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WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 


(rfc/j  question  ii  so  ojiin  asked  concermtti  the  American  Red  Cross  that  vie  ashed  the  War  Council  to 
answer  it.     Their  statement  is  both  a  pledge  and  a  prophecy. — The  Editors.) 

THE  Red  Cross  was  founded  to  relieve  suffering  and  to  save 
lives  in  war.  But  its  activities  have  grown  and  extended  with 
enlarged  vision  in  a  progressing  world.  Its  field  is  as  big  as 
the  needs  of  humanity.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  world-wide  neigh- 
borliness.  All  that  has  to  do  with  relieving  distress,  imposed  by 
disaster,  and  making  individual  and  communitv  life  safer,  happier, 
and  more  efficient  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  now  so  deeply  concerned  in  directing  its 
work  to  give  to  the  Red  Cross  a  continuing  spirit  and  organization  to 
deal  effectively  with  all  its  problems  after  the  war.  Such  work  is 
now  under  study  that  should  give  a  clear  view  of  the  needs  and 
changes  that  we  shall  have  to  face. 

It  is  also  our  desire  to  make  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  the 
truest  literary  and  artistic  interpretation  of  this  new  era.  A  magazine 
cannot  have  a  nobler  field  or  more  definite  and  important  policy. 
We  are  making  plans  now  to  have  those  writers  and  artists,  who 
have  sympathy  and  imagination  and  talent,  put  this  wonderful 
material  into  human  stories  and  articles  and  pictures  of  the  strongest 
appeal  for  our  millions  of  members. 

In  every  way,  we  expect  to  insure  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  a 
permanent  and  important  place  among  the  periodicals  that  serve  and 
interest  the  great  public. 
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THREE  cheers  for  the  Red  Cross!" 
It  was  my  privilege  to  inspect  a  Re- 
freshment Unit  on  a  late  October 
afternoon.  1  arrived  at  the  freight 
yard  during  a  driving  rain  just  as  a 
troop  train  was  slowly  getting  under  way. 
It  moved  southward  with  its  windows  crowded 
and  its  platforms  packed  with  cheering  sol- 
diers. They  hung  far  out,  waving  enthusi- 
astically to  the  group  of  women  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Canteen  Service.  Those  cheers  could 
have  been  heard  for  blocks. 

Had  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee  even 
before  elicited  such  spontaneous  gratitude? 
"Three  cheers  for  the  Red  Cross!" 

I  stood  watching  the  little  group  of  women 
beside  the  tracks.  There  they  were,  drenched 
aftei  hours  of  exposure  to  the  storm;  but  not 
one  left  her  post.  It  was  truly  an  inspiring 
sight.  Their  organization  showed  to  happy 
advantage  as  they  kept  serving  the  ever  arriv- 
ing and  departing  troops.  Beside  me  stood 
a  section  hand  watching  the  scene,  and  with  a 
naive  simplicity  he  confided:  "I  thought  first 
these  were  a  crowd  of  society  women  playing  at 
a  new  fad,  but  I  see  they  are  the  real  thing." 


SERVING  THE 

When  the  Long  Troop  Train  on  I  ts  Journey 

into  the  Station  of  Your  Town,  the 

Hand  Ready  to  Serve  the 

Only  to  one  who  has  been  an  eye  witness 
of  one  of  these  scenes,  enacted  almost  daily  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  can  the  significance 
of  the  presence  of  these  Red  Cross  women  and 
purport  of  those  cheers  be  fully  understood. 

The  Canteen  is  purely  an  emergency  ser- 
vice. It  is  rendered  when  schedules  become 
interrupted  and  delays  ensue,  tending  to  dis- 
arrange the  programme  of  feeding  the  troops. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  workers  has  carried 
it  far  beyond  this  point.  "  Personally,"  writes 
one  worker,  "  1  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
assist  in  serving  the  men  of  our  Country,  and 
though  I  give  up  all  my  time  to  it,  it  is  a  small 

"  There  is  a  proviiion  in  the  last  u-ill  and  Usia 
thai  if  a  soldier  dies  while  in  service  .  .  .  bis 
have  made  the  Spokane  Red  Cross  my  beneficiary" 
to  take  up  the  gage  oj  battU  for  Liberty  showed  bis 


SAMMIES  - 


FOSTER 
ROCKWELL 


"Somewhere  in  the  United  States"  Pulls 
Red  Cross  Canteen  Service  Is  on 
Tired  and  Hungry  Troopers 

thingtodocompared  with  what  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do."  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Davison,  said,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Canteen  Service,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  things  the  Red  Cross  could  do  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  also  one  of  the 
things  which  will  help  to  make  us  a  strong  and 
united  people. 

"God  bless  the  Red  Cross.  My  mother  is 
one  of  them."  Surely  it  must  be  a  comfort 
to  the  mother  in  California  to  feel  that  the 
Red  Cross  to  which  she  subscribed  is  serving 
her  son  in  Georgia. 

And  the  spirit  is  most  contagious.     It  has 

menl  of  soldien  serving  in  ibe  United  Stales  Army 
beneficiaries  draw  six  months  of  bis  pay  .  .  .  / 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  one  soldier  on  his  way 
patitudeJoT  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 


spread  even  to  yard-masters  and  train  crews. 
One  train-master  proudly  told  me.  "  Every 
man  on  the  job  here  spends  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  with  a  saw  working  for  the  Red  Cross. 
We  take  care  that  they  buy  no  wood  for  their 
stoves." 

One  officer  told  me,  "My  men  don't  need 
food,  but  this  cup  of  coffee  does  more  for  the 
boys  than  you  can  imagine.  It  has  a  sort  of 
magic  effect  and  puts  them  in  great  good 
humor."  While  another  officer  writes:  "It 
is  certainly  most  gratifying  to  the  officers  who 
know  that  the  Red  Cross  Society  all  over  this 
great  country  of  ours  is  interested  in  the  men 
who  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure,  as  the  Commandant  of  my 
regiment,  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  for 
my  men." 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  boys  themselves, 
those  "who  are  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,"  that 
interests  us  most.  They  know  the  value  of 
the  personal  element  the  Red  Cross  has 
started  in  its  Canteen  Service.  Here  is 
Sammy's  own  view  point  in  four  letters. 
They  epitomize  the  Canteen  Service.  The 
first  was  written  to  the  Saginaw  Chapter: 


SERVING     THE     SAMMIES 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICt: 

en  beside  the  tracks,"  says  an  eye-' 
,  bul  noi  one  left  her  post.     It  was 


"All  of  the  boys  certainly  appreciated  it  (the 
Canteen  Service),  for  we  were  hungry,  as  you 
no  doubt  noticed,  having  had  nothing,  but  a 
light  lunch  since  leaving  home  the  previous 
noon.  With  an  organization  like  the  Red 
Cross  behind  us,  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
go  forward  to  defend  Our  Country." 

The  second  to  a  Montana  Chapter:  "On 

our   arrival    at    M we  were  tendered  a 

most  hearty  reception  by  the  Red  Cross. 
Their  kindness  in  serving  us  with  hot  coffee 
and  sandwiches  left  an  impression  upon  the 
boys  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  We 
cherish  not  only  the  worth  of  such  a  gift,  but 
more  than  that  the  fact  that  the  whole  nation 
is  interested  in  our  welfare." 

And  here  is  the  third  in  entirety: 

"When  our  train  pulled  into  the  station,  the 
scene  resembled  a  public  market.  Apple  and  peach  ' 
boxes  were  piled  high,  atid  a  dozen  ladies  in  white 
aprons  with  red  crosses  were  lined  up  with  pans  of 
hot  doughnuts  and  bright  tin  cups  of  colTec.  We 
mean  colTee,  the  kind  that  is  raised  in  Java,  and 
not  something  "just  as  good"  which  is  imported 
from  the  hay  fields  of  Toppenish  and  Yakima. 

"We  left  Fort  L on  short  nolice  and  were 

unable  to  stack  up  with  everything  we  needed. 
The  ladivs  apparently  anticipated  this  and  a  Mrs. 


Krousc  was  watting  with  a  big  touring  car  all  tuned 
up  and  rushed  five  of  us  up  to  town  to  buy  cards, 
stamps,  kodak  films,  etc.,  for  the  company. 

"When  we  got  aboard.  First  Sergt.  Lee  Carter 
assembled  the  men  and  commended  them  for  their 
gentlemanly  conduct  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks, 


signed  by  each  soldie 
Society  of  Spokane. 

"Our  stay  in  Spokar 
minutes  spent  there  n 
as  soldiers,  and  wc  wil 
sincere,  patriotic  i 


be  sent  to  the  Red  Crosii 

i  brief,  but  the  twenty 

an  epoch  in  our  lives 

.-  the  thoughts  of  those 

I  of  Spokane  with  us  to 


France  and  a  little  later  to  Berlin." 

The  following  is  the  supreme  tribute  to  the 
spirit  behind  the  great  machine  of  the  American 
Red  Cross: 

Post  Hospital. 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wyo. 
Ociober  12,  1917 
Spokane  Red  Cross  Society, 

Spokane,  Washington. 
Gentle.men:— 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment of  the  soldiers  serving  in  the  United  States 
Army  that  reads  to  the  effect  that  if  a  soldier  dies 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  his  bene- 
ficiaries draw  six  months  of  his  pay. 


>■  s 
9-* 


SERVING     THE     SAMMIES 


THE  LAST  LETTER  HOME 

The  Red  Cross  Canteen  Service  not  only  takes  charge  of  feeding  the  Mddiers  en  route  to  variuus  points,  but  performs 

many  other  services,  such  as  mailing  letters,  for  the  soldiers 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  made  the  Yours  very  truly, 
Spokane  Red  Cross  Society  my  beneficiary,  and  S.  W. 

instructed  the  United  States  Government  to  give  Div.  ist  CI.  Medical  Dept. 

this  six  months'  pay  to  this  society. 


IVAN,  THE  TORTURED 

TTie  Terrible  Truths  About  the  Treatment  Accorded  the  Russian  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Germany — Another  Violation  of  the  Laws  of  Humanity  and  International  Law 


LEO  PASVOLSKY 

(.EiHor  e}  lU  Ruiilun  Sim.  Ruiiiaa  iaSy  wieiMtvr  fMithid  in  Nim  York) 

(This  tragically  thrillmg  article  is  based  on  materials  Jurvished  the  writer  by  Professor  N.  A. 
Borodin,  oj  the  Russian  Extraordinary  Mission  lo  the  United  States,  who  speaks  with  absolute  knowU 
edge.  Front  the  beginning  of  the  war  Professor  Borodin  was  in  charge  of  the  relief  work  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war  carried  on  by  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Municipalities,  while  after  the  revolution  be  was 
placed  in  charge  of  practically  all  the  relief  work  for  the  prisoners  of  war. — The  Editors) 


ONE  of  the  blackest  of  the  black 
k  horrors  of  which  the  Germans 
I  have  been  guilty  in  this  war 
'  is  the  treatment  which  the  Ger- 
mans accord  to  their  prisoners 
of  war,  especially  the  millions  of  Russians 
who  had  the  dire  misfortune  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  condition  of  the  French  and 
the  British  prisoners  of  war,  while  their  treat- 
ment by  their  captors  is  just  as  unspeakable 
as  that  accorded  to  the  Russians,  is  still  con- 
siderably alleviated  by  the  fact  that  they  re- 
ceive assistance  from  their  home  countries.  This 


is  especially  true  as  far  as  food  is  concerned. 
The  Germans  allow  their  prisoners  of  war 
very  scant  rations  of  food,  impossible  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  suste- 
nance of  the  strength  which  they  need  in 
order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  tasks  which 
the  captors  assign  to  them.  The  prisoners  of 
war  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  food 
packages  which  they  receive  from  their  home 
countries.  And  in  this  respect  the  Frenchmen 
and  the  Englishmen  fmd  themselves  in  an 
infinitely  better  situiti^n  than  the  Russians. 
From  comparative  figures  which  have  been 


WORKING  FOR  THEIR  CONQUERORS  - 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  not  thought  neceuaiy  to  provide  priwners  wiih  lodgings.    Later,  rude  barracks  » 
coostructed  but  so  loosely  that  there  were  gaps  between  the  boards  large  enough  for  sparrows  to  fly  through 


IVAN.    THE    TORTURED 


compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  various  organi- 
zations for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  of  war  of 
different  countries,  it  appears  that  every 
Enghshman,  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
Germany,  receives  six  or  seven  food  packages 
a  month.  Every  Frenchman  receives  five  or 
six  packages  a  month.  But  among  the  Rus- 
sians only  one  out  of  every  ten  receives  one 
package  a  month.    The  others  get  nothing. 

These  figures  indicate  at  once  the  difference 
in  the  organization,  the  scope  and  the  extent 
of  relief  work  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Russia, 
and  the  unimagined  hardships  which  the 
Russian  prisoners  undergo  in  Germany.  In 
the  light  of  this,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  liter- 
ally in  the  harrowing  stories  which  are  brought 
from  Germany  by  persons  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  life 
of  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  the  different 
prison  camps.  They  tell  us  that  the  lack  of 
food,  which  saps  the  last  strength  of  these 
victims  of  modem  lawlessness,  coupled  with 
the  awful  hardships  and  privations  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  two 
million  or  more  prisoners  that  Germany  and 
Austria  have  captured  in  their  different  Russian 
campaigns  are  already  buried  under  the  soil 
of  these  two  countries,  while  many  more  will 
probably  never  return  to  their  native  land 
alive. 

It  is  well  known  that  according  to  inter- 
national law,  which  Germany  herself  and  her 
vassal  Austria-Hungary  recognized  before  the 
present  war,  that  prisoners  of  war  are  not  con- 
sidered prisoners  in  the  same  sense  as  criminals, 
committed  to  a  penal  institution.  Their 
liberty  must  be  restricted  only  to  the  extent 
(rf  preventing  their  escape.  The  prisoners, 
except  the  officers,  may  be  compelled  to  per- 
form gainful  labor,  but  such  labor  must  not 
have  any  connection  with  the  industries  work- 
ing for  the  war.  All  such  labor  must  be  paid 
for,  and  this  money  must  be  applied  partly 
for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  and  the  rest  should  be 
handed  over  to  .them.  In  any  event  the  inter- 
national law  prescribes  that  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  treated  as  humanely  as  the  condi- 
tions of  war  time  permit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  provide  the  prisoners 
with  any  lodgings  at  all.  A  space  of  several 
acres  would  be  chosen  somewhere  fv-j}way.. 
from  any  habitation,  sUffOUildM  by  a  tencF 


of  barbed  wire,  and  into  this  bare  enclosure 
thousands  of  prisoners  would  be  driven.  All 
their  clothes,  except  scant  underwear,  would 
be  taken  away  from  them.  And  thus  they 
would  be  left  in  such  an  enclosure,  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  compelled 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  gound,  uncovered  and 
unprotected. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Germany.  In 
Austria,  while  some  prisoners  would  be  lodged 
in  pigsties  and  in  stables,  from  which  the 
manure  had  not  been  removed,  most  of  them 
were  also  driven  into  bare,  unsheltered  en- 
closures, often  situated  in  marshy  places. 
The  rains  would  transform  the  ground  into 
continuous  pools  of  water,  in  which  the  pris- 
oners would  be  compelled  to  spend  long  nights, 
sleepless  with  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
minable days.  In  some  camps  the  prisoners 
would  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  in  which  to 
seek  protection  from  the  wind  and  the  cold. 
They  were  allowed  no  tools  with  which  to 
work,  and  had  to  perform  the  work  of  digging 
with  pieces  of  wood,  and  often  with  their  bare 
hands.  Two  or  three  men  would  seek  protec- 
tion in  each  of  such  shallow  holes.  Tlie  un- 
supported walls  often  came  down  on  them, 
and  in  many  a  camp  prisoners  have  been  found 
crushed  to  death  under  such  earthen  avalan- 
ches, descending  into  the  holes,  where  they 
sought  protection  from  the  ravages  of  the 
weather. 

Later  on  in  some  of  the  camps  the  prisoners 
were  put  to  work  building  barracks.  But 
even  when  these  were  constructed  they  were 
not  much  better  than  the  unsheltered  endo^ 
ures  had  been.  They  were  simply  wooden 
structures,  so  loosely  constructed  that  in  some 
places  the  cracks  were  large  enough  for  spar- 
rows to  fly  in  and  out.  In  winter  these  bar- 
racks were  usually  unhealed;  very  few  were 
provided  with  stoves,  and  those  that  had  them 
usually  lacked  fuel  most  of  the  time, 

The  prisoners  were  provided  with  mattresses 
filled  with  wood  shavings.  For  cover  they 
were  given  blankets  that  provided  no  warmth 
or  comfort  whatever.  The  mattresses  were 
placed  on  the  earthen  floor.  Absorbing  the 
moisture  from  the  ground  the  shavings  in 
them  would  rot  away,  and  the  mattress  would 
become  transformed  into  an  ill-smelling,  damp 
bag.  In  winter  these  mattresses  often  froze 
to  the  groundi  b 
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top  of  another.  Diseases  of  all  sorts  were  in 
this  way  communicated  by  one  prisoner  to 
another. 

In  Austria  some  prisoners  would  be  placed 
in  casements,  which  were  entirely  without 
windows  or  any  means  of  ventilation.  The 
air  in  these  "stone  sacks"  would  be  thoroughly 
unfit  for  human  beings,  indeed,  everything 
in  them  would  be  entirely  unfit  for  a  habita- 
tion, and  yet  these  rooms  would  be  always 
full  of  prisoners. 

The  lodgings  provided  for  physicians  and 
officers  who  were  taken  prisoner  were  seldom 
any  better.  These  were  placed  in  barracks, 
with  boards  spread  a  few  inches  above  the 
earthen  floor.  Straw  mattresses  and  thin 
blankets  were  all  that  would  be  provided  for 
them. 

Such  were  and  are  the  conditions  in  which 
the  prisoners  of  war  live  in  Germany  and  in 
Austria.  Camp  after  camp  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  story  with  but  slight  variations. 
Everywhere  the  lodgings  that  are  provided 
for  men  taken  prisoner  in  battle  are  infinitely 
worse  than  those  that  a  cruel  master  usually 
provides  for  a  dog  or  other  dumb  animals. 
Living  in  such  lodgings,  the  prisoners  naturally 
cannot  keep  their  health.  And  their  strength 
is  further  sapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
food. 

Ordinarily  the  prisoners  are  supposed  to 
have  three  "meals"  a  day.  In  the  morning 
they  are  given  coffee,  or,  sometimes,  tea. 
The  colTee  is  really  a  brown-gray  mixture  of 
chicory  and  water,  unpalatable,  and  given  to 
the  prisoners  without  sugar  or  milk.  Some- 
times bread  is  given  in  the  morning,  and 
then  it  is  supposed  to  last  the  whole  day. 
The  amount  of  bread  varies  from  one-quarter 
to  a  whole  pound;  more  often  it  is  the  former. 
And  this  bread  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  flour 
with  all  sorts  of  things:  bran,  potato  flour, 
crushed  chestnuts,  straw,  wood  shavings,  etc. 

The  second  meal  consists  of  a  soup,  made  of 
flour  and  some  vegetables,  mixed  with  hot 
water.  In  the  evening  the  prisoners  receive 
another  portion  of  this  soup  and  another  cup 
of  the  same  kind  of  coffee  as  they  receive 
in  the  morning.  Very  seldom  do  they  get 
any  meat.  Occasionally  they  are  given  pieces 
of  herring  or  of  cheese,  but  these  are  usually 
so  stale  that  the  prisoners  find  it  impossible 
to  eat  them,  no  matter  how  hungry  they  are. 

Just  as  in  the  matter  of  lodgings,  there  is 
very  little  variation  from  camp  to  camp  In 


the  matter  of  food.  The  coffee  and  the 
soup  are  almost  universal,  and  their  quality 
also  scarcely  changes  from  one  camp  to  an- 
other. Neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality  is 
the  food  given  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  ever 
sufficient  to  provide  the  nourishment  that  is 
needed.  The  prisoners  are  hungry  all  the 
time,  always  seeking  for  something  to  allay  the 
pangs  of  hunger  that  constantly  torture  them. 
The  Russian  prisoners  can  almost  always  be 
found  around  the  refuse  piles,  seeking  for  any 
leavings  of  food  that  may  be  found  there. 
Prisoners  have  been  found  prone  on  the  ground 
licking  up  the  soup  that  had  been  spilled. 
Cruel  punishments  are  provided  for  these 
attempts  to  rescue  the  leavings  out  of  the 
refuse  piles,  but  they  are  powerless  to  deter 
the  starving  prisoners.  Severe  punishments 
are  also  meted  out  to  the  French  and  English 
prisoners  for  any  attempt  to  divide  the  food 
that  they  receive  from  their  homes  with  their 
less  fortunate  Russian  brethren.  But  seeing 
the  intense  sufferings  of  the  Russian  prisoners, 
the  Frenchmen  and  the  Englishmen  often  risk 
these  punishments. 

The  soldier;  on  guard  sometimes  derive 
cynical  amusement  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
starving  prisoners.  Sometimes  they  would 
offer  an  extra  piece  of  bread  or  a  plate  of  soup 
to  any  man  who  would  submit  to  being  struck 
with  a  lash.  And  they  always  find  men  ready 
to  buy  a  small  amount  of  food  with  this  cruel 
price. 

From  the  very  moment  that  they  are  cap- 
tured the  prisoners  are  not  given  enough  food. 
When  transported  over  railways,  from  the 
front  to  the  camp,  or  from  one  camp  to  an- 
other, the  prisoners  are  kept  without  food  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  sometimes  as  long  as 
six  days.  In  one  instance  parties  of  prisoners 
were  driven  on  foot  for  nine  days  without  being 
given  a  bite  to  eat.  They  lived  on  the  raw 
vegetables  that  they  succeeded  in  picking  up 
in  the  fields,  when  their  guards  were  not  watch- 
ing them,  for  this,  too,  is  forbidden.  The 
prisoners  who  were  captured  in  the  battles 
around  the  Mazurian  Lakes  were  driven  on 
foot  for  seven  days  without  being  given  any 
food.  Those  who  fell  down,  exhausted  with 
the  journey,  were  pierced  to  death  with  the 
bayonets. 

The  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
the  bread  which  is  sometimes  given  them  when 
parties  of  them  pass  through  villages  with 
Slavic    population.    Any    prisoner    receiving 
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such  bread  is  beaten  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
bread  is  taken  away  from  him. 

The  prisoners  are  transported  over  rail- 
roads in  freight  cars.  As  many  as  eighty  or 
ninety  men  are  placed  in  a  single  car,  so  that 
there  is  no  room  for  either  lying  or  even  sitting 
down.  They  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
standing  position  all  the  time,  and  are  not 
allowed  out  of  the  car,  which  is  closed  tight 
and  is  provided  with  but  one  small  window. 
Among  the  prisoners  there  are  often  sick  and 
wounded  ones,  and  their  sufferings  are  intense. 
There  have  been  cases  when  prisoners  died  on 
their  feet  in  these  crowded  cars,  and  their 
bodies  were  not  removed  for  several  days. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  prisoners  are  given 
food  of  any  kind  during  the  period  of  their 
transportation.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger 
are  intense,  but  even  more  dreadful  are  their 
sufferings  from  thirst.  Any  appeal  for  food 
or  drink  is  met  with  derision  by  the  soldiers. 
Even  the  German  nurses  are  cruel  beyond 
belief. 

There  is  probably  not  a  form  of  cruelty 
that  has  not  been  applied  by  the  German 
soldiers  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  In  some 
places,  where  prisoners  were  set  to  work  in 
the  fields,  when  they  fall  down  on  the  ground 
exhausted  with  their  labor,  weak  from  starva- 
tion and  the  horrible  lodging  conditions,  they 
were  compelled  to  rise  to  their  feet  again  by 
being  pricked  with  bayonets.  Then  they  were 
forced  to  stand  in  one  place  for  hours  at  a  time, 
with  a  sharp  bayonet  placed  directly  under 
their  nose. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  all  the 
forms  of  cruelty  that  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
compelled  to  undergo  in  Germany.  And 
this  cruelty  is  practised  not  only  by  the  sol- 
diers, but  also  by  the  officers,  and  even  by  the 
physicians.  A  Russian  physician  who  had 
spent  almost  a  year  and  a  half  in  German 
prison  camps,  characterizes  the  German  sol- 
diers as  wild  beasts,  the  German  officers  as 
tyrants.  But  he  considers  that  the  German 
physicians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  trying 
to  their  utmost  to  surpass  both  the  soldiers 
and  the  officers;  they  are  worse  than  hangmen 
and  executioners. 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  for  prisoners  of  war 
the  only  means  of  ventilation  provided  were 
two  small  windows,  placed  in  two  opposite 
walls.  The  German  physician  in  charge  of 
this  hospital  gave  orders  that  the  windows 
should  not  be  closed  most  of  the  time.     But 


as  the  sick  prisoners  were  not  provided  with 
warm  blankets  they  disobeyed  these  orders 
in  cold  weather.  Then  the  physician  ordered 
the  window  panes  removed  and  the  windows 
kept  open  day  and  night.  The  hospital  bar- 
rack was  not  healed,  and  the  effects  upon  the 
unfortunate  invalids  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  medical  assistance  given  the  prisoners 
is  such  that  Ihey  often  beg  not  to  have  their 
wounds  redressed.  As  a  rule  wounds  are 
dressed  so  carelessly  and  at  such  long  intervals, 
that  the  effects  of  these  dressings  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  wounds  themselves. 

There  is  an  unspeakable  dearth  of  both 
materials  and  nurses  to  make  really  effective 
medical  aid  possible.  In  some  places  a  single 
nurse  has  charge  of  two  hundred  and  more  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  attending  physician 
coming  to  the  hospital  but  once  a  week.  There 
is  everywhere  a  lack  of  surgical  instruments. 
Those  that  are  in  use  are  never  sterilized,  or 
even  washed  with  water.  The  operations 
are  performed  with  such  carelessness  and  by 
such  unskilled  hands  that  men  seldom  live 
through  them.  Anaesthetics  are  seldom  used 
and  usually  the  man  operated  upon  is  tied  to 
the  table  with  a  rope. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  a  Russian  physician 
returned  from  Germany,  where  he  had  been 
kept  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  over  a  year.  In 
addressing  an  assembly  of  soldiers  and  civihans, 
he  said  that  he  had  brought  to  the  people  of 
Russia  the  tearful  appeal  from  the  millions 
of  Russian  martyrs  who  suffer  unspeakable 
horrors  in  Germany.  And  he  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  makes  the  life  of  these  unfortunate 
sufferers  a  little  easier.  "Every  blow  that 
you  deliver  at  the  front,"  said  he,  "makes  the 
tyrants  back  there  tremble  and  treat  our  poor 
prisoners  better." 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  the  wild  beasts, 
into  which  the  discipline  of  generations  and 
the  three  years  of  the  war  had  converted  the 
German  soldiers,  recognize,  only  one  thing 
that  makes  them  tremble;  and  that  one  thing 
is  force.  Will  anything  short  of  a  crushing 
defeat  compel  these  Germans  to  realize  what 
a  nightmare  they  have  created  for  the  whole 
world,  as  well  as  for  themselves?  Unless  this 
nightmare,  to  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  in  Germany  have  added 
its  darkest  horrors,  be  shattered  by  a  crushing 
defeat  of  those  who  had  invented  it,  the  whole 
world  will  suffocate  in  its  poisonous  meshes. 
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DRIVING  FOR  FRANCE 

The  Letters  of  a  Young  American  Girl  Describing  Her  Experiences  While  Driving  an 

Inspector  for  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  and  Delivering 

Hospital  Supplies  in  the  Reconquered  Portion  of  France 


DOROTHY  TREAT  ARNOLD 


NoYON,  France. 
Dear  Father: 

We  left  Paris  in  the  truck  passing  through 
Compiigne,  the  headquarters  of  the  French 
General  Staff,  and  on  through  woods,  fortu- 
nately not  damaged  as  the  Germans  withdrew 
too  quickly  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
Trenches  run  through  them  at  intervals,  but 
not  until  we  came  out  into  the  little  village 
of  Tracy  Le  Val  did  we  see  the  real  destruction 
done  by  the  war.  That  town  was  the  line  of 
defense  for  two  years,  and  is  a  mass  of  ruins, 
owing  to  the  intermittent  artillery  fire  from 
both  sides.  The  debris  has  been  cleared  from 
the  main  highway,  and  we  passed  between 
lines  of  ruined  houses.  Trenches  zig-zag  in 
every  direction:  they  run  through  gardens, 
across  the  road,  under  walls,  through  the  cel- 
lars, crossing  and  recrossing— an  almost  endless 
web,  and  an  ideal  place  to  get  lost  in.  To 
avoid  this,  at  every  crossing  there  are  wooden 
signs  marking  the  direction,  or  rather  the  name 
of  the  trench  to  which  they  lead.  We  saw 
signs,  "Vers  Maison  Rouge;"  and  above  the 
remains  of  a  tiny  red  brick  house,  "  Boyot 
Prince  Ruprecht,"  leading  to  a  row  of  dugouts; 
and  the  most  important  "Poste  de  Secours." 
marked  also  by  a  red  cross  of  cloth  on  a  wooden 
square.  There  the  French  and  German 
trenches  were  so  close  together  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  distinguish  between  them. 
But  when  we  found  a  piano  in  a  dugout, 
twenty-five  feet  below  ground,  we  decided 
that  that  trench  at  least  was  German !  Every- 
thing is  being  cleaned  out  of  the  trenches  by 
the  French  Engineers  and  German  prisoners; 
and  wooden  walks,  stoves,  bottles,  etc.,  lie 
neatly  piled  along  the  roads. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  are  the  remains  of 
the  village  church.  The  fa^de  still  stands, 
but  the  side  walls  and  tower  have  fallen  in. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  sign,  "Please  respect 
these  ruins,  they  were  once  the  House  of  God." 


From  Tracy  we  passed  across  a  small  plain 
covered  with  trenches,  shell  holes,  barbed  wire, 
and  flowers — a  tiny  no-man's  land!  In  the 
woods  beyond,  German  prisoners  were  clearing 
up  the  debris  they  had  helped  to  make.  They 
were  dismantling  bombproofs,  and  rolling 
up  barbed  wire. 

A  little  farther  we  passed  a  cemetery  in  the 
woods  built  by  the  Germans  for  their  dead. 
A  large  chain  surrounds  a  square  with  rows 
of  white  stone  crosses,  beautifully  carved, 
and  a  large  central  monument  to  the  regiment 
quartered  there.  Another  part  is  full  of  wooden 
crosses,  carved  and  shellacked,  some  with  the 
date  of  death  as  late  as  March  3,  1917.  Each 
grave  has  a  cross  of  boxwood,  or  (lowers  grow- 
ing on  it. 

Almost  opposite  this  cemetery  is  a  group  of 
German  officers'  bombproof  huts:  All  that  we 
went  into  had  two  rooms,  and  some  had  three. 
The  central  hut  of  the  group  had  wooden 
walks  leading  up  to  it,  with  handrails  of  white 
birch.  The  roof  was  covered  with  grass  and 
ferns  and  edged  with  the  same  white  birch. 
A  little  garden  with  a  box  hedge  and  flowers 
surrounded  it,  and  a  sleeping  lion  carved  in 
stone,  a  foot  high,  was  over  the  door.  To  one 
side  was  a  small  summer  house  with  table 
and  chairs.  The  furniture  had  been  thrown 
out  and  the  remains  of  a  beautifully  carved 
mahogany  sofa,  a  desk,  and  a  marble-topped 
table  were  scattered  on  the  ground.  A  charm- 
ing little  round  mahogany  table  was  also  lying 
near  by  with  a  big  upholstered  chair.  The 
usual  large  amount  of  champagne  bottles  were 
very  much  in  evidence! 

The  Cathedral  spires  of  Noyon  were  in  sight 
as  we  left  the  woods,  and  soon  we  were  in  one 
of  the  most  talked  of  towns  in  France.  Here 
the  Germans  had  mined  many  houses,  we 
found,  but  cut  the  canal  dam  too  soon,  thus 
flooding  the  mines  before  they  went  off;  but 
they  cut  all  the  drain  pipes,  so  that  chloride 
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of  lime  has  to  be  sprinkled  every  day  in  the 
gutters.  The  wells  and  pumps  are  all  marked: 
a  blue  sign  with  Eau  Potable,  Eau  bon  A  boire. 
(Water,  fit  to  drink)  or  a  red  sign,  Eau 
Dangereuse  Dijense  de  Boire  (Poisoned  Water, 
Drinking  forbidden). 

We  went  at  once  to  the  Captain  in  charge 
of  the  civilian  work.  An  officer  was  sent  to 
show  us  the  house  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us  for  our  little  shop.  We  had  expected 
to  live  on  the  top  floor,  and  had  each  brought 
a  bed,  chair  and  table;  bul  we  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  hoping  to  find  a  room  there.  The  pro- 
prietrice  told  us  that  she  had  plenty  of  rooms, 
but  not  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the  Germans 
had  destroyed  everything  they  could  not  take 
away.  This  fitted  in  nicely  for  us  and  we  moved 
our  furniture  in.  after  the  rooms  had  been 
scrubbed  from  top  to  bottom.  My  room  has 
one  small  window,  but  there  is  always  plenty 
of  air,  as  a  bomb  fell  on  the  back  half  of  the 
house  smashing  all  the  windows  and  part  of 
the  roof,  and  the  Germans  have  cut  holes  for 
stovepipes  in  the  walls. 

Dear  Father: 

The  picturesqueness  of  this  place  impresses 
one  very  much.  The  officers  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to-day  General  H ,  commanding 

this  Army,  passed  with  his  aides,  and  two  sol- 
diers in  stef.i  helmets  followed,  with  bright  uni- 
forms, fine  horses,  etc. — like  the  wars  of  long 
ago!  Long  lines  of  Paris  motor-busses,  painted 
gray.wait  near  the  station  to  get  fresh  meat  for 
the  Army.  They  have  huge  letters,  "  S.  V.  F." 
(Service  Viand  Fratcbe),  painted  on  each  side. 
The  other  evening  there  was  an  out-of-door 
"movie,"  as  it  was  a  church  holiday,  and  the 
Cathedral  Square  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
waiting  until  it  was  dark  enough  to  throw  on 
the  picture.  A  camion  carries  the  electrical 
power  and  machine,  and  a  screen  is  put  on  the 
side  of  a  house.  As  soon  as  darkness  comes 
comic  pictures  are  shown  which  keep  the  men 
in  gales  of  laughter.  The  color  effect  was 
wonderful;  the  fading  light,  the  dusty  blue 
uniforms,  lit  up  by  that  of  an  officer  with  the 
traditional  red  trousers.  The  same  dusky 
gray  of  the  church,  and  a  sky  from  which  the 
sunset  light  was  leaving  the  clouds,  obliterating 
them  into  a  harmonious  covering  of  the  self- 
same gray-blue— ^truly  the  "bleu  d'horizon," 
the  wonderful  blue  of  France! 

Tuesday  afternoon  we  went  into  the  Cathe- 
dral to  see  the  beautiful  cloisters.    The  sacris- 


tan's wife  came  out  of  a  crowd  at  one  end  of 
the  nave  to  answer  our  bell.  We  asked  what 
was  going  on,  and  she  said  that  Monsieur 
V Arcbepreire  was  expected  any  minute.  He 
was  coming  back  from  Germany  where  he  had 
been  deported  in  February,  We  asked  her  how 
the  Cathedral  had  fared  during  the  occupation. 
She  told  us  that  theGermanscame  immediately 
to  her  husband,  asking  for  the  subterranean 
passage  where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be 
kept.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
passage.  The  family,  including  two  children, 
were  put  in  prison  for  a  week,  and  the  father 
sent  to  Germany.  One  day  as  she  was  sweep- 
ing the  church,  an  officer  entered  and  told  her 
that  if  any  one  was  seen  in  the  towers  she 
would  be  immediately  shot.  She  told  him 
that  as  she  was  only  a  woman  he  had  better 
keep  the  keys  himself.  He  was  rather  aston- 
ished, but  took  them  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
Every  so  often  they  would  come  "treasure 
hunting."  As  they  retreated,  an  officer  and 
men  came  for  a  last  look  and  ordered  her  to 
open  all  the  doors  of  the  sacristy.  She  took 
us  into  the  sacristy  and  went  over  the  scene, 
as  she  had  done  it  that  day.  The  room  is 
panelled  in  oak,  and  behind  one  of  the  panels 
was  the  treasure  chest.  She  first  opened  the 
door,  partly  covering  that  panel,  then  all  the 
other  doors  around  the  room,  and  came  back 
and  stood  against  the  first  door.  They  were 
in  a  hurry,  and  seeing  nothing  but  vestments 
went  out.  In  the  most  simple  way  she  told 
us  that  she  had  been  given  strength  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  by  a  relic  and  the  Dean's  cross 
which  she  carried  In  her  pocket.  She  was  so 
happy,  because  in  a  few  moments  she  was  to 
see  the  Dean,  and  had  the  good  news  to  tell 
him  that  the  treasure,  which  he  thought  gone, 
was  still  safe. 

Dear  Father: 

We  took  our  first  trip  into  the  country  to-day. 

From  Noyon  to  Ham  the  road  runs  straight, 
mile  after  mile,  often  with  barbed  wire  on  each 
side  disappearing  in  the  rye  or  among  the 
poppies,  and  a  few  trenches  and  gun  emplace- 
ments under  some  trees  in  the  fields.  Rail- 
roads and  bridges  were  all  torn  up;  the  beauti- 
ful trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  cut, 
in  places  where  they  could  be  used  for  camou- 
flage. But  the  towns  were  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion on  that  road.  We  passed  signs:  "Route 
Gardi — attention  auxConsignts,"  and  "Camions 
ne  doubUj  pas."    At  Ham  we  had  the  first 
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glimpse  of  destruction,  in  the  ruin  of  the  fam- 
ous old  chSteau  where  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  once 
a  prisoner.  On  the  right  of  the  village  church 
is  an  aviators'  cemetery  with  a  central  monu- 
ment of  two  airplane  propellers,  forming  a  big 
cross.  Two  of  the  graves  were  decorated  with 
American  flags. 

At  Chauny,  a  town  of  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  you  pass  block  after  block  of  the 
most  complete  desolation.  Every  house  mined 
systematically,  not  one  standing;  beds,  with 
desks  and  chairs,  sticking  out  from  the  ruins. 
All  the  bridges  have  been  blown  up,  and  tem- 
porarily rebuilt.  At  one  of  these  the  French 
sentry  stands  in  a  German  sentry  box  still 
painted  black  and  white. 

We  passed  several  ruins  with  a  wisteria  vine 
in  full  bloom  clinging  to  a  piece  of  wall,  or 
peonies  growing  in  what  was  once  a  garden. 
Nothing  is  left  but  flowers — that  is  the  most 
pathetic  part  of  it.  They  grow  just  the  same; 
reminding  you  that  not  long  ago  people  lived 
happily  there. 

We  passed  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  cut  by  the 
Germans  on  the  ground  that  they  afforded 
protection  for  batteries.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  still  in  bloom  and  many  have  been  grafted 
by  the  French  Engineers  in  the  hope  of  saving 
them.  It  is  marvelous  how  the  French  Army 
thinks  of  everything.  As  we  came  up  a  hill 
we  passed  a  sign:  Caj,  meaning  that  unless  we 
had  masks  with  us  we  should  go  no  farther. 
A  little  beyond  was  another  sign:  kttigne{  vos 
pbares  (Put  out  your  lights),  and  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  CelU  painte  est  vue  de  I'ennemi,  n'ar- 
TttUi  poi  (This  point  is  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Do  not  stop).  We  came  around  a  hilt,  in  full 
view  (rf  the  ruins  of  the  wonderful  castle  of 
Coucy.  The  Lords  of  Coucy  were  so  proud 
that  their  motto  was  "  Roi  ni  suis,  ni  Prince, 
ni  Due  OHSsi.  Je  suis  le  sire  de  Coucy." 
The  hillside  is  now  a  mass  of  dust  colored 
stone,  impressive  still  by  its  tremendous  size. 
(Neither  King,  nor  Prince,  nor  Duke  am  I. 
I  am  the  Sire  of  Coucy.)  The  hillside  is  now 
a  mass  of  dust  colored  stone,  impressive  still 
by  its  tremendous  size.  The  soldiers  told 
The  Germans  used  60,000  pounds  of  dynamite 
to  raze  the  dungeon  alone.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  were  stopped,  and  the  sentry  told  us 
that  the  Germans  were  in  the  woods  about 
three  miles  away. 

Our  first  consignment  of  cases  is  unpacked 
and  everything  arranged  in  the  shop  within 
easy  reach  for  repacking  when  called  for  by  the 


hospitals.  We  visited  hospitals  to-day.  Our 
first  was  the  Evacuating  Hospital  in  Noyon 
of  seven  hundred  beds,  allin  tents  or  temporary 
barracks.  This  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  1 
have  ever  been  through,  and  it  is  wonderfully 
interesting  especially  the  "auto-chir"  half. 
That  is  fascinating,  and  consists  of  motor 
trucks  which  carry  the  electric  power.  X-ray 
machine,  tent,  portable  operating  room, 
and  some  tents  with  beds.  They  move  with 
the  army  and  can  be  ready  to  work  at  the  new 
station  in  two  days.  In  most  of  the  hospitals 
the  demand  seems  to  be  the  same — for  the 
standard  things;  extra  surgical  instruments, 
rubber  gloves,  hot  water  bottles  and  pajamas. 
They  never  have  enough  pajamas;  the  men 
have  to  leave  them  when  they  are  transferred, 
which  hurts  them  terribly.  They  love,  es- 
pecially, tight  pink  and  blue  ones.  Saturday 
there  was  to  Ise  a  concert  in  the  evening  and 
we  took  fifty  pink  and  blue  pajamas  to  the 
hospital  that  afternoon.  When  we  came 
back  for  the  concert  the  nurse  totd  us  that  the 
men  had  spent  all  afternoon  choosing  which 
color  was  the  most  becoming.  The  lucky 
fifty  were  so  proud  when  they  were  carried 
into  the  concert  tent  that  they  would  hardly 
let  the  stretcher  bearers  put  the  blankets 
over  them,  for  fear  of  covering  up  their  new 
clothes.  The  others,  for  we  only  had  enough 
for  two  wards,  looked  on  with  great  envy, 
as  first  a  pink  and  then  a  blue  stretcher  went 
by,  each  occupant  making  himself  as  conspicu- 
ous as  possible.  One  boy  of  eighteen  with  a 
fractured  hip — the  baby  of  the  ward  (though 
twice  the  size  of  any  of  the  men) — chose  pink 
and  was  promptly  named  Le  Bibe  Rose, 
much  to  his  embarrassment. 

Dear  Father: 

Monday  we  went  beyond  Roye.  There  were 
shell  holes  one  after  the  other  in  a  line  right 
across  an  orchard,  and  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  trenches.  They  certainly  had  the  range 
that  time!  The  road  had  shell  holes  in  it 
which  have  not  yet  been  filled  in,  and  at  some 
places  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  motor 
to  pass.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a 
road  that  was  not  perfectly  repaired,  and  it  was 
extremely  interesting.  We  went  into  the 
trenches  a  little  ways,  but  the  only  things  that 
we  saw  were  hand  grenades,  which  we  had 
the  sense  not  to  touch.  We  motored  over  to 
Vaubin,  near  Soissons,  to  visit  a  hospital. 
On  this  road  again  we  crossed  part  of  what 
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used  to  be  "no-man's  land"  and  had  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  battle  line  of  France.  Over 
the  rolling  country  stretches  the  almost  endless 
zig-zag  of  trenches,  whitened  now  by  the  sun, 
like  some  huge  prehistoric  skeleton  lying  in  a 
mass  of  grass  and  barbed  wire.  Sometimes  a 
line  of  poppies  cross  the  field,  giving  a  very 
vivid  picture,  as  they  seem  to  thrive  best  on 
this  newly  upturned  soil  of  the  trench  tops. 
We  passed  hundreds  of  big  trucks,  returning 
from  the  front  beyond  Soissons,  where  they 
had  taken  infantry  reserves,  among  them  some 
of  the  famous  Senegalese,  the  black  attacking 
troops  of  France.  The  drivers  were  white 
with  dust  and  very  tired.  Over  each  man  hung 
his  rifle,  gas  mask  and  canteen;  and  where 
there  were  two  men,  one  was  always  sleeping — 
sitting  up  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  if 
he  would  fall  any  minute. 

Dear  Father: 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  people  who 
have  come  back  to  their  ruined  homes,  and 
are  using  all  our  spare  time  looking  up  and 
helping  them  in  every  way  we  can.  We  met 
the  Prefect  of  Ham  and  St.  Quentin,  who 
is  greatly  absorbed  in  his  work  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  someone  else  who  wanted  to 
help.  He  came  for  us  in  his  military  motor 
one  morning,  and,  after  lunching  at  the  pre- 
fecture, took  us  on  a  wonderful  ride  to  the 
ruined  villages  between  Ham  and  St.  Quentin. 
We  went  within  six  kilometres  of  the  Cathedral. 
He  told  us  that  the  Germans  were  looking  at 
us  from  their  observation  post  in  the  Cathedral 
tower,  but  that  they  evidently  did  not  think 
we  were  worth  firing  at.  One  of  the  English 
Quakers  went  with  us,  as  they  are  planning  to 
build  fifty  portable  houses  in  five  of  those 
towns,  and  I  think  that  the  Prefect  hoped  we 
would  become  interested  enough  to  fit  out  the 
people  who  would  come  back  to  live  in  those 
houses.  The  Quakers  have  specialized  in  this 
work  both  in  this  war  and  the  war  of  1870  and 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment which  gives  them  every  facility,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  transportation,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  that  work.  Their 
mills  are  in  the  Vosges  where  the  timber  is  cut 
and  the  sections  put  together.  And,  thanks 
to  the  Government,  they  are  able  to  ship 
their  material  with  comparative  ease.  The 
houses  cost  1200  francs  for  two  rooms,  and 
more  for  larger  houses. 

There  is  another  line  in  which  the  Quakers 


are  working;  it  is  the  reroofing  of  houses  still 
standing,  solid  but  without  roofs,  the  roofs 
having  been  blown  off  by  the  upward  explosion 
of  the  mine.  If  after  examination  the  Quakers 
find  that  the  keystone  of  the  cellar  arch,  and 
certain  other  parts  are  true,  they  consider  the 
house  worth  reroofing.  If  such  a  house  is 
reroofed  before  the  frost  of  the  coming  winter 
sets  in,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new;  otherwise  the 
frost,  getting  between  the  bricks,  will  crack 
the  walls  and  the  house  will  be  ruined.  If  the 
roof  can  be  put  on  such  a  house  now,  it  will 
not  only  be  saving  the  extra  expense  of  building 
a  whole  portable  house,  but  will  save  the 
Government  both  time  and  money  in  rebuilding 
the  house  after  the  war.  And,  best  of  all,  it 
will  give  the  poor  old  souls  who  come  back, 
the  wonderful  surprise  of  being  able  to  live 
and  die  in  their  old  home. 

Thursday  we  went  out  to  Ollezy.  This  is  the 
lasttown  with  anything  standing  so  the  Major 
told  me.  From  there  on  there  is  not  a  house. 
People  who  have  come  back  to  see  what  was 
left  of  their  homes  have  not  been  able  even 
to  find  where  their  street  was,  much  less  their 
house.  Everything  has  been  mined  or  smashed 
with  a  ram.  The  lovely  chiteau,  with  priceless 
Fifteenth  Century  tapestries  and  other  beauti- 
ful things,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park, 
is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  trees  are  all  cut 
and  everything  portable  has  been  taken  away 
except  the  tapestries,  which  instead  of  sending 
to  Germany  they  used  as  rugs,  wearing  holes 
in  them  and  ruining  them.  The  Major  told  us 
that  the  soldiers  had  found  sacks  full  of  dead 
dogs  and  cats,  addressed  to  people  in  Germany, 
and  left  behind  in  the  retreat,  which  looks  as 
if  they  might  be  hard  up  for  fats. 

We  started  to  help  the  people  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Behericourt,  a  few  miles  from  Noyon. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabi- 
tants, but  the  war  has  reduced  them  to  seventy- 
five.  They  have  had  no  help.  As  we  went 
from  house  to  house  we  heard  the  most  pitiful 
stories  of  their  life  during  the  occupation. 
They  all  needed  clothes,  not  having  had  any 
since  the  war  began.  We  looked  for  their 
kitchen  utensils,  hoping  to  find  that  they  had 
saved  some,  but  all  that  the  Germans  could 
not  take  they  had  shot  holes  through.  They 
had  been  evacuated  to  Noyon  in  February 
for  a  month,  while  the  soldiers  pillaged  their 
houses.  What  they  could  carry,  besides  three 
days'  food  and  blankets,  was  very  little,  as  they 
were  all  under  fifteen  or  over  sixty  years  old. 
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Before  they  left,  all  between  those  ages  were 
told  to  be  at  the  ch&teau  at  a  certain  time  with 
their  bundles  to  go  to  Germany  to  work. 
Twelve  girls  and  thirty-two  men  (the  number 
of  men  was  due  to  the  Germans  advancing 
before  their  regiments  had  been  called  out) 
went  away;  the  women  with  little  children 
were  allowed  to  stay,  but  their  husbands  were 
forced  to  go.  We  asked  them  what  they 
needed  most  and  the  answer  was  always  the 
same,  "Give  us  news  of  our  children,  and  we 
can  get  along."  It  is  over  three  months  since 
they  have  gone,  and  not  a  person  has  had  a 
word.  The  uncertainty  is  driving  them  mad, 
but  they  still  cling  to  the  forlorn  hope  that 
these  children  will  come  back  after  the  harvest, 
as  the  Germans  said.  Everyone  has  at  least 
one  member  of  the  family  missing.  One  old 
woman  of  seventy-five,  deaf  and  partly  blind, 
her  daughter  gone,  is  trying  to  live  on  in  her 
house  where  every  table,  chair,  cupboard,  and 
the  stove  are  broken — not  taken  for  firewood, 
as  only  a  leg,  a  door,  or  a  drawer  is  gone. 

We  have  been  into  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  it  was  always  the  same — the  most  systema- 
tical destruction  of  everything  that  they  could 
not  carry  away.  Mattresses  were  slit  up  and 
thrown  out  of  doors,  every  pane  of  glass  is 
broken,  which  makes  a  tremendous  problem 
for  the  Government  this  winter,  as  it  is  very 
cold  there.  They  are  trying  substitutes  of 
oiled  cloth  which  keep  the  wind  out,  but  let 
in  no  light.  There  is  a  Japanese  paper  which 
they  say  would  be  good,  but  it  cannot  be  had 
in  large  enough  quantities,  and  glass  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  All  the  beautiful 
handwoven  linen  sheets  of  which  they  were  so 
proud  are  in  Germany.  One  woman  carried 
her  ten  pair  to  Noyon  instead  of  food,  and  is 
now  the  proudest  woman  in  the  village.  Of 
course,  all  the  agricultural  implements  are 
gone.  The  Germans  did  not  stop  at  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  household  things,  but  went 
into  the  little  individual  details,  and  as  they 
had  lived  two  and  a  half  years  with  these 
people  they  knew  very  well  where  they  could 
hurt  them  most. 

Mme.  Muselle,  one  of  the  most  charming 
old  ladies  I  have  ever  met,  is  seventy-five  years 
oM.    She  told  us  that  her  husband  died  at 


sixty-five,  "so  very  young!"  Four  of  her 
grandsons  are  fighting  for  France;  one  has  been 
killed.  She  had  their  pictures  in  a  row  on 
her  mantel.  When  she  came  back  from  Noyon 
the  picture  of  the  one  killed  had  been  torn 
and  partly  burned;  the  others  were  unharmed. 
She  had  a  prayer  book — "  Mon  Livre,"  as  she 
called  it — the  only  book  she  could  see  to 
read  as  it  is  printed  in  huge  type.  She  used 
to  sit  at  her  door  and  read  it.  She  could  not 
find  it  when  she  came  back  and  was  very  dis- 
tressed, as  it  had  a  prayer  for  every  morning 
and  every  evening.  On  cleaning  up  the  yard 
she  found  it  under  a  pile  of  filthy  straw,  badly 
stained  and  almost  illegible.  Her  only  bonnet, 
which  she  wore  to  mass,  was  in  the  same  place. 
She  goes  to  the  woods  every  day  to  gather 
faggots,  and  had  a  big  dull  knife  with  which 
she  cut  them  down.  The  wooden  handle 
of  that  knife  was  burned  so  that  she  could  not 
get  a  grip  on  it.  Her  stove  was  smashed  and 
she  cooks  on  a  fiot  hanging  over  an  open  fire. 
As  she  has  nothing  to  cut  the  faggots  with,  she 
lays  them  across  the  room  in  opposite  directions 
and  pushes  them  in  as  they  burn.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  she  is  still  able  to  see  the  bright  side 
of  life,  and  we  often  saw  her  sitting  on  a  soap 
box  (though  she  has  a  fine  new  chair  she  is 
afraid  of  hurting)  reading  her  "book"  in  the 
evening  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  her  garden. 

There  was  great  excitement  last  night ; 
full  moon  and  a  boche  airplane  over  Noyon. 
I  was  out  walking  about  ten  p.  m.  with  my 
companion  when  an  airplane,  so  low  that  it 
looked  like  a  huge  black  beetle,  flew  slowly 
over  our  heads  and  then  the  most  awful  crash! 
We  were  fascinated,  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  watching  as  the  75s  and  mitrailleu- 
ses started  full  blast.  The  soldiers  pulled  us 
against  a  house,  saying  we  might  get  hit  with 
the  pieces  of  shrapnel  which  were  falling  from 
the  shells  all  the  time. 

All  the  searchlights  were  playing  and  finally 
one  caught  the  airplane  so  well  that  you  could 
see  the  cross  on  the  underside  of  the  wings. 
It  did  not  bother  him,  and  he  took  his  time, 
d/opping  two  incendiary  bombs  and  then 
flew  slowly  off.  I  never  expected  to  hear  the 
75s  as  close  as  that,  though  we  had  heard  the 
mitrailleuses  quite  close  before. 
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The  Log  of  a  Field  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Red 
Cross  Who  Visited  Alaska 
to  Establish  Chapters  and 

DURING  the  week  of  the 
L  War  Fund  drive,  tht 
I  territory  of  Alaska 
'  evinced  apatriotismand 
generosity  in  its  contri- 
butions out  of  all  proportion  to  th« 
amount  of  organization  work  thai 
had  been  done  there.  Thousand* 
of  dollars  were  raised  in  places 
where  no  organization  had  ever 
been  contemplated,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  in  many  parts  made 
it  appear  that  their  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism and  generosity  should,  il 
■  possible,  be  made  more  effective  b> 
perfecting  organizations  in  the  lead- 
ing towns.  For  this  reason,  Mr 
John  L.  Clymer,  of  the  Pacific 
Division,  suggested  that  1  pay  a 
visit  to  that  territory  at  the  first 
possible  opportunity  and  spend  such 
time  there  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember as  the  prospective  results 
would  justify. 

When  I  stepped  off  the  gang-plank 
on  to  the  dock  at  Ketchikan,  the 
first  port  of  entry  in  Alaska,  and 
found  my  hand  lost  in  the  cordial 
grip  of  a  college  friend  and  by  him 
was  successively  introduced  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  leading  business 
men  of  that  busy  little  town,  I  felt 
that  this  welcome  indeed  presaged 
a  successful  trip. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  cover 
the  details  of  our  conference,  but 
the  outcome  was  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Ketchikan  Chapter  with 
jurisdiction  over  southeastern 
Alaska,  south  of  56"  North 
Latitude,  and  with  practically 
every  man  and  woman  of  pro- 
minence assuring  the  new  organ- 
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ization  of  full  and  immediate  co- 
operation and  support. 

At  Wrangell,  our  next  stop,  as  in 
Ketchikan,  the  leading  people  have 
interested  themselves  with  gratify- 
ing enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and 
they  have  an  organization  which  is 
producing  creditable  results.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  800  and 
from  this  population  alone,  sup- 
plemented by  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  a  few  adjoining  camps, 
they  have  a  present  membership  in 
excess  of  650.  This  is  certainly  a  re- 
cord worthy  of  emulation  by  some 
of  our  more  complacent  Chapters 
south  of  the  49th  Parallel. 

Arriving  at  Juneau,  the  Capital 
city,  1  was  introduced  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company  for  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, F.  S.  West,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  along  the  Yukon 
River,  through  the  interior,  and 
from  him  learned  that  a  visit  to 
the  interior  would  not  be  justified, 
owing  to  its  remoteness  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season. 

THE    FOUR    DIVISIONS   OF    ALASKA 

He  explained  that  Alaska  would 
fall  into  four  main   divisions   for 
purposes  of  administration;  South- 
eastern, Southwestern,  Interior  and 
the  Nome  District.  Thetwoformer 
divisions  I  personally  visited;  the 
two  latter  will  of  necessity  be 
handled  by  correspondence.     In 
addirion  to  these  there  is  a  small, 
somewhat  isolated  district,  known 
as  the  Iditarod  District.    The  In- 
terior   Division    embraces    the 
points   along   the   Yukon  and 
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Tanana  rivers,  the  principal  one  being  Fair- 
banks,an  incorporated  town  withapresent  pop- 
ulation of  about  ;,ooo,  engaged  in  gold  placer 
mining.  About  500  acres  of  the  soil  is  under 
cultivation  and  while  excellent  crops  are  ob- 
tained from  the  land  now  under  development, 
there  appear  to  be  certain  natural  limitations  to 
development  along  this  line,  the  chief  of  these 
being  the  prohibitive  expense  of  shipment  of 
these  products  to  the  outside  world.  Nenana,  a 
short  distance  from  Fairbanks,  is  a  government 
railroad  town  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Railroad  Commission.  Its  population  this 
Summer  was  about  1,000  but  with  the  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  defer  the 
completion  of  the  road  between  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  until  the  close  of  the  war,  its 
future  population  is  problematic.  Tanana  is 
merely  a  transfer  point  with  a  population  of 
about  200.  Ruby,  120  miles  below  Tanana,  is 
a  supply  point  for  several  gold  placer  mines  of 
that  vicinity  and  has  a  population  of  about  ^00. 
The  other  points  along  the  Yukon  are  Fort 
Yukon,  Circle,  Eagle  and  Rampart,  none  of 
which  exceeds  50  to  100  whites.  The  entire 
division  will  be  covered  by  the  Tanana  Valley 
Chapter  which  has  already  effected  a  tempor- 
ary organization  and  has  a  membenhip  of 
several  thousand. 

Nome  is  an  incorporated  town  of  about 
2,500  engaged  in  gold  placer  mining,  and 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  a  Chapter  em- 
bracing the  camps  of  Council,  Galovin,  Salmon, 
Teller,  Kewallak.  Deering  and  Dime  Creek. 

The  Iditarod  District  is  a  small,  isolated  dis- 
trict embracing  the  towns  of  Iditarod  and  Flat 
with  a  total  population  not  exceeding  1,000. 

These  districts  of  the  interior,  the  Iditarod 
and  Nome,  are  handicapped  by  their  isolation 
and  although  the  lines  of  communication  are 
satisfactorily  maintained  during  the  summer 
months,  they  receive  only  first-class  mail  in 
Winter  and  must  pay  a  toll  of  25  cents  per 
pound  for  shipments  by  express. 

From  the  2nd  to  the  19th  of  August,  I 
visited  the  towns  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

JUNEAu's  GREAT  WORK 

The  Chapter  at  Juneau  was  established  be- 
fore I  arrived  and  is  effectively  handling  a 
principal  part  of  the  territory  in  the  northern 
section  of  southeastern  Alaska.  The  present 
membership  is  in  excess  of  2,000,  with  a  highly 
creditable  proportion  of  life  members.  Eigh- 
teen bcoes  ot  surgical  dressings  and  two  bcuces 


of  miscellaneous  supplies  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  Supply  Service  warehouse  and  ma- 
terials are  now  on  hand  .for  200  additional 
pairs  of  pajamas.  From  thirty  to  forty  women 
meet  in  their  workrooms  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  prepare  these  supplies  and  their 
efforts  are  admirably  supplemented  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  about  seventy-five  others 
who  carry  on  the  work  in  their  homes.  A  First 
Aid  class  was  just  graduating  as  1  left  and  the 
Finance  Committee  informed  me  that  their 
campaign  for  Chapter  funds  was  being  met 
with  a  hearty  response,  the  Alaska-Gastineau 
mine  alone  having  187  miners  who  have  agreed 
to  contribute  not  less  than  Si.oo  per  month 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Across  the  channel  from  Juneau,  the 
Douglas-Treadwell  Chapter  is  maintaining  a 
Chapter  in  the  face  of  a  disheartening  occur- 
rence at  the  time  of  their  organization.  On 
the  28th  of  last  April,  the  two  towns  repre- 
sented a  thriving  mining  community  and 
with  the  joy  of  patriotism  and  prospective 
success,  they  organized  a  Chapter  that  after- 
noon. At  midnight  the  same  night,  came  the 
great  cave-in.  A  mine  which  had  been  pro- 
ducing millions  of  revenue  and  employing  from 
750  to  1,000  men,  had  been  undermined  too 
far  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  the  walls 
gave  way,  completely  demolishing  the  mine 
and  filling  its  ramifications  with  sea  water. 
The  tide  now  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  shafts 
and  into  the  "glory  hole"  which  once  meant  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Leaving  Juneau  on  the  S.  S.  Spokane,  I 
visited  Haines,  Skagway,  Sitka  and  returned 
to  Ketchikan  to  complete  my  work  there. 
These  first  three  are  small  towns  of  limited 
resources  but  they  are  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  with  remarkable  enthusiasm. 

Returning  from  Ketchikan,  we  touched  for 
a  few  moments  again  at  Wrangell,  where  our 
boat  was  greeted  with  a  surprising  welcome.  It 
was  explained  to  us,  however,  that  this  was  not 
to  be  considered  personal,  but  gastronomical, 
rather.  The  citizens  of  Wrangell  had  been 
without  fresh  meat  for  five  days  prior  to  our 
arrival  and,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Wrangell 
Sentinel  said,  "they  were  certainly  getting 
hungry." 

1 1  appeared  advisable  to  go  direct  to 
Anchorage,  the  farthest  point  westward  in 
southwestern  Alaska,  so  the  following  Saturday 
I  sailed  for  that  port.  We  passed  by  many 
remarkable  glaciers  running  down  to  the  Gulf 
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of  Alaska,  all  of  them,  as  we  were  informed, 
being  arms  of  a  wonderful  inland  lake  of  ice, 
back  in  the  heart  of  the  Alaska  mountains. 

We  arrived  at  Controller  Bay  in  the  evening 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  new  Government 
railroad  and  dock  which  are  being  built  at 
Katalla,  tapping  the  beds  of  anthracite  coal 
in  that  locality. 

THE   bishop's  joke 

At  Cordova,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Bishop  Rowe,  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Alaska,  who  is  a  splendid  up-standing  sort 
of  a  man,  highly  esteemed  by  the  men  with 
whom  he  works  and  respected  by  all  classes. 
They  tell  a  story  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  an  ex- 
perienced "  musher,"  that  one  winter  day  as  he 
was  going  along  the  trail  to  the  interior,  he  met 
an  old  "sour-dough"  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  inquired  of  him  the  character  of 
the  trail  over  which  his  chance  acquaintance 
had  passed.  "That  trail,"  the  "sour-dough" 
responded,  not   recognizing  the   Bishop,  "is 

certainly  the I  ever  came  over  in   my 

life.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  how  is  the  trail 
that  you  just  came  over?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  brother,"  an- 
swered the  Bishop,  "it's  just  about  the  same 
sort  of  a  trail." 

Leaving  Seward  we  arrived  in  Anchorage 
harbor  at  noon,  where  we  anchored  and  since 
there  is  no  dock  to  which  large  boats  can  tie, 
we  were  carried  ashore  by  the  launch  provided 
for  that  purpose,  followed  by  our  baggage  on  a 
lighter. 

Anchorage  is  a  town  of  about  5,000  popula- 
tion, situated  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  building  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  and  is  managed  by  the 
Alaska  Engineering  Commission-  which  has 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  road.  Its  harbor 
is  open  to  navigation  during  the  summer 
months  only,  through  Cook  Inlet,  but  when  it 
freezes  over  during  the  winter,  all  supplies 
must  be  shipped  by  dog  team  across  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  from  Seward.  The  decision  of  the 
Government  to  discontinue  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks may  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
although  it  appears  certain  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  between  Seward  to  Anchorage 
and  from  Anchorage  to  the  coal  fields  in  that 
vicinity.  These  Chickaloon  and  Matanuska 
coal  fields  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  semi- 
bituminotis  coal  suitable  for  naval  use,  and  an 


abundant  supply  of  immature  coal  or  lignite 
suitable  for  domestic  use.  There  are  also  some 
copper  and  gold  mines  in  that  vicinity  in  a 
state  of  development.  In  the  country  north 
of  Anchorage,  agriculture  and  dairying  are 
being  successfully  engaged  in,  while  hog  and 
chicken  raising  are  likewise  being  developed. 
The  fertile  though  shallow  soil,  together 
with  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  abundant 
rainfall  seem  to  mature  an  excellent  quality  of 
vegetables  and  berries,  as  well  as  satisfactory 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Flowers  reach  a  size 
and  beauty  superior  to  the  finest  hothouse 
products  in  the  States.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Engineering  Commission  I  was  able  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  railroad,  sixty  miles  north 
of  Anchorage,  and  from  there  by  horseback 
and  wagon  fourteen  miles  to  the  next  construc- 
tion camp,  preaching,  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  the  gospel  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  finding  an  intelligent  and  ready  response 
when  I  urged  their  assistance  for  the  Chapter 
to  be  established  at  Anchorage. 

AN    ALASKAN    FAIR 

An  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Fair  had  been 
arranged  to  be  held  in  Anchorage  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  of  September  and,  in  addition 
to  organizing  a  Chapter  there,  I  remained  to 
address  a  public  meeting  held  the  first  night 
of  the  Fair.  An  attractive  float  was  prepared 
for  the  parade,  which  opened  the  festivities 
on  that  day.  It  represented  the  "Angel  of 
Mercy"  with  hands  outstretched  over  the 
soldier,  sailor  and  Red  Cross  nurse.  Five 
army  tents  adorned  with  the  insignia  and 
campaign  slogans  of  the  Red  Cross  were  placed 
at  the  principal  corners  of  the  town,  with  the 
announced  intention,  apparently  fulfilled  later, 
of  receiving  several  thousand  new  member- 
ships. 

While  in  Anchorage,  I  received  a  cable  from 
Headquarters,  requesting  me,  if  possible,  to  be 
in  Seattle  by  the  30th. 

On  the  trip  from  Anchorage  to  Seward,  we 
traveled  by  speeder,  which  is  similar  to  a  hand- 
car except  that  it  is  operated  by  motor  power, 
down  to  the  camp  of  Potter  Creek  located  at 
Turnagain  Arm.  It  was  about  half  past  five 
when  we  arrived  there  and  although  it  had 
been  explained  to  me  that  in  this  body  of 
water  the  tidal  variation  is  second  highest  in 
the  world — being  second  only  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy — the  fact  had  not  especially  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind.    The  engineer  showed 
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me  the  ground  for  the  encampment  and  pointed  comes  rushing  in  and  the  gale,  which  usually 

to  the  launch,  or  "  gas  boat "  as  they  are  com-  blows  down  from  the  snow-capped  mountains 

monly  called,  which  was  standing  high  and  and  glaciers,  whips  it  into  a  tempest.    One  of 

dry  on  the  mud  flat  down  toward  the  Arm.  the  miners  informed  me  that  he  had,  at  one 

The  water  was  a  perceptible  distance  out  from  time,     endeavored    for    fourteen    successive 


ALASKA 
Cut  off  from  the  rest  or  the  world  by  snowandiceformany  monfhsof  theyear,  (he  woman  residents  of  Alaska  spend 
the  long  tvinier  days  knttling  or  rolling  bandages  for  the  Red  Cross,  with  a  zeal  that  is  surpassed  by  tew,  if  any,  members 
ol  the  ^ieiy 

days  to  launch  a  boat  so  that  he  could  cross 
to  the  other  side,  but  without  avail. 

They  built  a  roaring  fire  so  we  were  able 
to  dry  our  clothes,  which  had  been  wet  by 
our  involuntary  immersion,  and  we  spent  a 
most  interesting  evening  listening  to  tales  of 
the  early  gold  rush,  from  one  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  ordeal  of  that  struggle  for  sudden 
riches.  The  next  morning  the  engineer  as- 
sured me  that  we  would  leave  on  the  speeder 
for  the  next  camp.  The  country  was  particu- 
larly attractive  because  of  the  freshness  after 
a  recent  rain  and  following  the  line  of  the  road 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  civilization  save 
for  the  rails  of  steel  and  the  accompanying 
telephone  poles,  it  lent  an  alluring  charm  to 


the  boat  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how 
we  would  be  able  to  float  it,  when  my  com- 
panion started  running  down  toward  it.  1 
could  see  no  especial  reason  for  his  haste,  but 
being  unwilling  to  show  less  enthusiasm  than 
he  evinced,  1  likewise  started  at  a  very  respect- 
able pace  toward  the  water's  edge.  The  ex- 
planation of  his  precipitateness  was  there 
when  we  arrived.  The  tide  had  displayed  a 
greater  speed  than  we  had  and  the  water  was 
nearly  to  our  knees  when  we  clambered  aboard. 
We  had  barely  gained  our  balance  on  deck 
before  the  boat  was  afloat. 

This  Tumagain  Arm  is  as  ominous  as  its 
name  suggests,  and  is  one  of  the  roughest 
bodies  irf  water  in  the  world  when  the  tide 
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the  entire  scene.  The  road  led  over  many 
glacier  streams  which  rushed  downward  to 
the  Arm,  where  wild  ducks  paddled  comforta- 
bly, audibly  commenting  on  affairs  in  general 
as  we  went  by.  Past  the  magnificent  ^aciers 
were  the  jagged  snow-topped  mountains  in  the 
background,  their  lower  slopes  and  valleys 
covered  with  heavy  undergrowth  and  bushes. 
We  passed  the  Kenai  River  and  lake  where 
we  could  look  across  and  see  the  virgin  carribou 
and  moose  country  of  the  world. 

COMPETING    WITH    THE    "mOVIES" 

I  organized  the  Chapter  at  Seward  with 
splendid  interest  evinced  on  all  sides.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  at  which  some  short 
addresses  were  made  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee selected,  the  meeting  being  held  in  a 
motion  picture  theatre,  following  a  film  of 
melodramatic  atrocity  which  should  be  for- 
bidden by  legislative  enactment.  Saying  noth- 
ing of  elopements  and  scandal,  there  were  two 
murders  and  somuch  bloodshed  that  my  humble 
attempt  to  depict  the  horrors  of  the  European 
war,  did  not  meet  with  the  response  it  had  in 
other  places,  and  was  considered  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  cinema  horrors  preceding. 
The  Chapter,  however,  appeared,  in  spite  of 
this  handicap,  to  be  in  a  good  condition  and 
announced  itself  ready  to  undertake  all 
branches  of  the  work. 

A  TRUE   PIONEER 

At  Seward,  we  were  seated  around  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  little  hotel  one  evening  with  the 
rain  pouring  down  outside,  and  the  proprietor, 
who  was  somewhat  expansive  in  the  genial 
warmth,  told  us  some  of  his  experiences  when, 
together  with  his  wife,  he  had  operated  a  road- 
house  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  in  the  earlier 
days.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  road-house 
in  Alaska  occupies  no  mean  position,  since 
it  is  the  precursor  ofcivilization  in  these  remote 
parts  of  the  territory,  where  a  more  pretentious 
hostelry  would  never  be  found.  Among  the 
incidents  he  recounted,  I  got  one  of  the  best 
first-aid  stories  that  I  heard  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  that  his  wife  was  generally  known 
in  that  vicinity  as  "The  Doctor."  This  title 
was  given- her  from  an  occurrence  one  winter 
when  she  was  left  alone  in  the  road-house  and  a 
man  was  brought  to  her  door  with  a  seriously 
dislocated  shoulder.  Eighteen  hours  previ- 
ously, one  <A  the  splendid  "malamutes"  in  his 


dog  team  had  fallen  over  the  cliff  and  in  trying 
to  effect  a  rescue,  the  man  had  slipped,  fallen 
and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  After  a  night 
and  half  a  day  of  misery,  he  was  brought  to 
the  road-house  door,  with  no  doctor  within  a 
radius  of  many  miles,  nor  anyone  skilled  in 
medicine.  "The  Doctor"  had,  however,  seen 
a  "picture  book"  as  she  called  it,  in  a  camp 
five  miles  from  there  and  her  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  a  picture  of  just  such  an  injury, 
with  the  accompanying  directions  of  how  to 
remedy  it.  So  she  sent  the  only  man  who  was 
in  camp  assisting  her  across  the  unbroken  trail 
to  this  camp  and  when  he  returned  a  few 
hours  later  he  had  with  him  this  precious 
volume. 

"The  Doctor's"  first  attempt,  after  reading 
the  instructions,  resulted  only  in  a  scream  of 
agony  from  her  patient,  which  they  declare 
could  have  been  heard  clear  to  the  Yukon. 
The  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  the 
shoulder  slipped  back  into  place  and  after  a 
few  days'  care,  the  man  was  again  able  to  take 
the  trail. 

This  little  book,  which  had  so  happily  wan- 
dered into  that  remote  territory,  appeared  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  First  Aid 
instruction  book  from  which  thousands  of 
Red  Cross  members  are  now  learning  the  essen- 
tials for  the  conservation  of  their  lives  and 
health. 

TheS.S.Nor(&aj«/«m  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
Friday  evening  and  it  finally  arrived  at  haif- 
past  seven  Saturday  morning.  That  night 
the  glacier  stream,  which  flows  through  the 
town,  broke  through  its  ice  retaining  wall  and 
destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  $i$o,ooo. 
Part  of  the  residence  section  was  washed  away 
and  only  by  the  most  tireless  efforts  in  building 
temporary  dams  and  dynamiting  the  obstruc- 
tions along  the  course  of  the  stream,  were  they 
able  to  save  the  business  district  from  complete 
demolition. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  farmers  was  compelled 
to  emulate  her  arboreally  inclined  ancestors 
and  spent  a  night  in  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree 
to  keep  from  being  washed  away.  Two  trap- 
pers were  carried  away  on  a  log,  into  the  icy 
waters  of  Resurrection  Bay  where  they  cruised 
aimlessly  about  until  the  fog  lifted  and  they 
were  rescued  by  some  friends. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip,  1  had  a  most 
enjoyable  conference  with  Gov.  J .  F,  A.  Strong 
and  the  organizations  and  work  seemed  to  meet 
with  his  hearty  approval. 
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SoixanU  Trots,  the  First  American  Newspaper  Published  in  the  Trenches  by  Section  63 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Section — An  Odd  Combination  of  Gaiety 

and  Deep  Pathos 

BY 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN  FIFE 


Mirth  and  cheerfulness  are  as  common 
at  the  front  to-day  as  the  grim  visage 
that  goes  with  war  and  men  have  proved 
that  they  will  laugh  and  joke  even  in  the 
face  of  death.  Probably  if  they  did  not 
everybody  on  both  sides  would  go  stark 
mad. 


Paris,  August,  1917 
4   S    a    temperamental    index    of    the 
i\        men  who  are  fighting  for  the  Allies' 

/  %  cause  in  Europe,  there  is  nothing 
#  ^  more  eloquent  than  the  "trench 
■^  ^  paper,"  This  is  the  generic  name 
for  the  publications  which  the  men  themselves 
write,  edit  and  issue  directly  at  the  front  for 
the  information  and  general  amusement  of 
their  fellow  creatures 
and  to  recall,  if  pos- 
sible, the  sadly 
strayed  gaiety  of 
nations. 

A  publication  in 
many  ways  similar 
to  those  brought  out 
in  the  trenches,  and 
with  the  announced 
distinction  of  being 
"The  First  American  Newspaper  Printed  at  the 
Front"  is  now  being  issued  every  Sunday  by 
Section  63  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Ambu- 
lance service.  The  title  of  this  weekly  produc- 
tion is  Soixante  Trois,  done  in  large  and  decora- 
tive lettering  beneath  the  Red  Cross  emblem, 
and  the  American  Eagle  which  is  majestically 
winging  its  way  toward  the  crossed  flags  of  the 
United  States  and  France  in  the  upper  right 
corner. 

In  common  with  its  sister-publications, 
SoixanU  Trois  is  an  ambitious  effort,  "pulled" 
on  a  duplicating  machine  and  owing  to  its 
popularity  and  the  inability  always  to  get 
enough  paper-stock,  rarely  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  go  around. 

SoixanU  Trois  is  an  ambitious  youngster, 
embellished  with'  drawings  of  commendable 
skill  and  illuminated  with  exceptional  verse. 
Its  cdumns  range  through  the  emotions  from 
gravity  to  gaiety.  There  are  editorials  of 
appeal  to  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the 


men  and  prompt  recognition  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Then,  too,  there  is  all  the  news  of 
the  immediate  vicinity — which  may  mean  as 
much  as  two  hundred  square  yards  of  Mother 
Earth — the  dissemination  of  advice  and  the 
elucidation,  in  simple  language,  of  officially 
couched  orders  from  the  chef  de  section.  Lat- 
est reports  of  activities  in  the  dugouts  and 
mess  room  are  given  with  characteristic  com- 
ment and  the  cus- 
tomary woes  of  the 
editor  are  by  no 
means  omitted.  Gos- 
sip, "social  notes" 
and  banteringoccupy 
much  space  in  its 
pages  and  here  the 
staff  has  its  innings, 
and  lays  about  itself 
as  if  it  were  at  a 
Donnybrook  Fair.  The  "grouch"  is  held  up  to 
general  view  invariably  with  good  result,  the 
joker  is  paid  in  his  own  coin  and  the  fellow 
upon  whom  every  one  imposes  is  stiffened  to 
just  rebellion. 

As  the  men  of  this  section,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  others  in  the  service,  have  been  drawn  from 
practically  all  the  professions,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  there  should  be  capable  writers 
among  them.     But  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  few  magazines  in  America  have  pub- 
lished anything  upon  the  war  which,  in  its 
way.    is    better   than    the   following  verses; 
"L'Ambulancier,"  by  Burr  C.  Cook: 
It's  a  sorry  job,  on  a  sorry  road, 
With  the  brancards  shaking  their  gory  load. 
And  the  agonized  cry  of  the  poor  bltssi — 
Dmicement,  Dowcement,  s'il  boms  plall. 
A  man's  last  hope,  and  love  and  fear, 
Are  swinging  there  in  his  stretcher  gear. 
But  no  matter  the  danger,  night  or  day. 
He  must  jIIUt  doucement — s'il  vmts  plait. 


T,„t      A» 
,^t  R  I  C. 


ol.  1   iV«.6 


'AUX    /VT/-?CCa  riff\UCE  5EFT.  TJ'1T7.  H-;y.9.i^ 


He  has  done  his  work,  and  done  ii  well, 
Through  the  cannons  roar  and  the  bursting  shell 
You  think  it's  a  job  for  embusqui  ? 
Doucemeni,  Doucemeiit — i'il  vous  plait. 

When  peace  has  come  and  the  guns  are  stilled, 
And  the  last  red  blood  on  the  earth  is  spilled. 
And  death  has  sheathed  her  mighly  scythe. 
And  hate  and  envy  have  been  put  by 
Then  Time  may  find  a  pleasant  word, 
Kor  the  man  who  did  not  draw  the  sword. 
Who  put  his  faith  and  his  life,  instead. 
In  the  succor  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Red. 
Who  kept  his  counsel  and  drove  his  way, 
.Doucemeni,  Douument — i'il  vous  plait. 

A  glance  through  the  file  of  Soixante 
Trojs,  encloses  such  remarkable  metropoli- 
tanism  as  the  issue  of  a  pictorial  supple- 
ment. It  was  a  full  page  devoted  to  the 
display  of  the  section's  emblem,  an  American 
spread-eagle  standing  upon  a  shield  on  one 
half  of  which  was  blazoned  the  Red  Cross  and 
on  the  other  the  tri-color  of  France,  the  device 
being  executed  in  inks  of  three  colors.  This 
same  issue  contained  an  advertising  section 
given  up  mainly  to  an  exploitation  of  the  am- 
bulance men's  laundryman  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  patronizing  him  or  someone  else. 
The  heading  of  the  advertisements  was  a  life- 
like picture  of  clothes — mentionable  and  un- 
mentionable— hung  en  a  line. 

So  many  and  so  great  are  the  risks  that  the 
Red  Cross  ambulanciers  take  in  their  work  of 
transporting  the  wounded,  that  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  skim  lightlv — 
perhaps  to  avoid  thinking — over  the  casual- 
ties among  their  sections.  In  any  other 
publication  than  Soixavte  Trots  what  follows 
would  be  considered  scant  and  casual  notice 
of  a  thrilling  incident  and  its  attendant 
bravery : 


A.  H,  C.  MEN  WOUNDED 

Price  McQuillan  and  Wayne  Vctterlein,  both  of 
XXM,  were  seriously  wounded  at  an  advance  post 
on  August  5.  They  were  loading  their  machine, 
assisted  by  five  brancardiers  when  a  shell  burst  near 
them.  Only  one  brancardier  escaped.  Of  the 
others,  one  was  killed  and  three  wounded.  Bean 
and  Moorehead  went  courageously  to  their  assis- 
tance, through  a  thick  curtain  of  gas.  .  It  was  found 
necessary  to  amputate  one  of  McQuillan's  legs  and 
two  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Vetlerlein  received 
seven  serious  wounds.  Both  men  have  shown  a 
fine  courage  which  makes  us  proud  of  them  and  of 
America. 

They  have  both  been  decorated  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  M6Jaille  Milttaire. 

Fatalism  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of 
the  men  who  have  done  such  heroic  work  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  ambulance  service  and  it 
finds  full  expression  in  this  little  essay. 

THE   SOLDrER's  GODDESS 

1  have  waiched  them  pass^thc  dust-covered, 
canvas-hooded,  big  gray  camions — close  behind 
each  other,  countless  numbers  of  them  in  line, 
noisily  rumbling  up  the  long  white  road  to  the 
from.  Each  packed  with  silenl,  war-clad  men; 
men  with  the  calm,  fixed  look  of  grim  under- 
standing on  their  bronzed  faces,  and  a  strange, 
bright  light  in  their  eyes;  trailing  up  the  white 
road  under  cover  of  the  star-lit  night,  or  through 
ancient  villages,  peaceful  fields,  sleeping,  sombre 
forests — on,  on,  toward  the  gleaming  battle 
grounds. 

And  happening,  for  an  instant,  to  catch  the 
eve  of  one  of  these  silent,  war  clad  men,  I  have 
tried  to  divine  his  thoughts,  to  picture  the  golden 
hopes  of  his  former  life,  to  guess  at  the  part  he 
played  in  the  big  world  before  all  things  changed 
and  he  became  one  in  these  miles  of  camion-trains. 
And  wondering,  I  have  endeavored  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  uncomplaining,  unquestioning, 
unhesitating  light  in  his  eyes.    No  doubt,  I  thought, 
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there  must  be  a  sustaining  philosophy,  something 
with  a  strong  power  of  counteraction. 

Fatalism!  I  hit  upon  that  as  the  one  thing 
the  soldier  could  place  his  trust  in,  and,  relieved 
by  so  doing,  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  new  sense  of 
comfort  and  even  of  security! 

A  child  of  fate  he  is  then,  irresponsible  as  to 
worldly  worries,  no  longer  burdened  with  the 
complex  exigencies  of  civil  life,  leaving  it  all  to 
his  new  goddess,  his  "all-in-all,"  the  source  of  his 
"peace  that  passeth  understanding."  So  he  sits, 
calm,  uncomplaining,  statue-like!  A  passenger  for 
the  front   from  which,   he   knows,   he   may   not 

The  advertisements  which  frequently  appear 
in  the  journal  serve  as  an  outlet  for  fun- 
making.  The  camp  canteen  evidently  has  its 
troublesjudgingfrom  this  advertisement  which 
appeared  not  long  ago: 

THE  CANTEEN 

In  Order  to  Carry  a  Larger 

And  More  Complete  Stock 

WE  NEED  MORE  CAPITAL 

Can  You  Throw  in  20  Francs  Quick? 

If  Not,  Don't  Kick  if  We  Are  Sold  Out  Twelve 

Hours 

After  Supplies  Arrive! 

"BUY  A  CANTEEN  BOND  TO-DAY" 

At  the  foot  of  one  page  appeared  this  bit  of 
advice: 

BE  PREPARED! 

To  Receive  the 

?ROIX  DE  GUERRE 

MEDAILLE  MILITAIRE 

YOU  MUST  BE  BRIGHT! 

Have  your  Belts  and  Buttons  Shined  by 

CLOUD— Tent  "A" 

The  readiness  with  which  the  familiar  and 
distinguished  things  at  home  are  utilized  for 
camp  consumption  is  well  attested  in  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  of  the  letter-wnting 
"busher": 

HIS   LETTER  HOME 

Dear  Al. — Gee,  this  is  a  great  life,  and  you  can 
bet  I'm  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  We  have  been 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  for  the  past  month  now. 
You  boys  back  home  would  open  your  eyes  if  you 
could  see  the  things  wc  see  every  day  Even  as  I 
write  there  are  six  planes  battling  in  the  air  above 
me.  Shells  are  bursting  around  us  in  every  direc- 
tioi  and  pieces  fall  on  the  paper  in  front  of  me. 


Any  ordinary  man  would  be  scared  to  death,  but 
you  know  me,  Al. 

The  airplanes  are  most  bothersome  at  night. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  Jersey  and  seen  the  mos- 
quitoes? Well,  that's  they,  and  worse.  Bombs 
drop  everywhere;  in  the  soup,  in  your  tobacco,  on 
your  beds  and  even  in  your  boots  when  you  take 
them  off  at  night. 

The  boys  in  the  trenches  are  safe  compared  with 
us.  They  don't  have  to  drive  along  roads  with 
shells  bursting  every  inch.  Many  is  the  time  I've 
lit  a  cigarette  and  held  the  match  for  the  wind  of 
a  passing  shell  to  put  out. 

You  know  me,  Al.  I  used  to  be  a  peaceful 
citizen,  but  I've  gotten  so  I  crave  the  sight  of 
blood  and  the  sight  of  battle,  and  the  chief  has  the 
deuce  of  a  time  keeping  me  from  chasing  the  Germans 
in  my  ambulance. 

One  of  the  things  you've  got  to  get  used  to  is 
the  sight  of  the  millions  of  wounded  you  see  every 
day.  As  we  rush  down  the  road  through  shot  and 
shell  wc  often  pass  poor  fellows  with  both  legs  shot 
off  running  to  safety,  and  armless  men  wave  to  us 
to  stop  as  we  go  buzzing  by. 

Al,  have  you  ever  been  hit  by  a  shell?  Well, 
I  have,  lots  of  times.  After  a  while  you  get  so 
used  to  it  that  all  you  notice  is  the  extra  weight 
of  the  pieces  you  carry  around  in  you  and  the  medals 
they  make  you  wear. 

I  know  what  you're  going  to  ask  me.  No,  we  don't 
get  much  time  to  shoot  craps.     Write  soon. 
Your  pal 

Rip. 

As  the  American  Red  Cross  ambulance  ser- 
vice has  been  taken  into  the  United  States 
army,  the  verses  published  in  one  of  the  latest 
issues  of  Soixante  Trots,  are  particularly  appro- 
priate. 


A  toast  or  two  and  a  last  salute, 

A  touch  of  fame  and  of  good  repute, 

Of  work  well  done  and  nobly  led. 

And  the  tale  of  the  A.  R.  C.  is  said. 

A  simple  tale  but  its  lore  will  last 

When  the  annals  of  war  are  dead  and  past. 

So  fill  your  glasses  and  raise  them  high, 

A  fare-you-well  and  a  last  good-bye! 

A  fare-you-well  and  a  last  "  bonne  chance," 
For  the  Eagle's  wings  are  aloft  in  France, 
And  the  old  U.  S.  has  called  her  sons, 
A  million  men  and  a  million  guns. 
The  knell  is  struck  for  the  volunteer. 
It's  into  the  regular  army  gear. 
So  fill  your  glasses  and  raise  them  high, 
A  fare-you-well  and  a  last  good-bye! 


Wi)t  ISittt  Cro00  Moikt 

(The  following  poem  was  found  among  the  effects  of  a  badly  wounded  British  soldier.    fVe  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  author.) 

MOT  a  blinkin'  rap  do  we  care  for  the  chap 
^  '     Wilh  a  Red  Cross  on  his  sleeve. 
'Till  we  get  to  the  front,  on  the  stand  to  shunt, 
An'  a  farewell  bomb  when  you  leave. 


Midst  that  flying  death  you  hold  your  breath, 

An'  life  seems  suddenly  dear. 
While  the  Red  Cross  Chap  is  out  of  the  scrap. 

In  the  safest  part  of  the  rear. 

It  doesn't  seem  fair  for  him  to  be  there, 
While  we  face  the  powder  and  smoke, 

An'  check  the  Huns  with  red-hot  guns. 
An'  cheer  and  curse  and  choke. 

But  many  a  lad  feels  thundering  glad. 
When  the  night  lends  a  sheltering  cloak. 

To  be  overhauled  by  the  chap  he's  called 
The  bloomin'  Red  Cross  Bloke. 

My  own  turn  came — it's  part  of  the  game — 

In  a  scrap  we  had  before  Loos. 
When  the  blinkin'  Huns  tried  to  pinch  the  guns 

Of  the  1 5th — never  mind  whose. 

They  tried  and  tried,  and  you  bet  they  died, 

While  we  lost  many  a  chum. 
When  the  message  came  through;  "Now  Lads 
stand  to" 

And  the  next  was,  "  Here  they  come!" 


We  charged  and  yelled,  an'  the  line  we  held. 

But  I  don't  remember  the  rest, 
For  the  earth  spun  round,  and  I  hit  the  ground. 

With  dayhght  inside  my  chest. 

When  next  I  woke  a  Red  Cross  Bloke 
Was  crossing  that  zone  of  death; 

An'  I  watched  him  come  through  that  shrapnel 
hum- 
Just  watched  and  held  my  breath. 

He  reached  my  side  with  a  crawl  and  glide. 

An'  I  blessed  his  crimson  crest. 
When  he'd  made  me  snug  with  a  comfy  plug 

In  the  painful  hole  in  my  chest. 

Then  away  he  crept,  and  I  must  have  slept. 

But  when  I  awoke  with  pain, 
1  was  down  at  the  base  as  a  hospital  case. 

An'  booked  down  for  "  Blighty"  again. 

We  landed  all  right  on  a  wet  stormy  night. 
But  what  did  we  care  for  the  rain. 

For  a  Red  Cross  Bloke  fixed  me  up  with  a  smoke 
An'  a  crib  on  a  Red  Cross  train. 


So  that's  why  I'm  here,  leeling  shaky  and  queer. 

In  this  clinkin'  Red  Cross  bed, 
With  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  when  I'm  feeling  worse 

To  lay  cool  things  on  my  head. 

An'  though  it  all  seems  to  be  part  of  my  dreams. 

Yet  I  know  it  is  not  all  a  hoax. 
There  are  thousands  to-day  who  are  ready  to 
say, 

"Thank  God  for  the  Red  Cross  Blokes." 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  COMMISSION  TO  ITALY 


GEORGE  F.  BAKER,  JR. 

(Ctuirvdl  BJ  Oh  CarnmiiiKm) 


IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  reverses  sustained 
by  the  Italian  Army,  an  unqualified 
endoVsement  now  of  its  energy,  ability 
and  bravery  might  seem  ill  timed;  our 
Commission  is  so  strong,  however,  in  its 
convictions  in  that  direction  that  it  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  but  seems  an  obligation  to  us 
to  tell  of  it  in  every  way  we  can.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  attempt  to  explain  the  recent 
serious  reverse,  because  to  one  who  has  been 
on  the  ground  and  who  has  been  impressed 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  (as  are  all  who 
visit  Italy)  there  is  no  plausible  explanation. 
For  months  past  visitors  have  been  learning 
of  I  taly's  great  need  for  large  guns  and  artillery 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  ammunition.  While 
believing  that  the  advance  of  the  Italian  Army 
into  Austrian  territory  was  limited  by  such 
needs,  we,  in  no  way,  understood  that  these 
supplies  were  a  necessity  for  successful  defense. 
It  would  be  quite  natural,  however,  that  even 
if  guns  and  ammunition  were  lacking  for  de- 
fense purposes  the  Italian  generals  and  officials 
would  hesitate  to  divulge  such  a  condition 
unless,  perhaps,  to  officials  of  the  Allies  who 
could  remedy  it. 

Our  Connmission,  composed  of  Mr.  John 
Morron,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  Dr. 
Victor  G.  Heiser,  Mr.  Nicholas  F.  Brady  and 
the  Chairman,  left  New  York  the  latter  part 
of  July  and,  after  visiting  the  British  and 
French  fronts  in  France,  spent  five  weeks  in 
Italy  studying  conditions  to  determine  how  the 
American  Red  Cross  could  render  the  most 
efficient  aid  and  cooperation  there.  During 
our  trip  we  covered  practically  the  entire 
territory,  from  North  to  South,  includingSicily, 
visiting  Rome.Naples, Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Palermo,  Brindisi,  Bari,  Ta- 
ranto,  Messina,  Lecce,  etc.  Two  weeks  were 
spent  with  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies  at  the  Italian  front. 

Our  best  information  was  that  Italy  has 
about  4,000,000  men  under  arms,  and  that 
there  were  available  for  the  wounded  1,000,000 


beds.  The  many  hospitals  which  we  visited 
were  almost  without  exception  clean  and 
efficiently  maintained,  with  able  doctors  and 
surgeons  directing  their  activities.  Inaword, 
we  can  say  that  in  our  judgment  Italy  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  she  is 
caring  for  her  wounded.  We  do  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  Italy  has  no  needs  in  the  matter 
of  caring  for  her  wounded,  but  merely  wish  to 
emphasize  that  she  has  made  the  very  best 
use  of  the  means  available.  We  believe  there 
is  a  fine  opportunity  for  relief  work  in  various 
directions  in  Italy,  and  that  American  sym- 
pathy and  aid  in  that  country  will  be  deeply 
appreciated,  evidencing  anew  our  desire  to  help 
wherever  help  is  needed.  Moral  assistance 
in  times  such  as  these  to  a  nation  that  has  been 
struggling  hard  gives  new  heart  and  courage. 
Such  aid  as  the  American  Red  Cross  can  bring 
will  accomplish  this  to  no  little  degree. 

There  is  throughout  Italy  a  great  quantity 
of  hospitals,  often  located  in  a  building  that 
formerly  might  have  been  a  school,  a  mon- 
astery, a  convent,  a  hotel,  or  just  a  dwell- 
ing. These  structures  have  been  so  altered 
as  to  be  well  adapted  for  hospital  use.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  many  new  hospitals  constructed 
since  the  war.  Many  of  these  have  2,000 
or  more  beds  and  are  modern  in  every  way. 
The  construction  is  generally  of  stucco,  with 
tile  roof,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  one-story 
structure  having  individual  wards,  with  pas- 
sages cormecttng,  and  with  operating  theatres 
conveniently  located. 

Another  type  of  hospital  that  is  most  in- 
teresting is  the  movable  hospital  that  can  be 
dismantled  and  placed  on  automobile  trucks. 
This  type  varies.  In  some  cases  there  is 
only  the  operating  room  and  equipment 
— all  of  which  is  carried  on  one  truck. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  complete  hospital, 
including  wards,  kitchen,  electric  light  plant, 
radiograph,  artificial  heat  plant,  etc.,  as  well ' 
as  operating  rooms.  Some  of  these  larger 
moveable    hospitals    require    sixteen    motor 
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trucks  for  their  transport,  and  when  set  up 
serve  very  well  for  ail  cases.  We  visited  such 
a  hospital  on  our  trip,  which  was  in  charge  of 
Major  Balda  Rossi,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
men  of  Italy,  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
operating  hospitals  right  at  the  front,  almost 
in  the  trenches  themselves.  It  seems  thai 
the  Italian  people  had  such  confidence  in 
him  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  col- 
lected 30D.000  lire  to  be  spent  exactly  as  he 
himself  saw  fit,  and  he  undertook  to  establish 
a  complete  operating  hospital  that  could  be 
picked  up  and  put  on  sixteen  lorries.  These 
hospitals  Major  Rossi  would  push  up  to  the 
front  in  the  most  dangerous  places,  always 
accompanying  them  himself.  Whenever  the 
line  moved  forward  he  was  not  satisfied  to  stay 
where  he  was,  but  insisted  on  pushing  forward 
with  the  advance.  He  told  us  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  operated,  taken  down  the 
hospital,  transported  it  150  kilometres,  and 
there  operated  again  all  within  twenty-four 
hsurs.  He  was  clear  in  his  views  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  certain  kinds  of  operation  being 
performed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  demon- 
strated this  to  us  later  on,  when  we  were 
lunching  with  him  at  one  of  his  hospitals,  by 
showing  us  a  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
stomach  eight  hours  before,  and  who  was 
in  such  an  exhausted  condition  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  blood,  that  they  could  not  even 
operate  on  him,  although  he  was  under  an 
anssthetic  and  on  the  operating  table  at  the 
time,  and  they  were  using  every  means  to 
keep  him  alive.  He  said  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
case;  that  the  man  could  not  be  operated  on, 
and  must  die,  but  that  if  he  had  been  able  to 
get  him  within  two  hours  he  could  have  saved 
his  life. 

1'he  hospitals,  or  rather,  relief  stations,  up 
near  the  lines  are  always  under  cover.  They 
may  be  in  dugouts  or  in  caves  constructed  in 
the  solid  rock.  In  one  case  we  visited  a  com- 
plete hospital  lodged  in  an  Austrian  railroad 
tunnel  which  had  not  been  quite  completed 
when  the  war  broke  out. 

To  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  during  the  war 
and  has  gained  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  Italians,  it  is  distressing  to  think  that  all 
the  beautifully  equipped  hospitals  in  the 
territory  recently  captured  by  the  Austrians 
are  lost — at  least  lost  as  far  as  their  usefulness 
for  the  Italian  wounded  is  concerned.  What 
has  become  of  these  wounded  is  a  question 


that  as  yet  seems  unanswered.  While  we 
were  at  the  front  there  were  about  60,000 
wounded  in  this  territory.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  anything  like  that  number  were 
there  when  the  Italians  retired,  as  it  was  only 
on  account  of  the  Italian  offensive  that  there 
were  as  many  as  that  during  our  visit.  Let 
us  hope  few  hospital  patients  were  captured, 
though,  frankly,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  those 
that  were  there  could  have  been  removed. 

It  would  seem  that  one's  estimate  of  Italy 
and  its  army  would  change  somewhat  in  view 
of  the  recent  reverses;  our  confidence,  however, 
remains  unshaken  and  so  our  impressions,  as 
expressed  immediately  on  our  return  to  this 
country^which  was  some  few  days  before 
the  Austrian  advance — still  hold  good.  In 
our  estimate  of  Italy  as  expressed  at  that  time 
we  said;  "We  cannot  overstate  our  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Italian  Army  on  all  its  fronts.  They  have  not 
only  attained  extraordinary  military  advantage 
over  their  enemies,  but  they  have  ably  devoted 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  care  and 
welfare  of  their  army  and  their  wounded. 
We  have  seen  the  mountain  heights  border- 
ing the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  were  held  by 
the  Austrians.  From  these  heights  the  Italians 
drove  their  enemies  well  back  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  to-day,  instead  of  defending  their 
country  from  the  plains,  they*  are  attacking 
the  enemy  from  the  mountain  tops  which 
afford  them  equal  advantages  as  to  positions. 
The  stories  of  the  difficulties  of  taking  these 
positions,  and  the  stories  of  the  bravery  of  the 
men  who  accomplished  this  feat  can  only  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  visits  the 
battlefield  itself.  Accounts  and  pictures  can- 
not possibly  give  a  true  comprehension.  In 
cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  position  through  attack, 
the  Italians  resorted  to  secretly  building  tun- 
nels underneath  the  particular  territory  occu- 
pied, and  blowing  it  up  with  an  enormous 
charge  of  explosive. 

"The  amount  of  permanent  construction, 
such  as  building  of  mountain  roads  for  auto- 
mobiles and  mountain  railways  to  serve  the 
armies  at  the  front,  is  tremendous.  Up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  where  before  the  war 
an  individual  could  scarcely  climb  are  found 
these  roads  and  railroads  so  thoroughly  con- 
structed that  they  resemble  in  character  the 
famous  mountain  roads  that  have  existed  far 
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centuries.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  very 
general  installation  throughoLt  the  mountains 
of  telefericas,  a  system  of  transportation  from 
one  mountain  to  another  across  deep  chasms, 
by  the  use  of  steel  cables  from  which  are 
suspended  small  cars.  These  cars  thus  sus- 
pended are  drawn  to  their  destination  by  a 
separate  cable  attached  to  a  stationary  engine 
at  one  end  of  the  teleferica.  By  these  means 
mountain  tops  are  reached  in  minutes  practi- 
cally, where  they  would  only  be  reached  in 
hours  any  other  way.  This  rapid  method  of 
transportation  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers  wounded  on  the 
mountain  tops,  for  at  the  base  of  these  teleferi- 
cas are  always  found  hospitals  with  every 
facility  for  the  care  of  the  wounded.  It  of 
course  must  be  understood  that  the  telefericas 
are  not  used  for  the  transportation  of  wounded 
alone,  but  serve  to  transport  provisiqns  and 
supplies. 

"We  saw  numerous  camps  of  Austrian  pri- 
soners. A  prison  camp  at  the  front  consists 
of  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  high 
barbed  wire  fence.  The  soldiers  lived  in 
tents  while  the  ofTicers  lived  in  comfortable 
barracks.    After  being  sent   back  from  the 


front  all  are  housed  in  barracks.  We  talked 
with  many  of  the  prisoners  and  found  invaria- 
bly an  appreciation  on  their  part  of  the  fair 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Italians.  We  were  told  that  they  are  given 
the  same  rations  as  the  Italian  soldiers.  Cer-. 
tainly  there  was  every  evidence  that  the 
prisoners  were  well  treated. 

"The  Commission  was  accorded  the  most 
extraordinary  hospitality  by  the  Government 
officials  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  It  was  clear 
to  us  that  there  was  a  genuine  feeling  of 
friendship  and  affection  .for  America  and 
Americans.  The  admiration  that  exists  all 
through  I  taly  for  President  Wilson  was 
evident  in  all  of  the  many  official  as  welt  as 
private  gatherings  we  attended,  and  mention 
was  always  made  of  the  President's  wonderful 
message  and  of  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  both  of 
which  expressed  the  feeling  of  Italy  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  so  exactly  that  their  enthu- 
siasm and  admiration  for  the  President  knew 
no  bounds. 

"  While  at  the  front  and  on  our  various  trips 
through  Italy  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  everywhere  we  went  arrangements 
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were  made  so  that  we  were  met  by  officers 
and  were  afforded  every  opportunity  to  make 
our  invest if^at ion  with  the  greatest  possible 
despatch.  We  left  Italy  with  a  high  regard  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  is  conducting  her 
4)art  of  the  war,  and  with  a  feeling  of  sincere 
friendship  for  those  Italians  with  whom  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  come  to  know." 

Anyone  fond  of  Italy  and  interested  in  her 
welfare  will  be  glad  to  know  of  what  has  been 
done  since  the  army  has  been  driven  back 
from  the  mountains  onto  the  plains.       Major 


Murphy,  the  Commissioner  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  Europe,  is  on  the  scene  and 
has  taken  with  him  an  efficient  organization 
recruited  from  his  staffs  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Their  effort  is  to  do  everything  they  can  for 
relief  pending  the  arrival  of  the  permanent 
organization,  with  Mr.  Robert  P.  Perkins  as 
Commissioner. 

An  appropriation  of  8.000,000  lire  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  disbursement  by  Major 
Murphy  who  is  rapidly  affording  relief  to 
refugees  and  other  sufferers. 


AUSTRIAN  PRISONERS  IN  ITALY 
Eveiywhere  the  American  CommisMon  found  ih»t  Italy's  pdsonen  o(  war  were  being  treated  humanely  and  In  full 


accoTdance  with  the  si 


it  priDcicte  of  International  Law 


SENDING  SANTA  GLAUS  "OVER  THERE" 

For  several  weeks  the  various  Red  Cross  workrooms  throughout  the  United  States  were 

a  scene  of  joyous  activity,  when  a  veritable  army  of  volunteer  workers 

turned  to  with  a  will  and  sent  the  Christmas  spirit  to  our 

boys  overseas  and  in  the  training  camps  at  home 
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1.    DISTRIDUTING  THE  GIFTS 

The  packages  contained  a  handkerchief,  pad,  pencil,  soap,  knife,  candy,  envelopes,  cigarettes,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  a  game 
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111.     STORING  THE  BUNDLES  O  Uiid«*ood  &  Un 

The  piles  of  bundles  towered  mountain-like  on  all  sides  of  the  workrooms  where  they  were  stored 
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II.    WRAPPING  UP  INDIVIDUAL  PARCELS  ©Lnj.i^.^i^ 

And  sealing  them  with  plemy  of  good  wishes  and  a  jolly  card  of  Christmas  greetings 


O  Underwood  &  Undciwood 
IV.    THE  FINAL  STAGE:    PACKING  THE  WOODEN  CASES 
Fat  into  the  night  the  army  of  volunteer  workers  toiled  so  that  the  great  uses  ini^l  tculti  ttte\K)^\:i-i  Ot,fA\\«a 


QUICK! 
GET  THE  BANDAGES 
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LIKE   LITTLE   Ml 
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V.    ALL'S  WELL 


II 
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RED  CROSS  NURSE 
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WE  MUST  HAVE 

EVERYTHING  THOROUGHLY 

CLEAN 


BRING  ON  THE  NEXT  PATIENT 


IV 

WITH  CAREFUL 

NURSING  HE'LL 

PULL  THROUGH, 

I  THINK 


Since  sbortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  vie  have  read  ivitb  pride 
of  the  great  v>ork  accomplisbtd  by  young  Atnericam  who  have  braved 
the  shells  of  the  enemy  to  succour  the  wounded  of  the  Allies.  Here 
is  the  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  played  the  same  rSle  of  Good 
Samaritan  Jorty-seven  years  ago,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  IVer, 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Ambulance  have  flayed  in  this  war. 

THE    FIRST    AMERICAN    AMBULANCE    IN 
FRANCE 

All  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870,  an  American  and  His  Wife  Toiled  on  the 

Battlefields  Succouring  the  Wounded The  Shell-torn  American  Flag 

and  Crude  Red  Cross  Emblem  Borne  on  This  First  American 
Ambulance  Are  Now  in  the  United  States 

BY 

MILDRED  A.  MYERS 


FOLDED  away   in  a  black  box  an 
American    flag,    tattered    and    war 
begrimed,  has  lain  waiting  for  forty- 
seven  long  years  to  have  its  story  told. 
And  now  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  flying  by  hundreds 
on  the  same  soil  on 
which   it    first    saw 
bloodshed,  it  has  been 
released  from  its  secret 
shrine  to  give  to  the 
world  the  history  of 
the  first  American  Am- 
bulance Hospital  on  a 
battlefield. 

With  the  flag  are 
twobronze  crosses  and 
a  diploma  of  honour. 
And  the  only  one  who 
remains  to  explain  it 
all  is  a  little  old  lady 
who,  with  justifiable 
pride,  explains  that 
the  "George"  and 
"  Marie"  mentioned  in 
the  diploma  were  her 
brother  and   sisier-in- 


A  BANNER  OF  HOPE  FOR  FRIEND  AND  FOE 
The  little  Red  Cross  flag,  made  from  a  piece  of  darnel, 
i-ilh  Ihe  American   flag  (depicled  on  page  sr)  shared  the 
■  ■    ■■    '       '  -'      -  -  npiiign 


vicissitudes  of  Ihe  Franco- Prussian  c^ 


and  in  Paris  on  business.     He  was  one  of  the 
few  Americans  who  remained  in  Paris  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.    One  day  an  idea 
came  to  him.     He  told  it  to  his  wife  and  both, 
without  further  delay,  hurried  to  the  American 
embassy  where  they 
unfolded  their  scheme. 
Ambassador  E.  B. 
Washbume   became 
enthusiastic  and  gave 
his  consent.    The  re- 
sult was  that  a  short 
time    later  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  McFariandwere 
making  ready  to  equip 
an  ambulance  hospital 
for  the  battlefield . 

Such  a  thing  in  pre- 
vious wars  was  un- 
heard of.  Wounded 
and  dying  were  left  on 
battlefields  with  the 
dead  unless  some  gen- 
erous comrade  pulled 
a  man  out  here  and 
there  and  carried  him 
to  safety.     In  all  Paris 


law.   "And  they  both,"  this  last  of  the  family  at  the  timeof  the  wartherewas  not  one  hospital 

wilt  tell,  you  "  were  as  loved  as  they  were  brave,  readyto  receive  soldiers  wounded  in  battle.   Mr. 

My  brother,  like  me,  was  born  in  Boston   but  McFaHand  obtained  possession  of  an  old  gov- 

his  wife  was  a  Frenchwoman  known  as '  Marie,  ernment  truck  which  he  found  he  cduld  convert 

the  little  mother  of  Paris'"    At  the  beginning  into  an  ambulance.     He  covered  it  with  can- 

of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  in  1870,  George  vas  and  at  the  further  end  buiW  four  cots. 

Bradford  McFarland  and  his  wife  were  living  The  vehicle  had  to  be  heated  so  he:arranged  a 

in  Paris.    Mr.  McFariand  was  an  engineer  steam  heating  arrangement  at  the  opposite  end 
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(rf  the  truck  with  which  he  succeeded  in  warm- 
ing the  inside.  He  was  by  nature  of  an 
inventive  mind.  "  He  never  hked  to  study  in 
school,"  said  Mrs.  Duer,  "George's"  sister,  "but 
he  would  invent  by  the  hour."  No  doubt  he 
inherited  this  love  of  invention  from  his  father 
who  was  an  inventor.  As  a  small  boy  during 
the  day  George  worked  in  his  father's  shop. 
One  day  he  produced  an  engine  which  he  had 
constructed  and  made  it  run  by  fastening  it 


carried.  Mr.  Washbume  took  possession  of  an 
old  theatre  and  this  became  the  hospital  which 
Mrs.  McFarland  again  equipped  completely 
with  the  aid  of  her  countrywomen. 

Before  the  truck  made  its  first  trip  to  the 
front,  Mr.  McFarland  hoisted  to  its  top  an 
American  flag  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  home.  This  flag  floated  through  the 
thick  of  battle  unmindful  of  bullet  holes,  of 
its  ragged  edges  and  dimmed  stars,  knowing 


AN  HONORED  VETERAN 
The  tattered  Siars  and  Stripes  which  flew  over  the  first  Ainericaii  Ambulance 


1  France,  throughout  the  Franco-Prussian 


to  a  steaming  kettle  on  his  mother's  stove. 
It  was  this  ability  to  make  whatever  he  needed 
out  of  materials  he  already  possessed  which 
enabled  him  to  turn  an  old  truck  into  an  up- 
to-date  con-fjrtable  ambulance  home. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  little  French- 
woman, sheets,  blankets  and  pillows  were  ob- 
tained. She  aroused  the  women  until  they 
gave  whatever  was  needed. 

Throughout  the  entire  Franco-Prussian  War 
this  couple  lived  in  the  ambulance.  And 
then,  when  the  constructive  work  was  finished, 
the  Amencaa  and  his  wife  completed  arrange- 
ments for  a  base  hospital  in  Paris  to  which  all 
the  wounded  which  they  could  convey  in 
their  four  stretcher  ambulance,  were  tn  be 


no  enemy,  and  succoring  alike  French  and 
German  wounded.  Under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  painted  in  huge  letters  the  words 
AMERICAN  AMBULANCE  HOSPITAL. 
and  similar  signs  covered  both  sides  of  the 
truck. 

To  the  front  went  these  pioneers.  At  night, 
Marie,  the  mother  of  Paris,  would  lift  her 
lantern  from  its  hook  and  holding  it  high  above 
her  head  would  scour  the  battlefield  with  its 
dead  and  wounded,  motioning  to  her  husband 
to  give  aid.  He  would  pick  up  the  wounded, 
carry  them  to  the  cots  in  the  ambulance  and 
rush  as  fast  as  his  horses  could  go  to  the  the- 
atre hospital.  Then,  never  tired,  he  and  his 
wife  would  return  to  the  front  to  continue  the 
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work  of  searching  and  carry- 
ing away.  It  worried  them 
that  they  could  bear  only 
four  at  a  time  because  there 
were  hundreds  who  needed 
attention.  Throughthenight 
they  worked  until  the  battle- 
field had  been  relieved  of 
its  living.  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  victim  was  Ger- 
man or  French — if  he  needed 
help  he  received  it.  Theirs 
was  an  errand  of  mercy. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasted 
the  ambulance  made  its  trips 
back  and  forth  from  the 
battlefield  to  Paris.  Mrs. 
McFarland  became  the  angel 
of  the  sick.  It  was  even 
rumored  that  the  soldiers 
prayed  to  be  wounded  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  the 
field  hospital  with  its  steam 
heat  and  American  good-will 
and  perhaps  be  fed  by  the  beautiful  French 
woman.  The  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
brought  courage  and  relief  to  the  hearts  of  the 
fighting  men.  They  knew  instinctively  that  if 
they  were  wounded,  help  was  near — they  would 
not  be  left  helpless  to  die  on  the  battlefield. 

This  is  how  the  American  Ambulance  ser- 
vice first  started.     These  two  persons  alone, 
it  was  estimated,  saved  1,500  lives.     A  small 
lUgh  number  to-day  perhaps — but  that  was 


THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
Bestoweti    upon    an    American,    Mr. 


n  succouring  the 


mission  of  the  officials  to 
"perpetuate"  the  service  of 
'to-'ji.  Of  course  permission 
was  granted  and  to-day  there 
are  thousands  of  Americans 
succouring  the  wounded. 
But  you  see,  he  said  'to  per- 
petuate,' thus  recognizing  my 
brother's  work."  She  smiled 
a  sad  smile. 

"  Before  my  brother  went 
away  he  made  me  promise 
that  in  case  1  outlived  him 
and  his  wife  I  would  have 
them  buried  in  America.  My 
brother  was  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can. Neither  he  nor  his  wife 
thought  I  would  be  the  last 
survivor,  but  you  never  can 
tell.  She  died  in  '90  and  he, 
heartbroken,  in  '91,  alone  in 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  When 
their  belongings  were  sent  to 
me,  this  little  box  was  with 
them.  In  it  were  the  flag,  the  medals,  diploma, 
the  first  Red  Cross  made  from  a  piece  of  flannel, 
the  certificate,  a  picture  of  the  McFariands  and 
a  tiny  Bible  given  by  an  Englishman  whose 
name,  William  Peglain,  is  barely  discernible." 
Mrs.  Duer  told  me  the  story  of  that  Bible  as 
it  was  told  to  her  by  Mrs.  McFarland. 

"  The  soldier  had  been  carried  by  my  brother 
into  the  ambulance.  He  was  dying  and  he 
knew  it.    One  day  when  he  knew  his  time  was 


long  ago  in  '71  when  automobile  ambulances     up  he  reached  for  his  Bible,  his  only  possession. 


costing  $5,000  were  undreamed  of.  No  i 
planes  bombed  cities;  no  "tanks"  with  ma- 
chine guns  mowed  down  thousands;  no 
poison  gases  sufl'ocated  an  army. 

When  the   Franco-Prussian  War  was  over. 


and  gave  it  to  Marie  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 
'My  mother  gave  it  to  me,'  he  told  her.  'She 
told  me  when  I  was  dying  to  give  it  to  the  per- 
son 1  loved  the  best,  just  as  she  gave  it  to  me. 
1  give  it  to  you.'    Marie  prized  that  Bible 


and  the  McFariands  served  until  the  last  day     perhaps  more  than  her  bronze  cross.     When 


of  battle,  France,  grateful,  bestowed  upon  them 
its  medal  of  honour — the  Bronze  Cross.  Mr. 
McFarland  took  back  his  war  (lag  and  carried 
it  to  America  with  his  war  trophies. 

"He  and  Marie  came  to  live  with  me  for  a 
year  here  in  Brooklyn,"  said  Mrs.  Duer,  "and 
then  they  both  left  for  South  America,  where 
they  died,  but  I  had  them  buried  here. 

"My  brother  riever  spoke  much  of  his  am- 


she  died  it  came  to  me."  Mrs.  Duer  looked 
troubled.  "  1  do  not  know  to  whom  I  shall 
give  that  Bible — 1  do  not  know." 

Nor  has  Mrs.  Duer  decided  yet  what  she  will 
do  with  the  trophies.  Most  of  all  she  treasures 
the  flag — the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  to  fly  from 
any  battlefield  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life. 

"Somewhere  in  France."  the  old  truck  look- 
ing like  an  eariy  Far  West  pioneer  wagon  has 


bulance  work.     He  never  thought  there  would  been  preserved.     To-day  field  anjbulance  hos- 

be  another  war  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  he  pitals  have  as  many  as  twenty  b^s  and  every 

had  only  done  his  duty.    But  when  this  war  conceivable    modern   equipment.,,,  There   are 

started,  his  service  was  remembered  in  Paris,  thousands  of  them  and  there  are  {liousands  of 

Jt  was  Ambassador  Herrick  who  asked  per-  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  battlefields. 


INTERNED  IN  SWITZERLAND 

A  Scottish  Chaplain's  Experiences  Amongst  the  British  Wounded  Prisoners  of  War 
Interned  in  Switzerland 


A.  M.  SUTHERLAND 

\rhe  following  excerpts  from  a  series  of  letters  have  a  peculiar  interest.  The  author  not  only 
endured  an  extraordinary  experience,  but  he  has  recorded  in  a  most  effective  manner  an  extraor- 
dinary human  reaction  to  tbem.  He  has  been  able  to  transcend  the  feeling  of  sectarianism  and  to 
embrau  the  larger  feeling  of  widespread  sympathy  for  human  beings.  His  letters  form  an  autbori~ 
taiive  document  of  the  brotberhood  of  men  and,  in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  illustrate  the 
peaier  Red  Cross  spirit. — The  Editors] 

Lausanne.  the  little  mountain  train 

Mr  Dear  A.:  came  in  sight  and  we 

You  will  appreciate  saw  the  wounded  men 
the  joy  that  has  come  leaning  out  of  every 
to  us.  Some  of  our  window,  with  bandaged 
Britishwounded  prison-  heads  and  tired  faces,  a 
ers  in  Germany  are  to  strange  emotion  thrilled 
be  sent  to  Switzerland,  the  crowd,  and  a  cheer 
to  be  interned  here.  went  up  which  a  soldier 
When  war  broke  out  it  afterward  at  breakfast 
was  some  comfort  to  be  described  as  a  royal  wel- 
able  to  devote  time  come.  When  the  train 
and  energy  assisting  came  to  a  standstill,  be- 
stranded  British  people  fore  the  soldiers  stepped 
to  return  home,  still  it  down  to  the  platform, 
was  trying  to  be  left  the  National  Anthem 
practically  stranded  was  sung  by  the  soldiers 
oneself  with  only  a  few  and  by  the  throng,  but  I 
to  whom  to  minister.  know  that  many  stand- 
After  wondering  how  I  ingthereweretoomoved . 
could  do  my  bit,  you  to  sing,  loyal  -  hearted 
can  be  sure  that  now  I  though  they  were.  Soon 
shall  follow  this  bright  willing  handswere  help- 
star  of  hope  until  it  ing  the  badly  wounded 
stands  over  the  place  men,  and  stretchers 
where  our  brave  men  were  at  once  brought 
are  to  rest.  into  use  to  carry  the 

helpless  to  their  places 

Qidteau  d'CEx.  at  the  breakfast  table. 

My  Dear  A.:  In  spite  of  the  men's 

I  am  writing  to  you     ^^^^  reverend  Arthur  m.  Sutherland     ^^'.^^"^  f»''g"«  »"?  ^uf- 

from  Chateau  d  CEx  ^he  "Woved  pastor"  of  ihe  con«i,iraiion  camp  for  fenng  we  were  all  im- 
where    I    came    a    few     wounded  British  joldiers  at  Chateau  d'CEx,  Switzerland      pressed     with      their 

days  ago  to  jbin  in  the  cheery  aspect.    During 

welcome  to  otir  wounded  men  and  to  start  my  the  speech-making  the  President  of  the  Com- 

work  amongst  them.     Nothing  can  express  munal  Council  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the 

the   excitement    of   the    throng   which    had  Swiss,  and  their  joy  in  receiving  the  wounded 

waited  for  hfours  their  arrival.    When  at  last  British  in  their  country,  this  "  little  bte  set  in 


S(JLDIKR-PO\VEK 
Mr,  Sutherland  being  drawn  in  state  lo  the  railroad  siatiun  by  his  "parishio 


O  Span  ind  Ccncril  Ptn^  Afnncv.  I.Td. 

A  JOYOUS  REUNION 
e  tnade  so  that  the  wives  of  the  interned  British  soldiers  were  permitted  to  spend  several  days  in  Swit- 
lerland  with  their  huitundi 
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the  midst  of  the  opposing  currents  of  war"; 
and  His  Majesty's  Minister  expressed  on  be- 
half of  the  wounded  their  gratitude  for  the 
Swiss  hospitality. 

The  soldier  quickly  detects  if  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  "Padre"  is  to  bring  glory  to  his 
church,  and  not  a  passion  for  doing  good  to  all 
men  irrespective  of  their  communion.  The 
noblest  motive  is  the  public  good,  and  I  must 
candidly  avow  that  while  1  love  my  church, 
here  I  forgot  to  what  church  soldiers  belong, 
nor  do  I  care  what  their  denominations  are  if 
only  they  care  for  my  friendship.  This  has  its 
disadvantages  in  sometimes  creating  jealousy 
in  the  hearts  of  some  who  make  a  god  of  their 
church,  but  the  fact  that  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians,  Non-Conformists,  are  my 
friends,  will  always  be  a  deep  joy  to  me.  The 
other  day  the  Catholic  priest  and  1  met  in  the 
prison  in  the  course  of  our  duties,  and  we 
agreed  how  foolish  it  wou!d  be  to  bring  our 
ecclesiastical  notions  into  this  place  where 
kind  words  and  kindly  encouragement  might 
be  spoken  to  all,  irrespective  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical communion.  Among  soldiers  the  religion 
without  label  is  the  most  respected.  It  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  value  at  a  minimum 
these  petty  divisions,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  large-hearted  MacLean  Watt  of  the 
Scottish  church  that  to  bring  them  into  the 
work  among  men  who  have  been  brought 
near  to  Death,  the  Grave,  and  that  vast 
Forever  is  a  "sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost" 
and  a  "crowning  iniquity." 

This  then  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  go  about 
work  here. 

My  Dear  A.: 

Now  that  the  men  are  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey  there  arises 
the  need  for  some  place  where  they  may  meet 
each  other  in  those  hours  while  free  from 
the  military  machinery,  however  indispensable 
that  is  tn  the  life  of  a  soldier.  They  live  in 
hotels  given  up  to  them  and  they  may  not 
visit  each  other  without  leave.  I  have  been 
seeking,  in  conjunction  with  a  lady  deeply 
interested  in  the  same  scheme,  a  suitable 
building  where  all  the  men  may  gather.  We 
found  both  building  and  funds  in  a  few  days, 
and  we  have  received  official  sanction  for  this 
new  venture.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  propose 
to  do.  We  shall  fit  up  and  furnish  with 
tables  and  chairs  our  Home;  here  the  men 
can  meet  during  their  free  time,  write  their 


letters,  have  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  cakes — 
at  cost  price — ^read  newspapers  and  books, 
listen  to  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
join  in  debates  and  smoke.  We  shall  have  no 
rules  but  trust  the  honor  of  the  men  never  to 
require  to  call  in  military  aid.  We  would 
like  a  Home  without  the  savor  of  monastery  or 
asceticism  in  order  to  capture  and  charm 
these  broken  men,  where  they  can  sing  a 
jovial  song  for  mere  merriment;  an  institution 
where  even  the  ludicrous  has  its  place,  for 
Christ  Himself  objected  only  to  sin,  not  to 
natural  enjoyment.  We  shall  try  to  convince 
the  men  that  the  best  life  is  the  Christian  life  by 
seeking  to  sanctify  ourselves  for  their  sakes,  but 
we  hope  to  present  Christ  as  seeking  them  per- 
haps more  than  to  press  them  to  seek  Him. 

My  Dear  A.: 

Since  writing  you  last  much  water  has 
flowed  under  the  bridge.  The  Home  I  told 
you  of  is  helping  the  men  to  use  their  leisure 
hours  to  good  purpose,  instead  of  finding 
attraction  in  the  cafes  that  abound.  The  sun 
has  shone  on  our  efforts.  Another  scheme  for 
the  men's  good  is  well  under  way,  that  is,  to 
provide  brass  and  string  instruments  for  an 
orchestra.  Among  the  men  are  musicians  and 
a  good  bandmaster,  and  instruments  have 
flowed  in.  A  way  has  been  found  by  a  generous 
donor  of  sending  out  four  Scottish  kilts  and 
sporrans  and  a  pair  of  bagpipes, — so  we  hope 
to  keep  the  men  interested.  The  Orchestra 
plays  twice  a  week  in  the  Home,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  progress  they  are  making, 
and  it  becomes  evident  to  us  that  these  efforts 
are  appreciated  by  the  "  Boys."  At  the  home 
the  number  of  cups  of  tea  increases  from  day 
to  day,  till  perhaps  we  may  find  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  building,  which  can  be  done 
at  no  great  expense. 

Apart  from  these  schemes  the  men  have 
formed  a  British  Interned  Variety  Company 
to  give  concerts,  with  the  laudable  object  in 
view  of  building  a  small  chalet  for  the  use  of 
poor  children,  to  remain  for  the  Swiss  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  time  they  spent  here. 

1  half  expected  your  question  about  what  we 
were  doing  for  the  men  on  spiritual  lines.  I 
almost  grudge  entering  into  details  about  this 
because  it  necessarily  refers  to  what  I  do  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  it  had  been  a  joy 
to  deal  with  men  not  as  church-goers,  not  as 
members  of  a  Bible-class,  but  as  men,  common 
men  with  human  needs. 
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The  Sunday  morning  service  held  in  the 
big  Hall  is  our  main  service  for  Presbyterians, 
and  is  well  attended.  We  have  twelve 
soldiers  at  Rougemont,  six  mites  off,  and  a 
few  at  Rossinieres,  so  on  Sunday  afternoon  1 
go  to  the  former,  alternating  with  the  latter. 
The  Senior  British  Officer  here,  an  Anglican, 
is  one  of  those  spiritual  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  iheir  men,  and  he 
kindly  comes  with  me  to  the  afternoon  services 
to  read  the  lessons.  Another  feature  of  our 
work  is  to  bring  the  cripples  to  church  in  a 
brake  from  the  different  hotels.  But  this 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  invalids. 
1  hold  "miniature  services"  on  the  balconies 
where  the  invalids  are  stretched,  too  ill  to 
move.  The  origin  of  these  may  interest  you. 
An  Anglican  lady  told  me  she  visited  an 
invalid  soldier  on  his  balcony  who  told  her 
how  much  he  enjoyed  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
and  the  offering  of  a  brief  prayer  by  a  Sal- 
vationist who  visited  him.  She  suggested  that 
a  short  service  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
men,  and  for  this  purpose  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  presented  with  a  baby  harmon- 
ium. With  this  little  organ,  carried  by  two 
soldiers,  we  go  to  the  invalids'  balconies  and 
there  hold  brief  services.  The  men  choose 
their  hymns.  The  first  Sunday  1  was  keeping 
strictly  to  the  Presbyterians  when  one  invalid 
shouted:  "dme  here  also,  Padre,  and  sing 
to  us,  though  we  are  not  on  your  list!"  1 
felt  rebuked.  We  find  this  service  very 
popular  and  joined  in  by  some  who  are  not 
invalids.  Sometimes  an  amusing  element 
creeps  in.  One  invalid,  who  thought  his 
comrade  getting  the  choice  of  too  many 
hymns,  called  out  "Come  along.  Jock,  give 
us  a  chance, — 'Rock  of  Ages'  "  One  of  them 
asked  me  the  other  day  if  he  might  take  the 
whole  service.  "Certainly"  1  said,  though  1 
wondered  what  was  up.  A  phonograph  was 
produced,  and  the  record  had  a  whole  service 
on  it.  It  was  very  interesting,  and  that  was 
our  miniature  service  for  the  day. 

Some  soldiers  write  me  about  their  religious 
ideas,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  terrors: 
full  of  wise  and  yet  wild  ideas  ^bout  religion, 
church,  ministers,  and  yet  full  of  respect  for 
divine  things.  These  show  me  that  the  thought 
that  soon  they  might  be  lying  beside  some  of 
their  comrades  on  French  soil  or  on  other 
unknown  spots  made  them  pause.  Fear  of 
death  is  not  usual.  Prayer  was  uttered  in 
widely  different  circumstances.    What  worried 


them  was  not  the  prospect  of  death,  but  the 
thought  that  their  loved  ones  were  over- 
anxious about  them,  and  prayer  rose  for  the 
comforting  of  those  dear  ones  left  behind.  I 
could  fill  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  a  soldier's 
religion. 

You  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  though 
naturally  I  speak  only  of  the  "  bit"  some  of  us 
are  doing,  others  are  racking  their  brains  night 
and  day  also  to  devise  ways  of  helping  the 
soldiers.  There  are  many  modes  of  being 
frivolous  and  not  a  few  of  being  useful.  The 
Senior  British  Officer  is  arranging  to  have  a 
classification  of  the  different  trades  represented 
by  the  men,  for  example  a  group  of  tailors, 
cabinet-workers,  shoemakers,  printers,  etc. 
They  will  also  be  taught  photography,  motor- 
ing, bookbinding,  the  French  language,  and  so 
on.  This  is  an  excellent  idea.  Some  one  has 
said:  "It  might  please  God  to  keep  me  poor, 
but  I  trust  it  will  never  please  him  to  keep  me 
idle."  Before  the  idea  came  into  form  I 
discovered  one  day  a  soldier  who  is  a  tailor 
by  profession,  who  said  that  if  only  he  had  a 
sewing  machine  he  could  spend  his  time 
mending  his  chums'  clothes.  I  mentioned 
this  to  a  friend,  who  immediately  sent  a 
Singer  sewing  machine;  imagine  the  delight  of 
the  tailor! 

My  Dear  A.: 

On  Thursday  last  arrived  the  first  con- 
ducted party  of  sixteen  Tommies'  wives. 
It  was  a  great  day  among  the  men.  The  Red 
Cross,  is  responsible  for  bringing  the  wives 
out  in  parties  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  at  a  time. 
Many  husbands  went  down  to  meet  them, 
so  that  several  couples  stepped  from  the  train 
together.  Some  of  us  wondered  whether  one 
of  them  would  be  terribly  upset  to  find  her 
man  battered  and  bruised  by  bullets.  However 
we  realized  once  more  that  pennanent  beauty 
lies  in  the  soul,  and  this  good  wife  saw  no 
disfigured  face,  only  a  soul  of  love,  and  the 
two  after  a  touching  meeting  walked  away  arm 
in  arm.  German  shrapnel  cannot  destroy  love. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  a  wife  say  when  I 
sympathized  with  her  having  only  fourteen 
days'  visit  here:  "Yes.  but  1  would  have 
come  if  only  for  an  hour." 

The  reception  of  the  soldiers'  wives  by  the 
Swiss  was  as  thoughtful  and  considerate  as 
in  the  case  of  the  soldiers.  To  us  onlookers, 
invited  to  join  them  at  tea,  was  given  a  diffi- 
cult part  to  play.    One  could  see  tears  falling. 
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perhaps,  when  the  couples  attempted  to  touch 
on  iheii  homes.  One  wife  was  overheard  to 
say:  "The  bairns  think  I  have  gone  to  fetch 
their  Daddy  home;  I  just  let  them  think  it." 
One  could  not  help  being  much  moved  to  see 
bow  soldiers  rejoice  in  each  other's  joys  and 
sorrow  in  each  others'  sorrow.  One  could  see 
at  the  station  how  these  shy  men  tried  to  hide 
their  deepest  emotion  by  hurling  jokes  at  their 
happier  comrades. 

A  sergeant  who  was  at  tea  along  with  his 
fellows  told  me  he  had  a  little  girl  of  two  and  a 
half  years  who  could  not  remember  him,  so  the 
mother  makes  her  kiss  his  photo  every  night 
and  hold  it  in  her  hand  while  she  says  her 
prayers.  Many  of  them  have  little  children 
lookmg  forward  to  seeing  them  again,  and 
they  are  always  longing  for  their  home  letters. 

Who  could  help  loving  these  men?  Their 
quick-wit tedness,  their  power  of  measuring  up 
the  Germans,  their  irrepressible  humor,  even 
when  in  pain,  are  perfectly  wonderful.  When 
hit  with  rifles  they  only  laughed  in  the  faces  of 
their  tormentors,  to  the  complete  bewilderment 
of  the  latter.  The  Germans  evidently  cannot 
comprehend  the  British  mentality.  Always 
merry  and  bright,  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of 
our  men.    "Are  we  down-hearted? — No!" 

In  the  winter,  one  told  me,  when  they  were 
short  of  blankets  and  had  little  to  eat,  they 
would  get  up  a  concert  to  the  astonishment 
of  their  captors,  who  wondered  if  they  were  off 
their  heads.  A  certain  fine  looking  fellow 
assured  me  that  he  was  one  of  sixteen  captured 
who  were  put  up  against  a  wall  and  fired  at. 
All  were  killed  but  himself,  and  he  was  left  for 
dead  for  two  days,  and  when  found  the  enemy 
dragged  him  for  over  a  mile  at  the  back  of  a 
machine  gun, — and  yet  there  he  was  "as 
jolly  as  a  nigger."  It  is  surprising  that  their 
sufferings  have  not  stolen  away  their  cheer- 
fulness. An  officer  who  has  lost  an  arm  had  a 
visit  from  his  wife  and  boy;  the  loss  of  hisarm 
was  naturally  a  great  shock  to  his  wife,  but 
the  boy,  struck  with  his  father's  cheery  face, 
said:  "That  doesn't  matter.  Father  is  as 
jolly  as  ever!" 


Speaking  of  parcels  sent  out  to  them  in 
prison,  one  soldier  gave  me  the  folkiwing 
account :  He  got  a  parcel  from  home  containing 
a  woolen  shirt,  a  tin  of  meat,  a  tin  of  sardines, 
and  tin  of  jam.  The  Germans  in  examining 
the  contents  pierced  each  tin,  then  rolled 
them  all  up  in  the  shirt, — and  lo!  a  coat  of 
many  colors! 

Lausanne. 
My  Dear  A.: 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  completed  between  the  British 
and  the  German  governments  permitting  the 
return  to  their  respective  countries  of  the 
first  wounded  1  nterned  Prisoners  of  War. 
This  is  a  very  happy  event.  From  Murren, 
Leysin  and  Chateau  d'CEx,  the  three  centres, 
trains  have  brought  through  Lausanne  the 
men  of  whose  lives  1  have  given  you  a  des- 
cription in  my  former  letters.  This  closes  an 
epoch-making  period  in  these  men's  lives. 
There  are  600  waiting  in  Constance  to  take 
their  places,  and  it  is  very  sweet  to  hear  the 
men  going  home  say:  "We  are  glad  to  be 
going  home,  not  so  much  for  our  own  sakes 
though  that  is  a  delightful  thought,  but  because 
it  will  leave  room  for  wounded  comrades." 
Rumors  are  afioat  that  the  men  to  take  their 
places  are  in  an  even  more  pitiable  plight 
than  those  who  have  been  with  us  for  fifteen 
months  now.  If  that  is  so  one  almost  shrinks 
from  going  to  see  their  arrival.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  the  improvement  in  physical  appear- 
ance and  mental  power  of  those  who  have 
left  Switzerland  one  can  only  hope  that  a 
like  transformation  will  take  place  in  those 
who  are  coming. 

The  trains  carrying  the  happy  warriors 
home  waited  for  about  20  minutes  at  Lausanne 
station,  and  the  crowds  that  assembled  to 
say  farewell  filled  the  platform.  From  their 
windows  the  men  chatted  with  those  they 
knew,  who  have  been  kind  to  them  during 
their  sojourn  here.  What  a  happy  contrast 
for  some  poor  fellows  who  fifteen  months 
ago  lav  on  couches  in  the  train,  the  mark  of 
wounds  on  face  and  limb! 


YOUR  RED  CROSS 

A  Summary  of  a  Cable  Received  from  France  of  Great  Activities  Covering  a 
Short  Period  of  Time 


The  American  Red  Cross  in  France: 

Has  contributed 

;,ooo,ooo  francs  to  needy  sick  and 
wounded  French  soldiers  and  needy  fam- 
ilies of  soldiers. 

Has  established 
20    dispensaries    in    the    American    war 
zone  for  resident  civilians. 
A  dental  ambulance  at  a  port  in  France 
for  American  troops. 

Maintains 
A  hospital  service  which  supplies  3,423 
French  military  hospitals. 
A    surgical    dressings   service,    supplying 
2,000  French  hospitals. 
Ten  canteens  on  the  front  line.    Twenty 
more  to  come  soon. 

Is  operating 
Six    canteens    for    French    soldiers    at 
important  railway  centres,  which  serve 
30,000  soldiers  a  day. 

Is  establishing 

,  Twelve  rest  stations  at  important  rail- 
way centres  and  recuperation  camps  for 
American  troops. 

Is  operating 
An  artificial  limb  factory  and  plants  for 
manufacture  of  splints  and  nitrous  oxide 
gas. 

Has  contracted 
For  a  movable   hospital  of  four  units 
accommodating  1,000  men. 

Maintains 
A  casualty  service  for  gathering  infor- 
mation   for   the   wounded    and   missing 
and  a  medical  research  bureau. 

Has  opened 
A  children's  refuge  and  hospital  in  the 
war  zone. 

Has  established 
A  medical  service  centre  and  travelling 
dispensary  for  1,200  children. 

Has  opened 
A  hospital   and  convalescent  home  for 
repatriated  children  at  Evian  as  well  as 
maintaining  an  ambulance  service  there. 

Is  about  to  establish  infant  welfare  stations. 

Is  completing,  for  the  French,  an  unfinished 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  near  Paris,  and 
is  adding  to  the  barracks  erected  by  the 


City  of  Paris.  This  means  adding 
1,000  beds,  to  those  now  available  for 
tuberculosis  patients. 

Is  making  arrangements  on  a  large  scale 
to  help  refugee  families  through  the 
winter  with  clothing,  beds  and  shelter, 
and  for  this  work  the  entire  devasted 
district  of  France  has  been  divided  into 
six  districts  with  a  resident  Red  Cross 
delegate  in  each,  and  warehouses  have  been 
established  at  four  points  to  which  are 
shipped  the  necessities  of  life. 

Is  carrying  on  repair  work  in  four  villiages 
in  the  devastated  region  to  enable  re- 
turned families  to  stay  throughout  the 
winter. 

Is  supplying  portable  houses  for  the  use 
of  the  families  which  have  returned  to 
this  region. 

Is  providing  barracks  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  training  disabled  soldiers. 

Is  organizing  extensive  work  for  relief  of 
Belgians,  both  children  and  grown  people. 

Is  aiding  the  Queen  of  Belgium  in  her 
work  for  the  children,  and  assisting 
in  the  support  of  hospitals. 

Is  bringing  a  certain  number  of  children 
from  occupied  Belgium  into  France  where 
they  may  be  cared  for. 

Has  established  large  central  warehouses 
in  Paris,  and  distribution  warehouses  at 
important  points  from  the  sea  to  the 
Swiss  border. 

Has  a  warehouse  capacity  of  100,000 
tons,  and  a  warehouse  personnel  at 
present  numbering  125  men,  most  of 
whom  are  volunteers  and  men  not  eli- 
gible for  military  service. 

Maintains  a  transportation  department,  with 
a  personnel  of  about  400,  which  handles 
supplies  and  furnishes  automobiles.  It 
has  an  organized  force  at  every  port  in 
France,  and  is  able  to  handle  about 
350  tons  of  supplies  daily. 

Is  preparing  to  operate  a  motor  bus  line 
through  Switzerland  from  Germany  to 
the  French  border  to  aid  in  transportation 
of  repatriated  and  exchanged  prisoners. 

Operates  seven  garages  and  makes  all 
repairs  on  its  own  cars. 


TEN   MILLION  RED  CROSS   MEMBERS   BY 
NEW  YEAR'S! 

America's  Christmas  Gift  to  Our  Army  and  Navy  and  to  Humanity 


H.  N.  MacCRACKEN 

iPriiHiml  ^  Vium  CtlUn  a<id  EuocfiH  SurHery  oj  Ibi  MiDuwiI  CommOHi  /or  CbriUmai  MimiiribiH) 

America  has  awakened  to  what  this  war  means  in  personal  service  and  sacrifice.  IVhal  their 
country  tteeds  Arruricans  will  give.  Through  their  American  Red  Cross  they  have  already  given 
much  that  will  make  the  bard,  dangerous  life  "over  there"  more  endurable.  But  now  the  hour  for 
half-measures  is  over.  Nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  safely  of  "Our  Boys"  must  be 
left  undone.     IVe  call  America  en  masse  U>  join  us  and  create  a  Greater  Red  Cro<s. 

Continental  America  has  over  one  hundred  million  inhabitants.  Some  Jive  million  have  joined 
the  Red  Crass.  That  is  well,  but  it  is  only  a  good  start.  There  should  be  twenty  million  members, 
and  it  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  Christmas  Drive  of  the  Red  Cross  to  enroll  at  least  ten  million 
members. 

Now  that  our  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  are  laying  down  their  lives  for  us,  we  are  behind  them 
with  "all  that  we  have  and  are."  The  Red  Cross  exists  to  turn  our  desire  to  comfort  and  aid  them 
into  swift  practical  measures  of  service.     America  is  ready.     Your  Red  Cross  is  ready.     Fall  in! 

"Let  a  Greater  Red  Cross  be  your  Christmas  gift  to  'Our  Boys'  and  sufering  mankind!" 
{Signed)  HENRY  P.  DAVISON. 

Chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


WE  SHALL  have  a  new  kind 
of  Christmas  this  year. 
There  will  be  less  of  the 
personal,  more  of  the  na- 
tional, in  it.  In  many  and 
many  a  family  one  vacant  chair  will  make  us 
want  at  times  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
Christmas.  "  Peace  on  earth,  with  loved 
ones  at  war?"  we  shall  ask,  bitterly.  Vet 
this  Christmas  season  will  draw  us  all  together 
as  a  great  national  family,  more  closely  than 
any  Christmas  ever  did  before.  One  common 
hope  for  humanity;  one  common  faith  that 
justice  will  win;  one  common  willingness  for 
sacrifice  and  self-denial.  These  national  as- 
pirations will  make  this  Christmas  memorable. 
But  feelings  such  as  these  must  have  con- 
crete expression,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  provides  the  way.  It  asks  for  ten 
million  Christmas  members  by  Christmas  Eve. 
Is  it  an  impossible  dream?  That  depends  on 
the  Christmas  spirit  of  America. 

The  week  from  December  17  to  Christmas 
Eve  will  tell  the  story.  At  that  time  there 
will  be  observed  in  millions  of  homes  the 
Christmas  ceremony  of  placing  a  lighted  candle 
behind  the  Red  Cross  service  flag.  On  each 
(bg  will  be  added  a  smaller  cross  for  every  ad- 


ditional member  of  the  family  who  joins  in 
this  great  national  service. 

It  is  no  time  for  extravagant  gifts  and 
reveling.  We  are  a  sobered  nation.  Our 
gifts  must  mean  something  this  year.  The 
son,  the  lover,  the  husband,  the  young  father 
has  made  the  gift  of  his  life  to  his  country. 
What  shall  our  gift  be?  Why  not  Christmas 
memberships  in  the  Red  Cross  for  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  friends? 

Why  not?  The  American  Red  Cross  is 
a  National  institution.  It  has  been  endowed 
by  Congress  and  by  the  Cabinet,  with  special 
privileges  of  ministering  relief  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  with  control  of  the  shipping  space 
outside  of  military  needs.  It  will  bring  to 
suffering  humanity  the  Christmas  ministry 
of  good  will  and  help,  just  as  far  as  yor  will 
let  it. 

Have  you  a  right  to  stand  outside  it?  It 
is  your  messenger  of  kindness  and  help.  It  has 
called  thousands  of  workers  to  its  tasks- 
They  have  responded  nobly.  Scientists  and 
famous  physicians,  social  workers  and  skilled 
nurses,  competent  minds  and  hands  in  every 
profession  and  trade  are  giving  willing  service 
to  the.  Red  Cross.  When  we  wanted  a  chair- 
man of  our  Naliotw.\  CommWRa  ^ct  v'ros. 
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drive,  we  went  straight  to  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  this  country,  Theodore  N.  Vail  of 
the  telephone,  and  conscripted  him.  He  and 
the  other  members  are  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  personnel  is 
volunteers,  and  administrative  expenses  are 
estimated  not  to  exceed  1}  per  cent,  of  the 
amounts  expended  for  actual  relief.  Can  any 
business  show  a  lower  ratioP 

The  Red  Cross  represents  you,  whether 
you  join  or  not.  Congress  and  the  President 
have  so  decided.  They  are  in  constant 
conference  with  its  officers;  they  approve  its 
work.  To  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in 
Washington  come  the  cables  and  telegrams, 
calling  for  hospital  supplies,  for  surgical 
dressings  and  the  rest;  calling  for  refugee 
garments  for  the  stricken  lands,  facing  a 
winter  without  fuel;  and  the  Red  Cross  will 
do  its  best.  If  it  fails,  it  will  be  because  there 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day. 

But  the  Red  Cross  will  be  efficient,  will 
be  truly  representative  only  as  the  whole 
American  people  are  behind  it.  And  that 
means  yo":  that  means  ten  million  Christmas 
members  through  all  this  land  of  ours.  The 
Red  Cross  needs  you  if  it  is  to  be  democratic, 
if  it  is  to  profit  by  your  interest  and  your 
experience,  your  criticism  and  your  praise. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  cnticize  the  Red  Cross 
who  is  not  a  member,  with  his  coat  off  and 
plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  Red  Cross  work. 

There  are  no  bleachers  m  this  worid's 
series.     We  are  all   m  the  game  together. 


We  can  pull  it  off  if  we  have  team  play. 
Are  you  with  us?  Will  you  be  a  Red  Cross 
Christmas  member?  Your  dollar  will  entitle 
you  to  membership  for  1918.  Two  dollars 
brings  not  only  a  year's  membership  but  a 
year's  jsubscription  to  the  Red  Cross  Maga- 
zine as  well.  If  you  joined  earlier,  join  now  for 
the  Christmas  joy  of  it  and  come  in  on  the 
new  plan  of  linking  the  Red  Cross  Path  of 
Service  forever  with  the  Christmas  spirit. 
We  hope  to  make  membership  hereafter  for 
the  calendar  year,  to  simplify  bookkeeping 
of  membership  files  in  the  chapters. 

Fifty  cents  of  your  membership  goes  to 
your  Red  Cross  chapter — goes  into  wool 
for  comfortable  sweaters,  for  the  kind,  soft 
bandages,  for  warm  garments  for  freezing 
children.  Fifty  cents  goes  to  Washington, 
to  pay  to  get  the  supplies  to  those  who  need 
them,  and  to  send  experts  and  workers  to 
the  field.  Of  the  two  dollar  membership, 
seventy-five  cents  goes  to  the  chapter,  the 
rest  for  the  magazine  and  the  national  work, 
and  the  magazine  pays  into  the  Red  Cross  fund 
a  substantial  dividend  from  sales  and  advertis- 
ing. Our  treasurer  is  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  our  accounts  are  audited  in  a 
national  way.  Our  President  is  your  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson.  Will  you  stand  with 
him  this  Christmas,  Americans?  Are  you  with 
us  to  the  end,  for  humanity?  Then  join  the 
Red  Cross  now,  and  be  a  Christmas  member, 
letting  the  good  deeds  of  the  Red  Cross  be  the 
expression  of  your  own  Christmas  good  will. 


laet)  Cro00  QHorb 


AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

(Ot  iht  Vigilaniti) 

Interminable  folds  of  gauze 
l-or  those  whom  we  shall  never  see  .    . 
Remember,  when  your  fingers  pause, 
'Ihai  every  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
This  whiteness,  tails  lor  you  and  me. 
Part  of  the  price  that  keeps  us  free 
1~o  serve  our  own,  that  keeps  us  clean 
For  shame  that  other  women  know  .  . 
O.  saviours  we  have  never  seen. 
Forgive  us  that  we  are  so  slow! 
God— if  that  blood  should  cry  in  vain. 
And  we  have  let  our  moment  koI 
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Here  is  a  cbarming  little  play  which  Ihe  Red  Cross  kiddies  can  easily  ad  for  the  benefit  of  the 
RtdCross.  The  parts  and  staging  are  all  so  simple  thai  they  can  easily  be  wnderstood  by  even  the  very 
smallest  tots,  yet  the  underlying  motive  of  Ihe  protective  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  can  readily  be  grasped. 
As  a  play  for  the  schoolroom  or  the  junior  branches  it  is  ideal. 

Cjje  3REti  Crog0  ^oltteman 

A  REALISTIC  PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN 


STARK  YOUNG 

Illustrations  by  St^nt  Nelson 


{Notes  for  production:  The  theatre  may  be 
as  simple  or  as  splendid  as  you  wish — a  box, 
an  opening  in  some  sort  of  wall-board  or  wood, 
or  a  little  model  of  a  regular  theatre.  Dolls  or 
figures  cut  out  and  lacked  on  to  blocks  to  make 
them  stand  up,  and  worked  by  band  from  the 
sides,  or  worked  from  above  with  wires,  may  he 

(The  night  before  Christmas.  A  street  in 
front  of  Andrew's  house.  It  is  almost  dark 
and  the  light  of  the  windows  shines  in  bright 
squares  here  and  there.  At  the  corner  of 
the  house  the  Policeman  with  the  Red  Cross 
on  his  breast  stands  Mke  a  statue,  though  one 
can  scarcely  see  him  at  all  just  now.  The 
clock  is  striking  two.    Two  robbers  enter.) 

THE  ROBBER  WITH  THE  CLOAK 

(In  a  harsh,  cruel  voice.) 

Two  o'clock,  hfe  will  be  asleep  now  surely. 
And  I  know  he  has  some  pennies  and  a  silver 
cup  that  we  can  get.  We  will  sell  them  and 
spend  the  money  for  ourselves.     Heh,  Partner? 

THE  FAT  ROBBER 

(In  a  growling,  thick  voice.) 

Ves-  We  will  just  tie  the  .boy  down  and 
take  what    we    please.    Perhaps  his  mother 


used  for  the  characters.  Or  real  children  may 
act  the  parts.  Andrew,  the  little  boy's,  house  is 
painted  on  a  cardboard  sheet  with  windows  cut 
here  and  there,  pasted  over  with  thin  paper. 
The  policeman  appears  by  being  lighted  from 
off  the  scene,  or  by  an  electric  bulb  in  bis  in- 
side.) 

has   some    rings   too,  and  his  father  a  gold 

watch. 

THE  ROBBER  WITH  THE  CLOAK 
Well,  we'll  see  who  has  the  pretty  trinkets 
to-morrow.    Come,   where's  your   false   key 
for  the  door? 


THE  FAT  ROBBER 

Here  it  is.     Come,  come  on! 

(The  Policeman  with  the  Red  Cross  on  his 
breast  suddenly  shines  out  like  one  of  the  little 
glass  statues  of  him  with  a  light  inside  that 
go  on  the  Christmas  Tree.  The  robbers  give  a 
yell  of  surprise.) 

THE  ROBBER  WITH  THE  CLOAK 
Oh,  oh.  look  out,  look  out,  there  he  is! 
THE  FAT  ROBBER 

Who  is  he,  who  is  he? 


THE  LITTLE  BOY 
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TH£  FfllRV  PRINCE 

THE  POLICEMAN 

No  matter  who  I  am.  You  get  away  from 
here,  you  Robbers,  or  I'll  be  cracking  your 
two  heads  with  my  club,  you  wicked  Rob- 
bers. 

THE  ROBBERS 

It's  a  policempn !     Don't  beat  us,  don't  beat 


THE  POLICEMAN 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
hurt  this  little  boy.  On  Christmas  Eve,  too! 
You  shall  not  do  it.  He  is  one  of  our  Red 
Cross  lads.  To-day  he  gave  his  pennies  for 
the  soldiers  in  France  and  sent  his  top  to  a  little 
boy  whose  father  was  killed  in  battle.  I  won't 
let  you  hurt  him.  Get  out.  Begone — or  I 
will 

THE  ROBBERS 

(Running  away). 

Oh,  oh,  we  are  gone,  we  are  off. 

(The  Policeman  disappears.  A  growl  is 
heard.  Enter  a  wild  beast,  a  tiger,  or  per- 
haps he  is  a  wolf  or  a  Hon,  at  any  rate  he  is 
a  very  terrible  beast.  You  can  tell  he  eats 
people  by  the  way  he  strides  along,  and  that 
now  he  is  very  hungry. 


THE  WILD  BEAST 

Grrrrrr,  grrrrr,  grrrrr,  I  smell  a  nice  little 

boy.    Grrr,  grrrr,  I  am  going  to  creep  in  that 

door  and  eat  him  up.     I  like  to  bite  the  heads 

off  nice  little  boys.    Grrrrr 

(The  Policeman  appears). 

THE  POLICEMAN 
Hey  there,  you  big  tomcat,  where  are  you 
going?    Hold  on  there!    Hold  on  there! 

THE    WILD  BEAST 
Grrrr,  grrrrr,  I  am  going  in  to  eat  up  a  little 
boy  that  I  smell  in  that  house  there.    Grrrrr! 
Eat  him  alive! 

THE  POLICEMAN 
No  you  won't,  either.  Get  back,  or  1  will 
break  your  tail  with  this  stick,  you  savage  beast. 
He  is  a  kind  little  boy;  he  loves  the  dog,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  deer  in  the  park,  and  even 
the  funny  little  monkeys  in  their  cages.  He 
loves  all  live  creatures.  You  wicked  wild 
beast,  off  with  you!    Be  off!    Quick! 

{The  Wild  Beast  becomes  very  much 
frightened  and  runs  away  with  a  great  howl 
and  growling.  The  Policeman  disappears. 
Mrs.  Bread  enters,  puffing  and  out  of  breath, 
for  she  is  very  fat.) 

MRS.  BREAD 

Ugh,  it's  a  long  way  walking  here  in  the  dark 
but  I  mean  to  spank  this  bad  boy,  He  does 
not  like  me  or  my  children,  and  I  will  show  him 
what  I  mean  to  do.    There's  the  door! 

(The  Policeman  appears.  Mrs.  Bread 
gives  a  shriek.) 

MRS.  BREAD 
Dear  me,  dear. me,  whatever  is  that? 

THE  POLICEMAN 
Mrs.  Bread!    You  naughty  old  Mrs.  Bread, 
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you  old  Popover,  go  away!  You  say  you  mean 
to  hurt  the  dear  little  Andrew!  Why,  pray 
tell  me  why? 

MRS.  BREAD 
They  tell  me  that  he  does  not  like  me  or  my 
children,  neither  Muffin  nor  Bunnie  nor  Bisky 
nor  Rollie,  but  throws  us  to  the  dog  and  cries 
for  tarts  and  cakes.  Just  because  he  thinks 
they  are  rich  and  proud.     1  will  punish  him! 

THE  POLICEMAN 
If  you  don't  let  him  alone,  I'll  settle  you  so 
that  you  will  never  rise  again,  Mrs.  Bread! 
Hear  that!  Go  away!  He  does  not  cry  for 
cake,  he  loves  nice  browned  toasts  and  good 
soft  rolls  in  the  bright  morning.  He  says, 
"Oh,  how  nice  the  buns  smell!"  He  loves 
your  children,  and  he  knows  that  they  are  his 
friends. 

MRS.  BREAD 
Indeed?  Why  they  told  me  wrong  then! 
1  am  glad  to  hear  that.  What  a  Merry  Little 
Andrew!  I  will  not  go  into  his  house.  I  will 
just  leave  him  this  basket  as  a  present;  it  is 
full  of  nice  things.  There's  white  bread  and 
brown  bread  and  Sally  Lunns  and  Holland 
Rusks  and  Popovers  and  Flapjacks.  Will 
you  please  give  it  to  him  when  he  comes  out 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Policeman? 

THE  POLICEMAN 
I  will  gladly,  Mrs.  Bread.     He  will  be  going 
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this  way  to  the  Christmas  tree.  And  he  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  present  here,  for  it  will 
save  wheat  and  corn  for  the  soldiers.  Good- 
night.   Or  rather  good  morning! 

MRS.  BREAD 

Good-bye.  You  are  a  good  friend.  You 
are  a  good  friend  to  Andrew. 

THE  POLICEMAN 

He  is  a  good  little  boy,  that's  it. 

(She  goes  out,  the  Policeman  disappears. 

Mr.  Pjneccne  enters.  He  is  a  funny  little 
old  man  who  bumps  along  when  he  walks  and 
he  wears  a  rough  brown  coat  and  has  a  whis- 
pering sort  of  voice  like  wind  in  the  pine 
boughs.) 

MR.  PINECONE 
I'd  rather  be  at  home  sitting  on  needles  than 
stumbling  here  in  the  night.  Why  is  there  no 
lamp  for  me?  Is  this  the  house,  1  wonder? 
No.  1  am  on  the  wrong  road.  I'll  just  go  on 
and  on  till  1  find  the  house.  On  and  on, 
stumble  and  push  on,  Mr.  Pinecone,  that's 
your  business. 
(The  Policeman  appears.) 

THE  POLICEMAN 
No,  no,  wait,  Mr.  Pinecone,  this  is  where 
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Andrew  lives,  his  house  is  here.  What  is  it 
you  want?  But  you  don't  mean  to  hurt  him, 
do  you? 

MR.  PINECONE 
Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  I'd  never  hurt  such  a 
dear  little  boy.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have 
been  coming  ever  since  sunset  to  this  house, 
bringing  him  some  presents  from  the  wood- 
people.  You  see  he  is  kind  to  them  and  never 
tears  them  up  from  the  earth  and  leaves  them 
to  die  by  the  roadside.  These  are  gifts  for 
him  when  he  grows  to  be  a  soldier.  Miss 
Pussy  Willow  sends  silken  down  for  his  pillow. 
Miss  Forgetmenot  sends  a  blue  ribbon  to 
remember  his  friends  b/.  And  there  is  a 
golden  bugle  from  Mr.  Foxglove  and  a  box  of 
sweets  from  Mrs.  Honey  Bee  that  has  the 
candy  shop  in  the  hedge.  And  a  hero's  wreath 
from  the  Laurels,  tjgh,  I'm  tired  of  this 
heavy  basket.    Too  far,  too  far! 

THE  POLICEMAN 
How  jolly,  all  those  pretty  things!    The 
little  boy  will  be  very  happy.     He  is  going  to 
be  a  soldier  some  day. 

MR.  PINECONE 

Well,  good-bye,  I'll  just  leave  them  here  with 
you  and  thanks.  And  now  I've  got  to  stumble 
all  the  way  back  again !    Too  far,  too  far ! 

(He  goes  out.  The  Fairy  Prince  appears. 
He  came  either  from  the  side  or  down  out  of 
the  sky  above,  you  may  not  be  quite  sure 
which;  and  he  looks  like  an  angel  dressed  in  a 
shining  Christmas  tree.) 

THE  FAIRY  PRINCE 
You  are  the  friend  that  watches  over  the 
merry  little  Andrew,  who  loves  us  fairies  and 
sends  messages  to  us?    Are  you? 

THE  POLICEMAN 

1  am  that.    And  what  will  you  have.  Sir? 

THE  FAIRY  PRINCE 

My  mother,  the  Faerie  Queen  sends  me  with 
these  beautiful  things,  forty-eight  golden  stars 
and  a  piece  of  blue  sky,  and  bands  of  sunset 
and  white  cloud,  to  put  them  together  and 
make  his  flag  of  them.  She  sends  these  beauti- 
'■■'  things  because  this  little  boy  loves  the  fairies. 


I  will  leave  them  with  you.  I  must  hurry 
on  away  before  the  day  comes.  But  look, 
there  is  a  faint  rose  opening  in  the  sky,  I  must 
away.    Ahoy,  Ahoy! 

(He  is  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  down  the  dark 
street  or  floating  away  into  the  air.) 

THE  POLICEMAN 

Bless  my  soul,  the  pretty  young  fellow  is 
gone! 

(He  disappears.  Morning  dawns.  You  can 
see  the  Policeman  plainly  now,  standing  there 
like  a  wooden  statue  in  front  of  a  cigar  shop. 
The  little  boy  comes  out  of  the  house.) 

ANDREW 
What  a  happy  day !  Ah,  1  see  the  policeman 
standing  at  his  comer.  Everyone  thinks  it  is 
only  a  wooden  statue  painted  over;  Cook  says 
so  and  Nurse  says  so,  but  1  know  better.  Mr, 
Policeman,  Mr.  Policeman,  1  have  been  a 
good  boy,  please  speak  to  me,  won't  you 
please!  Oh,  what  if  I  was  dreaming  and 
he  is  only  a  statue  after  all,  as  Nurse  says. 
Oh  dear! 

THE  POLICEMAN 
(Suddenly  growing  brighter.) 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  so  you  thought  you  were  dream- 
ing. Oh  no,  little  Boy,  there  are  no  dreams, 
they  are  all  true  things.  No,  1  won't  leave 
you.     1  have  some  presents  for  you. 

ANDREW 

Presents  for  me?  Oh,howjolly!  Whocould 
have  left  them?    Who  has  been  here? 

THE  POLICEMAN 

Oh  a  number  of  persons  have  been  here.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  all.  But  1  must  disappear 
so  that  no  one  will  see  me.  Come  close  and 
I  will  whisper  it  all  to  you. 

(He  disappears  and  seems  to  be  only  a 
statue  again.) 

ANDREW 

Just  wait  a  minute  till  I  put  the  stars  and 
the  blue  sky  and  the  sunrise  stripes  together. 
(He  leans  over  the  presents  and  unfuris  a  beau- 
tiful flag.)  Now,  good  old  policeman,  i  'm  com- 
ing. Now  tell  me.  And  I  love  you  and  no- 
body knows. 
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YOU  have  met  the  man,  of  course, 
who  has  all  the  misinformation 
in  the  world,  according  to  whom 
sugar  is  high  because  the  Mormons 
are  holding  it,  and  that  Great 
Britain  is  striking  back  at  the  Irish  by  going 
to  war  with  Germany 

Keeping  him  in  mind  for  an  instant,  go  out 
now  and  ask  the  "man  in  the  street,"  what  the 
Red  Cross  does.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  you 
will  get  the  vague  answer:  "Why,  makes 
surgical  dressings,  I  guess."  It  is  a  tribute, 
of  course,  to  the  value  of  the  show  window — 
the  magic  of  the  visible  thing.  In  nearly 
every  city  of  the  United  States,  for  months 
past,  hundreds  of  women  have  been  plainly 
in  view  making  and  packing  bandages.  Nine 
out  of  ten  men  accept  the  Red  Cross  at  face 
value — or  at  least  what  they  can  see  of  it. 

Your  tenth  man,  however,  is  apt  to  be  dif- 
ferent. 

"Oh,  yes — the  Red  Cross,"  he  says,  and 
criticism  fairly  spurts  from  his  eyes.  "Why, 
don't  you  know  that  there  is  glass  in  the 
bandages,  graft  in  the  offices,  poison  in  the 
Christmas  seals,  jealousy  in  the  management 
— that  they  wear  the  sweaters  and  shovel  the 
surgical  dressings  out  the  back  door?  And 
furthermore  they  sell  almost  everything  they 
get?" 

You  are  surprised,  of  course.  You  have 
ahvays  thought  of  the  Red  Cross  as  composed 
of  fairly  decent  folks. 

Oh,  no,  not  at  all,  he  tells  you.  There  are 
hundreds  of  things  in  connection  with  the 
Red  Cross  that  you  don't  know.  They  are 
always  asking  for  money,  for  instance,  and 
never  doing  anything  except  for  people  who 
are  at  least  three  thousand  miles  away.  And 
who  knows  if  they  really  do  that?  Why  aren't 
they  a  branch  of  the  government — it's  all  just 
a  questkin  of  relief,  the  essentials  of  life? 

Then  he  warms  up. 

The  Covernnwnt.  now  (for  the  moment  the 


Government  is  safe)  the  Government  has  Just 
passed  a  law  granting  allowances  to  soldiers' 
families.  Right  at  home !  Home — that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  needed.  That  is  what  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  are  interested  in 
these  days.  Both  now  and  after  the  war,  too. 
Why  doesn't  the  Red  Cross  do  something 
about  them? 

Well,  you  reflect  as  you  hurry  away,  well 
that  would  be  a  good  thing.  "The  folks  at 
home"  is  probably  the  unvoiced  thought  in 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
and  sailors.  How  will  he  find  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  sweetheart,  when  he  comes  home? 
Worry  over  them  fills  the  monotonous  hours 
of  training,  of  camp  detail,  and  guard  duty 
which  make  up  the  grind  of  the  soldiers'  life 
at  present. 

And  the  Red  Cross  has  received  Sioo.ooo.ooo 
in  addition  to  its  other  income.  It  doesn't 
seem  fair  that  all  this  money  and  effort  should 
bs  spent  in  war  work  in  France,  in  Belgium, 
in  Italy — for  relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
while  no  thought  even  is  given  to  those  families 
whose  life  has  been  dislocated  by  the  changes 
war  brings. 

But  is  it  true  you  wonder.  Isn't  the  Red 
Cross  going  to  do  anything  for  the  people  at 
home? 

Well,  the  Red  Cross  is  going  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  people  at  home.  These  ques- 
tions have  not  occurred  solely  to  our  friend  in 
the  street.  They  have  occurred  to  other 
people  as  well — people  who  have  not  been 
content  to  voice  them  and  then  hurry  on. 
Answers  to  such  questions  can  be  secured  in  a 
certain  corner  room  of  the  new  marble  Red 
Cross  building  in  Washington, 

"The  folks  at  home,"  in  fact,  are  an  old 
story  to  the  Director  General  of  Civilian  Re- 
lief, Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons,  in  his  office  whose 
windows  give  a  glimpse  of  winter  trees  and 
war  buildings,  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
of  avenues  crowded  with  soldiers  in  olive  drab. 
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of  streets  dotted  with  English  and  French 
officers — of  Washington  in  war  time.  Due 
to  him,  questions  regarding  them  came  up, 
were  discussed  and  answered  many  months 
ago. 

There  was  at  hand,  when  he  assumed  ofTice 
in  July,  the  regular  organization  of  the  Civilian 
Red  Cross  that  had  relieved  in  the  past  such 
disasters  as  Messina  and  San  Francisco,  and 
that  has  found  time  even  in  these  days  to  ex- 
tend its  aid  to  flooded  Tien-Tsin  and  earth- 
quake-stricken San  Salvador — an  organiza- 
tion held  to  strict  efficiency  and  fmancial 
accountability. 

How  could  it  be  enlarged  and  devoted  to 
work  so  delicate  and  universal  as  the  sym- 
patheric  care  of  lonely  and  anxious  wives 
and  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors?  Work 
such  as  this  would  combine  the  necessity  for 
trained,  tireless,  social  workers  with  a  national 
need,  and  would  demand  endless  patriotism 
and  perseverance  owing  to  its  undramatic 
character,  far  removed  from  the  firing  line, 
and  to  its  infmite  variety  of  problems. 

The  mere  will  to  serve  would  not  be  enough, 
Mr.  Persons  realized,  if  the  problem  were  to 
be  solved.  How  could  such  a  situation  be 
met?    That  was  the  question. 

MEETING   THE   SITUATION 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 

His  first  step  was  the  preparation  of  a 
small,  unimposing  looking  booklet,  a  booklet 
that  does  not  use  technical  terms  but  that 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration and  thoroughness,  that  tells  in 
simple  terms  what  to  do  and  in  great  measure 
how  to  do  it. 

Its  keynote  is  sounded  upon  the  first  page. 

"  When  the  soldiers  and  sailors  return  from 
the  war,  the  families  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Red  Cross  should  be  found  to  have  main- 
tained, as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  essen- 
tial standards  of  home  life " 

The  book  is  called  the  "Manual  of  Home 
Service"   and   it   is  wonderful   little   volume. 

Mr,  Persons  felt  that  he  had  made  a  start. 
He  was  quick  to  see,  however,  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  programme  of  mercy  would  re- 
quire a  familiarity  with  new  problems  and  a 
faculty  in  dealing  with  them  which  could  be 
acquired  only  through  experience  and  train- 
ing in  things  which  no  manual  could  ever  im- 
part. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Persons  long  to  remedy 


the  situation  either.  Early  in  September  he 
called  into  conference  in  Washington  more 
than  a  score  of  the  leading  teachers  of  social 
welfare  in  the  United  States  to  take  hold  of 
this  tremendous  problem  and  provide  a  solu- 
tion— in  advance. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  that  gather- 
ing set  to  work,"  Mr.  Persons  will  tell  you. 
"Understand,  there  were  very  few  records  of 
similar  war  work  in  England  or  France  to 
which  we  could  look  for  guidance.  It  was  a 
case  of  having  to  strike  out  for  ourselves." 

And  they  struck  out  for  themselves.  The 
result  has  been  encouragingly  apparent  through 
the  fall  and  winter. 

In  twenty-five  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States,  cities  as  widely  separated  as 
Atlanta  and  Seattle,  selected  groups  of  men 
and  women  have  been  gathering  each  week 
this  winter  to  fit  themselves  to  carry  on  the 
work  planned.  They  are  enrolled  in  serious 
courses  of  lectures  and  reading,  prepared  at 
the  Washington  conference,  called  Home  Ser- 
vice Institutes,  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  social  teachers 
in  the  country.  In  consequence  the  workers 
are  growing  daily  in  number,  keeping  pace 
with  the  need — trained  workers  who  will  be 
capable  of  grappling  with  this  most  difficult 
task  of  adjusting  human  relationships. 

"  Every  family's  need  is  different,"  said 
Mr.  Persons,  "and  no  law  and  no  amount  of 
money,  can  cover  all  needs." 

A    WHITE    HOUSE   GUARD 

"We  got  on  the  track  of  one  of  our  many 
chances  to  help  the  other  day  here  in  Wash- 
ington— a  corporal  in  the  regulars  with  a  little 
I  rish  wife  and  two  children  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  When  war  was  declared,  he  was 
ordered  here  to  be  one  of  the  White  House 
guards.  He  brought  his  wife  and  children 
with  him.  The  day  before  the  third  child 
was  to  be  born,  the  war  came  home  to  him  in  a 
very  vivid  way.  He  was  ordered  away.  He 
borrowed  what  money  he  could  for  his  wife, 
but  he  knew  no  one  in  Washington  and  he 
went  away  filled  with  anxiety — to  put  it 
mildly. 

"When  we  got  in  touch  with  his  wife  and 
children  through  his  letter  to  us,  the  secretary 
of  our  Home  Service  section  found  her  in 
actual  want,  in  need  of  medical  attention, 
and  her  condition  aggravated  to  an  alaiming 
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extent  by  her  despair  over  her  inability  to 
manage  alone. 

"The  Home  Service  worker  was  able  to  be 
of  direct  assistance  at  once.  She  secured  a 
woman,  with  a  baby  of  her  own,  who  was  more 
than  eager  to  help  in  the  house,  called  proper 
medical  assistance,  and  a  situation  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  home  of  a  soldier 
absent  on  service  was  taken  care  of  in  time." 

Mr.  Persons  turned  to  his  desk. 

"It  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
going  to  happen,  and  that  is  happening  all 
over  the  country,  even  where  the  people  con- 
cerned are  doing  their  best.  There  are  now 
nearly  two  thousand  families  getting  help 
from  the  Home  Service  Sections  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

"  Things  may  be  more  difficult  to  remedy,  of 
course,  in  homes  where  there  is  a  terrible  de- 
pression because  of  the  loss  of  the  intimate  re- 
lationships of  home  life.  We  have  had  many, 
very  many  instances  of  the  terrible  loneliness 
of  these  homes,  and  that,  too,  where  there 
was  no  fmancial  question  involved.  The  prob- 
lem more  often  than  not  is  one  of  character 
and  associations.  Here  is  a  sentence  which 
expresses  it,  in  one  of  the  letters  1  have  here: 
'  it  is  very  hard  when  there  is  no  one  who  comes 
home  at  night.' 

"But  it  is  not  always  a  matter  of  wife  and 
diildren,  either." 

He  drew  forth  a  file  of  papers, 

"Just  a  little  while  ago  a  little  old  lady  came 
to  us  with  a  request  for  work  of  some  kind. 
Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  she  and 
Iter  invalid  husband,  who  formerly  had  been 
a  minister,  were  living  in  great  privation  in  a 
little  bungalow  outside  the  city — a  bungalow 
which  their  married  son  had  built  for  the 
family  near  the  army  post  where  he  had  been 
stationed. 

"  He  bad  been  among  the  first  to  face  the 
war.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  once,  taking  his  wife  with  him.  Left  be- 
hind in  the  bungalow,  his  mother  had  kept 
the  true  state  of  affairs  from  him,  trying  to 
subsist  on  the  little  money  he  could  send  her 
when  his  wife's  expenses  were  paid  That  her 
son  was  sending  her  all  he  could  spare,  she 
knew.  So  she  herself,  at  sixty-nine,  was  trying 
to  secure  work  to  take  care  of  herself  and  her 
invalid  husband. 

"There  was  no  thought  of  neglect  or  in- 
justice in  her  mind.  This  was  war.  She 
had  eaten  sorghum  and  black  peas  in  Rich- 


mond in  1865.  She  could  doit  again,  if  need 
were. 

"Only  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was 
she  persuaded  to  allow  the  Home  Service 
Section  to  pay  for  the  carpenter  work  necessary 
to  make  half  of  their  bungalow  a  separate 
apartment.  But  the  rent  from  this  and  the 
very  light  work  secured  for  her  have  made 
life  a  different  thing.  She  can  do  a  little 
better  than  black  peas  and  sorghum. 

"No  one  can  foresee  the  variety  of  situa- 
tions where  assistance  will  be  needed.  To 
some  extent  these  stories  illustrate  the  kind 
of  aid  Home  Service  is  prepared  to  extend  at 
the  present  moment.  And  these  are  only  a 
few  instances,  indicative,  perhaps,  of  what  is 
in  store  for  us.  There  may  be  needs  in  many 
thousands  of  homes,  undiscovered  as  yet. 

"  it  is  their  right  to  be  helped.  They  will 
be  helped,  once  they  are  known.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  in  fact,  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  women  of  America  lies  in  this  service. 
What  the  soldiers  and  sailors  will  find  on  their 
return — soldiers  and  sailors  no  longer,  but 
everyday  brothers  and  husbands — will  de- 
pend in  great  measure  on  what  we  people  at 
home  have  done.  It  is  not  only  an  opportun- 
ity, it  is  a  duty.  1  hope  that  we  will  realize 
the  task  before  us. 

"  It  is  rather  surprising,  in  the  light  of  such 
things,  to  receive  letters  like  this  one " 

He  tossed  across  to  me  a  short  letter,  with  a 
heading  from  some  town  in  Tennessee. 

"Dear  Sir."  I  read,  "What  are  the  Red  Cross 
Institutes  intended  to  do?  The  people  who  need 
Civilian  Relief  simply  need  money.  They  don't 
have  to  be  nursed  or  taken  care  of.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Red  Cross  should  spend  its  money  in 
supplying  the  essentials  of  life  and  not  waste  it  on 
experiments. 

"Yours  Truly"' 

Mr.  Persons'seyes  gleamed  as  he  said  quietly: 
"  It  is  odd  that  people  should  feel  that  way, 
when  we  cannot  tell  what  may  face  us  in  this 
field  any  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of  war 
work.  The  Red  Cross  is  pledged  to  Home 
Service  wherever  needed  in  the  United  States. 
We  include  the  families  of  men  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  our  Allies  as  well  as  of  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  We  are  going  to  be  pre- 
pared. We  shall  have  a  Home  Service  Section 
in  each  chapter.  By  no  other  means  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  responsibility  will  not  be 
overlooked  and  finally  lost.    Without  a  group 
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charged  with  this  responsibility  there  will  be 
soldiers'  children  dropping  out  of  school,  chil- 
dren deprived  of  timely  medical  treatment; 
there  will  be  soldiers'  wives  wheedled  or 
cheated  out  of  their  incomes  by  fakirs;  and 
there  will  be  soldiers'  homes  broken  up  dur- 
ing their  absence  by  temptation  or  misfortune 
of  one  kind  or  another  which  the  strong  will 
and  informed  mind  of  a  friend  at  hand  might 
have  overcome. 

"  There  is  a  real  task  for  the  Home  Service 
Section  in  every  community  from  which  sol- 
diers and  sailors  have  gone  and  from  which 
more  must  go." 

But  Mr.  Persons  had  stated  that  there  was  no 
telling  what  the  future  might  bring  forth. 
Was  this  as  far  as  the  Home  Service  of  the 
Deparrment  of  Civilian  Relief  was  prepared 
to  go?     In  other  words — what  of  the  future? 

THE   FUTURE 

Well,  the  future  is  being  taken  care  of  also. 
Mr.  Persons  is  not  content  with  the  present 
situation  either,  although  all  his  activities 
may  not  take  dramatic  form.  To  the  public 
eye.  indeed,  they  appear  principally  in  the 
shape  of  booklets,  compiled  by  experts,  com- 
pletely covering  their  subject,  which  are  called 
manuals.  In  reality,  however,  they  are  the 
conclusions  of  past  experience  applied  to  the 
piesent  need — means  by  which  stay-at-home 
America  may  intelligently  maintain  the  com- 
fort of  its  soldiers'  homes  and  the  morale  of 
its  fighting  forces. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  it  is  a  fact 
of  sad  significance  that  of  the  two  booklets 
now  in  preparation,  one  is  to  be  entitled, "  After 
Care  of  Crippled  Men." 

"The  United  States  Government  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  prospective  need  of 
special  hospitals  and  of  special  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  crippled,"  Mr.  Persons  explained. 
"The  Army  and  Navy  are  preparing  for  it  in 
very  thorough-going  fashion  and  on  a  vast 
scale. 

"  But  no  matter  what  degree  of  success  may 
attend  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the 
teacher,  the  time  will  come  when  the  crippled 


man — returned  home  as  a  civih'an — may  need 
the  sympathetic  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
Home  Service  Section.  There  lies  before  us 
the  necessity  of  awakening  a  genuine  interest 
on  the  part  of  employers  so  that  these  men  will 
have  every  opportunity  of  self  support.  The 
men  themselves,  in  many  cases,  will  have  to 
be  encouraged  to  continue  their  woilc  until 
finally  refitted  for  industry  and  self  support. 

"The  future  always  will  contain  some  in- 
sistent call  upon  us  for  aid — the  call  of  human- 
ity. We  must  constantly  plan  ahead.  The 
Red  Cross,  when  the  war  is  over,  must  be 
ready  for  the  tasks  that  will  then  confront  it. 
They  will  be  many  and  varied." 

Mr.  Persons's  hand  fell  upon  a  sheet  of  the 
Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals  which  lay  upon  his 
desk. 

"  Do  not  think  for  an  instant,  however, 
that  we  are  neglecting  our  other  fields  of  work 
— our  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals,  our  country 
nursing,  our  organization  for  the  relief  of 
disaster  which  is  kept  always  in  readiness. 
For  the  moment  only,  1  am  thinking  of  them 
as  '  another  story.' 

"  1  want  to  emphasize  our  efforts  for  Hchtk 
Service  at  this  time,  until  all  our  own  people, 
our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  wherever  they  are, 
may  know  that  so  far  as  human  beings  are 
capable  of  aiding  one  another  in  anxietv  or 
distress  they  will  find  their  wives  and  families 
comforted  and  protected,  and  with  their 
standards  as  they  left  them  before  the  war. 
If  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Red  Cross  to  accom- 
pi'sh  this,  it  will  be  so." 

Spiritually  as  well  as  materi'ally  the  Red 
Cross  is  prepared.  Whatever  the  future  may 
bring  forth,  the  wives  and  children  of  war- 
time America  will  not  be  neglected.  Nor  the 
returning  soldiers,  either.  The  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief  does  not  wear  dramatic  rai- 
ment, but  there  is  a  real  thrill  in  it  just  the  , 
same.  There  is  living  democracy  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Home  Service.  The  phrase  will  ring 
in  my  head  for  some  time. 

Home  Service!    Civilian  Reliefl 

No,  it  isn't  all  surgical  dressings  in  the  Red 
Cross  Building  in  Washington. 
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the  War — Russia's  Efforts  to  find  a  Stable  Government  and  the 

Aid  the  United  States  can  Give  to  her  Problems 

BY 
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TH  E  American  Red  Cross  Commission 
consisting  of  a  personnel  of  twenty- 
nine,  of  whom  sixteen  were  com- 
missioners and  sub-commissioners, 
went  to  Russia  via  Canada  and 
Japan.  The  Mission  arrived  at  Vladivostok 
on  July  26  and  Petrograd  on  August  7th. 
Seventy  tons  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies 
were  taken  by  the  Mission  and  this  enabled 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  give  immediate  aid 
to  the  Russian  army. 

The  Mission  found  that  there  were  in  Russia 
three  governmental  relief  organizations  whose 
chief  work  is  to  supply  war  relief.  These 
were:  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  army, 
the  Russian  Red  Cross,  and  the  All  Union  of 
Zemstvos  and  Towns  These  public  relief 
organizations  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  administered  separately.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  in 
Russia  these  three  organizations  had  not  co- 
operated fully  in  the  relief  work.  At  the  battle 
front  each  organization  supplied  ambulances. 
Held  hospitals  and,  farther  m  the  rear,  base  and 
evacuation  hospitals.  At  the  front  because 
the  work  was  done  upon  a  sector  of  the  front 
dunng  a  battle,  there  was  necessarily  coopera- 
tion But  each  organization  conducted  its 
own  field,  base  and  evacuation  hospital.  Each 
one  organized  and  manufactured  drugs,  medi- 
cal and  surgical  dressings,  instruments,  arti- 
ficial limbs,  crutches,  and  each  maintained  its 
own  supply  warehouse.  In  making  a  survey 
of  the  needs  of  the  army,  each  one  of  the  organ- 
izations desired  to  make  separate  specifica- 
tions of  things  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
Russia  and  which  they  desired  to  obtain 
through  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  was 
seen  by  the  Mission  that  it  could  not  give 
rational  aid  unless  the  Russian  relief  organiza- 
tions would  agree  to  cooperate  in  their  relief 
work  and  especially  in  their  specifications  of 
the  entire  needs  of  the  army.    The  Mission 


found  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  officers 
of  the  respective  organizations  to  do  this,  but 
finally  they  formed  a  joint  committee  on  speci- 
fications and  a  subcommittee  on  disbursement 
of  supplies  to  be  obtained  through  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished  the  organizations  saw  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  cooperation  between 
themselves  and  with  us  and  cordially  endorsed 
it  as  an  evidence  of  American  practicability. 

SPLENDID   ORGANIZATION    FOR    RELIEF 

In  the  survey  made  by  the  Mission  of  the 
factories,  the  supply  houses,  the  ambulance 
service  and  field  hospitals  at  the  front,  of  the 
base  hospitals,  the  evacuation  sanitary  trains 
and  the  evacuation  hospitals  at  the  rear,  it  was 
found  that  the  administration  of  all  of  the 
three  relief  organizations  was  of  the  highest 
order  The  character  of  the  heads,  the  chiefs 
of  staff,  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  was 
most  excellent.  The  initiative  and  technique  of 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  relief  work 
was  equal  to  if  not  better  than  that  of  th; 
general  hospitals  of  America.  The  factories  of 
the  three  organizations  turn  out  enormous 
supplies  of  the  commoner  types  of  drugs,  of 
surgical  dressings  and  gauze  and  of  under- 
clothing and  pajamas.  Russia  cannot  com- 
mand certain  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  that  she  needs.  In  the  way  of  drugs 
there  is  need  of  opium  which  they  use  rather 
than  its  derivations  in  the  form  of  morphine. 
They  cannot  make  enough  salicylic  acid  or 
some  of  its  compounds  like  aspirin  and  they 
need  larger  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
digitalis,  cascara,  valerian  root  and  many  other 
of  the  simpler  drugs.  They  manufacture  many 
surgical  instruments  but  riot  enough  to  supply 
their  needs  The  All  Union  of  Zemstvos  and 
Towns  operates  a  chemical  factory,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Russia,  where  they  make  salicylic 
acid  and  the  salicylate  compounds,  dieuretin 
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and  altogether  sixteen  chemicals.  This  is  a 
model  chemical  factory.  Up  to  this  time 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  Russia  large 
quantities  of  surgical  gauze  and  other  cotton 
fabrics.  Professor  Ordin,  chief  of  the  Red 
Cross  supplies,  informed  the  Mission  when  an 
inspection  was  made  of  their  supply  house, 
that  they  had  in  stock  50  million  metres  of 
gauze  and  surgical  dressings  and  5  million 
suits  of  cotton  underclothing  for  the  soldiers. 
The  All  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  Towns,  the 
best  public  relief  organization  of  Russia,  is 
maintained  by  an  enormous  membership 
chiefly  of  peasants  and  workmen  and  has  given 
an  enormous  amount  of  relief  to  the  army  since 
the  war  began.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
ambulance  and  field  service  at  the  front,  base 
and  evacuation  hospitals  and  hospital  trains 
to  the  rear,  the  peasants  have  made  surgical 
instruments,  tanned  500,000  raw  hides  of 
cattle  slaughtered  at  the  front,  from  which 
they  have  made  boots  and  shoes,  and  they  have 
furnished  500,000  beds  for  the  hospitals. 
The  Zemstvos  have  also  aided  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  and  of  guns.  The  Zemstvos 
Union  doctors  at  the  front  have  charge  of  the 
immunization  of  the  soldiers  against  typhoid, 
paratyphoid,  fevers  and  cholera.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  laboratory  supplies,  they  have 
finally  reached  the  point  where  they  cannot 
make  vaccines  in  sufficient  amount. 

COOPERATION  FOR  RELIEF 
The  three  relief  organizations  cooperate 
fairly  well  in  the  operation  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  For  this 
purpose  they  operate  approximately  100  sani- 
tary trains  from  the  front  to  the  seven  dis- 
tricts into  which  Russia  is  divided  for  this 
work.  The  district,  of  which  Moscow  is 
the  centre,  is  the  largest  evacuation  region. 
This  evacuation  district  operates  fifty-five 
sanitary  trains  and  200,000  hospital  beds  of 
which  20,000  are  in  Moscow.  The  beds  in 
Moscow  are  used  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  who  are  too  ill  to  be  evacuated  beyond 
Moscow.  The  evacuation  train  service  and 
the  evacuation  hospitals  in  Moscow  are  models 
in  type  and  the  administration  of  the  work 
is  admirable.  At  the  evacuation  hospitals 
the  sick  and  wounded  are  examined.  The  very 
badly  injured  and  very  sick  are  kept  in 
Moscow,  the  slightly  wounded  and  moderately 
sick  are  evacuated  after  two  or  three  days  to 
hospitals  in  the  rear  as  far  back  as  Siberia  and 


as  far  south  as  the  Crimea.  When  possible  the 
sick  or  wounded  soldier  is  sent  to  a  hospital 
near  his  home.  In  the  evacuation  hospital 
the  soldier  is  given  a  bath,  a  hair  cut  and  his 
clothing  properly  numbered,  is  disinfected  by 
the  steam-formalin  process  in  a  most  thorough 
way. 

The  amount  of  relief  which  the  three  war 
relief  organizations  of  Russia  have  done  since 
the  war  began,  the  admirable  way  in  which 
it  has  been  accomplished,  the  great  technical 
skill  shown  by  the  medical  and  surgical  officers 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  of  this  work,  in 
spite  of  the  economic  depression  and  the  natural 
confusion  dependent  upon  the  long  war 
and  the  revolution,  aroused  the  admiration 
and  commendation  of  every  member  of  the 
Mission. 

The  Zemstvos  Union  has  charge  of  the  re- 
education of  the  crippled  and  blind  and  of 
their  reemployment.  The  organization  and 
administration  of  this  work  too  is  most  ex- 
cellent. Apparently  nothing  is  left  undone. 
Prof.  Vreden  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of 
the  army  conducts  a  very  large  orthopedic 
hospital  in  Petrograd.  Here  the  crippled  are 
cared  for  with  artificial  limbs,  are  re^ucated 
and  many  of  them  employed  in  factories  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

Sanatoria  for  tuberculous  soldiers  are  main- 
tained in  the  Crimea.  From  the  officers  of  the 
relief  organizations  it  was  learned  that  ap- 
proximately 30,000  tuberculous  soldiers  have 
been  discovered  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
evacuated  from  the  front  and  these  were  being 
cared  for  in  the  sanatoria. 

THE    FOOD   SUPPLY   OF    RUSSIA 

During  the  winter  of  1916-17  bread  riots 
occurred  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  food.  A  survey  of  the  food 
conditions  of  Russia  was  made  by  Major 
Harold  H.  Swift  and  Major  Henry  C.  Sherman 
of  the  Mission.  It  was  found  that  the  crop 
of  1917  with  the  surplus  carried  over  from 
previous  years  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
supply  Russia  with  all  needed  food  until 
another  crop  shall  have  been  grown.  As  far 
as  could  be  estimated  from  statistics,  more  or 
less  unreliable  because  of  war  conditions,  there 
seems  to  be  more  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in 
Russia  than  there  were  in  1914.  There  is  food 
scarcity  in  two  of  the  northern  provinces  where 
lack  of  rain  has  resulted  in  a  poor  cn^  this 
year.    Lack    of    transportation    prevents    a 
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proper  distribution  of  food  supplies  of  the  grain 
districts  of  Russia  and  of  Siberia  to  the  famine 
provinces  and  to  large  cities  like  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.  There  is  food  scarcity  in  the 
large  cities  chiefly  of  wheat  bread,  sugar,  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese  and  animal  fats.  There 
is  usually  a  sufficient  supply  of  fish,  fowl,  beef, 
horse  meat,  mutton  and  vegetables.  Fruits 
of  rather  poor  quality  may  be  obtained.  Black 
iriiole  rye  bread  can  usually  be  obtained,  but 
it  often  is  delayed  in  its  delivery  until  late 
in  the  day.  In  short,  there  is  sufficient  food 
material  in  Russia.  The  lack  of  distribution 
due  to  faulty  transportation  is  the  cause  of 
food  shortage  in  certain  places.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  these  food  supplies  from 
overseas  to  make  up  this  shortage  in  the 
famine  provinces  and  in  the  large  cities. 
.  Relief  must  come  from  within  and  that  by  the 
reestablishmeiit  of  law  and  order  and  afterward 
improvement  in  transportation  which  will 
afford  adequate  distribution  of  sulficient  food 
for  ail  the  people  of  Russia.  This  cannot  be 
done  immediately  and  consequently  there  will 
be  greater  food  shortage  in  Petrograd,  Moscow 
and  certain  northern  provinces  because  of  the 
long  distance  of  these  points  from  the  sources 
of  food  supply. 

THE   NEEDS   OF   THE   MOTHERS    AND   CHILDREN 

The  Mission  made  a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  mothers  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  From  governmental  and  other 
sources  it  was  found  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 400,000  children  from  one  to  ^fteen 
years  <^  age  in  Petrograd  and  probably  2^0,000 
in  Moscow.  Conferences  were  held  with  the 
Minister  of  Social  Health,  with  private  child 
relief  organizations,  with  the  officers  of  the 
All  Russian  Congress  on  Child  Welfare  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  ask  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  aid  in  feeding  and  clothing  as  many 
of  these  children  as  possible  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  responded  to  the  appeal  and  in 
October  1,200,000  cans  of  condensed  milk  were 
shipped  to  Russia  and  1,000,000  pounds  will 
be  forwarded  each  month. 

THE   NEED   OF   AMBULANCES 

Russia  has  occupied  a  front  of  about  1 ,200 
miles.  During  the  period  of  the  war  there 
have  been  numerous  advances  and  masterly 
retreats.  The  public  relief  organizations  have 
had  to  do  an  enonnous  work  as  has  been 


described.  There  has  been  much  fighting, 
there  have  been  many  wounded  and  many 
sick.  During  the  whole  war  Russia  has  not 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  ambulances. 
Horse-drawn  ambulances  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  chiefly  employed  at  the  front  and  of 
these  a  great  number  are  used,  but  still  in 
insufficient  number.  As  a  rule  these  are  two 
wheelea  carts  capable  of  conveying  two 
wounaed  men.  The  distance  these  carts 
travel  varies  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  and  the 
time  consumed  is  necessarily  long.  The 
character  of  the  terrain  and  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance causes  increased  suffering  of  the 
wounded  soldiers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well 
informed  Russians  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Mission  who  visited  the  front,  that  the  con- 
veyance of  the  wounded  would  be  very  much 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  light  motor  ambu- 
lance of  the  Ford  type.  The  Mission  has, 
therefore,  advised  the  War  Council  that  if 
Russia  continues  in  the  war,  an  adequate 
number  of  Ford  ambulances  should  be  sent 
to  Russia  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  the  late 
spring  of  1918.  It  is  also  believed  that  an 
American  personnel  of  ambulance  drivers  and 
mechanicians  commanded  by  medical  officers, 
should  also  be  sent  to  work  on  the  Russian 
front,  but  a  personnel  should  be  sent  only  if 
certain  conditions  in  Russia  shall  be  modified 
to  insure  the  health  and  life  of  the  Americans. 
These  modifications  involve  that  Russia  shall 
again  become  an  effective  fighting  force;  that 
living  and  food  conditions  shall  be  improved 
in  a  reasonable  degree  to  meet  American 
standards;  that  the  American  personnel  shall 
consist  of  enlisted  men  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
of  medical  officers  of  the  Medical  Officers 
Reserve  Corps,  assigned  to  this  service  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  That  the  medical  officers 
selected  shall  be  qualified  in  sanitary  science, 
or  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  personnel 
non-medical  men  qualified  as  sanitary  engi- 
neers; that  the  motor  ambulances  shall  be  so 
modified  in  construction  that  they  may  serve 
during  a  battle  as  ambulances  and  during 
other  periods  as  sanitary  units  in  the  disinfec- 
tion of  clothing,  the  de-lousing,  the  bathing  of 
soldiers  and  in  the  abatement  of  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  rear. 
If  other  motor  ambulances  are  furnished  to 
Russia  but  one  heavier  type  of  car  should  be 
chosen  for  longer  hauls  of  the  injured  and  sick. 
If  one  light  and  one  heavy  type  of  car  are 
adopted  for  Russia,  spare  parts  may  be  shipped 
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and  repairs  made  without  loss  of  time  and  at 
much  less  expense  than  if  many  types  of  cars 
are  used.  An  American  personnel  in  Russia 
would  be  of  enormous  value  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  effective  work  in  the 
person  of  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  republic. 

AN    EXPERIMENT   IN    DEMOCRACY 

The  members  of  American  Red  Cross 
Mission  to  Russia,  without  exception,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  Provisional  Government 
of  revolutionary  Russia  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  most  extreme  Socialistic  ele- 
ments of  Russia  and  the  world  will  fmally 
emerge  from  a  condition  of  weakness  to  one  of 
real  stability.  During  the  revolution  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Russia  based  upon 
the  principles  of  extreme  socialism  has  been 
in  reality  an  experimental  laboratory  of 
SociaMsm.  It  has  taught  the  thinking  people 
of  Russia  that  socialism  cannot  be  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  a  constitutional  and  free  gov- 
ernment. That  a  government  cannot  exist 
without  law  and  order  and  that  submission  to 
discipline    and    leadership    are    fundamental 


to  good  government  and  to  democratic  liberty. 
Those  members  of  the  Provisional  Cabinet  who 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  revolution  were 
strong  Socialists,  have  through  responsibility 
learned  a  lesson  and  the  people  who  have  suf- 
fered, particularly  the  great  mass  of  workmen 
and  peasants  have  learned  through  bitter 
experience  that  they  must  have  a  stable  gov- 
ernment with  law  and  order  and  that  they  must 
be  industrious  if  they  are  to  enjoy  a  real 
freedom. 

The  Russian  people  more  or  less  isolated 
need  the  support,  the  friendship  and  the 
sympathy  of  her  Allies.  America  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  material  aid  in  the  form  of  medical 
and  surgical  relief  to  her  army  and  of  material 
relief  to  her  civilian  people  especially  the  child- 
ren. Such  relief  as  America  may  well  give 
will  be  not  great  in  amount,  but  the  results  . 
will  be  many  times  the  intrinsit  value  trf  the 
supplies  given.  It  will  hearten  the  Russian 
citizens,  will  teach  the  soldier  that  he  must 
fight  for  the  freedom  he  desires  and  it  will 
cement  the  friendship  between  the  two  great 
peoples  of  the  republics  of  America  and 
Russia. 


TO  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Thousands  of  schools  are  now  using  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  for  class  room 
reading.     In  every  number  there.are  sections  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  teaching  our  children  American  ideals,  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  humanity,  are  obvious,  and  our  duty  in  this  respect  has  been 
definitely  set  forth  in  President  Wilson's  message  to  educators,  in  which  he  says: 

"  I  urge  that  teachers  and  other  school  ofTicers  increase 
materially  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  instruction  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  problems  of  community  and  national  life. 

"  Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican public  education,  or  to  existing  practices.  Nor  is  it  a 
plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  school  programme 
appropriate  merely  to  the  period  of  the  war.  It  is  a  plea 
for  a  realization  in  public  education  of  the  new  emphasis 
which  the  war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to 
the  broader  conceptions  of  national  life." 

Study  this  matter — it  is  most  important — write  to  the  magazine,  telling  of 
your  experiences,  and  give  us  your  suggestions  for  this  great  work,  helping  the 
plan  to  universal  adoption. 

— The  Editors,  Garden  City,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 
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zine is  so  large  and  interesting,  coming  from 
DUPLICATE  COPIES  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  one  realizes  how 

quickly  the  magazine  is  making  its  way.  In 
the  September  issue  George  Madden  Martin 
told  how  the  note  of  a  poor  Belgian  refugee  to 
her  husband  in  the  trenches  had  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles,  touching  the  hearts  of  the  people 
wherever  it  went  and  bringing  back  a  store 
of  comforts  for  the  Belgians.  This  story  was 
called.  "The  Completed  Circle,"  but  a  bet- 
ter title  would  have  been  "The  Ever-Widen- 


Many  people  have  joined  the  Red  Cross  in 
different  places  and  in  different  classes.  We 
intend  to  send  only  one  copy  to  a  person — 
unless  especially  requested  to  do  otherwise. 
No  duplicates  are  sent  intentionally,  but  in 
so  large  a  list  errors  creep  in,  and  if  you  are 
getting  more  than  one  copy,  please  notify 
us  as  soon  as  possible. 
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ing  Circle,"  for.  as  a  pebble  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  so  has  this  circle  widened. 

The  author  has  had  scores  of  letters  of  cheer 
for  the  Belgians.  Perhaps  the  most  touching, 
though,  came  from  far  off  Hawaii.  Here 
is  the  letter: 

Last  night  Mother  read  to  me  out  of  The  Red 
■  Cross  Macazenh.  She  read  me  the  letter  of  the 
poor  peasant  girl  who  lost  her  new  baby,  a  little 
girl  and  the  woman's  mother.  Besides  that  Mother 
read  to  us  about  the  meeting  of  the  women  of  the 
"Cabbage  Patch,"  and  the  girls'  school.  That 
night  after  the  story  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  send  my  money  and  Mother  said  I  could. 
i  am  very  happy  that  I  can  do  something  to  help 
the  poor  Belgian  babies. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  [  live  on  the 
island  of  Kauai  which  is  the  fourth  largest  island  in 
the  group  of  eight  islands  named  the  "Territory  of 
Hawaii."  My  mother  is  Post  iWistrcss  and  I  stay 
down  here  with  her.  1  have  my  lessons  every  day 
regularly.  When  the  mail  comes  in  1  work  right 
along.  I  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes  every  day  and 
sometimes  Mother  or  Father  helps  me.  1  hope 
that  the  little  Belgian  babies  will  get  some  milk 
some  day  that  was  bought  with  my  money. 

Hoping  I  will  help,  your  friend, 

Anita  Belle  Brown. 

no  more  ix)gs,  please 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Red  Cross 
Magazine,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer  wrote  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Red  Cross  dogs  in  war,  how 
they  had  come  to  be  a  recognized  branch  of 
the  service  and  the  need  of  them  in  America. 
Within  a  week  no  fewer  than  seven  dogs — 
ranging  from  German  police  dogs  to  cocker 
spaniels — were  at  our  disposal.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week  later,  the  National  Head- 
quarters informed  us  that  the  dog  situation 
was  becoming  serious  and  to  stop  the  ava- 
lanche of  dogs  before  they  were  snowed  under. 
So  word  had  to  be  hastily  sent  the  chapters, 
"No  Dogs  Need  Apply,"  But  even  now, 
an  occasional  one  comes  wandering  in. 

REAL   A.MERICANS 

One  day  last  month,  among  the  lists  of 
new  subscribers,  we  came  across  the  follow- 
ing: 

Nellie  Red  Shirt 
Spotted  Horse 
Sugar  Woman 
Swing  Around 
Horse  Comes  Out 


Hugh  Charging  Bear 
Henry  Wind  shooter 
Tracks  in  Sight 
Runs  Reckless 
Steps  in  the  World 
Julia  Her  Horse 

We  looked  again  and  read  it  once  more. 
No,  everything  was  in  due  form.  Then  we 
remembered.  The  Lakota  Chapter,  South 
Dakota,  of  the  Red  Cross  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Sioux  Indians.  These  are  the 
true  Americans  and  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  are  no  more 
loyal,  no  more  hard  working  and  no  more  • 
zealous  Red  Cross  members  than  they. 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  them  upon  our 
subscription  list.  May  they  be  the  fore- 
runners of  many  to  come. 

the    FUTURE 

The  War  Council  will  have  in  progress, 
about  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you,  a 
campaign  for  over  10,000,000  members.  It 
is  certain  that  before  the  winter  ends  The 
Red  Cross  Magazine  will  have  more  direct 
subscribers  than  any  other  magazine  in  the 
woHd.  We  realize  the  great  responsibility 
which  goes  with  this  great  circulation,  and 
the  best  authors  and  artists  are  helping  us 
to  give  you  the  best  magazine  we  can  make. 
What  proportion  of  these  new  members  will 
be  magazine  members,  no  one  can  telh  The 
magazine  is  sent  only  to  members  who  pay 
J53.00  or  more. 

TO   ADVERTISERS 

In  a  single  year  the  income  from  advertise-, 
ments  printed  has  increased  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  month  to  many  thousands, 
and  the  advertising  rate  from  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  a  page  to  a  thousand  dollars 
a  page  a  month.  In  April  the  price  will  be 
$1 ,200  a  page.  In  1918  we  feel  certain  that  this 
source  of  income  will  be  greatly  increased, 
because  the  magazine  goes  to  and  interests 
the  best  people  in  the  land.  The  November 
issue,  notwithstanding  the  great  initial  ex- 
pense of  putting  on  the  list  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  new  names  of  subscribers, 
still  yielded  to  the  American  Red  Cross  a 
handsome  profit  of  many  thousand  dollars. 
Remember  that  this  is  your  magazine.  It 
is  owned  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
profits  go  into  its  funds. 


lice  ta  Headet:  SS^'Z^'lS^lllLrSi^t 
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I 

am  the 

evEREAdy 

i^rmyDoylo 

The  light  that  says: 

'There  it  is!" 

Darkness  is  danger  everywhere — but  in  the  war 
zone  it's  danger  intensified.  Behind  the  battle 
lines  in  France,  in  the  dugout  dressing  station, 


in  the  base  hospiul,  aboard  the  swiftly  moving 
ambulance  van,  the  portable  electric  lamp  ha£ 
become  an  indispensable  protector  and  servant— 


so  much  so  that  the  American  Ever  Ready 
Works  have  developed  the  Army  DAYLO,  a 
lieht  of  exceptionally  wide  utility  equipped  widi 
the  Eveready  TUNGSTEN  Battery,  notable 
for  its  dependability,  long  life  and  economy  and 
obtainable  in  the  correct  size  for  this  lamp  al- 
most anywhere  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

I  can  be  worn  like  this 

The  Army  DAYLO  is  fitted 
with  a  hinged  belt  clip,  so  that 
it  may  either  he  clipped  secure- 
ly on  the  belt,  or  hung  firmly 
on  the  button  of  the  regular 
service  coat,  a  feature  of  cx- 


when  it  is  required 
I  that  btth  hands  be 
I  left  entirely  free. 

— or  carried  like 
this 

The  user  may  also  carry  the  light  in 
one  hand  or  suspend  t!  from  a  peg 
on  the  wall.     And  the  broad 
metal  base  also  permits  stand- 
ing the  light  on  a  table  or  any 
flat  surface. 

— or  folded  like  this 

TTie  hinged  belt  clip  is  never  in  the  way  but 
folds  back  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  reduc- 
ing the  whole  to  a  compact  unit  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  kit,  pocket  or  blanket  roll 

Send  me  to  HIM 

I  am  waiting  at  your  dealer's,  all  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  him  in  a  substantial  carton  that  as- 
sures safe  delivery.  Your  dealer  will  attend  to 
everything — just  leave  the  address.  On  display 
and  demonstration  at  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
sporting  goods,  stationery  and  jewelry  Stores 
everywhere, 

American  Ever  Ready  Works 

•/  NaiioD.]  Crbaa  Co.,  Imt. 

LONG  ISLAND  CnTf.N.Y. 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARSON  CO-.Ud. 
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Lessons  of  the  War 


SOME  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  send  a  message  to  school 
officers  urging  them  to  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  com- 
munity and  national  life.  1  called  attention  then  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  a  plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme appropriate  merely  to  the  period  of  the  war,  but  a  plea  for 
the  realization  in  public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the  war 
has  given  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  the  broader  conceptions 
of  national  life. 

The  American  Red  Cross  devotes  itself  to  the  extension  of  our 
ideals  and  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Nowhere  can  its  cause  be  ex- 
erted to  better  advantage  than  in  the  schools,  and  1  have  already 
approved  the  widespread  plan  which  brings  young  people  into  junior 
membership. 

I  am  told  that  the  articles  from  The  Red  Cross  Magazine, 
which  in  spirit  explain  and  extend  these  interests,  are  being  used  as 
reading  lessons  in  thousands  of  schools,  and  that  the  coming  numbers 
of  the  magazine  will  contain  articles  especially  designed  for  this  pa- 
triotic purposte.  This  plan  is  excellent,  and  1  look  forward  to  a  will- 
ing coQperation  among  school  officers  to  carry  out  the  idea  to  the 
fullest  extent. 
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Fighting  Floods  in  China 

Nearly  a  million  people  driven  from  their  homes  without  shelter  and  without  food  for 
the  winter.     Plans  for  preventing  such  disaster  in  the  future 

By  Edgar  Pierce  Allen 


FIFTEEN  thousand  square  miles  of 
land  under  an  average  of  four  feet 
of  water,  nearly  a  million  of  people 
destitute  or  threatened  with  desti- 
tution, a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  fled  to  the  cities  for  refuge  and  more  of 
whom  may  be  expected  to  do  so  as  the  rigors 
of  the  North  China  winter  and  the  exhaustion 
of  their  own  supplies  of  food  begin  to  press 
upon  them.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  flood  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Chihii. 

The  Ch'nese  people  in  a  long  fight  lasting 
many  years  against  floods  have  been  unable 
to  control  the  hostile  forces  of  nature,  and 
indeed  have  done  but  little  In  the  matter 
of  prevention.  The  only  capacity  in  re- 
lation to  these  hostile  forces  of  nature,  which 
in  their  long  experience  of  subjection  they 
have  acquired,  is  a  capacity  for  uncomplain- 
ing acceptance,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
also,  alas,  for  their  neighbors.  One  is  forced 
at  first  to  admire  the  stoicism  and  the  do- 
cility of  the  crowd,  the  actual  cheerfulness 
of  the  individual.  Neither  manly  curse  nor 
woman's  wail  is  heard,  every  unexpected 
wetting  raises  a  laugh.  In  the  first  day  or  so 
iA  the  flood  in  the  foreign  settlements  at 
Tientsin,  before  the  innumerable  craft  that 
soon  navigated  the  streets  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance, from  bath-tub  through  improvised 
rafts  to  sampans  and  junks,  a  corpulent  China- 
man might  be  seen  wading  in  water  to  his 
middle  down  the  centre  of  the  road,  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  Lord  Mayor  leading  his  pro- 
cession. Where  else  than  in  China  would  a 
cook  continue  to  prepare  meals  for  his  masters 
in  a  detached  kitchen,  flooded  only  not  so  high 
as  to  reach  the  hearth  of  the  cooking  stove, 
moving  about  on  a  platform  of  planks  laid  on 
stools,  and  serving  the  dishes  through  the 
kitchen  window,  reached  by  another  plank- 
bridge  from  the  back  steps? 

Not  ^nce  the  fabled  days  of  the  Great  Yu, 
the  Compeller  of  Waters,   has  any  serious 


effort  been  made  in  China  to  remove  the 
causes  of  flood.  Rather  has  everything  been 
done,  from  de-foreslation  downward,  to  in- 
crease the  danger.  The  Chinese  method  of 
flood  control  is  the  tinkering  method  of  dyking 
and  more  dyking  until  the  silted  bed  of  the 
stream  in  the  alluvial  plains  on  the  seaward 
side  of  North  China  are  above  the  level  of  the 
land,  and  the  breaking  of  a  dyke  means  the 
emptying  of  the  stream.  The  absence  of 
central  and  organized  control  leaves  it  possible 
for  local  officials  and  even  the  people  of  threat- 
ened districts  to  anticipate  nature  by  breaking 
dykes  to  save  themselves  by  letting  out  the 
threatening  waters  upon  their  neighbors,  as 
well  as  to  refuse  to  open  sluices  that  might  re- 
lieve threatened  districts  because  the  opening 
may  cause  damage  to  their  own  crops,  en- 
croaching, in  some  places,  upon  the  dry  beds 
of  disused  water  courses. 

The  floods  have  been  caused  by  heavy  rains 
in  western  Chihii  and  in  Shansi,  the  next 
province  to  the  west  of  Chihii.  at  the  sources 
of  the  numerous  rivers  which,  after  successive 
combinations  finally  deliver  all  their  waters 
to  the  one  main  outlet  of  the  Haiho,  as  the 
short  stretch  is  called  between  the  confluences 
at  Tientsin  and  the  sea,  twenty-nine  miles 
away  from  Tientsin  as  the  crow  flies  but  some 
fifty-five  as  the  river  winds.  In  time  of  stress 
this  one  poor  outlet,  itself  requiring  constant 
dredging  to  maintain  Tientsin  as  a  port, 
cannot  do  the  work  that  is  thrust  upon  it; 
neither  for  that  matter  can  the  tributary  rivers 
above  it  hold  safely  all  the  waters  poured  into 
them  by  innumerable  lesser  streams  with  their 
sources  in  the  mountains  to  the  west.  The 
low  country  west  of  Tientsin  is  flooded  periodi- 
cally. The  village  people  keep  boats,  their 
villages  are  built  on  mounds;  when  they  cannot 
plant,  they  fish,  Tientsin  itself  has  not  been 
flooded  since  1893.  The  interval  has  been  long 
enough  to  make  men  lose  their  caution.  The 
walled  city  of  Tientsin — there  are  no  walls 
now,  but  broad  boulevards,  the  razing  of  the 
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walls  having  been  one  of  the  punitive  measures 
fotlowing  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900— lies  in 
the  angle  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Haiho. 
Its  suburbs  stretch  for  miles  on  both  sides  of 
both  these  streams,  and  of  the  Peiho  on  the 
north,  and  the  foreign  settlements  lie  to  the 
south  on  both  sides  of  the  Haiho.  Narrow 
strips  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  above 
the  present  flood  level,  fortunately  suflUciently 
wide  at  the  site  of  the  walled  city  to  include 
the  whole  of  that  site. 

GREAT   MUD   WALLS    PROTECT  TIENTSIN 

In  1900  the  city  of  Tientsin  and  the  foreign 
settlements,  with  their  million  of  inhabitants 
were  partially  if  not  completely  protected 
from  local  inundation  by  a  mud  wall  forming 
an  enceinte  some  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. One  never  used  to  hear  of  this  mud- 
wall  as  a  defence  against  flood.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Mongol  General  San 
Ko  Lin  Sun — "Sam  CoUinson"  of  the  British 
Tommies  of  i860— as  a  defence  of  Tientsin 
against  British  and  French  attack.  After 
i860  it  fell  into  decay  or  was  partially  razed, 
but  it  was  restored  in  1880  when  there  was 
talk  of  war  with  Russia  over  the  latter's  en- 
croachments in  Eastern  Turkestan.  But  the 
value  of  the  mud  wall  as  a  defence  against 
flood,  if  supplemented  by  adequate  banking 
of  the  rivers  within  its  enceinte,  should  have 
been  obvious  to  all  who  knew  the  flood  history 
of  Tientsin  and  were  responsible  for  its  pro- 
tection. Immunity  from  flood  since  1895 
led  officials  and  people  to  forget  its  other  than 
military  uses  and  to  employ  its  earth,  always  a 
valuable  commodity  where  land  has  to  be 
raised  to  be  habitable,  for  other  more  im- 
mediately remunerative  purposes.  The  foreign 
concession  municipalities  participated  in  the 
forgetting,  though  of  course  not  in  the  public 
and  private  graft  of  the  Chinese,  and  entirely 
removed  or  reduced  the  height  of  the  wall 
where  it  passed  through  the  districts  of  their 
jurisdiction.  On  October  the  fifth,  1917, 
the  voters  of  the  British  Concession  and 
Municipal  Extension  in  meeting  assembled 
authorized  their  councils  to  construct  a  dyke 
around  the  British  Concession  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Extension  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
^,000  dollars  of  American  currency.  The 
French  and  Japanese  Concessions  lying 
uccessively  north  of  the  British  are  taldng 
imilar  steps.  The  Chinese  authorities  con- 
tdling  the  ex-German  Concession  have  called 


a  meeting    of    land-holders    for    the    same 
purpose  of  constructing  a  dyke. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  engineering 
authority  that  the  restoration  of  the  old  mud- 
wall  in  its  entirety  together  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  banking  of  the  rivers  within  the 
city  limits  and  the  necessary  pumping  in- 
stallations will  cost  about  1,000,000  dollars, 
and  short  of  the  presently  not-to-be-expected 
control  of  the  flood-causing  rivers,  that  work 
is  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  million 
inhabitants  of  Tientsin  from  a  recurrence  of 
the  evils  they  are  now  Suffering  from.  The 
population  of  the  plains  cannot  be  surely 
and  permanently  protected  save  by  worlu 
which  would  cost  far  more  than  the  present 
available  resources  of  the  Government  can 
provide.  The  control  of  the  Yung  Ting  or 
Hun  River  alone  would  cost  some  40,000,- 
000  dollars. 

PROVIDING   RELIEF   FOR  THE   SUFFERERS 

The  number  of  refugees  at  time  of  writing 
well  cared  for  in  Tientsin  is  estimated  at  some 
60,000  in  refugee  camps  and  an  equal  number 
in  the  houses  and  huts  of  relatives  and  friends. 
Other  cities  have  doubtless  received  other  large 
numbers.  Many  villagers  remain  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  dry  land  nearest  to  their  villages  or 
in  country  towns,  hoping  the  waters  will  fall 
before  the  frost  and  allow  them  to  go  back  to 
their  homes.  Disappointment  in  this  hope 
may  drive  all  these  to  the  cities  also.  Those 
whose  village  mounds  are  above  flood  level 
have  not  stirred,  of  these  are  probably  the  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts save  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  able-bodied 
have  gone  abroad  to  seek  means  of  earning 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  at 
home.  No  one  is  yet  able  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  relief  even  these  villagers  may  re- 
quire to  see  them  safely  through  the  winter 
and  spring.  Where  the  flood  waters  do  dis- 
appear in  time  for  the  planting  of  winter 
wheat  the  flood  will  not  have  been  without 
its  good,  for  it  will  be  followed  by  a  bumper 
spring  crop.  The  water  soaked  land  will 
make  the  farmers  independent  of  spring  rains, 
always  a  doubtful  quantity  in  North  China. 
Unfortunately  there  are  many  districts  where 
it  is  now  feared  that  the  water  will  remain 
for  months  and  even  years,  and  if  it  be  years 
the  only  remedy  for  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  will  be  wholesale  emigration  to  the 
unfilled  lands  of  Manchuria  and  Mongdia, 
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A  BULWARK  AGAINST  THE  WATEKS 

The  Qty  ot  Tien isin  was  protected  by  a  wall  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference;  but  during  a  long  penod  of  ii 

munily  from  Hood,  a  greal  deal  of  the  wall  was  removed  for  other  purposes 


a  difficult  and  costly  work  for  the  Government 
to  undertake. 

Speaking  for  the  Tientsin  district  alone-  - 
information  about  other  districts  is  slow  to 
come  in — the  Chinese  authorities,  the  Chinese 
Red  Cross,  and  private  relief  committees  have 
done  all  that  has  been  immediately  necessary 
to  provide  food  and  temporary  mat-shed 
shelter  for  the  destitute  60,000  so  far  thrown 
upon  the  charity  of  Tientsin.  Private  sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  from  the  Chinese 
of  Shanghai  and  other  wealthy  centres  but  the 
amounts  thus  realized  will  not  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  next  six  months. 
The  Central  Government  has  negotiated  an 
emergency  loan  from  foreign  banks,  and  there 
is  talk  of  further  domestic  loans  not  only 
for  flood  relief  but  also  for  flood  prevention. 
Local  foreign  assistance  in  times  of  disaster  in 
China  has  always  been  most  generous,  and 
naturally  enough  one  of  the  first  things  the 
Chinese  authorities  did  in  Tientsin  and  Pekin 
was  to  send  a  subscription  list  to  all  the  foreign 
firms,  but  local  foreigners  are  not  now  so  well 
able  to  assist  with  money  as  they  were  before 
*he  Great  War  made  so  many  calls  upon  them. 


On  the  other  hand  among  the  most  active 
contributors  to  actual  relief  work  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  Christian  Missions  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Tient- 
sin and  their  Chinese  members  and  sympathiz- 
ers, known  as  the  Tientsin  Christian  Union 
Relief  Committee,  whose  labors  in  sani- 
tation, medical  relief  and  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  will  some  day  form  inter- 
esting reading  to  those  whose  hearts  have 
been  moved  by  the  present  distress  of  Tientsin 
and  the  country  about  it.  With  this  Com- 
mittee the  Christian  Societies  of  Pekin  are 
also  in  some  sort  joining  forces,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  made  a  generous  appro- 
priation and  the  organization  of  a  strong  com- 
mittee to  see  to  its  economical  and  effective 
application. 

The  immediate  need  is  foi  winter  quarters 
for  those  now  housed  in  mat-sheds  and  those 
still  to  come  in  from  the  country.  The  cost 
of  one  room  in  a  row  of  huts,  sufficient  for  the 
average  family  of  five  will  not  be  more  than 
nine  dollars,  built  chiefly  of  reeds  or  sorghum 
stalks  daubed  with  mud.  And  this  cost  will 
include  the  "K'ang"  (the  bed  and  stove  in 


ALONG  THE  GRAND  CANAL 
Ike  Chiime  method  of  Hood  control  u  the  tinkering  method  of  dyking  and  more  dyking  until  the  silted  beds  of  th 


:  above  the  level  ol  the  land  and  the  breaking  of  a  dyke 


s  the  emptying  of  a 


INUNDATED  TIENTSIN 

Then  act  many  Itooded  districts  in  China  where  the  water  may  remain  for  months  and  even  years  and  ttie  only  remedy 

for  the  natives  will  be  wholesale  emigration 
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one)  kept  warm  with  a  minimum  of  fuel,  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  cold  winter  of  North 
China. 

Warm  clothing,  cotton-wadded,  will  also  be 
required  for  each  refugee.  To  this'^eed  the 
American  ladies  forming  the  volunt^r  workers 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  Tientsin  anif  Pekin  are 
giving  their  especial  attention,  but  their  work 
with  Chinese  refugee  sewing  women  can  fill 
only  a  small  part  of  the  demand. 

TEN  CENTS  A  DAY  FEEDS  A  STARVING  REFUGEE 

It  is  estimated  that  each  refugee  can  be 
fed  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  day,  but  neverthe- 
less the  feeding  (rf  the  refugees  is  the  most 
serious  problem,  fof  even  at  ten  cents  a  day. 


the  60,000  refugees  already  dependent  on 
charity  in  Tientsin  will  require  6,000  dollars 
per  day,  and  their  need  may  last  six  months, 
or  more,  while  there  are  other  untold  thousands 
not  here  taken  into  account. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  a  tre- 
mendous work  is  to  be  done  requiring  large 
sums  of  money.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  not  the  resources  to  do  the  work  unaided. 
Private  Chinese  capital  is  largely  apathetic. 
All  that  An-.erican  charity  can  spare  for  far- 
away China  in  this  strange  time  when  all  the 
worid  is  making  calls  upon  American  charity 
will  be  needed,  and  through  the  agencies  now 
at  work  will  be  rightly  expended,  and  the  gene- 
ral suffering  will  be  somewhat  relieved. 


REFUGEES 
To  colt'rol  the  Yung  TinR  or  Hun  ftiver  abne  would  cent  aboul  40,oot 
of  the  plains  oinflol  be  permanently  protected  »ave  by  works  which  would  a 
CCS  of  the  Chinese  Government 
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|F  THE  many  surprises  which  the  war  has  pro- 
duced, none  has  aroused  ereater  interest  than 


venes  erf  this  poem  are  as  follows:  people  from  the  bonds  of  political  slavery 

t  .    ^             f  I  ■■     .            J    ■           ,      ■  there  were  manv  women.    The  prisons  and 

li^rs                       '"'''' ^'^  ^^^  P'^"*  °'  ^''"^  contained   thousands  of 

SpOled  the  blood  around  us.  blood  that  bathed  our  *''T"'  ^'^^  ^^'^  "'''^'*  '^^^'^^  ^"'^  sufferings 

j^j^^jj  in  the  service  for  the  cause  of  the   Russian 

On  the  field  of  battle,  ■midst  its  deafning  thunder  people.     The   story   of    Russia's   struggle  for 

Ever  did  you  whisper  love's  consoling  words.  liberation  is  replete  with  names  of  women  who, 

Fiom  the  darkness  ever  to  the  light  outieaching.  '"  <]'«  g''")'  "'  self-sacrifice,  had  given  their 

Tnith  and  goodness  served  you  in  life's  endless  »"  f"'  ""  cause  that  they  held  sacred  and 

slrite.  nglit. 

Nowthelimehasripened;niakewayforthewoman,  Liberated  Russia  knows  how  to  Inward  the 

Meet  her  with  full  honors  at  the  feast  of  life!  survivors  among  these  heroines,  how  to  honor 
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those  who  have  fallen  in  the  uneven  strife. 
The  highest  honors  possible  were  accorded  to 
these  heroines,  returning  from  imprisonment 
or  from  exile.  They  are,  indeed,  met  with 
"full  honors  at  the  feast  of  life."  There  is  no 
question  in  Russia  as  to  whether  the  woman 
will  have  the  right  of  vote.  She  has  earned 
it  no  less  than  the  man  of  Russia  by  her  silent 
sufferings  for  generations,  by  her  martyrdom 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

And  the  liberated  women  of  Russia  know 
how  to  respond  to  these  honors  accorded  to 
them.  The  glo  y  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  dif- 
ficult struggle  with  the  old  foe  of  the  people 
is  now  something  of  the  past,  for  that  foe  has 
already  been  swept  out  of  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  tempest  that  has  just  passed  by. 
But  still  there  remains  another  foe  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  just  as  relentless,  and  mucR  more 
powerful.  In  a  struggle  against  this  foe  the 
Russian  people  now  stands  arrayed,  and  the 
place  of  the  women  of  Russia,  free  and  equal 
with  the  men,  is  by  the  side  of  those  men  who 
through  the  din  of  war  are  defending  the 
honor  and  the  very  existence  of  their  Russia. 
The  women's  '  Battalion  of  Death"  is  the 
result.  I 

The  first  of  these  battalions  left  for  the 
Russian  front  in  the  early  part  of  July,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  rout  in 
Galicia.  It  was  organized  in  the  early  days 
of  the  post- revolutionary  time  by  Maria 
Bochkareva  This  leader  of  the  Russian 
Amazons  is  a  peasant  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  now  in  the  firing  line  She  had  followed 
her  husband  to  war,  had  lived  and  fought  in 
the  trenches.  She  was  wounded  six  times  in 
the  course  of  several  battles,  in  which  she  had 
taken  part,  and  was  awarded  several  times  the 
soldiers'  decoration  for  bravery,  the  Cross  of 
St.'Ceorge,  Because  of  her  bravery,  too  she  was 
made  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army. 

After  the  Revolution  Maria  Bochkareva  be- 
gan to  gather  her  "  Battalion  of  Death."  The 
vatchword  around  which  the  volunteers  of  her 
legion  gathered  was:  "  Death  for  the  freedom 
and  the  honor  of  Russia."  With  this  watch- 
word they  began  their  organization,  and  upon 
this  watchword  is  based  the  discipline  that 
holds  them  together.  There  is  an  iron  dis- 
cipline in  the  legion,  but  it  is  also  a  demo- 
cratic discipline.  There  are  no  differences  for 
anybody.  Women  of  all  stations  in  life  have 
joined  Maria  Bochkareva's  legion.  There  are 
peasant  women,  soldiers'  widows,  the  daughters 


of  generals  and  of  rich  men,  college  and  uni- 
versity students  who  consider  it  now  just  as 
dignified  for  a  woman  to  don  a  soldier's  uniform 
as  to  wear  the  insignia  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

The  life  of  the  battalion  at  Petrograd,  before 
it  left  for  the  front,  was  a  simple  and  a  sternly 
disciplined  one.  They  would  arise  at  five 
o'clock  and  drill  all  day  long,  until  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  with  but  short  periods  of  rest.  Their 
mess  was  the  simple  fare  that  soldiers  ordi- 
narily have.  They  slept  on  bare^boards  in  their 
barracks,  seven  hours  being  allowed  for  sleep. 

Only  once,  while  the  battalion  was  drill- 
ing at  Petrograd,  was  there  an  attempt  to 
break  the  iron  discipline,  which  Maria  Boch- 
kareva had  succeeded  in  establishing.  Two 
representatives  of  the  Bolsheviki  entered  the 
legion  as  volunteers  and  then  began  an  anti- 
war propaganda.  But  they  were  immediately 
dismissed  by  Mme.  Bochkareva,  who  then 
gathered  her  battalion  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  "If  any  of  you  does  not  want  to 
submit  to  the  sternest  kind  of  discipline,  if 
any  of  you  hesitates  to  go  to  the  front,  where 
we  are  going  soon,  please  leave  us  at  once.  .  . 
...  1  want  only  strong,  brave  women,  who 
love  Russia  and  are  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  her." 

This  is  the  spirit  that  animates  Maria 
Bochkareva's  "E)eath  Battalion."  The  bat- 
talion left  Petrograd  for  the  front  after  a 
parade,  in  which  several  regiments  of  the 
Guards,  the  Cossack  and  the  Marine  divisions 
took  part.  The  golden  flag  of  the  battalion, 
with  a  black  cross  embellished  upon  it,  was 
placed,  during  the  ceremonies,  under  the  flag 
of  the  Union  of  the  Knights  of  St.  George; 
as  though  the  heroes  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war  were  giving  their  blessing  to  the  heroes 
of  coming  battles! 

Just  before  the  battalion  left  Petrograd 
Maria  Bochkareva  was  promoted  to  an 
officer's  rank  by  the  then  Minister  of  War,  Ker- 
ensky.  At  the  head  of  her  legion  she  left 
Petrograd  and  again  returned  to  the  battle 
front,  where  she  had  already  seen  so  much 
suffering,  but  to  which  she  was  again  returning 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  one  serving  truly  and 
unstintingly  in  a  just  cause. 

Soon  after  the  battalion  came  to  the  front 
the  Russian  defeats  began.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Republic  had  found  traitors  and  cowards 
in  their  ranks.  Time  and  again  the  desertion, 
the  flight,  of  small  groups  of  troops,  would 
throw  a  whole  line  into  confusion,  and  the 


A  STURDY  SENTINEL 

The  watchword  of  the  BaltaUon  of  Death  is  "  Death  for  the  freedom  and  the  honor  of  Russia"  and  upon  this  is  based 

the  ducipline  thai  holds  them  together 


result  would  be  rout  for  whole  divisions  of 
troops.  At  such  a  time  the  "  Battalion  of 
Death"  reached  the  front.  The  fervor  and 
the  enthusiasm  that  marked  their  departure 
from  Petrograd  was  already  dimmed  by  the 
defeats  that  were  accumulating  fast.  But  the 
women's  legion  went  bravely  to  its  duty.  It 
was  a  "striking"  battalion,  and  the  annals  of 
last  summer's  fighting  register  several  deeds  of 
valor  performed  by  this  small  group  of  fearless 


Bravely  and  uncomplainingly  these  women 
undergo  all  the  sufferings  and  privations  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  soldiers.  Hi{>h  they  carry 
the  golden  standard  with  its  black  cross.  For 
amidst  the  stories  of  defeat  on  the  Galician 
front  there  occasionally  gleamed  little  stories 
of  fearless  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Bat- 
taliim,  fighting  at  another  part  of  the  Russian 
fnmt.  There  was  even  an  instance  when  the 
Battalion  of  Death  actually  covered  the  retreat 
«rf  some  of  the  men  troops. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Battalion  is  that  none 
of  its  members  may  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans.    They    know   too   well   what   fate 
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awaits  the  women  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
know  that  death  is  much  easier.  So  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Battalion  carries  with  her  a  deadly 
poison,  which  she  must  take  whenever  she  finds 
that  escape  from  the  enemy  is  impossible. 

Similar  battalions  have  been  formed  in 
other  parts  of  Russia.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  many  women  have  followed  the 
example  of  .Maria  Bochkareva  and  her  legion, 
it  is  sometimes  estimated  that  there  are  as 
many  as  fifty  thousand  women  in  the  women 
battalions  in  the  different  parts  of  Russia, 
Their  number  is  increasing. 

Thus  the  women  of  Russia  respond  to  the 
call  of  duty  for  their  liberated  country,  as  they 
understand  this  duty.  They  have  been  doing 
their  part  in  the  work  of  mercy.  Thousands 
of  them  have  lost  their  lives  and  their  health 
in  the  Red  Cross  work.  But  now  this  seems 
not  enough.  Bravely  and  fearlessly  they  go 
to  meet  the  highest  duty  that  falls  upon  a  free 
citizen  of  a  free  country;  to  give  his  life  for  it. 
Thousands  of  Russian  women  are  performing 
nobly  this  solemn  duty  of  true  citizenship. 


MODKRN  AM.AZONS 
IS  in  life  have  joined  the  legion.      Widows,  peasants,  rich  women,  college  graduates,  all  make  up  the 
bjUtalion  and  serve  on  ihe  same  footing 


The  Story  of  the  Bandage 

Following  the  trail  of  the  little  piece 
of  gauze  from  the  workroom  out 
into    the   inferno  of  the  trenches 


I.     Preparing  Compresses 
by  Clarence  F.  Undehwooo 

II.     Shipping  Overseas 

by  R.  M.  BRINKEHKOFr 

III.     On  the  Battlefield 
by  J.  Paul  VEiutEEa 


PREPARING  COMPRESSES 


SHIPPING  OVERSEAS 


ON   THE  BATTLEFIELD 


A  Dash  to  Rouen 

By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt 

{While  at  Harvard,  Edward  Eyre  Hunt  taaj  one  of  a  brilliant  coterie  of  young  avthors  toho  early  distin- 
pttskei  thfmjrloes  in  the  fi^d  of  literature.  Mr.  Hunt  a-as  in  AnKi'erf  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Gtnuauand  after  iu  capture  he  served  as  Commissioner  for  Anticerp  uj  the  Committee  for  ikt  Relief  of  Belgium. 
h  1916  he  rrturTud  to  the  United  States,  where  he  published  his  boot  on  Belgium,  "liar  Bread."  Mr.  Hu  a 
Ihtn  became  affiliated  viitk  the  Red  Cross  as  Director  nf  Publications.  In  fune,  IQ16,  he  returned  t->  Europe 
and  ii  now  serving  in  France  a-ith  the  Red  Cross  under  Major  Murphy.  His  quiet  perception,  sympathetic 
nature  mtd  keen  seme  of  humor,  together  tcith  an  easy  flowing  narratlae  style,  give  a  rare  interest  to  any  subject 
ke  may  touch  upon. — The  Editors.) 


4  TTHE  start  of  our  trip  into  Normandy 
/%        and  Flanders,  we  almost  ran  over 

/i  \  a  dog.  Mr.  Brace,  acting  chauffeur, 
f  %  slewed  the  heavy  Renault  on  its 
beam  ends  and  missed  the  pup  by 
a  hair.  "Cr — rickeyl"  he  yelled,  in  immense 
astonishment.  "  I  missed  him.  But  |  think 
I  scraped  a  few  of  his  hairs  off  on  the  front 
tire.  That  means  good  luck,  >ou  know. 
Means  we  won't  hit  another  dog,  or  have  tire 
trouble  on  the  whole  trip." 

"Amen,"  said  the  Captain  fervently.  "Now 
put  on  a  little  more  speed,  Mr.  Brace." 

Our  heavy  French-built  automobile,  marked 
with  four  big  red  crosses  and  letters  three 
inches  high  stating  that  we  were  the  "Croix- 
Rouge  Am^ricaine"  was  spinning  along  through 
a  little  village  just  outside  of  Paris.  A  hand 
waved  to  us  from  a  baker's  shop.  "  Tiens! 
its  Amlricaim!"  a  voice  said  gail>'.  Down 
the  street  a  group  of  children  playing  at 
soldiers,  stopped,  looked,  and  then  quickly 
stood  at  attention  and  saluted.  "  La  Ameri- 
cains!  Let  Amiricains!"  one  of  them  called 
shrilly.  A  priest  lifted  his  black  shovel-board 
hat  and  gravely  bowed. 

•  "TheTrench  are  the  quickest  witted  people 
in  the  world,"  1  said  to  the  Captain.  "Thev 
have  to  read  two  words  on  our  winilshield 
before  they  reach  the  key-word  'AnUrifuiiie.' 
but  they  get  it  every  time.  It  d(j«?^n't  make 
any  difference  how  fast  we're  going,  cither. 
I'll  bet  you  five  francs  we  hear  one  hundred 
people  say.  'Tiens,  tiens!  Les  AmerUnins!' 
inside  the  next  hour,  and  that  they  always 
smile  when  they  say  it." 

"  I  take  you  for  five  francs,"  said  the  Captain. 
"Mr.  Brace,  put  on  a  little  more  speed,"  he 
yelled  to  the  chauffeur.  "  I've  got  an  important 
bet  on," 


At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  handed  me  the 
five  francs.  "  Vou  win,"'  he  said.  "They're 
a  wonderful  people." 

A  memorandum  from  the  Count  de  Moreuil, 
attached  to  the  American  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters in  Paris,  was  the  occasion  for  our 
trip.  The  memorandum  described  a  number 
of  Belgian  Colonies  for  Refugee  School  Children. 
The  number  of  the  colonies  had  recently  been 
increased,  but  the  number  of  the  refugee 
children  was  increasing  faster.  And  since  one 
of  the  most  vital  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
to  act  in  just  such  emergencies,  the  Captain  and 
I  were  off  to  visit  the  Colonies,  to  see  the 
towns  behind  the  Yser  lines  from  which  the 
children  were  coming,  and  then  to  report. 

For  hours  we  rode  through  a  country  of 
long  slow  hills,  fat,  arithmetric  farms,  cyclopean 
walls  and  old  masonry,  straight  smix>th  roads, 
and  dark  forests.  We  passed  through  village 
after  village  built  tn  the  black  and  white 
Norman  style,  picturesquely  reminiscent  of 
Scandinavia:  we  skirted  Seine  fjords — they 
really  were  fjords;  those  declivities  and  swift, 
narrow  floods- -over  heights  crowned  with 
watch-towers  and  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys; 
wc  dashed  through  fields  where  American 
reapers  and  binders  were  at  work;  along 
highw-ays  clogned  at  linle^  by  British  motor- 
trucks rumbling  northward,  and  crossed  in- 
numerable railway  tracks,  where,  for  the 
tirst  time  in  hisUirv,  grass  ga-w  unchecked 
between  the  lie>.  because  of  the  lack  of  labor 
I.i  cut  il- 

t)n  the  iiulskirts  of  Knuen  we  almost  ran 
over  a  dog.  We  missed  him  bva  vard.  "Didn't 
I  tell  ><.u  we'd  miss  him?"  yelled  .Mr.  Brace. 
"  Vou  did."  admitted  the  ('aptain. 

In  Kuuen  hi>liiry  seemed  li)  have  rolled 
backward     The  citv  where  the  (inglish  burned 
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Joan  of  Arc  seemed  almost  as  British  to-day  as 
Birmingham  or  Manchester.  Acres  of  factory 
chimneys  smoked  busily  beside  the  Seine;  the 
river  was  full  of  British  shipping — coal  barges, 
transports,  hospital  ships,  tramp  steamers; 
and  in  the  crowded  city  streets  were  thousands 
of  Tommies  in  khaki,  Scotties  in  kilts  or 
scandalous  "shorts"  of  the  same  loud-colored 
plaid  as  the  kilt,  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers,  natty,  public-school  bred  officers, 
Sikhs  wearing  khaki  turbans,  and  scores  of 
V.  A.  D.'s  and  other  rose-cheeked  British 
women  in  khaki  or  blue  serge  or  the  white 
muslin  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 

The  Norman  Conquest  had  been  reversed, 
and  the  English  had  retaken  Rouen.  It  was 
an  impressive  and  noble  example  of  the  com- 
plete unity  and  power  of  the  Allies. 

THE    KING   OF    YVETOT 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Yvetot,  and  a  duplicate  of  the 
well-known  flood  which  floated  Noah's  Ark  was 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  it.  Our  auto- 
mobile swam  down  the  principal  street, 
narrowly  missing  a  dog  which  was  paddling 
along  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"We're  on  the  right  road,  sir,"  Mr.  Brace 
remarked  to  the  Captain.  "We've  just 
missed  another  dog!" 

"You  may  stop  here,  Mr.  Brace,"  said  the 
Captain  after  a  pause.  "  1  want  to  make 
inquiries." 

"Here,  Muhseer!"  the  Captain  called.  The 
Captain's  French,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
Doric.  One's  admiration  for  the  politesse  of 
the  French  people  is  unbounded  when  one  sees 
their  first  reaction  to  our  strange  American 
clacque,  bestressed,  bevoweled,  beconsonanted, 
with  no  courteous  Corinthian  flowers  and 
leaves  to  adorn  the  savage  nakedness  of  our 
speech;  for  there  is  never  a  frown,  never  a 
smile  of  superciliousness  or  discourtesy  on  their 
faces.  They  listen  with  perfect  courtesy — and 
then  tell  us  the  wrong  road. 

"Here,  Muhseer!"  the  Captain  repeated. 
"  Do  you  know  Muhseer  Olbrecht?" 

"!  am  Mr.  Olbrecht,  sir,"  said  the  man  in 
perfect  English. 

•  The  Captain  does  not  shift  verbal  gears 
very  swiftly,  so  he  went  on  in  French,  "Mais 
Muhseer,  where  is  nn  ban  boiel  ici?  Oh, 
thunder,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Muhseer 
Olbrecht !  We  have  come  from  Paris  especially 
to  talk  with   you.     f^ous  itts   the  Diredeur. 


v'est-ce  pas?  Muhseer,  of  the  School  Colonies 
Beiges?" 

[  have  nicknamed  Mr.  Olbrecht  the  King 
of  Yvetot  in  no  spirit  of  derision  but  in  a  spirit 
of  profound  ad  miration.  A  gentleman  of 
Malines,  Belgium)  a  prominent  lawyer,  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Mercier, 
he  has  for  three  years  served  like  a  slave  in 
organizing  and  operating  a  series  of  school 
colonies  in  France  for  twenty-five  hundred 
Belgian  children  from  the  Yser  region.  I  did 
not  learn  these  things  from  him,  for  he  is  too 
modest  to  mention  them;  but  with  a  tiny 
automobile  delivery  wagon  he  has  gone, 
winter  and  summer,  from  colony  to  colony, 
with  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other 
necessary  supplies,  loading  and  unloading 
them  himself,  making  repairs,  drafting  re- 
ports, and  directing  the  operations  of  twenty- 
four  scattered  colonies  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment ofthe  Seine  inferieure,  under  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Berryer.  And 
more  children  are  coming  almost  every  day. 

Early  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Olbrecht  came 
to  our  hotel  in  his  frock  coat,  his  round  face 
wet  with  perspiration,  and  marched  us  up  the 
Rue  de  la  Croix-Rouge  to  see  the  first  of  the 
"Colonies  Scolaires  Beiges  des  Enfants  de 
I'Vser,"  as  they  are  called  in  French.  The 
children  were  lodged  in  an  abbey,  and  were 
being 'cared  for  by  Belgian  nuns.  At  the 
door  was  a  row  of  shelves  covered  with  tiny 
wooden  shoes,  felt  slippers,  and  boots.  In 
the  school-rooms  and  assembly  halls,  shown  us 
by  the  white-capped  Sisters,  were  lithographs 
of  King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cardinal 
Mercier  protecting  Belgium,  a  rhyme — in 
English — about  Punch  and  Judy,  and  an 
illuminated  sign  to  bring  tears  to  one's  eyes, 
"Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas!" 
-  There  were  i  lo  boys  in  the  Yvetot  Colony; 
clean,  well-dressed,  intelligent,  well-fed,  and 
smiling.  Two  of  them  had  spent  months  in 
a  cellar  close  to  the  military  lines;  several  had 
lost  father,  mother,  sisters,  or  brothers;  yet 
they  smiled.  The  very  name  of  Yvetot 
makes  one  want  to  smile,  and  I  think  that  even 
in  exile  the  children  were  joyful.  "To  keep 
and  teach  the  children  until  the  end  of  the 
war"  is  the  object  of  the  Colony,  not  because 
the  Belgians  like  the  institutional  care  of 
children,  but  because  there  was  no  other  way 
to  keep  these  children  alive  and  well  until 
the  war's  end. 


'4  Dash  io  Rouen 


The  grave  problem  of 
overcrowding  and  the 
need  of  new  colonies  and 
active  help  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  we  were  to 
see  for  ourselves  later. 
From  smiling  Yvetot  we 
went  to  an  old  gray  abbey 
at  Caudebec-en-Caux, 
where  Belgian  refugee 
boys  paraded  out  and 
sang  for  us  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.*'  The 
part  about  "the  rockets 
red  glare,  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air"  they 
very  wisely  dropped  a  full 
octave,  and  so  avoided 
the  unpatriotic  squeaks 
which  American  school 
children  have  to  employ  in  getting  over  those 
treacherous  bars.  But  it  was  amazing  and 
very  beautiful  to  hear  them  sing,  and  they  sang 
with  a  will. 

"You  have  heard  of  America,  then?"  we 
asked. 

"Oh  yes,  mynheer;  yes,"  they  answered. 

"Who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 

"Mynheer  Weelsoon!" 

"You  know  Georges  Varshington?" 

"Yes,  mynheer;  yes,  yes!" 

"Who  was  he?" 

"The  first  king  of  America,  mynheer!" 

"No!" 

"  The  first  Prisident,  mynheer;  and  the  Father 
of  that  distant  land." 

But    it    was    at    the    Colony    unpoetically 


called  "Malaise"  (discomfort),  in  the  old 
chateau  of  Besselievre,  that  we  met  with  the 
most  poignant  experience  <J  our  busy  day. 
Down  an  ijnmense  cavern  of  interarching 
beech  trees,  to  old  stables  now  used  as  play- 
rooms, where  a  swarm  of  bees  was  making 
honey  in  a  hole  under  the  red  roof  tiles,  we 
went  up  to  the  castle  where  the  children  were 
lodged.  This,  like  many  others,  had  been 
given  by  the  owners  for  the  School  Colony. 
In  the  tiled  hall  were  oil  paintings;  wooden 
benches  and  tables  literally  filled  the  space 
unoccupied  by  beds,  and  a  fat  old  tireless 
cooker  squatted  behind  the  double-doors.  On 
the  benches,  carefully  arranged,  were  tin 
wash  basins,  bars  of  soap,  and  tooth  brushes. 

The  fat,  affable,  ripe-apple  Mother  Superior 
of  Malaise  seemed  to  invite  a  pun.  and  1 
suggested,  in  French,  that  she  was  much  at 
ease  at  Malaise. 

"Mais  out,"  she  said,  chuckling.  "We  are 
from  West  Roosebeek,  where  the  fighting  is 
now.  and  we  and  these  little  ones  are  safe  and 
happy.  Mais  out,  monsieur."  And  she 
laughed  as  I  suppose  an  apple  laughs  to  itself 
in  an  August  breeze. 

The  children  were  at  chapel  when  we 
arrived.  They  filed  out  two  by  two,  the  little 
boys  giving  us  the  Belgian  military  salute,  the 
little  girls  courtseying,  and  walked  up  to  the 
chateau.  There  the  little  children  had  their 
Flemish  boterham — a  thick  slice  of  bread  and 
butter — not  dry  bread,  such  as  the  French 
children  are  accustomed  to.  The  bread  they 
ate  was  almost  white  and  admirably  cooked. 
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In  Paris,  while  we  do  not  literally  eat  the 
bread  of  tears  it  is  almost  as  bitter,  while  in 
Normandy  we  ate  delicious  bread — bread 
which  might  almost  have  come  directly  from 
the  crowded  fields  of  grain  which  this  granar>' 
of  France  spread  before  us. 

Then  after  the  boierham,  under  an  immense 
shade  of  beech  trees,  the  boys  and  girls  formed 
a  semi-circle  and  began  to  sing.  To  my 
amazement — for  they  were  quite  small — they 
sang  in  English-,  words  we  knew,  the  words  a 
man  named  Smith  wrote  almost  a  century  ago 
in  a  little,  struggling,  poverty-stricken,  stiff- 
necked  nation  of  rebellious  British  Colonials 
spread  along  the  West  Atlantic  seaboard.' 
They  sang   "My  Country,    'Tis  of  Thee!" 


Those  little  orphaned  Belgian  refugees  jn  a 
land  of  exile,  separated  from  their  homes  by 
a  barrier  of  artillery  and  airplanes  and 
ditches  and  barbed  wire  and  poisoned  gas, 
faced  us  simply  and  sang, 

My  coiiiilrcc.  lees  of  thee, 
StHrn:ecl  land  of  lihertee. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Tears   gushed   to   my   e>'cs.     There  was  a 
pause  of  a  second  or  two,  then. 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  if  ike  Pilgrim's  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

They   sang  the  second  verse.     Then,  for 


they  had  learned  it  all.  the  last  verse.  I  felt 
then,  I  feel  now,  that  1  had  never  heard  it 
sung  before;  that  there  was  no  cynicism,  no 
mockery  in  the  words,  but  only  a  great  pro- 
phecy and  a  consummate  hope,  as  those 
children  sang. 

Our  Fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
iViih  Freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Havre  we  almost  ran  over 
a  big.  mangy  Saint  Bernard  dog. 

"  Hurrahfor  the  American 
Red  Cross!"  chortled  Mr. 
Brace,  showing  all  his  teeth 
in  a  wide  smile.  "We  sim- 
ply can't  hit  a  dog  if  he 
sitsrightdownin  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  asks  us  to 
run  over  him." 

As  we  came  down  the 
long  hills  to  the  harbor  we 
saw  golden  dirigibles  swoop- 
ing down  to  anchorage  in 
salt  meadows,  and  far-away 
specks  of  airplanes  (lying 
Icarus  -  like  against  the 
setting  sun.  Warships,  de- 
stroyers, submarines  —  all 
the  things  one  cannot  de- 
scribe for  fear  of  the  censor 
— layjin  the  spacious  harbor; 
there  was  a  continuous  pro- 
cession of  large  and  small 
craft,  inward  and  outward  bound;  and  late  at 
night  1  heard  the  drone  of  drum-fire  at  a  great 
distance. 

We  lodged  in  a  hotel  on  the  Chauss6e  des 
£tats-Unis  (road  of  the  United  States)  named, 
I  believe,  since  America  came  into  the  war. 

We  called  on  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  The  American  Minister 
lives  at  number  9,  rue  Jacques  Louer.  In 
Normandy  it  is  the  custom  to  name  most  of 
the  streets  of  a  city  or  town  after  local  or 
national  celebrities,  and  to  add  the  dates  of  the 
celebrity's  birth  and  death  on  the  street  signs. 
Now,  I  know  nothing  against  Monsieur 
Jacques  Louer.  and  1  have  forgotten  his 
dates;  but  imagine  living  on  William  Randolph 
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Hearst  Street.  1868-199},  or  on  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Street,  1852-1999!  There  are 
drawbacks  to  the  French  custom. 

But  there  are  few  drawbacks  to  living  at 
lUimber  9,  rue  Jacques  Louer.  Behind  the 
dun  wall  which  encloses  the  American  Legation 
is  a  shy  little  garden  where  climbing  nastur- 
tiums bloom  about  a  fountain,  a  small  grassy 
lawn,  porticoes,  and  then  a  big  rambling 
house  such  as  you  might  come  Mpon  in  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia. 

Just  as  the  Captain  and  I  stepped  inside,  the 
gate  behind  us  clicked,  and  in  came  the 
Minister  from  his  morning  promenade:  tall, 
thin,  very  gray,  looking  a  bit  older  than  when 
1  last  5aw  him  in  Belgium,  but  his  face  is  much 
smoother  and  happier  and  his  eyes  look  far 
less  strained.  He  was  dressed  all  in  gray. 
He  carried  a  stick. 

We  climbed  the  long  stairs  to  the  big 
reception  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
we  found  Mrs.  Whitlock — the  same  merry 
busy  little  woman,  incorrigibly  domestic — 
the  perfect  "balance  wheel"  for  a  literary 
family — who  told  us  all  about  how  she  engaged 
Baron  Beyen's  cook  the  moment  that  important 
official  resigned  from  the  Belgian  Cabinet;  how 
her  favorite  chauffeur  and  majordomo  was  ill 
with  peritonitis;  how  "  Miken " — the  silky 
little  Pekinese  dog  I  had  known  in  Brussels — 
had  died  there;  etcetera,  etcetera. 

"I  am  going  to  send  you  a  big  bill,"  she 
went  on. 

i  expressed  great  astonishment. 

"  Because  of  the  notices  we  have  received 
from  our  press^lipping  bureau  since  you 
published  your  book  on  Belgium.  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  send  you  the  bill.  Anyhow,  in 
your  next  book,  don't  you  dare  to  mention 
us!" 

"I  won't,"  I  promised.  "The  'next'  book 
is  already  written!  But  I  can't  promise  about 
the  next." 

"The  next!"  She  laughed  helplessly. 
"That's  the  trouble  with  literary  people. 
They  don't  know  when  to  stop." 

The  Captain  had  been  trying  to  quiz  the 
Minister  about  the  Belgian  School  Colonies 
which  we  had  been  visiting,  and  had  received 
from  Mr.  Whitlock  full  confirmation  of  our 
judgment  that  they  are  admirably  run  and 
deserve  all  the  help  which  the  American  Red 
Cross  can  give;  but  Mrs.  Whitlocks  talk  about 


books  was  too  alluring  for  the  diplomat 
author.  Literature  surrounds  Brand  Whitlock 
like  an  aura.  He  is —  what  few  of  our  country- 
men are  or  pretend  to  be — a  man  of  genuine 
culture.  One  never  thinks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
affairs,  but  always  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  is 
to-day  just  what  he  was  twelve  years  ago, 
when,  half  against  his  will,  he  consented  to 
run  for  mayor  of  Toledo  after  the  death  of 
"Golden  Rule"  Jones;  he  is  to-day  what  he 
was  four  years  ago,  when  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Belgium,  because 
he  thought  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  write  a  long  considered  novel  of  American 
life;  he  is  to-day  what  he  was  three  years  ago, 
when,  in  the  retirement  of  a  chateau  near 
Brussels,  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
cut  that  novel  short  at  a  chapter  describing 
how  they  made  maple-sugar  in  the  old  days 
in  Ohio. 

He  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  1  fancy  he  is  now 
wpll  along  with  that  weighty  novel,  and  that 
his  memoires,  when  he  is  ready  to  give  them 
to  us,  will  startle  us  even  more  than  those  of 
Ambassador  Gerard. 

From  time  to  time  Brand  Whitlock  has  had 
to  exchange  Pegasus  for  Bucephalus,  but  he 
never  has  liked  his  seat. 

So  we  chatted  about  books,  especially  about 
Mr.  Whitlock's  autobiography,  "Forty  Years 
of  It,"  recently  published  in  a  remarkable 
French  translation  by  Madame  Henry  Carton 
de  Wiart,  wife  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Justice: — the  same  Madame  Carton  de  Wiart 
who  was  arrested  on  a  political  charge  by  the 
Germans  in  Brussels,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term  in  Germany, 
and  who  was  pardoned  only  on  the  personal 
request  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Madame  Carton 
de  Wiart  made  the  translation  in  her  prison  cell 
in  Berlin.  The  book  as  published  is  entitled, 
"An  American  of  To-day"  and  has  a  new 
preface  in  French  by  Mr.  Whitlock. 

The  Minister  finished  by  telling  us  of  a 
famous  hotel  where  we  should  stop  for  dinner 
on  our  way  north.  "La  belle  Krnestine,"  he 
explained;  "where  de  Maupassant  wrote  sev- 
eral of  his  best  stories,  where  Flaubert  loved 
to  spend  his  vacations,  where  Corot  painted, 
and  where  all  three  of  them  have  left  charming 
souvenirs."  But  the  Captain  and  I  did  not 
make  the  acquaintance  of  La  belle  Frnestine: 
we  wcro  tot>  busy  to  stop  at  her  shrine. 


.  Huhhari}  tamr  lofim!  hi     .     .     .     Sallv  Lou  iooh-ti  at  the  handsome,  rf solute Jat 
the  kindh  mouth  that  had  umled  at  the  uorld  for  hilf  a  century 


IT  TOOK  the  Great  War  to  bring  Sally  Lou 
to  a  realization  of  her  true  self,  but  her 
RMneration  was  complete.  Are  there  any 
Suly  Lous  in  your  town  f 
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IT  WAS  a  hot,  still  morning  in  early  sum- 
mer when  Denny  went  away.  Sally 
Lou,  with  Peter's  moist  little  hand  tight 
in  hers,  was  one  of  the  privileged  few 
who  Rii^t  go  down  to  the  dock,  and 
actually  watch  the  vessel  steam  slowly  out 
into  the  fiver.  What  Peter,  whose  full  name 
was  Peter  Dennison  Vanderventer.  Third, 
Iboa^t  about  it,  he  did  not  say.  Peter  was 
not  quite  four,  and  as  he  stood,  at  his  mother's 
side,  in  the  miniature  garments  of  a  blue- 
jacket, with  a  white  navy  cap  on  his  blonde 
hair,  he  evinced  his  excitement  only  by  short 
leaps  into  the  air,  and  a  convulsive  gripping  of 
his  mother's  fingers. 

What  Sally  Lou  thought  "-.bout  it  all  was 
hardly  more  definitely  expressed.  Her  man- 
ner was  quiet,  and  there  was  no  faltering  in 
her  rich,  soft  little  voice  when  she  said  good- 
bye. She  was  pale,  but  then  all  the  other 
women  who  had  gathered  here  for  farewells 
were  pale,  too.  It  was  a  hot  morning.  She 
had  said  that  she  would  like  to  look  at  Denny's 
stateroom,  but  this  was  not  allowed.  Any- 
way, she  had  then  said  smilingly,  it  was  good 
to  know  that  he  was  on  such  a  big,  responsible- 
koking  ship. 

"Oh,  sure — there's  nothing  to  ibis  .'"  Denny 
had  answered,  with  the  nervous  assurance  of 
1  man  facing  good-byes.  As  long  as  he  and 
Sally  Lou  could  keep  up  the  delusion  that 
everything  was  "fine"  and  "fortunate"  and 
"safe  as  a  church"  all  would  be  well.  What  he 
dreaded  was  the  second  when  he  or  she,  by  a 
chance  word,  by  an  inadvertent  tenderness, 
mi^t  tear  aside  all  this  pitiful  camouHage, 
and  might  cry  aloud  from  the  bitterness  of 
their  souls:  "We  are  young — we  love — and 
the  greatest  war  of  all  history  is  tearing  us 
apart!" 

This  second  did  not  come.  Sally  I^u  met 
its  approach  in  single-handed  conflict  again 
and  again,    and    conquered.     Perhaps    even 


Denny  would  see  no  fighting  more  gallant 
than  was  the  battle  between  the  slender  woman 
in  her  white  gown,  with  undaunted  blue  eyes 
looking  up  at  him  from  under  her  flowery  hat, 
and  the  agony  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her. 

The  minutes  passed,  and  there  was  a  hurried 
last  kiss,  and  another — and  he  was  gone. 
Other  women  fainted  and  sobbed,  but  Sally 
Lou  stood  firm;  she  might  have  parted  thus 
with  Denny  a  thousand  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  their  first  parting. 
They  had  never  been  separated  since  that  other 
June  day,  seven  years  ago  now,  when  Sally 
Lou,  in  a  confused  dream  of  roses  and  kisses 
and  sunshine,  and  the  scent  of  newly  clipped 
lawns  under  the  old  elms  at  home,  had  given 
herself  to  Denny,  for  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 
And  under  her  composure,  under  her  courage, 
a  veritable  storm  of  resentment  was  gathering 
in  the  heart  of  Sally  Lou. 

Resentment,  and  anger,  and  humiliation  at 
her  own  helplessness.  She  had  never  been 
helpless  before,  she  writhed  because  she  was 
so  helpless  now.  Denny  was  going  away  to 
fight,  to  suffer,  and  perhaps  to  be  killed,  and 
she  could  not  hold  him  back.  Money  could 
not  keep  him,  prestige  and  influence  could  not 
keep  him,  love  and  tears  could  not  keep  him. 
These  had  been  the  unfailing  legal  tender  of 
Sally  Lou's  twenty-seven  sheltered  years,  she 
was  shamed  and  bewildered  that  they  should 
fail  her  now.  Her  temple  had  fallen  about 
her,  and  she  stood  bewildered  in  the  ruins  of 
it. 

Denny  was  an  engineer;  she  had  always  been 
proud  of  that.  The  country  was  at  war:  she 
knew  that,  too.  And  that  Denny  should  have 
promptly  and  eagerly  offered  himself  to  his 
country  had  seemed  a  dramatic  and  pleasing 
thing,  when  it  was  done.  Sally  Lou's  pride 
was  rather  more  satisfied  than  surprised  when 
his  country  as  promptly  signified  to   Denny 
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that  his  offer  (rf  service  would  be  acceptable, 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  any  country  as 
rejecting  Denny.  "Our  men  have  always  been 
fighters,"  was  Sally  Lou's  contented  comment. 
And  for  two  or  three  weeks  that  was  the  end 
of  it. 

1'hen  had  come  an  innocent-looking  en- 
velope whose  typewritten  enclosure  began 
with  the  crisp  words:  "You  will  report-—" 

And  that  was  only  three  days,  only  seventy 
little  hours  from  to-day,  when  she  found  her- 
self alone  on  the  dock,  getting  into  the  car 
with  little  Peter  and  telling  Harris  that  they 
would  go  straight  home,  please.  Harris  looked 
at  her  sympathetically.  He  was  sixtj'  years 
old,  but  not  too  old  to  feel  a  pang  of  envy 
for  the  straight  young  figure  of  the  master,  in 
its  olive  drab  uniform,  and  a  pang  of  sorrow 
for  the  mistress  who  must  go  home  alone 
with  the  child. 

■Every  one  was  sorry  for  Sally  Lou.  Women 
on  all  sides  were  beginning  to  be  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  olive  drab;  mothers  and  wives 
and  sisters  were  steeling  their  hearts  against 
the  inevitable  pang,  but  Sall\'  Lou's  sacrifice 
had  come  soon,  and  she  was  correspondingly 
unprepared  for  the  grim  reality  of  parting, 
and  correspondingly  pitied. 

She  was  a  hard  little  person  to  help.  She 
had  never  needed  pity  before,  and  she  hated 
it  now.  Sally  Lou  had  been  bred  in  a  school 
that  teaches  a  woman  that  family,  money, 
prestige,  youth,  and  beauty  are  unassailable 
assets,  and  she  had  all  these  still.  She  had 
been  born  a  Rutherford,  she  had  been  guarded 
and  adored  and  indulged  all  her  life.  Europe 
had  poured  its  beauty  at  Sally  Lou's  sixteen 
year  old  feet;  Newport,  New  York,  Palm 
Beach,  Santa  Barbara,  all  these  had  welcomed 
the  debutante  Sally  Lou.  Her  wedding  had 
been  a  time  of  glory  and  beauty,  moving  to 
an  enthusiastic  chorus  that  nobody  could 
have  been  prettier  than  Sally  Lou. 

She  and  Denny  had  waited  a  year  or  two 
before  building  their  house  because  they 
wanted  an  unusual  house.  .Meanwhile  they 
planned  it,  and  lived  in  an  almost  equally 
delightful  rented  house.  Then  they  built, 
on  the  wooded  acre  Grandfather  Ashe  had 
given  them,  close  to  the  shore,  close  to  the 
country  club,  close  to  the  little  summer  colony 
of  Belvedere  Beach.  Sally  Lou  was  a  perfect 
hostess,  and  she  and  Denny  carried  off  a  crop 
of  tennis  and  golf  and  polo  and  yacht  trophies 
every  year.     Peter    l)ennison  Vanderventer, 


Third,  presently  arrived,  and  then  life  seemed 
to  have  nothing  left  to  offer  Sally  Lou. 

This  for  seven  happy  years,  and  now — war. 
Sally  Lou  resented  the  war  only  because  it 
touched  her.  Otherwise  there  might  have 
been  a  thousand  wars  without  a  protest  from 
her.  Things  done  by  other  groups  than  her 
own  were  apt  to  bore  Sally  Lou.  She  had 
never  dreamed  that  the  current  of  her  life 
could  be  altered  by  a  war.  Her  frocks,  her 
luncheon  and  card  parties,  her  tennis  would 
go  on  unchecked.  The  Rutherfords  and 
Vanderventers  and  Ashes  were  not  so  lightly 
shaken  from  their  groove. 

And  now.  already,  in  June — Denny  was 
gone!  The  old  serene  order  was  upset,  Sally 
Lou  could  have  borne  that.  But  to  have  it 
upset  by  what  she  considered  an  outside  in- 
fluence, without  apology  or  explanation,  that 
was  the  unbearable  thing.  She  could  live 
without  Denny  for  a  term  of  weeks  or  months, 
of  course.  But  she  could  not  live  without 
the  old  superb  conviction  that  her  own  will, 
in  deciding  those  things  that  touched  her  own 
life,  was  supreme. 

They  came  back  across  Queensboro  Bridge, 
and  down  to  the  greenness  and  sweetness  of 
Long  Island  and  to  the  empty,  lovely,  orderly 
house.  When  Peter  retired  for  his  nap  every- 
thing was  very,  very  still.  The  silent  rooms 
were  full  of  flowers,  and  on  the  deep-screened 
porch  that  they  called  the  "deck"  geraniums 
and  hydrangeas  bloomed  richly  under  the 
striped  awnings.  Shadows  of  great  trees  fell 
across  the  lawns  that  framed  the  porch,  across 
them  Sally  Lou  could  hxjk  down  at  the  satiny 
blue  surface  of  the  waters  of  Belvedere  Bay. 

About  her,  the  ordered  machinery  of  the 
house  moved  smoothly.  A  maid  came  noise- 
lessly out  to  say  that  luncheon  was  served, 
Sally  1j)U  roused  herself,  and  went  in.  Qx)l 
and  delicious  the  four  perfect  courses  were 
put  before  her,  and  she  ate.  Then  she  went 
out  to  the  shadowy  porch  again, 
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Silently,  slowly,  the  days  went  by.  And 
silently  and  slowly  they  wrought  a  change  in 
Sally  Lou.  She  dressed,  and  ate  her  meals, 
and  went  about  in  something  of  the  old  way, 
but  her  heart  was  sick.  She  missed  Denny, 
missed  him  keenly  and  unexpectedly.  His 
room,  his  dressing-room,  were  strangely  still. 
His  eager  consultations  with  Harris  over  his 
car  and  his  yacht,  his  quick  feet  on  the  porch. 
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Tbi  minutes  paaed,  and  there  was  a  hurried 
last  kiss  and  another — and  be  was  gone.  Ol^er 
women/ainted  and  sobbed,buiSally  Lou  stood  firm 

his  browned,  lean  face  smilirtg  at  her  across 
the  dinner-table — how  she  missed  them  all ! 

Her  friends  asked  her  to  dinners,  to  Sunday 
lunches:  "We'll  have  a  nice  man  for  ynu,  Sally 
Lou!"  they  said.  Sally  Lou  winced  away 
from  thft  phrase.  She  did  not  want  a  "nice 
man";  she  wanted  Denny.  Or  she  wanted 
every  other  woman  widowed  like  herself. 
every  other  woman's  life  changed  as  her  life 
was  changed. 

And  so  she  became  somewhat  a  solitary, 
somewhat  silent  herselt.  and  more  than  a  little 
bitter.  She  was  much  with  little  Peter,  and 
happiest  when  she  could  forget  everything 
else'in  a  game  or  a  story  for  him.  Not  quite 
four,  he  was  naturally  full  <jf  enchantments 
and  beguilings.  When  he  came,  in  microscopic 
pajamas,  to  her  door  in  the  summer  mornings. 
to  discuss  with  her  the  excitement  of  having  a 
Daddy  who  was  a  soldier  in  a  uniform  she 
sometimes  found  herself  laughing  again.  And 
sometimes  at  night  when  she  found  that  he 
had  crept  into  her  bed,  against  all  orders. 
and  she  stooped,  lifting  the  soft,  drooping 
little  body,  to  carry  it  back  to  the  nursery, 
she  felt  as  if  the  sleepy,  clingmg  arms  were 
full  of  healing  for  her  chilled  heart. 
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sensible,  square-built  sort  of  person,  with  a 
small  English  hat  mashed  down  over  graying 
hair,  a  simple  gingham  gown  that  had  cost  more 
than  her  grandmother's  wedding-dress,  and  an 
air  of  authority,  prosperity,  and  good-nature. 

Sally  Lou  was  in  the  shady  screened  porch, 
alone,  Peter  was  asleep;  It  was  a  hot,  still 
morning  like  the  morning  ten  days  before 
when  Denny  had  gone  away.  She  had  been 
trying  to  read,  in  the  half-hour  before  lunch- 
eon, but  the  book  was  closed  now,  and  Sally 
Lou  was  staring  dreamily  out  across  the  satin- 
smcHith  bay.  She  turned  with  a  smile  of  real 
welcome  for  her  visitor. 

"Been  in  swimming?"  Ursula  Hubbard 
said,  noting  with  a  swift  glance  Sally  Lou's 
drooping  aspect. 

"Not  to-da^v!"  the  younger  woman  ans-- 
wered  indifferently.  As  her  guest  sat  down 
she  also  ^;mk  back  into  a  wicker  chair,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  they  talked  of  the  uncomfort- 
able heat  of  the  day,  of  the  promise  of  rain- 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  of  the  tiny  item  in 
the  paper  that  morning  that  assured  Sally 
Lou  that  Peter's  Daddy,  in  his  uniform,  had 
reached  France. 

"So  they  made  a  safe  trip!"  Mrs.  Hubbard 
said. 

"Safe!"  Sally  Lou  echoed,  in  delicate  scorn. 

"  It  is  so  worrying,  while  people  are  a-.tually 
on  the  water,"  Ursula  went  on,  calmly  ignor- 
ing her,     "Now,  at  all  events,  they  can  pre- 
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pare  and   perhaps  retaliate.     But  that  fear 
of  attack  in  the  night,  in  the  dark,  and  with 

fathoms  of  water  underneath  one !     It's 

desolation." 

"It's  all  desolation!"  Sally  Lou  said  som- 
brely. 

"It's  all  desolation,  of  course."  The  older 
woman's  tone  did  not  change,  but  her  breast 
rose  on  a  sudden  sharp  sigh.  Kit  and  Roscoe 
Hubbard  were  at  Yaphank.  "Well!"  she 
added,  after  a  silence.  "I'm  not  trying  to 
make  light  of  it — God  knows." 

Sally  Lou  looked  at  the  handsome,  resolute 
face,  the  kindly  mouth  that  had  smiled  at  the 
world  for  almost  half  a  century,  the  splendid 
ringed  hand,  the  smooth  hair  touched  with 
gray,  and  her  heart  suddenly  softened. 

"  It's  just  the  beginning  that's  so — so  flat," 
she  said,  rather  falteringly. 
,  "Oh,  Sally   Lou!"   Ursula  Hubbard  said, 
with  averted  eyes,  and  with  a  sudden  trembling 
in  her  lips. 

And  suddenly  they  were  talking  of  the  war, 
of  what  they  hoped  and  feared.  It  had 
brought  good  things,  and  evil  things,  already. 
How  much  more  evil  it  was  to  bring,  how 
much  more  good,  and  whether  these  waiting 
women  were  to  have  weeks  or  months  or  years 
of  anxiety,  no  one  in  the  whole  world  knew. 
They  could  only  speculate — speculate — specu- 
late: the  whole  grim  business  was  yet  so 
new  that  they  had  not  sickened,  as  they  were 
some  day  to  sicken,  of  speculation. 

"Well!"  the  caller  said  suddenly,  when  she 
had  quoted  the  pessimistic  editorial  of  one 
newspaper,  and  Sally  Lou  had  eageriy  answered 
it  with  the  optimistic  theory  of  another,  and 
when  Mrs.  Hubbard  had  remembered  what 
that  young  Canadian  officer  at  Mary's  said, 
and  Sally  Lou  had  added  the  testimony  of  a 
man  Denny  knew  who  had  just  come  back 
from  France,  "Well!  I'm  here  on  business. 
I  want  you  tn  do  something— for  the  Red 
Cross." 

A  delicate  little  frown  contracted  Sally 
Lou's  pretty  eyebrows,  perhaps  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
restlessly.  Her  check-book  lay  open  on  her 
jesk,  and  she  was  always  ready,  if  not  willing, 
to  write  a  check  for  this  popular  charity  or 
that,  especially  if  some  woman  she  liked  ap- 
proached her.  But  to  come  to  her  now,  when 
she  herself  was  bereft  and  aggrieved,  and  ex- 
pect her  to  wrench  her  attention  from  her  own 
sorrow,  and  assume  that   there  were  other 


matters  equally  urgent  and  lamentable,  was 
in  the  form  of  a  subtle  insult. 

"  I  belong,"  she  said  lifelessly,  "  1  gave  Jane 
Olivier  xtn  dollars  a  month  ago,  and  at  Grace 
Verlaine's  '  Y on r-Dollar-or- Your- Life'  thing, 
I  don't  know  how  many  times  Denny  and  I 
were  held  up!" 

"This  is  different,"  Ursula  assured  her. 
"  That  was  before  the  war,  we  were  only  play- 
ing then.  But  now  we  have  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous— a  colossal  effort,  of  course!" 

"Why  of  course?"  asked  Sally  Lou,  per- 
versely. 

"Because  of  what  the  Red  Cross  stands  for," 
Ursula  said  patiently,  "  If  you  had  come  to 
the  meeting  at  Mrs,  Potter's  last  week,  you 
would  know  that  we  want  to  open  a  Red  Cross 
Tea  Garden  here." 

"  Here  at  Belvedere  Bay?"  Sally  Lou  asked, 
faintly  interested. 

"Here  at  Belvedere  Bay — and  here  at  your 
house!"  Ursula  answered,  taking  the  leap. 

Sally  Lou  smiled  a  weary  smile,  shook  her 
head  slightly. 

"  It's  been  done,  somewhere  up  near  Kenne- 
bunkport,  with  tremendous  success!"  the 
visitor  pursued  courageously,  "  It  was  done 
there,  all  one  summer,  for — for  some  hospital, 
I  think — I've  forgotten.  You  drove  there, 
— it  was  a  garden  like  this,  on  a  bluff  above 
the  water,  and  girls  served  tea,  and  there  were 
extra  things  for  sale,  like  jellies  and  aprons 
and  crullers — I  wish  1  could  remember  more 
about  it — and  they  made  tons  of  money;  four 
thousand  dollars  in  one  season!  It  was  open 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  and  Sun- 
days  " 

"It  must  have  been  good  for  the  garden," 
Sally  Lou  observed  drily. 

"  It  didn't  hurt  the  garden;  the  sort  of  person 
who  goes  to  such  a  thing  doesn't  dance  about 
like  an  elephant,  you  know!  They  had  it  all 
systematized,  ten  or  a  dozen  girls  every  day, 
and  trays  and  sandwiches  all  done  in  the 
mornings,  and  a  long  table,  like  a  carpenter's 
table  in  the  summer-house  and  a  gas-stove. 
The  food  was  all  donated — it  isn't  much,  I 
suppose,  and  they  paid  two  young  girls  to 
wash  dishes — but  my  Myra  and  Ellen  say 
that  they'd  save  us  even  that— it  would  be  a 
great  lark  for  them!" 

"And  why  my  garden?"  Sally  Lou  asked. 
But  she  knew  the  answer. 

"  Because  it's  so  shady,  under  these  old 
trees,  and    because  it's  cool  over  the  water 


and  it's  large  and  level  and  easily  found — ^you 
see  my  own  is  all  hilly  and  too  small  anyway 
« I'd  offer  that!" 

"And   how  much   did   they   make'    Four 
luindred  dollars?" 
"Four  thousand  f  ' 

'Oh? "■  Sally  Lou  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
She  had  thought  that  she  might  say  superbly 
that  she  would  rather  give  the  Red  Cross  a 
check  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  find  a  few 
other  women  to  do  the  same,  and  so  save  in- 
finite effort.  But  she  was  silenced  now. 
i"We  thought   you  might   be  able  to  do 

it "  Ursula  said  anxiously. 

"Tm  sorry,"  Sally  Lou  said  uneasily  "I 
couldn't  think  of  it.  I'm  very  sorry.  But 
I  may  go  to  Mother,  in  Canada,  for  Aug- 
ust  " 

"That  wouldn't  matter,  my  dear!    We'd 

promise  to " 

"Why  not  the  Persons'  garden?" 
"Her  mother — vou   know.     A  nervous   in- 
valid!" 

"I'd  have  to  give  up  my  entire  summer," 
Silly  Lou  said  slowly. 

"Ah,  well,  we  all  will  do  that,  one  way  or 
another!"  the  other  woman  said,  half-sadly. 
"That's  what  we  are  all  going  to  learn,  1  sup- 
pose. Things  that  counted  last  year  won't 
even  be  thought  of  this — it  isn't  going  to  be 
boK  much  we  want  to  do,  it's  going  to  be  how 
mudi  we  can  do — and  then  we  may  have  to 
da  more  than  that!" 

'Sally  Lou  was  silent.  Despite  the  distaste 
she  was  trying  so  sternly  to  indicate  by  her 
oinner,  she  had  a  faint,  surprising  conviction 
in  her  contrary  little  heart  that  she  would 
[ally  like  to  enter  into  this  new  scheme. 
Her  days  were  so  empty! — and  they  could  be 
filed  in  none  of  the  old  familiar  ways.  To 
havepy  girls  and  busy  matrons  flitting  about 
Ibe  garden,  to  use  the  managerial  qualities 
^  had  always  suspected  herself  of  possessing 
ID  this  practical  way,  to  be  able  to  write  Oenny 
'lui  his  idle  little  wife  had  mobilized  the 
'wiinine  forces  of  Belvedere  Ba>'  in  so  novel  a 
'uhion — this  would  be,  might  be,  worth  while, 
fiw  she  could  not  gracefully  yield;  she  had 
W  no  schooling  in  defeat. 
"I  know,"  she  said  indifferently,  "but  I'm 
'Wher  tired  of  all  these  women  who  run  around 
littering  about  the  Red  Cross!  " 
.  "(Si,  well — chatter!"  Ursula  dismissed  it 
""liilgently.  "Nothing  as  big  as  the  Red 
Cross  could  be  hurt  bv  chatter!" 
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"  \  don't  see  that  we're  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere with  this  war — we  didn't  make  it."  Sally 
Lou  added  presently,  "The  Government  de- 
cides to  go  into  it,  and  the  Government  ought 
to  take  care  of  its  wounded.  If  it  needs  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars,  let  the  Govern- 
ment tax  us  for  them." 

"The  Government  ij  taxing  us,  for  more 
necessary  things,"  Mrs.  Hubbard  offered, 
mildly. 

"Well,  1  have  no  patience  with  it!"  Sally 
Lou  said  warmly,  "  Making  bandages  for  men 
that  are  stilt  whole  and  well,  and  running 
sewing  machines,  and  tangling  up  wool " 

"The  Red  Cross "  Mrs.  Hubbard  began 

patiently,  but  Sally  I-ou  interrupted  her. 
Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  now,  and  the  usually 
cool  and  self-possessed  voice  was  thick  and 
shaken. 

"I'll  let  my  husband  go  to  war,  because  I 
must,"  she  said  hotly.  "And  I'll  spend  a  lonely 
summer,  and  give  up  everything  1  ever  liked 
to  do,  and  I'll  pay  three  times  too  much  for 
everything  1  buy — if  that's  war.  But  don't 
expect  me  to  dance  with  joy  over  it.  If  the 
country  needs  nurses  and  hospitals,  the  decent 
thing  is  to  buy  them  and  pay  for  them — :— " 

"There  are  things  you  can't  buy,"  Ursula 
submitted,  her  troubled  eyes  fixed  steadily 
upon  Sally  Lou,  her  splendid  unringed  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees. 

"  1  don't  know  what  they  are!"  Sally  Lou 
said  drily,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"We  women  have  always  wanted  to  go  to 
war  beside  our  men,"  Ursula  began.  "Well, 
through  the  Red  Cross  we  do  go.  We've 
always  wanted  to  do  our  share  of  holding  the 
union  together,  and  what  has  ever  been  so 
universal — and  so  democratic — and  so — so 
American — as  this  joining  together  of  villages 
and  cities,  and  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  in  one  magnificent  effct  to  heal  and 
cure  and  console-  - — ?" 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes.  But  they  dried 
when  SalK  Lou,  giving  a  sullen  and  critical 
glance  at  a  small  buckskin  shoe  said  lifelessly: 

"  Yes  I  know — it's  fine,  of  course.  But  i 
don't  fee!  as  if  I  wanted  to  get  mixed  up  with 
it!  War  is  one  thing,  and  Pcrsis  Grant  and 
Katrina  Potter  running  about  with  becoming 
white  uniforms  on,  is  another!  Katrina  Potter 
— what  does  she  know!  '  1  wouldn't  look  at 
a  man  who  didn't  want  to  get  into  this  thing!' 
she  said  to  me,  the  day  after  Denny  went. 
'Wouldn't  vou  rather  have  him  dead  than  dis- 
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honored!'  Girls  with  their  High'School  talk — 
I  said, '  Katty,  if  you  had  a  husband,  perhaps 
you  might  feel  a  little  less  g^y!'  I  hoped  she 
liked  it!  She's  only  twenty,  of  course,  but 
she  has  two  unmarried  sisters-  -and  they're 
all  very  glib  about  what  they  vould  do  if 
they  had  husbands  and  sons!" 

Ursula  Hubbard  laughed. 

"When  1  want  a  thing  done,"  Sally  Lou 
added,  "  I  don't  ask  volunteers  to  do  it  for  me. 
I  go  to  the  place  it's  done  best,  and  pay  for  it ! 
And  i  don't  see  why  the  Government  can't 
do  the  same." 

"Sometimes  you  can't  buy  medical  care, 
and  clean  beds,  and  good  nursing.  Sally  Lou. 
That's  just  the  free  gift  of  the  women  of 
America  to  their  men;  no  questions  asked, 
no  conditions  made — just  help!  Just  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  because — because  we  love 
them,  and  want  to  save  them!  In  anything 
the  Government  does,  there  must  be  red  tape. 
There  must  be  delays  and  qualifications,  be- 
cause it's  taxpayers'  money.  But  when  a 
thing  goes  as  a  gift,  it  goes  straight!  And 
Sally  Lou,  if  you  could  know  of  some  of  the 
things  it  does — ^why,  it's  almost  as  miraculous 
as  thf  loaves  and  fishes!" 

Sally  Lou  said  something  quickly  and  softly, 
under  her  breath. 

"What  did  you  say?"  Ursula  asked. 

"I  said  I'd  done  enough!"  said  the  younger 
woman. 

"Well — well,  1  suppose  you  do  feel  so,  poor 
kiddy!"  Ursula  conceded.  "Only — for  your 
own  sake " 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right!"  There  was  a  quick 
resentment  of  sympathy  in  Sally  Lou's  tone. 
When  she  spoke  again  it  was  of  luncheon. 
Would  Ursula  stay?  Ursula  could  not  stay. 
But  she  wanted  to  come  back,  at  tha-e  o'clock, 
and  pick  Sally  Lou  up  and  carry  her  off  to  see 
the  races  at  the  yacht  club  this  afternoon. 

It  was  Sally  Lou's  turn  to  decline.  She 
begged  off:  she  was  just  going  to  idle  with 
Peter,  on  the  beach,  and  write  a  letter  to 
Denny,  this  afternoon.  She  didn't — some- 
how— feel  interested  in  the  races. 

"Remember,"  said  Ursula,  departing,  "that 
if  your  heart  should  soften  toward  the  tea- 
garden  scheme,  you're  to  let  mc  know.  Some- 
body suggested  Japanese  dresses  and  lan- 
terns and  so  on,  but  i  thought  it  would  be 
newer  and  smarter  to  have  it  rather  Last 
Indian  -I've  got  all  those  wonderful  things 
from   Peshawarl     Vou  won't?"  she  smiled,  as 


Sally  Lou  snook  a  polite  but  determined  head. 

"Well,  if  you  won't Good-bye,  dearest 

child.    My  best  love  in  your  letter!" 

Chapter  III 

Sally  did  not  forget  to  enclose  it.  She  did 
not  know  where  Denny  was,  now,  but  some- 
where in  France  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
his  old  neighbors  had  not  forgotten  him. 
She  told  htm  all  the  little  things  that  make  a 
letter  real;  the  particular  gown  she  had  on, 
and  what  Peter  had  said  at  luncheon,  and 
that  the  races  were  going  on  while  she  wrote, 
even  though  he  was  not  there  in  the  Tea- 
cup III  to  take  the  first    prize  this  year! 

And  when  the  letter  was  written,  she  went 
down  to  the  shore  below  the  garden,  where 
Peter  and  a  small  neighbor  were  splashing  and 
digging  accompanied  by  a  nurse.  Both  chil- 
dren were  in  bathing-suits;  they  waved  sandy, 
welcoming  hands  at  her. 

Spreading  on  the  sand  the  thin  linen  coat 
she  had  carried,  Sally  Lou  sat  down,  and  laid 
her  book  beside  her.  It  was  a  burning  after- 
noon, with  a  bank  of  soft  lavender  clouds  and 
the  occasional  distant  mutter  of  thunder  in 
the  west.  From  the  flying  station  across 
the  little  bay  hydroplanes  were  rising  for 
short  flights.  They  cut  the  smooth  water  into 
foaming  plumes  of  white,  rose  dripping,  and 
mounted  like  slow  and  giant  dragon-flies  into 
the  still  blue  air.  At  the  end  of  the  little 
pier  Denny's  yacht.  Teacup  III  rose  lightly 
at  anchor.  Softly  slapping  tides,  for  it  was 
high-water,  sent  opalescent  glimmers  of  light 
against  the  weather-worn  piles. 

The  aircraft,  the  yacht,  even  the  blue  water, 
reminded  her  of  Denny.  Denny  was  out 
there  beyond  the  bay  and  the  river-mouth, 
out  beyond  the  ocean.  She  imagined  him  in  a 
vaguely  strange  environment,  writing  her  a 
letter,  or  was  he  playing  bridge  now,  with  the 
two  or  three  men  in  the  group  who  were  al- 
ready his  friends,  or  were  they  at  their  early 
supper  discussing  tirelessly  and  eagerly  this 
colossal  business  into  which  the  whole  world 
was  plunged? 

Even  to  this  quiet  strip  of  beach  the  chugging 
airplanes  brought  the  war,  even  peaceful 
Belvedere  liay  was  fired  with  military  zeal. 
And  the  city  streets  were  peppered  with  uni- 
forms, and  tossing  with  flags,  and  the  windows 
of  the  shops  were  filled  with  suggestions  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men  who  were  going  or  had 
;.;i>ne,  and  over  women's  pretty,  earnest  faces 


everywhere,   like  a   strange  white  flower  of 
war,  were  the  pure  folds  of  the  linen  coif, 
and  the  little  red  insignia  of  service. 
Sally  Lou's    delicate  eyebrows  contracted 
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Her  eyes  brimmed,  and  the  landscape  swam 
suddenly  in  a  blur  of  blue.  She  brushed 
the  tears  away,  and  struggled  for  self-control. 
Denny's   son,    the    boy    whose   coming   had 


Then  a  spiral  of  lighttjtng  split  the  sky  mid  the  hideous  detonation  oj  thunder  crashed  close  above 
them.    Peter  broke  into  terrified  crying  and  leaped  into  her  arnn 


again  perhaps  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  she  sighed  wearily.  It  was  all  so  tire- 
tome  !  Why,  she  and  Denny  had  sat  here  in 
this  garden,  only  a  year  ago,  planning  a  trip 
to  the  Orient,  to  Hawaii  and  Japan,  and  per- 
haps the  Nile.  That  was  all  over  now;  it 
would  be  years  before  any  American  woman 
could  dream  so  idle  a  dream  again.  To  have 
him  safely  back,  fussing  over  his  golf  clubs  and 
scattering  ashes  on  the  hearth  again,  how  gladly 
she  would  abandon  all  dreams  forever! 


meant  a  new  world  nf  jov  and  care  to  them 
both,  bare-lcfiged,  sturd>-,  his  yellow  hair 
matled  into  a  shinin;;  cap  over  his  brown 
littk'  forehead,  held  up  a  wrilhin;;  h()rse-shoc 
crab  for  her  edification.  With  lashes  still 
wet,  she  laughed  at  him,  and  he  came  nearer 
with  his  treasure.  With  a  quick  motion  she 
tossed  the  crab  away,  and  cauj;ht  him  in  her 
arms.  He  wriggled  awa\  from ,  her  kisses, 
and  tore  back  across  the  beach.  In  a  few 
minutes,  idh-  watching,  she  saw  that  he  and 
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the  little  neighbor  and  Ida,  were  deep  in  a 
new  and  fascinating  game. 

It  was  a  simple  game.  The  yacht's  little 
tender  was  anchored  to  the  beach  b>'  a  long 
rope  that  was  tied  to  a  large  rock  on  the 
shore,  and  Ida  was  enchanting  the  small  boys 
by  paying  out  the  rope  on  the  receding  tide, 
while  they  sat  side  by  side  in  the  stern,  exult- 
ing in  the  brief  voyages  back  and  forth. 

It  was  all  so  innocent  and  peaceful!  Sally 
Lou  remembered  later.  What  could  be  safer 
and  pleasanter  than  the  home  beach,  the  blue 
dad  nurse,  the  sunlight  and  the  softly  rippling 
water?  Even  when  Dickie  Palmanteer  was 
escorted  home  by  Ida,  she  and  Dickie  lingered 
on  beside  the  bay.  Peter  begging  for  extended 
playtime,  Sally  Lou  unwilling  to  cross  him. 

Presently,  to  gratify  his  eager  whim,  she 
got  into  the  boat  beside  him,  spreading  her 
thin  linen  coat  on  the  wet  seat,  and  allowing 
him  to  draw  the  little  craft  to  and  fro,  as  Ida 
had  done.  Peter  was  a  skipper  full  of  high 
(tourage,  and  his  passenger  was  but  indifferent 
to  his  loud  commands.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  realized  that  she  had  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  thoughts  to  listen  to  him; 
he  had  put  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear. 

"Mother — Mother— ^we' re  sailing  finely! 
I've  got  big  sails  on  this  boat,  and  she's  sailing! 
We're  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  nearly!" 

Roused,  Sally  Lou  gave  a  quick  glance  at 
the  shore,  and  at  the  water  about  them. 

"We  are  going  pretty  far,  Peter!"  she  said, 
with  gratifying  concern.  "  But  you  must 
pull  her  in,  dear — here,  give  Mother  the  rope!" 

"The  rope  came  off  the  rock,"  Peter  an- 
nounced simply. 

"Came  off?"  She  quickly  caught  it  from 
him  as  her  eyes  confirmed  the  statement.  The 
painter  was  indeed  loose  and  slack  in  her  hand, 
and  the  shore  already  more  than  a  boat's  length 
away.  "Why.  darling — why,  it  has  come  off!" 
she  said  stupidly.  And  her  next  words  were 
half  to  him  and  half  to  herself,  "Now  what 
shall  Mother  do  about  that?" 

There  was  no  concern  in  her  tone.  The  sun 
was  shining  pleasantly  down  upon  them,  the 
peaceful  beach  was  only  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  beyond  it  was  home,  and  the  neigh- 
boring gardens  and  boathouses.  Still,  with 
no  oars,  and  with  the  afternoon  so  far  spent, 
it  was  a  silly  thing  to  have  allowed 

"I'll  call  some  one!"  Sally  Lou  decided, 
and  cupping  her  hands  she  shouted  from 
where  she  sat,  "Ida!  Harris!  Harris!" 


The  echoes  rang  in  the  afternoon  stillness, 
and  died  away,  and  an  utter  silence  flowed  in 
about  her.  Somehow  Sally  Lou  was  sorry  she 
had  shouted  so:  the  failure  of  the  shouting 
seemed  to — to  frighten  her  a  little.  Harris 
was  not  young,  and  was  a  trifle  deaf.  She 
knew  he  was  moving  plants  for  her  this  after- 
noon, between  the  house  and  the  hedge,  quite 
out  of  reach  of  her  voice.  Rosa,  the  cook, 
was  probably  asleep;  Ida  had  nof  come  back. 

The  boat  did  not  seem  to  move,  but  the 
safe  green  shore  steadily  receded.  ,  The  bay 
was  strangely  empty — suddenly  Sally  Lou 
remembered  the  races.  Every  yacht  and 
every  yachtsman,  and  every  boathand,  had 
gone  of  course  to  the  races!  She  must  not 
lose  any  more  time  about  this 

Watched  by  the  serious  Peter,  she  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  no  oars  in  the  boat; 
Harris  was  not  the  man  to  leave  anything 
detachable  in  the  tender.  But  she  did  see  the 
painter,  and  with  one  quick  ffing,  she  hurled 
it  toward  the  passing  pier.  It  struck  the 
gently  heaving  float,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
stay  it  there,  and  with  a  sudden  prick  of  fear 
Sally  Lou  saw  it  slip  to  the  water. 

The  tide  had  turned  an  hour  or  two  earlier, 
and  was  swiftly  running  out.  It  had  been 
nearly  six  o'clock  when  Ida  took  Dicky  home. 
There  would  be  almost  two  hours  of  daylight 
left,  and  in  that  time  surely,  Sally  Lou  told 
herself,  they  must  meet  the  returning  fleet,  or 
some  motor-boat  bringing  a  tired,  hot  man 
down  from  Wall  Street. 

"But  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  so  stupid!"  she 
said,  aloud.  "You  must  sit  still,  dear!"  she 
added. 

"  Because  if  we  fall  in  there's  nobody  to  get 
us  out!"  Peter  reasoned  gaily.  "If  there's  a 
storm^lda  said  there  was  going  to  be  a  storm 
— then  we'll  go  back  to  the  pier!"  he  went  on, 
confidently. 

"  1  don't  thivk  we'll  have  a  storm,"  Sally 
Lou  said  bravely.  She  turned  to  study  the 
sky.  There  were  rounded  clouds  piled  high 
against  one  horizon:  it  had  been  a  close  and 
humid  day. 

She  began  to  analyze  the  exact  character 
of  Belvedere  Bay.  It  was  a  small  bay,  with 
the  wooded  shores  of  Kingsgrant  only  half  a 
mile  away,  across  its  smooth  surface,  it 
opened  into  larger  water,  Spanish  Harbor, 
down  by  a  long  spit  of  land  called  "  the  Banks"; 
and  Sally  Lou  vaguely  remembered  that  when 
one  entered  Spanish  Harbor,  there  was  always 


Sally  Lou  H^akes  Up       ^5 

rough  water,  and  talk  of  not  trying  to  get  out  lay  northward,  but  drifted  steadily  on  in  a 

by  "the  channel."    In  the  races  care  was  direction  almost  due  south,  where  Spanish 

always  taken  to  keep  away  from  this  channel.  Harbor  widened  and  lost  itself  in  the  waters 

And  beyond  the  channel  was  the  great  At-  of  the  Atlantic. 

bntic.  And  now  came  the  first  hot  mutter  of  thun- 

The  row-boat  drifted  quietly  on.    Soine-  der.    The  air  was  still  warm  and  motionless, 

thing  sinister  in  its  steady  movement  began  but  a  soft  haze  had  veiled  the  sinking  sun, 

to  terrify  Sally  Lou.    They  were  passing  the  and  there  was  a  fearful  and  brilliant  stillness 

Banks,   they  would   be  out  in  Spanish   Bay  over  land  and  water.     A   bird  scudded   by. 


soon.  And  she  could  do  nothing.  She  could 
swim  a  little;  she  could  save  herself  if  the  boat 
chanced  to  run  a  trifle  nearer  the  shore.  But 
what  of  Peter,  trustful  and  content  in  the 
stem?  She  knew  that  she  could  make  no 
real  attempt  •  to  save  Peter,  and  she  felt  a 
sudden  thrill  of  terror  at  the  thought  of  them 
both  struggling  and  plunging  in  the  water. 
He  would  tighten  wild  little  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  she  would  feel  desperately  for  re- 
assuring sand  beneath  her  feet,  and  fmd  yield- 


close  to  the  satin  smoothness  of  the  bay,  and 
on  the  nearest  shore  Sally  Lou  could  see  the 
great  leaves  of  the  maples  and  elms  turned 
to  show  the  cottony  grayness  of  their  linings. 
The  sky  in  the  east  was  lead  colored,  and  a 
swift  hot  breeze  ran  like  a  flag  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  smote  it  into  the  aspect  of 
molten  metal.  Peter's  cap  of  close  gold  curis 
clung  to  his  tanned  little  forehead,  and  Sally 
Lou  saw  the  moisture  pricking  through  his 
temples  and  the  backs  of  his  hands.     He  was 


ing  deeps  upon  deeps  of  water  instead— and  absolutely  silent  now,  eying  her  with  a  child's 

in  a  few  minutes  it  must  all  be  over confident  curiosity. 

In  the  warm  sunlight  a  chill  shook  her.  She  stood  up,  to  sweep  the  waters  with 

And  with  it  came  a  certain  frantic  impatience  troubled  eyes.    They  were  well  out  into  the 

at  her  own  stupidity.  centre  of  Spanish  Harbor,  and  there  seemed 

"This  is  a  silly — silly — silly  thing  to  have  to  be  no  men  and  no  houses  on  the  nearest 

done!"  she  said  uneasily,  "I  don't  see  what  shores.     Far  up  toward  the  islands  she  s 


can  happen  to  us,  right  here  so  near  home, 
but  of  course  1  should  have  been  watching 
that     anchor!     If     anything     happens     to 

Peter " 

The  bay  narrowed  in  toward  the  Banks; 
but  the  rowboat  perversely  kept  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  water  gate.    The  water  was 


scudding  sail  against  the  ominous  sky:  the 
sail  gleamed  peaH  white,  and  a  rift  of  sick 
sunlight,  mowed  down  by  the  rush  of  the 
storm,  touched  the  red  roofs  of  Belvedere 
Bay,  and  turned  the  rounded  tops  of  the  trees 
an  emerald  green. 
Then  a  spiral  of  lightning  split  the  sky,  and 


not  only  deep  here,  but  it  was  swift,  and  only  the  hideous  detonation  of  the  thunder  crashed 
an  unusually  strong  swimmer  could  hope  to  close  above  them.  Peter  broke  into  terrified 
breast  it.    The  safe  dry  sand  was  not  far     crying,  and  leaped  into  her  arms.    The  boat 


away,  but  it  was  too  far  for  Sally  Lou.  Even 
alone,  she  would  not  have  attempted  to  reach 
it. 


Once  in  the  quick  current,  they  moved 
rapidly.  The  boat  slipped  smoothly  through 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  was  swept  on,  out 
into  the  wider  water  of  Spanish  Harbor.  It 
showed  no  inclination  to  take  the  familiar  send  somebody 
course  toward  the  little  group  of  islands  that     drown!" 

{The  concluding  insialnunt  of  Mrs.  Norm's  story  will  appear  in  the  March  i 
Magazine) 


rocked  perilously,  and  in  the  general  uproar  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and  water,  Sally 
Lou  caught  him  to  her,  and  held  him  close, 
feeling  with  blind  terror  and  helplessness  that 
the  end  had  come.  She  had  not  really  prayed 
since  her  girihood.  She  began  to  pray  now: 
"Oh,  God— don't  let  us  drown!  Oh,  God, 
save    us — don't    let    us 
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The  Martyr  Cities 

In  the  path  of  the  invader  grim  desolation  sits 
astride  the  gray  piles  of  smoking  ruins  where 
once  a  cheerful,  husy  people  pursued  the  even 
tenor    of   their  way    in    the    fullness   of   peace 


I.  Dixmude:  The  Church  of  St.  John. 

II.  Lol'vain:    The  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

III.  Ypres:  The  Cloth  Hall, 

IV.  Albert:  Cathedral  Square. 


DIXMUDE    DESTROYED 


LOUVAIN   THE  LOST 


THE   GLORY   THAT   WAS   YPRES 


ALBERT:  THE  PATH  OF  THE  INVADER 


The  Old  Tradition  and  the  New  Faith 

By  James  Lane  AUen 


HISTORIANS  of  our  race  have 
hitherto  written  their  histories  as 
though  the  life  of  man  on  this 
planet  had  been  unfolded  under 
subjection  to  some  vast  mysterious 
law  of  the  moral  universe  that  nations  are  born 
and  must  die.  Upon  civilizations  they  have 
pronounced  the  judgment  which  astronomers 
have  passed  upon  the  stars:  that  their  very 
li^t  carries  within  itself  the  principle  of  self- 
extinction  and  but  sheds  into  space  the  mourn- 
ful splendor  of  an  inevitable  end.  Under 
this  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
the  nations  of  to-day,  looking  back  upon  the 
whcde  distant  past  of  mankind,  wherever  ves- 
tiges of  that  past  remain,  and  beholding  its 
widely  scattered  civilizations  brought  down 
to  a  common  ruin,  are  admonished  that  they 
too  are  swiftly  moving  toward  a  predeter- 
mined disappearance  along  the  same  ancient 
load;  or  if  they  would  look  forward  more 
hopefully,  they  are  warned  that  the  future  will 
contain  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  brief 
qxidis  of  ascendency  and  decline,  the  same 
dHinite  cycles  of  strength  and  weakness^ 
nations  endlessly  rising  and  sinking  in  blind, 
or  in  All-seeing,  continuance  of  that  majestic 
havoc  which  is  the  destiny  of  our  sublime  and 
pitiful  race. 

Probably  no  other  single  idea  has  ever  more 
profoundly  and  more  sadly  affected  human 
thouf^t  than  this  belief  in  the  transitoriness 
of  the  best  that  man  by  himself  can  do  and  of 
the  strongest  that  men  together  can  build; 
this  deeply  rooted,  widely  rooted,  tradition 
that  man's  attainment  of  his  highest  marks 
his  doom;  that  his  fmal  social  triumph  Is  his 
final  social  failure,  that  nature  goads  him  to 
self-development  as  the  means  of  encompassing 
his  downfall  and  urges  him  to  put  forth  all 
hb  powers  to  reach  a  goal  that  will  consummate 
the  catastrophe  of  his  annihilation. 

Such  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
should  long  ago  have  proved  enough  to  make 
man  flee  from  civilization  as  from  a  plague, 
refuse  to  become  civilized  as  his  escape  from 
death.  Yet  this  notion  has  continued  to 
receive  practically  universal  acceptance  down 
to  our  own  time. 


To  take  but  one  shining  example  of  this 
immemorial  interpretation,  Lord  Macaulay, 
whose  genius  may  be  characterized  as  a  mar- 
velously  white  genius  in  being  so  little  colored 
by  the  works  of  earlier  historians.  Lord 
Macaulay  even  but  as  on  yesterday  wrote  the 
swan  song  of  the  British  Empire  in  eloquence 
that  must  have  saddened  the  mind  of  many  a 
thoughtful  Englishman  of  his  day — as  the  re- 
membrance of  it  may  ominously  nerve  many  a 
one  now  in  this  either  the  mortal  or  the  long 
victorious  hour  of  England's  might. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  may 
have  died  with  the  belief  that  the  glorious 
work  of  their  hands  and  spirits  could  not  last 
long;  since  their  day  many  an  intimation  has 
been  thrown  out  that  this  narion  is  already 
rushing  to  its  ruin;  even  upon  innumerable 
minds  in  this  country  at  this  hour  may  rest 
this  blight  of  dread  that  all  they  behold  shall 
be  doomed  to  nothingness. 

Speculation  has  been  rife  of  late  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  great  world-war  upon 
the  literatures,  upon  the  arts,  upon  the  entire 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  warring  and  of  the 
witnessing  nations.  Whatever  those  effects  and 
whatever  the  changes,  whatever  the  new  litera- 
ture, thenewpaintingand  all  the  rest, one  result 
seems  certain:  that  human  history  will  never 
again  be  written  with  acceptance  of  the  ancient 
error  that  nations  are  inherently  self-limited 
and  self-dest  roving.  This  idea,  originated 
among  eaHy  and  sincere  but  ignorant  thinkers, 
was  lifeless  in  their  hands  even  when  they  used 
it  in  their  otherwise  vital  work.  From  them 
it  was  transmitted  to  later  writers  who  were 
swa\'ed  by  that  reverence  for  origins  which  has 
been  <ine  of  the  most  appalling  weaknesses  of 
human  thought.  Thus  it  grew  in  strength 
and  in  diffusion  and  thus  it  has  remained  to 
our  day.  But  let  it  be  classed  with  that  assem- 
blage of  faint-hearted,  worid-wear\',  pessimis- 
tic superstitions  which  mark  antiquity  as  the 
glacial  age  of  the  human  mind:  from  which  hav; 
drifted  down  toward  mialern  times,  with  a 
slow,  grinding,  crushing  movement,  the  inert, 
th& bleak,  the  sterile,  the  dead. 

There  is  in  joyous  and  ever-triumphant 
nature  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  the  life  and 
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death  of  civilizations.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
civilization  of  any  race  has  ever  been  the  sure 
precursor  of  its  decay.  It  is  not  true  that  any 
nation  ever  perished  because  it  was  civiUzed. 
It  is  not  true  that  civilization  is  a  blossom 
of  the  human  spirit  which  is  bound  to  fall, 
that  it  is  fruit  which  must  rot,  that  it  is  a 
projectile  which  by  and  by  must  cease  to  move. 
The  profoundest  separate  and  comparative 
study  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  globe, 
as  well  as  of  those  that  fall  within  the  light  of 
modern  times,  confirms  the  truth  that  all 
perished  under  the  actions  of  forces  outside 
those  civilizations  themselves.  And  each  per- 
ished in  its  own  way.  The  civilization  upon 
which  the  Parthenon  looked  down  did  not  end 
as  the  civilization  on  which  the  Sphinx  looked 
down.  The  history  of  civilization  presents 
one  same  struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature 
and  against  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  against 
the  forces  of  other  predatory  civilizations, 
using  the  weapons  of  barbarism.  So  far  as 
the  mere  civilizations  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  made  history,  we  might  to-day  set  sail 
and  behold  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  Phidias; 
we  could  see  Rome  as  it  was  seen  by  the  Cae- 
sars. It  is  true  that  civilized  nations  have 
misused  their  civilizations;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  semi-civilized  nations  have  misused 
their  semi-civilizations;  it  is  just  as  true  that 
barbarous  nations  have  misused  their  bar- 
barism. That  is  to  say,  civilization  brings 
with  it  no  proof  against  human  nature.  In  any 
civilization  every  man  must  jet  save  himself. 
But  civilization  docs  represent  in  itself  always 
the  triumph  of  human  nature,  never  its  defeat, 
the  youth  of  human  nature,  never  its  old  age. 

The  world-war  we  witness  will  undoubtedly 
furnish  a  new  and  universal  starting-point  for 
human  thought  in  the  writing  of  human  his- 
tory. For  the  essential  meaning  of  this  war, 
its  rock  of  conflict  and  struggle,  is  the  under- 
lying belief  not  in  the  mortality  but  in  the 
perpetuity  of  nations.  Out  of  its  death-throes 
on  the  ear  of  mankind  breaks  the  cry  that 
nations  should  have  the  right  to  live  and  that 
civilizations  should  be  left  free  to  flourish  on 
and  on  and  on  into  boundless  better  times. 

The  old  tradition  and  the  new  failh  meet  in 
the  e::amplc  and  on  the  soil  and  in  the  soul  of 
France.  She  illustrates  as  no  other  nation 
the  meaning  of  both. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  his- 
torians of  the  ancient  tradition  pointed  to 
France  as  a  dying  nation.    She  was  the  oldest 


civilization  in  Europe.  She  had  for  centuries 
been  to  the  world  its  foremost  military  race 
and  the  pattern  for  gallantry  and  valor  to- 
gether with  all  that  makes  civilization  a  matter 
of  loveliness.  But  she  was  shrinking  more  and 
more  within  her  boundaries,  thinning  in  her 
homesteads,  passing  into  the  dusk  of  her  his- 
toric day.  The  Clock  of  Time  which  had 
struck  for  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  for  Crete  and  Alexandria  and  Troy 
and  Athens  and  Rome,  for  our  own  Mexico 
and  Peru,  was  about  to  strike  for  hen  she  would 
be  imperishable  only  to  gratitude  and  to 
memory.  Such  was  the  commonplace  of  the 
world's  talk — France,  a  decadent  race,  a  van- 
ishing civilization,  a  great  star  burning  out. 

The  war  broke  over  her  and  now  the  eyes 
of  the  worid  are  on  her  not  as  a  nation  dying 
but  being  murdered.  Fighting  with  a  valor 
and  fortitude  and  resourcefulness  of  which  she 
herself  could  alone  furnish  from  her  lustrous 
ages  the  measure  and  the  parallel,  setting  the 
high  mark  of  battle  for  every  other  nation, 
she  shows  to  the  world  that  if  her  historic 
hour  is  striking,  it  is  not  struck  on  the  Qock 
of  Time  but  on  the  clock  of  Germany. 

If  the  end  of  the  war  finds  her  defeated — 
then  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  spectacle  of  a  modem  nation  in 
its  death.  They  will  witness  indeed  the  glory 
of  a  star  going  out.  Not  self-extinguished  but 
extinguished  by  the  power  whose  proclaimed 
mission  is  to  put  out  one  by  one  far  or  near 
the  native  lights  of  the  world.  Perish  she 
may,  reconciled  she  will  never  be.  In  her  own 
way — and  she  would  not  be  the  first  to  do  this 
— she  would  doubtless  make  her  unconquerable 
quietus  from  the  human  scene. 

if  Germany  defeats  England,  then  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  called  upon  to  witness  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  British  Empire; 
and  they  may  read  once  more  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay. 

If  Germany  defeats  the  United  States — 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  this 
war  the  United  States  will  fight  to  exhaustion — 
then  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  called  upon 
to  witness  the  loss  by  this  nation  of  its  leader- 
ship and  its  entrance  upon  the  downward  road. 

It  is  the  hour  of  the  life  and  death  of  nations 
— not  under  the  subjection  of  any  vast  and 
mysterious  law  of  the  universe  that  nations  are 
born  and  must  die — but  in  subjection  to  thelaw 
of  battle  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger. 
Woe  to  the  weaker  nations  in  this  warl 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  WOUNDED 
mping  through  Ihe  entrance  gates,  woe-bcKone.  decrepit,  and  out  of  conditicHi,  their  once 
caked  with  mud  and  blood  and  disfigured  and  lorn  with  ugty  wounds  " 


Help  for  the  Horses! 

The  Work  of  the  Blue  Cross  which  Cares  for  Wounded  Horses  in  the  Same  Way  tha' 
the  Red  Cross  Does  for  Men— A  Long  Needed  Service  Now  Fully  Recognized 

By  Charles  W.  Forward 


THE  sufferings  of  horses  in  warfare 
have  touched  the  public  conscience 
to  an  increasing  extent  during  the 
past  two  decades.  The  develop- 
ment of  high  explosives  and  the 
increased  range  and  destructive  powers  of 
modern  arms  have  rendered  warfare  more 
terrible  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  though,  unfortunately 
for  the  horse,  he  has  not  yet  been  eliminated 
as  a  factor  in  military  campaigns.  Some  idea 
of  the  sufferings  of  transport  horses  and  mules 
in  Ihe  Crimean  War  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that,  of  2,329  that  were  landed  during 
the  first  six  months,  200  were  destro\ed  and 
689  died  from  sickness  due  to  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  shortage  of  food. 


Some  seventeen  years  later,  on  the  1  st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S70,  the  French  army  at  Sedan  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians.  The  sorrows  and 
hardships  they  had  endured  were  clearly  seen  in 
the  forsaken  camp.  The  buildings  were  mostly 
destroyed,  the  gardens  and  plantations  swept 
awa\',  fences  and  hedges  had  vanished.  Of 
vegetation  there  was  not  a  trace  left.  The 
starving  horses  had  gnawed  off  everything. 
even  the  bark  of  trees.  Many  of  these  ani- 
mals were  in  a  piteous  condition  between  the 
h(juses  and  the  walls,  motionless,  awaiting 
death  by  hunger:  broken  down,  some  sat 
on  their  haunches,  and  many  had  sunk  down 
in  harness  by  the  carts. 

The  South  African  War  in  i8«)i)  aroused 
public  interest  in  the  question  of  horses  in  war- 
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fare,  and  a  movement  was  initiated  for  secur- 
ing the  merciful  destruction  of  badly  wounded 
horses  who  would  otherwise  suffer  a  lingering 
death  from  starvation  or  exposure.  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  1900,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  London,  with  Mr. 
Butcher,  K.  C,  M,  P.,  in  the  chair,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

That  the  Great  Powers  who  have  given  their 
adhesion  to  the  Geneva  Convention  be  most  re- 
spectfully approached  and  asked  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  an  international  agreement  ex- 
tending  to  those  on  the  battlefield  engaged  in 
mitigating  or  terminating  the  sufferings  of  wounded 
animals  the  same  protection  as  is  now  accorded 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  to  those  who  succour 
wounded  men. 

The  South  African  campaign  involved  un- 
speakable suffering  upon  the  horses.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  the  war,  according  to  the 
London  Echo,  no  fewer  than  7,000  horses  were 
lost.  In  January  1901,  in  the  rimfj  it  was  stated 
that  200,000  horses  and  ponies  were  furnished 
as  remounts,  that  the  selection  was  made 
without  reflection  as  to  their  suitability  for 
such  conditions  as  climate  and  service,  that 
hundreds  of  animals  purchased  by  the  re- 
mount agents  were  found  to  be  totally  unfitted 
for  the  work  they  were  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  that  something  like  50  per  cent,  were 
too  light  to  carry  the  required  weight  and  were 
more  fitted  for  harness  work!  The  shipment 
of  remounts  furnished  as  great  a  scandal  as  the 
want  of  veterinary  organization  at  the  front. 
Horses  were  crowded  into  ships  with  insuf- 
ficient preparation  for  a  long  voyage,  and,  in 
many  cases,  their  feet  were  never  attended  to 
from  the  day  they  were  purchased  until  they 
were  delivered  at  the  front  and  the  exigencies 
of  war  imposed  terrible  sufferings  upon  the 
horses  that  survived  the  journey. 

There  were  many  such  cases  in  the  1899- 
1901  campaign  and,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
heart-rending  details  filtered  through,  lovers 
of  horses  asked  the  question:  "Why  is  there  no 
Red  Cross  for  the  horses  as  well  as  for  the 
men?" 

In  1912  yet  another  era  of  animal  suffering 
arising  from  warfare  began  and  harrowing 
descriptions  of  abandoned  and  starving  horses 
—the  derelicts  of  the  Balkan  War— found  their 
way  into  the  British  press.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  Red  Cross  contingent  to  be 
sent  to  the  succour  of  the  horses  in  the  Balkan 
States,  but  the  War  Office  vetoed  the  proposal 


on  the  ground  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  would  not  come  under  the  protection  of 
the  Red  Cross, 

The  Blue  Cross  Fund  was  then  started 
and  a  small  committee  of  active  workers, 
called  together  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Coke,  Secre- 
tary of  Our  Dumb  Friends'  League,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  cabling  several  hundred  pounds 
to  Lady  l^wther,  wife  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  to  be  used  in 
relieving  the  suffering  horses. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THIS  WAR 

In  August,  [914,  the  Blue  Cross  Committee 
met  and  decided  to  issue  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  horses  in  the  war  which  had  Just  com- 
menced. They  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
sympathy  and  active  help  of  Lady  Smith- 
Dorrien,  who  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Fund  and  has  since  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee.  The  British 
War  Office  was  approached  with  an  offer  of 
assistance.!but  press  of  other  matters  prevented 
results. 

An  offer  to  the  French  authorities  was  ac- 
cepted by  them  and  the  present  writer,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  chairman  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Committee,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
first  of  the  Blue  Cross  Hospitals  at  work  at 
Serqueux  three  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Further  hospitals  were  opened  in  due 
course  at  Moret,  Provin,  Troyes,  and  Ste. 
Mammes, 

The  difficulties  incidental  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Blue  Cross  in  France  were  no 
slight  ones,  material  and  labor  [being  scarce, 
and  not  a  few  essentials  being  practically  un- 
procurable in  that  country.  By  degrees  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  admiration. 

The  quarters  allotted  to  the  Blue  Cross  by 
the  French  authorities  have  been  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements;  an  essential  feature 
being  the  provision  of  ample  light  and  air,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated  as 
curative  agents.  The  floors  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  cleanliness  and 
hygiene,  and  are  plentifully  covered  with 
litter  which  is  renewed  twice  each  day. 

A  good  supply  of  excellent  drinking  water 
has  been  arranged  for  in  each  case,  and  forage, 
including  oats,  is  supplied  in  mangers  of 
stone  or  hardwood  so  placed  that  each  horse 
can   feed   in    its   natural    position.    Careful 
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MAN'S  STAUNCH  ALI.Y 

Although  relief  for  the  wounJeJ  horses  had  bern  uniJertaken  in  provinus  wurs.  the  Blue  Cross  Society,  founded  shortly 

heforu  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  lukes  care  oF  the  horses  on  a  scale  heretofore  unknown 


grooming — an  all-important  element  of  suc- 
cessftil  treatment— is  systematically  carried 
out,  and  senllt^ness  in  the  handling  of  sick 
and  wounded  horses  is  enjoined,  with  the 
result  that  the  comfort  of  the  animals  treated 
is  insured,  whilst  the  best  conditions  for  rapid 
recovery  are  also  maintained. 

Adj()ininf;  the  hospitals  arc  spacious  mea- 
dows and  pasture  lands,  enabling  the  con- 
valescent horses  to  make  rapid  pro^f^ss  under 
ideal  nattiral  conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  Ste.  Mammes,  the 
organization  of  each  depot  is  on  an  uniform 
plan,  and  includes  a  large  hospital  with  a 
surgery  and  pharmacy  rcmm,  wherein  are 
grouped  all  the  injured  horses  requiring  ser- 
ious operations  and  constant  medical  care:  a 
second  hospital  devoted  exclusively  to  sick 
or  debilitated  horses;  and  an  isolation  estab- 
lishment for  infectious  cases.  Infected  horses 
are  carefully  isolated,  but  thanks  to  the  care 
taken  by  the  French  Army  Veterinary  Service, 
manijc  is  almost  the  only  disorder  of  this  kind 
that  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

La  Croix   Bleue  has  become  an  effective 


branch  of  the  French  Army,  the  sick  and 
wounded  horses  being  passed  on  b>'  the  military 
authorities  to  the  Blue  Cross  hospitals  and  re- 
transferred  when  the  process  of  cure  is  com- 
plete. 

A    VARIETY   OF    PATIENTS 

Every  variety  of  sick  and  injured  horses 
has  been  dealt  with  in  the  hospitals.  Plorses 
suffering  from  overstrain,  from  improper  or 
insufficient  feeding,  saddle-galU,  climatic  in- 
fluences, wounds  from  shell-lire,  shrapnel,  or 
bullets,  etc..  have  been  carefull\'  tended  and 
skilfully  treated,  with  the  result  that  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  many  cases 
within  a  few  da>  s  of  their  arrival  at  the  dep<')t. 

It  is  as  inspiring  a  sight  to  watch  these  poor 
creatures  galloping  playfully  n)und  a  paddock 
in  the  sunshine  as  it  was  painful  tn  see  them  a 
week  or  ten  da>s  previously  limping  through 
the  entrance  gates,  woe-begone,  decrepit  and 
out  of  Condition,  their  once  glossy  coats  caked 
with  mud  and  blood  and  <lijrigured  and  torn 
with  ugly  wounds. 

The  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  I-onsdale, 
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president  of  Our  Dumb  Friends'  League,  is  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Cross  Committee,  and 
has,  from  the  first,  taken  an  active  interest  in 
its  work  besides  giving  generous  financial 
support.  Lord  Lonsdale's  knowledge  of  horses 
and  their  needs  is  exceptionally  wide,  and  the 
Committee  waited  with  expectancy  the  result 
of  a  visit  he  made  to  France  in  1915.  The 
following  letter  to  the,  then,  chairman  of  the 
Fund  constitutes  a  valuable  testimony  from  a 
specially  competent  critic. 

Carlton  House  Terrace, 
Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Feb.  7,  191$ 
Mv  Drar  Mr.  Forward: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals and  remount  bases,  which,  owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  authorities,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 

I  visited  Ulue  Cross  Hospitals,  and  I  heard  all 
the  French  authorities  had  to  sav  on  the  subject. 
All  are  delighted— but  no  oni-  si.  highlv  delighted 
as  myself  at  the  beautiful  wav  in  which  th.;  Blue 
Cross  Hospitals  are  run.  The  cleanliness,  the  care 
of  the  animals  and  the  work  of  every  employee  is 
an  object  lesson  to  those  devoted  to  animals.  I 
looked  at  every  detail — medicaments,  instruments, 
corn,   hay,   straw,   and,   in   fact,   ever\thing  con- 


nected with  the  welfare  of  the  animals,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  human  efTort  could 
improve  on  such  kind  and  valuable  aid  which  is 
being  devoted  to  the  horses.  I  only  hope  that 
after  these  remarks  the  public  will  realize  what  is 
really  being  done  by  the  Blue  Cross. 

I  admit  that  amongst  millions  of  horses  the 
Blue  Cross  can  only  be  responsible  for  hundreds, 
but  those  that  arc  lucky  enough  to  come  under 
the  care  of  the  Blue  Cross  in  France  are  lucky 
animals! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lonsdale. 

no  requests  refused 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the 
present  time  2,000  separate  units  have  been 
assisted,  repealed  help  being  given  in  many 
instances,  and  some  have  received  regular 
weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly  supplies.  No 
request  for  anything  required  for  the  horses 
has  ever  been  refused. 

One  of  the  most  popular  items  has  been  the 
"  Blue  Cross  Veterinary  Chests."  These  con- 
tain a  selected  supply  of  instruments,  bandages, 
and  drugs  such  as  are  most  frequently  needed 
in  giving  relief  to  sick  and  wounded  horses 


IHi;  Ol'hK.MINO  "TAUIJ; 
refuiiy  equipped  uith  ample  light  and  a 
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Every  variety  of  sick  and  injurcJ  hursi;  h.i*  hivn  lic.ilt 
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far  removed  from  the  base  ur  field-dressing 
stations.  Other  gifts  include:  portable  forfifs, 
clipping  machines,  chaff  cutters,  poultice  boots, 
pocket  vctennary  cases,  \vaterpriH>f  rugs,  can- 
vas water  troughs,  and  fomentinf;  pails;  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  bandages,  wither 
pads,  ointments,  drugs,  etc.  Files  of  grateful 
letters  at  Westminster  bear  testimnny  to  this 
branch  of  the  work.  The  various  Army  otlicers 
who  have  written  are  not  sparing  in  their 
praise  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  lilue 
Cross  Oimmittee  has  responded  li)  their  ap- 
peals and  of  the  prompt  relief  accnrded  to 
the  suffering  horses  as  a  result. 

A  letter  from  the  Ri.uht  Honorable,  the 
F.arl  of  Granard  drew  the  attention  of  the  lilue 
Cross  Committee  to  the  need  of  a  ni.iior  am- 
bulance for  wounded  horses  at  Salnniki  An 
ambulance  was  immediatel\-  put  in  hand  ai  a 
cost  of  nearly  S5,o(K)  and  accominndatiiin  for 
two  injured  horses,  sleepini;  berth-  for  iwn 
men  and  a  store  of  forage.  In  reco,ijnilion  of  a 
generous  donation  from  the  Farl  nf  Lon-dale. 
It  was  named  "The  Lonsdale"  /Xmbulance, 
and  was  inspected,  prior  to  being  despatched, 
by    Mis    .Majesty,  the    King,  at   IJuckingh.ini 


Palace  and  b\'  lier  j\iajest\'  Queen  Alexandra 
at  -Marll  orough  House, 

During  the  spring  of  iqii.  -Mr  Leonard 
HawUslev.  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Rome  Societ\'  for  the  Pnitection  of  Animals, 
fore>eein!i  the  po>Mbilit>'  of  ltal\  becoming 
involved  in  the  war,  communicated  with  the 
Blue  Cross  (Committee  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  a  similar  urbanization  in  Italy, 
and,  .It  the  ivijuest  of  the  CJimmittee.  the 
writer  pmceeded  to  Knnie  and  I..1  Socirtu  deila 
C.rocc  .-l^iin,  wa-  formeii.  the  British  Com- 
niiftee  cimtribiiiinn  the  -um  of  Ji.ixx)  lire, 
and  a  sub-iequent  donation  of  o.^io  lire. 

In  the  MiiniiKT  of  1017  the  (jmimiitee  were 
approached  ihnnu'.h  the  n  .diiim  of  the  Di- 
rect ..r-C.enera  I  of  tiie  Blue  Cross  work  in 
l-rance.  M.  Maurice  I-rmuent,  with  a  view  to 
their  undertakin;;  the  care  of  the  dogs  serving 
with  ihe  l"rench  Arm\  when  -.ick  or  injured 
Imiiiediaie  in^tniciions  were  issued  for  the 
e>tabli>linient  uf  keiiiiels  in  conni-^lion  with 
the  Blue  Cro.>  lin-pitaU.  and  the  soldier's 
two  willirii:  friends  and  helpers,  the  horse  and 
the  do;;,  are  now  avsuied  of  the  best  of  care 
and  -kill  when  um-t  in  neetl  of  it 


Harbingers  of  Cheer 

The  Artists' Aid  of  Chicago  Conveys  the  Season's  Greetings  from  a  Grateful  Nation 
to  Her  Sons  Overseas 


w 


to  go  to  our  American  bo\s  in  France  and 
when  the  National  Headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton promptly  accepted  the  offer — not  for  the 
suggested  one  hundred  thousand,  but  for 
half  a  milhon — we  began  to  feel  just  a  little 
like  the  rash  princess  who  promised  a  tur- 


By  Grace  Heron 

HEN  the  Artists'  Aid,  which         But  our  hopeful  efforts  were  quickly  re- 
is  the  artists'  section  of  the     warded.     Indeed,  so  generous  were  the  artists 
Chicago  Chapter  and  Cen-     in  responding  to  our  need  that  we  were  put  to 
tral  Division,  offered  to  pro-     an  opposite  difficulty  in  choosing  from  their 
duce  Christmas  post  cards     offerings.     And  before  going  farther  I   want 
to  say  this;  our  time  of  operation  was  so  short 
that  we  could   not  even  approach  many  of 
our  members  and  friends  for  the  designs  they 
could  and  would  have  furnished  upon  proper 
notice.    Also — some  of  those  turned  in  but 
not  used  were  unquestionably  as  good  in  many 
quoise  colored  flower  to  the  seer  who  read  her     ways  as  those  we  did  use — but  we  were  con- 
riddle.     For  the  routine  work  of  supplying  the     fining  ourselves   to  six   kinds  for   reasons  of 

economy,  and  to  two-color  printing 
for  the  same  reason,  so  we  chose  the 
ones  that  promised  the  best  results 
on  that  basis. 

Louis  Raemaekers's  was  the   first 

of  the  six  to  come  in — forerun  by  a 

telegram. 

"  You  give  me  no  details,"  he  said' 

"but  I  am  sending  a  drawing  anyway,   by 

special  delivery.    Glad  to  help!    Good  luck: 

to  the  plan!" 

Considering  that  Louis  Raemaekers  is  one 


local  departments  with  their  placards, 
lettering  and  so  forth  had  been  keep- 
ing the  artists'  aid  very  busy. 
Furthermore  Washington  had  said, 
in  agreeing  to  transport  these  cards, 
that  they  should  like  to  have  them 
practically  right  away.  So  we  drew 
a  couple  of  long  breaths,  grasped  a 
telephone,  a  typewriter  and 
blank,  and  set  to  work. 

The  requirements  for  our  designs  were  not 
as  simple  as  one  might  think.  These  cards 
were  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  across  the  water,     of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world  just  now,  we- 


telegraph 


and  distributed  over  there  to  the  American 
soldiers,  they  must  therefore  be  cheerful, 
careful  in  sentiment,  non-sectional,  and  yet 
cordial  and  sincere.  On  the  address  side  of 
the  finished  post  card  is  printed; 

This  little  card  is  a  warm  and  friendly  greeting  lo 
you  from  your  own  people.  You  in  turn  ina\' 
write  your  name  and  u  message  below 
and  send  it  back  to  some  one  in  your 
home  town. 

The  Red  Cross  agreed  to  collect  these 
postals  again  after  they  had  been 
written  upon,  and  ship  ihcm  back 
to  some  American  port,  from  which 
point  they  would  be  handled  b\'  the 
United  States  mail  to  individual  addresses. 
So  each  card  must  not  only  be  suitable  as  a 
greeting  to  the  boy  at  the  front,  but  must  also 
be  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  like  to  send  back 
to  his  mother,  his  father,  or  his  sweetheart. 


chalked  up  an  extra  special  to  his  credit. 

1  lis  card  was  without  a  title^but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clean-cut  picture  is  so  plain  that 
naming   it    was    easy. 

Theresa  Garrett,  who  did  the  French  card — 
"Que  I'ocean  est  petit  entre  des  amis!" 
("What's  a  little  ocean  between  friends!") 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  contributor. 
"  I  just  wanted  to  hearten  them 
up  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Garrett;  "I  could 
fancy  them  sitting  there  in  the  trench, 
cold  and  home-sick,  looking  like  this," 
^here  she  drew  a  rapid  sketch  on 
one  corner  of  an  envelope  (Before); 
»  "and   I   wanted  so  very,  very  much 

to  make  a  few  of  them  look  like  this!" — and 
she  made  a  few  more  brief  passes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  envelope  (After). 

Ralph  Fktcher  Seymour,  the  artist-publisher 
who  decorated  the  "Simple  Message"  card. 


says  he  was  trying  to  make  it  stand  for  the 
plain  old-fashioned  Christmas  eve, — precious 
possession  to  all  of  us — and  perhaps  doubly 
precious  to  those  far  away  who  hold  it  this 
year  only  in  vivid  memory.  The  success 
of  his  effort  is  obvious — but  we  almost  lost 
o^t  of  his  artistic  contribution  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  handled  through  his 
own  office  the  business  of  producing  these 
five  hundred  thousand  cards.  He  secured  the 
estimates  of  manufactunng  cost,  placed  the     most  of  them  in  Germany  yet.    Or  they  were, 
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sent  hei  a  message  the  day  I  delivered  the 
drawing." 

Whereupon  we  shook  hands  with  a  cordial 
grin. 

Laura  Brey,  who  did  the  design  on  the 
Christmas  tree  card,  and  who  recently  won  a 
five  hundred  dollar  prize  for  a  war  poster,  is  a 
quiet  young  person  with  an  earnest  purpose. 

"You  see."  she  explained  frankly,  "1  am 
of  German  parentage,  and  my  kinsmen  are 


orders,  corrected  the  proofs,  and  delivered  the 
cards  boxed  and  metal-banded  for  trans- 
Atlantic  shipment.  And  he  did  all  this  not 
only  without  profit,  but  at  a  considerable 
expense  of  time  and  effort  on  the  pan  of  his 
office  force,  during  his  own  busiest  season- 
for  he  gave  the  Red  Cross  work  precedence 
over  his  own  at  every  point,  ir;  order  that  we 
might  consign  the  cards  on  November  first 
according  to  agreement. 

John  McCutcheon's  characteristic  drawing 
came  in  on  scheduled 
time,  and  we  hailed  it 
with  joy — chiefly.  I 
think,  because  it  was 
funny.  Acceptable 
humor  is  a  gift  worth 
giving  these  sober  days.        )  j  / 

I  called  on  Mr.  Mc-  4,^^ 
Cutcheon  last  week  and  h  11 
asked  him  what  he  had  //  11 
to  say  about  it  himself,      -^ 

"The  Editor  of  the 
Red  Cross  Magazine,"  I  reminded  him, 
"wouU  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
several  artists  who  did  these  cards  .  .  . 
Dki  you  have  an  attitude?" 

"Must  1  produce  one  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment    like  this?"    said   he 

■'You   must,"  said   1 

"Wel~I-l,"  he  suggested,  " — the  picture  it- 
self would  naturally  be  my  attitude — or  ought 
to  be  ...  You  understand  that,  of 
course!  You're  some  sort  of  an  artist  yourself. 
aren't  you?" 

"Far  be  it,"  said  1. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "why  are  you  holding 
down  a  job  in  the  artists'  section?" 

"Oh,  that!"  said  1,  "because  the  main 
part  of  this  job  is  to  sit  behind  a  telephone  and 
prod  the  rest  of  you,  gently  but  firmly." 

"Um-m-m-m,  I've  noticed  it,"  said  Mi. 
McCutcheon  with  dignity — "and  there's  an- 
other good  little  prodder  in  your  shop  too     I 
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rather.  They  are  dead  now.  But  i  myself  am 
an  American!  You  understand?  An  Ameri- 
can! And  I  propose  to  do  my  full  share  as  a 
loyal  American  citizen  Moreover,  1  count  it 
a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  I  am 
that  kind  of  a  citizen!  Count  on  me  for  any- 
thing I  can  do.'' 

Constance  Early,  who  signed  only  her  initials 
to  the  airplane  drawing,  is  a  quiet  little  person, 
also,  with  an  engaging  smile; 
"My  idea  in  making  the  post  card,"  she 
said,  "  was  just  to  send 
a  Christmas  greeting, 
as  happy  a  greeting  as 
possible,  to  the  boys  off 
there  fighting  for  us. 
You  know,"  she  added, 
forgetting  to  smile, 
"someone  very  dear  to 
me  is  wearing  khaki 
now  He  came  in  to  say 
goodbye  while  I  was 
working  on  that  card. 
You  know  yourself  that  it's  impossible  to 
put  into  a  post  card  what  we'd  like  to 
tell  those  boys — but  I'm  hoping  they  will 
be  able  to  feel  the  push  of  love  behind  the 
print!" 

In  these  wistful  phrases,  1  think  she  spoke 
for  all  of  us'  Our  idea  was  very  simple  in- 
deed. We  wanted  to  send  a  word  of  Christ- 
mas cheer  to  our  boys  in  France;  and  we 
wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  every  one  of 
them  to  send  a  Christmas  message  to  some 
one  dear  to  him  back  home.  This  postal  way 
seemed  to  be  the  most  practical,  economical 
and  suitable  one. 

Some  of  these  homes  are  big  and  some  are 
little^they  lie  north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
but  they  are  united  to-day  as  never  before  by 
the  spirit  of  common  sacrifice, — and  every 
one  of  them  has  a  lighted  lamp  in  the 
window  awaiting  a  certain  victorious  home- 
coming. 
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When  these  five  hundred  thousand  cards  joy  to  five  hundred  thousand  hearts.     For  in 

come  back  to  America,  and  go  traveling  to  every  American  household  that  has  sent  out  a 

their  many  destinations  all  over  the  land,  we  man  to  arms  there  is  likely  to  be  some  one,  at 

hope  they  are  going  to  mean  a  moment  of  least,  who  is  waiting. 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

THE 

SEASON  I 


For  the  Relief  of  Halifax 

As  Soon  as  News  of  the  Disaster  to  the  Northern  City  Was  Received,  the  American 

Red  Cross  Organized  Measures  for  Relief  and  Rushed  Surgeons  and 

Nurses  as  Well  as  Supplies  to  Halifax 

AT  NINE  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  the  6th  of  December,  the 
French  munitions  ship,  Mont  Blanc, 
loaded  with  three  thousand  tons  of 
T.  N.  T.  (trinitrotoluol),  the  most 
destructive  of  known  explosives,  blew  up  in 
Halifax  Harbor  aftera  collision  with  the  Belgian 
Relief  steamer.  Imo. 

The  greater  part  of  North  hlalifax  was 
destroyed,  the  zone  of  destruction  in  Halifax 
itself  extending  from  the  North  Street  Railway 
station  as  far  north  as  Africville.  to  Bedford 
Basin,  and  ctivering  an  area  of  about  two 
square  miles  in  that  section  known  as  Rich- 
mond. Simultaneously  the  ruins  of  the  build- 
ings burst  into  flame  in  hundreds  of  different 
places,    trapping    many    people.      The   exact 


number  of  dead  can  never  be  known,  but  a 
conservative  estimate  sets  the  fatalities  at  well 
over  1.500  and  the  injured  and  destitute  as 
many  more. 

To  aid  the  injured  and  destitute  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  stricken  city, 
special  Red  Ooss  relief  trains  left  Boston  and 
New  \'ork  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  under 
orders  fmm  Red  Ooss  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. A  representative  of  the  Hepartment 
of  Military  Relief  was  in  Halifax  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster,  and  it  was  due  to  his  alertness 
that  tile  American  Red  Cross  was  enabled  to 
cooperate  so  promptly.  The  Director  Gen- 
era! of  Military  Relief,  Mr,  Jesse  Jones, 
authorized  immediately  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  blankets,  surgical  dressings,  and 
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clothing  from  the  warehouse  of  the  Red  Cross 
Supply  Service  in  New  York  City,  A  special 
train  was  started  from  that  city  at  noon  the 
following  day.'  The  entire  equipment  of  one 
base  hospital  unit  was  loaded  upon  another 
train  at  Boston  and  sent  forward  on  Friday, 
accompained  by  a  large  personnel  of  doctors 
and  nurses. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Director- 
General  of  Civilian  Relief,  W.  Frank  Persons, 
appointed  John  F.  Moors  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Moors  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  Committees  in  charge  of  relief  work 
following  the  fires  at  Salem  and  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts.  With  him,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  to  Halifax,  went  C  C.  Carstens 
and  other  highly  trained  social  workers.  Mr. 
Moors  and  his  Committee  left  Boston  at  nine 
o'clock  Thursday  night,  December  6th  reach- 
ing Halifax  early  the  following  Saturday 
morning,  before  either  of  the  special  Red  Cross 
trains  of  supplies,  which  were  delayed  by  the 
blizzard,  had  arrived.  On  Friday,  an  ad- 
ditional Red  Cross  supply  train  was  chartered 
in  Providence  by  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  and 
started  for  Halifax  at  noon,  carrying  sixty 
doctors,  sixty  nurses  and  large  quantities  of 
hospital  and  medical  supplies. 

The  whole  personnel  sent  forward  by  the  Red 
Cross,  including  doctors,  nurses  and  social 
workers,  numbered  about  two  hundred,  all  of 
whom  were  en  route  by  noon  Friday. 

On  the  following  day  the  Red  Cross  sent 
an  additional  2^,000  blankets  from  Boston, 
by  boat,  and  on  Sunday  night  ordered  sent  from 
Maine,  five  carloads  of  wmdow  glass,  two  car- 
loads of  which  had  been  assembled  in  Augusta, 
two  in  Bangor  and  one  in  Gardiner,  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Governor  of^Maine,  who 
had  earlier  consigned  to  the  Red  Cross  at 
Halifax  four  carloads  of  building  material  and 
10,000  blankets. 

There  is  an  instance  of  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  Red  Cross  that  may  be  mentioned;  when, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief  on 
Saturday,  a  telegram  was  received  at  eight- 
thirty  o'clock  Sunday  night,  asking  for  pneu- 
monia serum  for  four  or  five  hundred  patients, 
it  was  possible  to  arrange  by  telephone  within 
a  few  hours  for  the  shipment,  by  the  first 
express  train  out  of  New  York  City,  all  of  the 
available  supply. 

A  special  Red  Cross  train  left  Boston  on  the 


night  of  Friday,  the  seventh,  carrying  Dr. 
William  E.  Ladd  and  twenty-four  other  doc- 
tors, including  two  highly  skilled  obstetricians 
and  sixty-eight  nurses  and  eight  orderlies. 

On  a  special  train,  chartered  by  the  Provi- 
dence Chapter,  Rathbone  Gardner,  Chairman, 
leaving  Providence  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  8th,  there  were  fifly-five  surgeons  from 
Providence  and  seven  other  surgeons  from 
near  by  points,  and  sixty  nurses.  On  this  same 
train  were  ten  orthopedic  surgeons  and  two 
medical  social  workers  from  Boston.  The 
doctors  and  the  nurses  from  Providence  were 
a  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Red  Cross  Naval 
Base  Hospital  organized  at  Providence. 

The  special  Red  Cross  train,  flying  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  and  marked  "Relief  for  Halifax" 
left  New  York  at  one  p.m.  on  the  7th.  This 
train  was  chartered  and  loaded  by  the  officers 
of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  under  the  direction  of  Ethan  Allen, 
Division  Manager.  Captain  Boyd,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  in  charge  for  the  Red 
Cross,  accompanied  by  a  complete  staff.  The 
train  carried  500  cots,  5,000  socks,  3,000  bed 
socks,  10,000  sweaters,  100  cases  of  clothing 
for  infants,  children,  men  and  women,  under- 
wear, etc.,  garments,  10.000  blankets,  20  cases 
of  disinfectants,  20  cases  of  bandages,  60 
cases  of  surgical  supplies,  and  a  carload  of 
carefully  selected  foodstuffs. 

A  special  Red  Cross  train,  chartered  and 
loaded  by  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  left  Boston  the  same  morn- 
ing containing  full  equipment  for  an  entire  base 
hospital,  of  500  beds,  with  complete  personnel. 

At  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  New 
England  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  sent,  from 
Boston,  25,000  blankets  by  boat,  the  ex- 
pectation being  that  this  consignment  would 
reach  Halifax  more  speedily  by  water  than  it 
could  by  rail.  The  same  boat  carried  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  glass  and  putty,  con- 
signed by  the  Public  Safety  Committee  in 
Massachusetts  to  its  representative  in  Halifax, 
and  also  carried  twenty-five  skilled  glaziers. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  on  the  8th,  sent 
from  New  York,  1,000  pounds  of  ether,  by 
express:  85,000  worth  of  shoes  for  women  and 
children,  including  some  boots  for  men,  and 
J3,ooo worth  of  rubbers  for  women  and  children. 

So  but  a  few  days  after  the  disaster  adequate 
American  Red  Cross  Relief  workers,  supplies, 
etc.,  had  arrived,  and  were  aiding  stricken 
Halifax. 


'TTHEY  tell  me  this  here  war  we'er  in  is  to 
*  make  women  an'  chil'run  an'  boys  an' 
men  free  eve'ywhere.  Who  more  obligated 
to  go  then  than  these  here  colored  boys?" 


Loyalty 

By  George  Madden  Martin 

-  Emmy  Uu,  H«  Bwh  Jnd  Ht.n,"  mi  -  Emmy  Lou'.  Roid 

niusrrated  by  PAUL  MEYLAN 


IT  WAS  the  morning  of  June  5.  1917, 
the  day  of  the  draft.  The  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  white  and  black, 
were  coming  in  to  the  village  on  foot, 
on  bicycle,  in  wagon  and  motor-car,  to 
register.  The  day  and  the  occasion  alike 
were  solemn.  The  church-betls  had  rung 
the  call  over  the  fields  and  the  countryside. 
I,  whose  forbears  had  given  lives  and  fortunes 
to  war,   had   gone  home   profoundly  moved. 

There  came  a  tap  at  my  door  and  Malviney 
Burnley  came  in.  An  elderly  colored  woman 
retired  from  service  and  living  in  her  own  home 
in  its  acre  of  ground,  the  long  years  of  her 
active  life  had  been  passed  in  my  father's 
household,  in  my  brother's,  and  in  my  own. 
A  refined  and  gentle-mannered  mulatto,  still 
pretty,  though  with  a  grizzle  of  gray  through 
her  hair,  she  breathed  a  quiet  capability. 

She  had  emerged  from  youth  into  woman- 
hood as  I  came  into  adolescence  to  be  sure, 
but  considering  that  she  had  served  me  and 
mine  for  the  best  years  of  her  lifr,  t  did  sup- 
pose that  1  knew  her.  So  trim,  so  quiet,  so 
conservatively  the  faithful  servitor,  I  was  to 
learn  that  not  at  all  did  1  know  the  inner 
heart  of  my  Malviney,  nor  yet  the  vantage- 
ground  from  which  she  of  necessity  took  her 
point  of  view. 

She  seemed  troubled  this  morning  and  a 
little  uncertain.  Her  shapely  brown  hands 
wandered  along  the  bandits  of  the  basket  in 
which  she  had  brought  me  some  eggs. 

"Sit  down,  Mallie,  get  your  breath  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,"  1  suggested,  a  mutual 
discussion  of  domestic  affairs  on  both  sides 
being  the  understood  thing  on  these  visits. 

"  1  saw  the  boys  cumin"  in  to  put  their  names 
down,  an'  the  young  men,"  she  said,  'boys' 
meaning  her  own  race,  'young  men"  meaning 
mine. 

"Yes,"  1  answered,  "it  drove  me  home  in 
tears." 


She  looked  at  me  with  a  certain  furtive 
searching  at  this,  or  so  I  fancied,  then  looked 
away.  Her  hands  travelled  the  handles  of 
the  basket  now  sitting  on  her  knees  and  back 
again. 

"You  should  be  proud,  Mallie.  Burnley," 
1  told  her  with  smiling  severity,  "Scott  has 
been  in  the  army  since  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  Ephraim,  after  enlisting  for  Mexico,  has 
gone  again." 

Scott  is  a  brother,  Ephraim  is  her  only 
son. 

in  her  quiet  way,  for  her  voice  is  always 
controlled,  she  broke  fonh.  "  It's  to-day, 
Miss  Louise,  to-day  has  brought  things  back, 
though  I  can't  say  why.  It's  bes'  not  to 
remember  an'  1  don't,  but  seems  like  them 
boys  an'  young  men  comin"  in  along  the  lanes 
and  the  roads  this  mawnin'  brought  things 
back." 

The  brown  hands  still  slipping  along  the 
hickory  handles  were  trembling. 

"  How  can  1  know  what  you  mean,  Mallie? 
Put  your  basket  down  and  take  off  your  hat — 
you  must  have  had  a  warm  walk — and  tell  me 
exactly  what  it  isP" 

"How  kin  I  tell  you  exact  when  1  don't 
know  it  thet  way  myse'f?  It's  a  bit  here,  an' 
a  bit  there.  1  couldn't  put  it  together  when 
it  happened  any  more  than  I  kin  put  it  to- 
gether now.  It's  them  boys  and  young  men 
trompin'  in  to  put  their  names  down  brought 
it  to  me  this  way." 

"War  is  a  terrible  thing,  Malviney,"  I  said, 
out  of  my  own  thoughts  rather  than  with  any 
connection  with  hers. 

"You've  said  it.  Miss  Louise,  you've  said 
it."  Her  voice  had  sunk  with  her  emotion 
and  this  was  spoken  in  little  more  than  an  in- 
tense whisper.  "  Don't  1  know,  don't  I  know 
my  own  se'f?" 

"You  never  spoke  about  the  war  in  your 
childhood  before,  Mallie;  tell  me  now?" 


"/  wrung  her  bands  ami  presseti  ibem  lo  nu-  vtUcYn  my  oi^ii.      i  luui  my  head  agaiml  her  shoulder 
ill  ils  fresh  purple  caliai" 
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"I  don't  know  ef  1  kin  make  you  un'er- 
stand,  seems  like  1  don't  un'erstand  myse'f." 
Her  hands  had  dropped  in  her  lap  now,  and 
her  eyes,  faithful  eyes  of  hazel  they  were, 
fixed  on  the  fields  of  blue-grass  and  the  hills 
beyond,  visible  through  the  open  window, 
took  on  the  look  of  the  somnambulist's. 
What  were  those  eyes  seeing,  what  recalling, 
that  her  lips  trained  to  a  life-time  of  silence, 
and  her  tongue  schooled  to  restraint  and  re- 
ticence, did  not  know  how  to  tell  me? 

WHEN   THE  WAR  CAME   HOME 

"  (  don't  know  thet  I  kin  make  you  see  it 
like  I  see  it,  Miss  Louise.  There  wuz  seven 
of  us  thet  mawnin'  standin'  on  the  top  of  the 
meader-hill  next  to  the  house-yard,  Marster's 
sister's  four  chil'mn,  li'l  girls  they  wuz,  visitin' 
at  the  house,  an'  us  three.  I  wuz  eight, 
Frances,  my  sister,  wuz  six,  an'  li'l  Scott,  who's 
been  in  the  cavalry  sence  the  Cuban  war,  wuz 
three.  Marster's  place  wuz  near  Cleesburg, 
twenty  miles  from  Adair,  heah  in  Kentucky, 
yes  ma'am.  I  don't  know  when  it  wuz,  the 
thing  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  ^bout,  nor  how  long 
the  war  had  been  goin'  on.  We  chil'mn  lived 
in  the  cabin  with  our  Mammy  an'  never  went 
off  the  place  an'  so  fur  as  I  kin  ricoUect,  I 
never  had  heerd  of  the  word  war,  or  knowed 
there  wuz  one.  Or  so  it  seems  to  me  now. 
We  wuz  standin'  on  the  top  of  thet  hill,  yes'm, 
the  house  bein'  off  in  a  clump  of  locust  trees 
to  the  side  of  it,  an'  Marster's  store,  he  kep' 
the  country  store,  on  the  pike  in  front  of  it. 

"Standin'  there,  the  seven  of  us,  off  up  the 
pike  round  the  bend,  we  saw  men  pourin', 
an'  men,  an'  men,  an'  behind  them  more 
men,  coming  an'  double-quick  at  thet  I  know 
they  were  now,  but  I  didn't  know  the  word 
then.  An'  tumin'  because  we  wuz  frightened 
an'  didn't  know  whether  to  run  or  not,  we 
seen  men  comin'  the  other  way,  down  the 
pike  an'  through  Marster's  fields  an'  over  the 
fences  an'  cross  the  ford  at  the  big  branch  an' 
out  of  the  bresh-thicket,  an'  more  an'  more 
men.  Both  ways  they  wuz  comin',  double- 
quick,  an'  we  on  the  top  of  the  hill  between 
'em.    An'  then 

"I've  al'ays  said  to  myse'f  it  wuz  like  fire- 
crackers un'er  a  barrel,  what  begun  then,  but 
somehow  we  seemed  to  know  what  it  meant. 
Scott  an'  one  of  Marster's  sister's  littlest  ones 
kept  fallin'  ez  we  run  an'  we'd  have  to  stop  an' 
drag  'em  up.  Ez  we  got  to  the  yard  about  the 
house,  the  white  folks*  house  I  mean,  not  the 


cabin,  the  dawgs  wuz  ahead  of  us,  ydpin' 
an'  runnin'.  Marster  kept  hounds,  an'  we 
follered  'em,  we  colored  chil'mn,  follered  'em 
un'er  the  house  which  at  the  back  wuz  set 
up  on  posts  count  of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with 
steps  goin'  up  to  the  gallery  an'  the  kitchen 
overhead.  The  white  chil'mn  mus'  have  gone 
round  to  the  front  an'  been  took  in  the  house, 
I  don't  know.  1  an'  Frances  an'  Scott  ain't 
never  seen  them  four  li'l  girls  from  thet  day 
to  this,  nor  knowed  whut  become  of  them. 
Un'er  the  house  where  we  went  crawlin'  after 
the  dawgs,  whimperin'  an'  shiverin'  worser 
than  we  were,  wuz  a  box  restin'  on  its  bottor.i 
on  the  ground.  We  scurried  right  to  thet 
box,  we  an'  the  hounds  too,  the  poppin'  thet 
wuz  like  fire-crackers  goin'  on  ev'ey  minute 
of  the  time  outside,  an'  we  scrouged  close  to 
it,  chilrun  an'  dawgs.  We  knowed  whut  wuz 
in  thet  box,  all  on  us,  Marster  wuz  in  it. 

"Tolliverwuz  Marster's  name,  Eli  Tolliver, 
Miss  Sally  wuz  his  wife's  name.  The  house 
an'  the  store  and  the  farm  wuz  hers  by  her 
first  husband.  Marster  didn't  own  nothin' 
ceptin'  through  her.  He  hed  wamin'  time  an* 
agin  they'd  git  him  yet,  an'  we  chil'run  knowed 
about  the  hole  cut  in  the  dining-room  floor 
an'  the  box  from  the  store  let  down  un'er  it, 
an'  the  floor  made  to  lie  back  over  it  an'  the 
oil-cloth  to  go  over  thet.  Marster  wuz  in 
thet  box,  an'  we  an"  the  dawgs  scrouged  dose 
to  it  'cause  we  knowed  he  wuz  there." 

"  Who  wanted  your  master?  Who  had 
threatened  to  get  him,  Malviney?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  did  know." 

"Which  side  was  he  on,  the  Union  or  the 
Confederacy?  *' 

"  I  don't  know  thet,  I  don't  know  nothin' 
but  jes  what  I'm  tellin'  you.  1  got  it  some- 
how; Mammy  must  have  said  so.  Marster 
wuz  both,  one  time  to  one  side  and  'nother 
time  to  the  y'other  side." 

"That  makes  it  clear,  quite,  and  also  the 
type  of  the  man.  Such  creatures  do  exist. 
Go  on  with  the  story,  Malviney." 

"We  scrouged  there  close  against  the  box, 
me  and  Frances  an'  li'l  Scott,  ,*)ig  enough  to 
know  he  mustn't  cry  out  loud,  an*  he  an'  the 
hounds  whimperin'  soft.  Noon-time  come, 
an'  af'emoon  come,  an'  thefpoppin'  never 
ceasin'.  Then  by  an'  by  it  come  quiet  an' 
Marster  spoke  to  us  through  the  box.  He  told 
us  it  wuz  evenin',  an'  we  could  go  out  now, 
but  not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody  where  he 
wuz. 


"We  crept  out,  an'  the  hounds  with  us, 
itill  irimblin'  an'  bellyin'  along  the  ground, 
you  know  how  a  hound  cringes.    We  crept 

out,  oh.  Miss  Louise 

"Yes'm.  I  ain't  never  forgot  a  thing  of  it. 
The  sun  wuz  gone  down  an'  the  sky  wuz  a 
glory,  the  fields  an'  the  yard  an'  the  air  full 
a!  the  glory  from  the  sity  too.  An'  eve'y- 
where  wuz  men,  daid,  though  we  didn't  know 
what  it  meant  then,  in  the  yard,  up  the  hill, 
out  in  the  barn-lot,  eve'ywhere  we  could  see, 
face  down,  or  face  up,  or  arms  flung  out,  men 
daid  eve'ywhere  about  the  place.  We  run 
to  the  back  steps  to  git  up  to  the  gallery  and 
the  kitchen.  But  the  kitchen  gallery  wuz  full 
of  men  too,  laid  in  rows,  some  daid  an'  some 
groanin*.  We  run  round  to  the  front  gallery 
to  git  in  at  the  front  door,  an'  the  front  gallery 
wuz  full  of  men  loo,  laid  in  rows,  some  daid 
an'  some  groanin'.  An'  then  the  door  opened 
an'  Miss  Sally's  sister,  Miss  Emma,  who 
lived  with  us,  reached  out  an'  snatched  us  in." 

mammy's  departure 

"HTiere  was  your  own  Mammy  all  this 
while,  Malviney?" 

"We  didn't  know  then,  but  we  knowed 
afterward.  Mammy  wuz  in  the  air-space  up- 
stairs between  the  ceilin'  an'  the  roof  where 
they  pushed  her.  Ef  the  so'jers  had  have 
found  her  on  the  place  so  we  knowed  af'er- 
ward,  they'd  have  told  her  to  go  free." 

"And  then?" 

"Thet's  all  to  thet.  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  wuz  to  the  next  thing  that  has  stayed 
in  my  mind.  Mebbe  it  wuz  only  days,  mebbe 
it  wuz  weeks,  mebbe  months,  I  don't  know. 
I  woke  up  at  night  down  in  the  cabin.  I 
slept  with  Frances  in  the  tiun'ie-bed  what 
pulled  out  from  under  the  bedstead,  an'  li'l 
Scott  he  slept  in  the  bedstead  with  .Mammy. 
But  Mammy  wuz  up.  an'  the  cabin  wuz  full 
of  so'jers,  colored  Sfj'jers.  The  back-log  on 
the  hearth  broke  an'  the  flames  started  up 
showin'  the  peppers  an'  the  oker  an'  the  dried 
apples  and  the  sassafras  sticks  .Mammy  hed 
hangin'  from  the  beams  Then  I  saw  the  so'jer 
whut  was  talkin'  to  Mammy  wuz  our  Uncle 
Scott,  .Mammy's  brother.  He  belonged  to 
Marster  Pres  Buckner,  the  other  side  of 
Adair,  faxxl  people  Mammy  al'ays  said  to  us 
our  Uncle  Scott's  white  people  wuz. 

'"Git  your  clothes,  Fanny,'  he  wuz  sayin' 
'you'se  goin'  with  us.' 

"'I  can't  seem  to  git  my  consent  to  go. 
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Scott,'  Mammy  wuz  sayin'  back,  '  I  can't  an' 
leave  the  chil'run.' 

"'Top's  waitin'  for  you  at  Adair,'  Uncle 
Scott  told  her.  '  You  come  now  an'  we'll 
git  the  chil'run  next  time.  They  ain't  goin' 
to  hurl  the  chil'run.' 

"Top  wuz  our  Pappy,  Topham  Bixby.  He 
wuz  a  free  man,  an'  he  hed  been  tryin',  ever 
sence  he  married  our  Mammy,  to  buy  her 
from  Miss  Sally  who  owned  her. 

"Mammy  got  her  things  together  at  thet, 
after  he  said  our  Pappy  wuz  waitin'  for  her. 
Then  she  saw  me  settin'  up  in  the  trun'le-bed 
and  Frances  settin'  up  by  me. 

"'Ef  you  say  a  word  they'll  come  an'  git 
Mammy,'  she  came  to  us  an'  told  us.  Our 
Uncle  Scott  nodded  to  this  an'  so  did  the 
y'other  so'jers.     'They'll  git  Mammy.' 

"  We  knowed  what  Mammy  meant,  we 
knowed  we  didn't  belong  to  Uncle  Scott's 
kind  of  white  people. 

"'Mammy's  goin'  this  time,'  our  Mammy 
wuz  goin'  on  savin'  to  us,  'an'  next  time  Uncle 
Scott  'II  come  an'  git  you.  Ef  you  'low  you 
know  a  thing  about  it,  they'll  git  Mammy 
an'  bring  her  back  an'  you  know  what  they'll 
do  to  her.' 

"The  next  thing  the  cabin  wuz  empty,  an' 
the  next  thing  it  wuz  day.  We  waited,  Frances 
an'  me,  li'l  Scott  still  asleep,  holdin'  to  each 
other,  'fraid  to  go  up  to  the  house,  'fraid  to 
stay  tell  they  come  an'  found  out.  Weheerd 
them  callin'  Mammy  to  come  on  an'  git 
bre'kfus',  an'  then  we  heerd  them  comin'  to 
find  her.  .Miss  Emma  come  first  an'  Miss 
Sally  come  'long  in  a  min'it  behind  her.  They 
wuz  tall  women,  or  it  seems  so  to  me  now, 
rememberin',  but  Miss  Emma,  for  all  she  hed 
a  red  mark  on  her  cheek  like  you  laid  your 
open  hand  on  it,  wasn't  the  hard  one  thet  her 
sister  wuz. 

'■'Where's  Fanny?' 

"'Where's  your  mother?' 

"We  didn't  know.  Li'l  colored  chil'run 
learned  \oung  them  days. 

"'An>body  been  here  to  see  her  lately?' 

"We  didn't  know. 

'"Why,  her  clothes  is  gone.'  Miss  Sally 
wuz  pryin'  around,  'did  you  see  your  mother 
gitten'  her  clothes  together?' 

"Mammy  hed  put  evc'\thing  she  hed,  it 
couldn't  have  been  much,  In  a  ol'  gunn/-sack. 
But  when  Miss  Sally  ask  us  we  hadn't  seen 
nothin'. 

"  1  don't  know  how  long  after  thet  comes  the 
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next  thing  in  my  mind,  which  is  Frc-e  Melindy, 
ez  she  wuz  called,  in  the  kitchen.  They  got 
her  in  Mammy's  place  an'  us  chil'run,  not  Miss 
Sally,  paid  for  it.  Yes'm'.  Miss  Sally,  she'd 
tell  Free  Melindy,  an'  Melindy  she'd  Ih'ow 
a  piece  of  fat  meat  out  on  the  wood-pile,  an' 
Frances  an'  li'l  Scott  an'  me,  we'd  fling  our- 
selves on  it  an'  fighi  for  it.  We  wuz  hawngr> 
.day  an'  night,  an'  locked  in  the  cabin  at  sun- 
down so  we  didn't  have  a  chance  to  forage 
for  nothin'.  Under  our  tow  slips,  an"  S^'ott's 
tow  shirt,  which  wuz  the  onliest  clothes  we 
wore,  we  wuz  all  of  us  a  pa'cel  of  bones. 

"The  big  rain-water  barrel  what  stood  un- 
der the  kitchen-gallery,  come  empty.  Reckon 
it  wuz  a  dry  spell.  One  mawnin'  when  Me- 
lindy come  down  to  the  cabin  to  let  us  out 
at  sun-up,  she  hed  two  buckets. 

"'You  fotch  water  from  the  cave  an'  pour 
it  in  the  barr'l  tell  I  say  you  can  quit,'  she 
said  to  Frances  an'  me. 
«  "Up  the  hill  an'  down  the  y'other  side  an' 
cross  the  branch  wuz  the  cave.  Back  where 
the  roof  begun  to  git  low  wuz  the  big  spring 


what  never  run  dry.  We  fotch 
water  thet  day  tell  we  drap,  an' 
the  next  day  an'  the  next. 

"Thet  last  day,  ez  I  got  to  the 
barr'l  1  set  my  bucket  down  an* 
slunk  'round  the  house  an'  from 
bush  to  bush,  an'  then  run  lickety- 
split  down  the  path  to  the  store 
an'  in  to  Marster  Eli.  1  don't 
know  how  1  dare.  Not  so  much 
on  account  of  bein'  skeered  of  him, 
for  we  knowed  Marster  Eli  would 
like  to  be  our  friend  ef  he  could, 
but  on  account  of  bein'  so  skeered 
of  Miss  Sally  ef  she  found  out 
I  done  it. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  pack  no  more 
water  from  the  cave  for  Free  Me- 
lindy," I  told  Marster  Eli. 
"'What's  that?' 
"'There's  some'n'calls  outer  the 
woods  an'  then  we  hear  the  bresh 
snappin'  an"  breakin'  an'  we  can't 
run  fast  enough  'count  of  the 
buckets  bein'  heavy  with  the  wa- 
ter.' 

'"I'll  go  back  with  you  now,' 

said  Marster  Eli,  'go  get  Frances 

and  the  buckets  and  come  along.' 

"The  three  of  us  went  up  the 

hill  an'  down  the  y'other  side  an' 

cross  the  branch  an'  into  the  cave.    Comin' 

out  with  the  buckets  there  come  the  call  agin. 

long  an"  mo'rnful  an'  th'eatenin',  an'  then  the 

bresh  snappin'  an'  the  bushes  breakin'. 

" '  Panther-cat,'  said  Marster  Eli,  '  You 
go  on  up  to  the  house,  I'll  get  my  gun  and 
come  back  again.' 

"Then  Frances  and  me,  we  knowed.  It 
wuz  our  Pappy.  He  us't  for  to  call  jest  so 
to  our  .^tammy  an'  she'd  go  out  in  the  night 
an'  meet  him.  Follerin'  along  af'er  Marster 
Eli  up  the  hill,  we  looked  at  each  other  skeered. 
'".Mammy  said  never  to  tell,'  said  Frances 
to  me. 

'"Our  Pappy,  he's  smart,'  1  agreed,  'he'll 
be  gone  afore  Marster  Eli  gets  back.' 

■■  Reachin'  the  house-gate  we  met  Marster 
Eli  comin'  back  with  the  gun. 

■'  We  never  heerd  our  Pappy  callin'  no  more 
after  thet,  an'  thet  night  they  took  us  up  to  the 
house  to  sleep.  Reckon  it  wus  because  Miss 
Sally  knowed  we  weren't  hers  no  longer,  even 
ef  we  didn't  know  it,  thet  she  done  us  ez  she 
did.     The   hounds,   the    leanest    things   on 


y'earth,  an'  worser  war-times,  wus  fat  ez 
'possums  in  'simmon-season  to  what  we  wuz. 
The  weather  come  winter  an'  our  bare  heels 
bust  right  open  with  the  cold. 

EMANCIPATED   AT    LAST      ■ 

"We  wuz  pickin'  up  chips  at  the  wood-pile 
in  the  snow  one  day  to  carry  in  to  Meiindy, 
when  we  seen  a  ox-cart  and  two  oxen  stoppin', 
an'  a  man  gittin'  down  an'  openin'  the  pike- 
gate.  The  cart  an"  the  oxen  come  on  up  to 
the  house  an'  round  to  the  back.  An'  in  the 
cart  wuz  our  Uncle  Scott  an'  a  white  man  in 
gray  an'  a  so'jer  in  a  blue  overcoat  with  capes 
an'  a  gun. 

"They  come  to  git  us.  The  man  in  gray 
wuz  Mr,  Pres  Buckner  what  hed  owned  our 
Uncle  Scott,  come  with  him  to  see  there  wuzn't 
no  trouble  gittin'  us.  Miss  Sally  an'  Miss 
Emma  come  out,  an'  Free  Meiindy,  an'  Mar- 
ster  Eli  come  up  from  the  store.  1  ain't 
never  un'erstood  it  an'  I  reckon  I  aint  never 
goin'  to.  Soon  ez  they  begun  to  talk  about  a 
bureau.  Miss  Sally  an"  Marster  Eli  give  right 
up.  What  you  reckon  a  bureau  hed  to  do 
with  itr" 

"The  Freedmcn's  Bureau,  Mallie?" 

"Mebbe  'twuz,  though  I  don't  k^ow  what 
thel  is  any  more  than  the  other. 

"'Take  'em  an'  get  off  the  place,"  said 
Marster  Eli. 

"'Take  'em  an'  good  riddance,'  said  Miss 
Emma. 

"'Take  her  an'  take  them.'  said  Miss  Sally 
pushing  me  toward  the  men  who  had  caught 
up  Frances  and  Scott  and  put  them  in  the  cart, 
'an'  git  off  my  place  with  'em  too.' 

"When  we  come  to  Mammy 

"When  was  that?" 

"  1  don't  know.' 

"Where  was  it?" 

"1  don't  know  thet  either.  We  went  past 
Adair  an'  on  through  Glasgow,  I  know  thet. 
Afterward  we  an'  our  Uncle  Scott  come  on  to 
Louisville  with  Marster  Pres  Buckner  an'  Miss 
Helen,  his  wife,  an'  they  helped  Mammy  git 
us  raised." 

"Well?" 

"When  we  come  to  Mammy  she  come  to 
the  door  of  the  cabin.  '  Where  Topham, 
Scott?'  she  ask  our  uncle.  She  meant  our 
Pappy. 

" '  He  got  to  Qeesburg  last  summer  when  he 
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went  after  the  chil'run,  Fanny,  we  found  thet 
out,'  said  our  uncle.  '  He  hung  around  there 
for  a  time  tryin'  to  git  speech  with  'em.  Then 
nobody  ain't  seen  nor  heerd  tell  of  him  sence,' 

"An'  nobody  ain't  seen  nor  heerd  tell  of 
him  ever  'ceptin'  what  me  an'  Frances  knowed 
to  tell.  But  Marster  Eli  he  thought  it  wuz  a 
panther-cat  when  he  took  his  gun  an'  went 
into  thet  thicket,  when  he  fired  into  thet 
bresh  he  thought  it  wuz  a  panther-cat.  Frances 
an'  me  knowed  thet." 

Malviney  Burnley,  elderly  colored  woman, 
trig,  comely,  capable,  the  light  frost  presag- 
ing age  touching  her  head,  stood  up.  "Well, 
Miss  Louise,  1  must  be  gettin'  'long  toward 
home." 

I  arose  also  and  going  to  her  seized  her 
hands.  They  had  laundered  the  garments  of 
my  girlhood,  they  had  cooked  my  wedding- 
breakfast,  they  had  ministered  to  my  adult 
years,  they  had  laid  out  my  dead. 

"And  all  this  is  part  with  you,  Malviney, 
part  and  substance  with  you,  and  I,  taking 
so  much  for  granted,  so  much  for  granted, 
have  never  dreamed  it." 

I  wrung  her  hands  and  pressed  them  to 
me  between  my  own,  1  laid  my  head  against 
her  shoulder  in  its  fresh  purple  calico,  her 
shoulder  where  my  head  had  rested  before, 
but  always  for  its  own  comforting,  and  cried. 

"  Nobody  knows  but  me,"  she  said.  "  Fran- 
ces is  dead  an'  Scott  wuz  too  little  to  remember. 
He's  in  the  army,  an'  Eph's  there  now,  too. 
My  giri  is  married  to  a  good  man  and  her 
two  boys  does  well  at  the  school.  1  think  of 
them  daid  laid  in  rows  on  Miss  Sally's  porch, 
but  I  know  they  ain't  there  now.  I  think  of 
what  I  been  tellin'  you  an'  1  know  it  ain't 
so  now.  Heah's  how  it  is,  heah's  how  it  is 
nowadays.  Scott's  in  the  cavalry,  Eph's  in 
the  army.  Fur  cv'ey  white  young  man  comin' 
in  to  put  his  name  down  this  mawnin'  there 
wuz  a  colored  boy  comin'  'long  in  too.  Some 
of  'em  looked  scared,  some  of  'em  kuked 
proud." 

She  drew  herself  up,  this  Malviney  Burnley, 
and  her  eyes  and  her  mien  threw  me  their 
proud  challenge. 

"  They  tell  me  this  here  war  we're  in,  this 
war  Scott  an'  Eph  have  gone  to,  is  to  make 
women  an'  chil'run  an'  boys  an'  men  free 
eve'ywhere.  Who  more  obligated  for  to  go 
then  than  these  here  colored  boys?" 


Battling  with  the 

All  Day  Long,  with  Never  a  Pause — Not 

Knits  Cheerfully  and  Continuously  so 

May  Lack  Comforts  to  Protect 


Hven  at  Lunch!  in  the  Store  When  Trade  is  Dull 


111  the  Llvvatur  licUvten  I'lirchascs  Nunc  Too  Young! 


Knitting  Needles 

Even  for  Meals — a  Great  Army  of  Women 
that  None  of  Our  Boys  on  Land  or  Sea 
Them  from  the  Rigors  of  Winter 


At  the  Typewriter  Between  Letters  In  the  Dressing  Room  of  the  Hippodrome 


At  the  Theatre  On  the  Street.    Watch  Your  Stitch: 


The  Story  Behind  the  Specifications 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

"The  iwo  Tepreseniativei  of  the  IVoman's  Bureau  have  returned  to  fVashingfon  wilh  the  com- 
plde  reports  of  the  Paris  Committees  on  staudardijatioti  of  garments." — Red  Cross  Bulletin, 


THERE  is  an 
old  story  of  a 
flinty  liearted 
monster  of 
iniquity  who 
could  authorize  a  thou- 
sand deaths  outside  his 
castle  walls  without  the 
slightest  compunction. 

dog  died,  and  his  bitter  tears  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  really  a  monster  at  all,  but 
merely  a  dullard  cursed  with  a  total  lack  of 
imagination.  He  never  saw  the  people  he 
condemned  to  die. 

The  story  is  particularly  applicable  in  these 
days  of  war. 
Alfred  Noyes  says  of  rulers  that — 


TIT-HY  does  the  Red  Cross  insist 
~"  upon  supplies  being  made  abso- 
lutely according  to  specifications.'"'  is  a 
question  we  are  continually  being  asked. 
Well,  because — but  read  the  answer 
for  yourself 

But  c 


"The  blood  of  a  peasant  is  not  red 
a  hundred  miles  away — " 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  us.  Our 
imagination  fails  every  time  we  wonder  why 
it  is  necessary  for  hospital  sheets  to  be  only 
a  certain  size;  why  refugee  and  hospital  gar- 
ments are  only  acceptable  when  made  after  a 
certain  pattern;  why  the  Red  Cross  demands 
change  endlessly  from  one  kind  of  thing  to 
another.  We  who  complain  and  criticize  and 
ask  whys  and  wherefores  are  dullards  within 
our  own  castle  walls.  We  have  no  imagi- 
nations. 

Take  hospital  and  refugee  garments  for  in- 
stance, a  quotation  on  which  heads  this  article. 

Last  July,  the  women  of  this  country  were 
producing  garments  and  supplies  without  any 
definite  plan,  often  without  knowing  what  was 
most  needed  at  the  moment,  sometimes  un- 
aware of  the  best  method  of  doing  the  work. 
What  the  correct  patterns  were,  indeed,  was 
more  often  than  not  a  matter  of  dispute,  of 
personal  ideas  and  experience.  Experienced 
people  in  the  Red  Cross  and  out  of  it  were 
occasionally  at  variance.  Standardization  was 
badly  needed — and  criticism  in  order. 

To-day,  however,  standardization  is  ac- 
complished, and  with  a  defmite  reason  for  every 


detail.  The  Red  Cross 
supply  obeys  demand 
as  instantly  as  the 
demand  follows  the 
changing  necessities  of 
war.  But  the  ques- 
tions the  Red  Cross  re- 
ceives show  that  many 
day  his  pet  people  do  not  yet  realize  why  it  was  done  or 
how  or  when. 

Let  us  go  behind  the  scenes  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Last  July  a  French  Line  steamer  bound  for 
Bordeaux  sailed  from  New  York  harbor  with 
about  a  hundred  American  ambulance  men 
and,  among  others,  two  American  women  on 
board.  Tucked  away  in  their  handbags  were 
passports  and  introductions  to  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  to  France. 

Any  one  who  listened  to  their  endless  discus- 
sions at  night,  when  the  canvas  covering  made 
the  deck  as  dark  as  a  pocket,  would  have 
realized  that  the  two  women  in  the  steamer 
chairs,  one  with  a  "never-sink"  life  preserver 
handy,  were  on  a  mission  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Their  remarks  turned  always  on  one 
thing — how  could  all  the  information  in  the 
entire  western  war  zones  concerning  hospital 
and  refugee  garments  be  collected,  verified, 
and  classified? 

The  two  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Martha  Draper  of  New  York  City,  sent  on  this 
errand  by  the  Red  Cross  because  of  their  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  surgeons  and  relief 
heads  in  France,  and  they  were  endeavoring 
in  the  intervals  of  ship  life  in  the  submarine 
zone  to  lay  out  their  plan  of  campaign.  They 
had  divided  France  into  zones  and  districts, 
and  had  mapped  out  a  plan  of  campaign  that 
would  cover  every  important  hospital  and 
refugee  camp.  There  only  remained,  indeed, 
the  details — details  which  could  not  be  set- 
tled until  Paris  was  reached  and  the  situation 
fully  understood.  The  fact  that  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  such  hospitals  and  camps 
in  France  gives  us  some  idea  of  their  under- 


taking, 
visited. 


Only   the  necessary  ones  should  be 
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Two  weeks  in  Paris,  indeed,  with  the  very 
efficient  assistance  that  Major  Murphy  and  his 
staff  were  able  to  give,  and  we  find  them  ready 
to  start  on  their  arduous  round,  with  a  most 
comprehensive  plan.  Back  of  every  question 
on  their  list,  whether  to  dressmakers,  trained 
nurses,  or  surgeons;  whether  on  the  subject  of 
practical  models  or  buttons  or  material — back 
of  them  all  was  to  be  one  insistentquery — why? 

They  were  going  to  bring  back  to  America 
no  demands  which  they  did  not  understand 
in  full.  And  along  with  the  recording  of 
ever>'  answer  to  their  questions  was  to  go  a 
record  of  their  impression  of  the  ability  and 
personality  of  the  particular  nurse  or  surgeon. 
Upon  the  whole  accumulation  of  their  trip  two 
committees  of  experienced  war  workers  were 
to  pass,  and  from  the  consensus  of  opinion  the 
final  models  for  garments  were  to  emerge. 
Decidedly  a  thoroughly  reliable  set  of  garment 
patterns  I 

Their  letters  give  us  a  good  glimpse  of  them 
at  work. 

"August  lo,  Paris. 

"Wc  arc  visiting  the  distributing  bureaus  and 
supply  stations  now,  before  going  to  ihc  provinces. 
Our  questions  have  resolved  themselves  finally  and 
we  are  entering  the  answers  in  loose  leaved  note- 
books which  we  have  had  typed  for  the  purpose.  Wc 
have  resolved  there  shall  be  no  loose  ends  to  this 
investigation. 

"Wc  went  to-day  to  the  American  Ambulance  at 
Ncuilly,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forget  the  sights 
we  saw,  some  day,  but  1  am  doubtful.  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  shot  away  faces  that  were  sent  to  New 
York  last  winter  woreimild.  I  assure  you.  In  some 
of  them  only  the  eyes  are  recognizable,  and  the 
expression  in  them  is  loo  awful.  The  women  who 
work  in  hospitals  these  days  arc  saints  of  the  first 
order.  1  cannot  sec  how  any  one  can  have  her 
feelings  torn  constantly  like  that  and  not  go  crazy." 

They  had  about  finished  their  work  in  Pans 
then,  and  had  formed  a  committee  of  four  to 
pass  on  the  standardization  of  the  hospital 
garments  and  were  ready  to  visit  the  other 
French  hospitals,  as  their  next  letter  shows. 

"We  go  to  Rouen  the  end  of  this  week  to  sec  the 
hospitals  there,  and  confer  about  supplies.  Ap- 
parently we  are  going  to  have  two  forms  of  almost 
everything  as  the  French  want  one  thing  and  our 
people  another.  Refugee  garments  are  going  to  be 
^  slower  progress  as  our  sources  of  information  arc 
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scattered;  and  1  don't  know  if  we  will  ever  be  able 
to  impress  upon  the  people  at  home  the  importance 
of  using  good  strong  material.  The  things  won't 
last  at  all,  if  we  don't.  Some  things  we  have  been 
sending  arc  shocking— they  fall  to  pieces  under  the 
treatment  here  in  no  time  at  all,  and  are  hardly 
worth  the  time  and  labor — certainly  not  the 
transportation." 

Conditions  in  France  were  beginning  to 
come  home  to  them  by  that  time.  A  tre- 
mendous coal  shortage;  hot  water  available  in 
most  villages  only  twice  a  week;  a  greater  part 
of  the  laundry  work  done  in  icy  streams; 
labor  almost  unobtainable;  and  the  changing 
conditions  of  war  making  new  demands  daily 
on  the  Red  Cross. 

They  had  found  the  Red  Cross  warehouse 
in  Paris  alone  receiving  on  an  average  of  two 
hundred  tons  of  supplies  daily,  and  managing 
at  that  moment  to  distribute  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  them,  struggling  desperately 
to  hold  its  own  until  standardization  could 
come  to  its  rescue.  They  had  realized  that  the 
people  actually  in  the  field  would  have  to  be 
the  commanding  officers  of  this  branch  of  the 
work;  would  have  to  report  almost  daily  the 
changing  demands  so  that  the  great  army  of 
workers  in  America  could  swing  methodically 
from  one  thing  to  another — and  always  with 
fixed  standards  to  work  by.  There  was  no 
time  in  France  to  sort  odd  sizes,  odd  garments, 
odd  bundles,  to  divide  things  for  civilian  and 
hospital  relief — and  there  should  be  no  neces- 
sity. Standardization  should  accomplish  all 
that  in  America  before  the  things  left  the 
country. 

The  impression  was  heightened  on  their  trip 
to  Rouen.  Another  letter,  written  the  day 
they  returned  from  there,  shows,  too,  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  these  supplies  are  used 
as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  nurses  in  the  hospi- 
tals, where  the  things  go. 

"The  nurses  are  living  in  tents  without  heat  or 
water  winter  and  summer,  and  spend  their  days  and 
nights  slopping  about  in  all  weathers.  I  think  the 
days  of  white  wash  uniforms  for  trained  nurses  arc 
over — at  these  places  anyway.  They  ought  to  be 
dressed  like  a  sailor  going  on  an  arctic  cruise.  Our 
hospitals  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

"Wcourselvcs  arc  spending  our  time  now  travelling 
about  from  one  hospital  to  another  getting  a  dear 
idea  of  every  kind  of  horror  in  addition  to  our 
information.  Wc  have  completed  the  standard- 
ization of  the  garments  for  the  French  hospitals 
now,  and  are  almost  ready  to  report  on  the  American 
ones.   Then  we  shall  get  at  the  refugee  situation." 
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A  week  later,  they  were  still  hard  at  work  in 
the  hospitals  which  have  been  loaned  to  the 
British  to  care  for  their  wounded. 

They  were  nearing  the  end  of  their  task  by 
that  lime,  nevertheless — and  were  beginning 
to  realize  the  impossibility  of  ever  telling  the 
distant  Woman's  Bureau  in  Washington  all 
they  had  seen  and  experienced.  The  models 
were  beginning  to  settle  themselves — but  how 
ugly  the  women  at  home  would  consider  these 
garments,  these  colors  which  it  was  apparent 
would  be  the  choice!  How  difficult  it  would  be 
to  tell  them  all  the  conditions  that  led  to  such 
things!  Would  they  ever  believe  for  instance 
that  these  things  might  be  ugly  but  the  French 
do  not  consider  them  so?  That  the  materials 
might  be  dreary  in  color  but  that  no  French 
refugee  will  wear  anything  different  while 
France  is  at  war?  Would  they  ever  remember 
that  it  took  such  a  short  time  to  make  a 
garment^ — while  its  French  recipient  would 
have  to  wear  it  for  years?  That  the  materials 
must  be  unbelievably  tough  and  warm  for  use 
in  the  flimsy  wooden  huts  or  heatless  tents  to 
which  the  wounded  soldiers  are  taken?  And, 
finally,  that  the  United  States  must  concen- 
trate on  the  straight  necessities — ^while  the 
Red  Cross  workrooms  in  France  took  care  of 
the  specialties? 

There  would  be  a  tremendous  work  ahead 
of  the  Red  Cross  once  this  standardization  was 
accomplished — the  work  of  telling  its  millions 
of  members  the  reasons  why  of  all  these  things! 

Miss  Hoyt  and  Miss  Draper  had  little  time 
for  speculating  on  how  that  would  be  done  just 
then  however.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
still  other  hospitals.  What  an  endless  place  of 
horror,  of  war,  of  suffering,  of  hospitals  this 
land  of  France  was!  America,  comfortable, 
easy,  not  yet  awake,  could  never  realize  all  this 
through  mere  words! 

These  are  the  conditions  which  are  back  of 
the  precise,  dry  directions  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

War! 

Read  a  last  excerpt  from-  Miss  Hoyt 's  letters: 

"The  villages  near  the  fronts  are  simply  beyond 
belief;  the  ones  that  were  built  of  stone  are  ruins, 
but  those  that  were  built  of  brick  are  little  more 
than  heaps  of  powdered  red  dust.    And  through 


all  the  utter  desolation  the  little  gardens  are  still 
blooming  and  wherever  there  is  a  bit  of  wall  left 
standing  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  blooms." 

This  is  the  France  we  in  the  Red  Cross  are 
trying  to  help— the  France  our  own  boys  are 
fighting  in  and  dying  in  to-day.  And  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  here  in  America,  three  thousand 
miles  away,  without  the  experiences  Miss  Hoyt 
and  Miss  Draper  had  to  awaken  our  imagi- 
nations, to  spur  us  on  to  daily  effort. 

It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  yet  realize  every- 
thing connected  with  it — that  we  have  not 
quite  forgotten  all  our  tiny  doubts  and  ques- 
tions, that  we  have  not  yet  turned  all  our 
thoughts  toward  the  attainment  of  our  one 
common  end. 

But  we  will  go  far  toward  our  goal  if  we  will 
use  our  imaginations.  There  is  no  emotion  or 
imagination  in  the  precise  directions  we  must 
use — with  their  plain  titles  of  infants  layettes, 
hospital  and  refugee  garments  and  supplies — 
ARC  405,  407,  408  and  409.  They  are  as  they 
should  be,  indeed — simply  directions,  and  pat- 
terns which  can  be  gotten  from  local  chapters. 

But  back  of  them,  back  of  their  lists  of 
garments  and  needs  are  not  only  this  trip  ci 
Miss  Hoyt  and  Miss  Draper,  and  the  decisions 
of  Parisian  committees,  but  all  the  bitter 
moments  of  cold,  of  icy  mud,  of  heat-drenched 
agony  beneath  the  winter  and  summer  stars  of 
three  years  of  war.  There  are  considerations 
of  shipping  space,  of  course — a  package  of 
bandages  takes  up  incredibly  little  room  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  and  every  inch  of  cargo  space 
must  be  packed  tight  with  standardized  sup- 
plies in  standard  size  and  bulk  so  that  there  is 
no  fatal  lack  at  a  critical  moment  in  some 
field  hospital  in  France.  And  there  are  ail  the 
considerations  of  warehouse  room  and  distri- 
bution, as  well. 

But,  practically  speaking,  it  is  the  human 
needs  of  thousand  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
refugees  and  children  that  speaks  through  this 
standardization.  Hospitals  and  refugee  camps 
in  France  itself  direct  all  the  changes,  all  the 
orders  for  different  kinds  of  garments  and  sup- 
plies which  go  out  from  Washington  now — as 
if  the  voices  of  the  wounded  and  homeless 
spoke  to  us  straight  from  France  across  the  sea. 


•A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 

A  Story  of  Saving  For  Victory 

By  John  K.  Barnes 


WHEN  James  Curtis  got  out 
of  the  car  at  his  door, 
after  a  short  day's  work  at 
the  shipbuilding  plant,  little 
Marjorie  was  watching  for 
him  and  came  running  up. 

"Daddy,"  she  greeted  him,  "1  want  to  earn 
some  money  to  give  to  the  Government.  I 
want  to  help  win  the  war.  Teacher  says  if  we 
save  money  we  can  help,  and  can  save  lives  too. 
Tell  me  daddy,  what  can  I  do  to  earn  the 
money?" 

"  Did  the  teacher  put  all  that  into  your  head, 
Marjorie?" 

"Yes,  some  Secretary  sent  a  paper  to  her. 
He  wants  us  all  to  help  like  the  boys  and  girls 
did  in  the  Revolution.  We  can't  load  guns  and 
fi^t  like  they  did,  but  he  says  we  can  help 
just  the  same.  Tve  got  the  paper  in  the  house 
for  you  to  read  to  me  again.  It  tells  of  some 
ways  that  boys  and  girls  can  earn  money,  but 
most  of  them  are  for  boys  and  I  don't  know, 
anything  I  can  do  since  we  got  iVlary  to  do  all 
the  work,  I  wish  we  did  not  have  Mary;  then 
I  could  help  mother. 

"  Well,  Marjorie,  I  will  read  the  paper  after 
dinner  and  then  we  will  see  about  it.  You  run 
and  play  now." 

At  the  table  that  night.  Marjorie  told  again 
about  her  big  purpose  to  help  win  the  war. 
Her  mother's  statement  that  a  little  girl  like 
her  could  not  do  much  only  increased  her 
enthusiasm. 

"  But,  mother,  think,  if  every  little  girl  and 
boy  in  the  United  States  earns  money  and 
gives  it  to  the  Government,  that  would  help  a 
whole  lot. 

"Weil  Marjorie,  that's  a  Jong  speech  for 
you.  I  guess  your  father  will  give  you  some 
money  to  help  the  Government.  How  about 
the  money  we  give  you  for  candy  and  the 
money  in  your  bank  upstairs?" 

"1  had  thought  of  that.  I  was  going  to  buy 
Christmas  presents  for  you  and  Daddy,  and 
Grama  and  Uncle  Fred  with  the  money  in  my 


bank.  Uncle  Fred  is  fighting  for  us  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  send  him  some  tobacco  he 
likes  so  much  and  says  it  costs  so  much  more 
in  France,  and  then  he  cannot  get  the  kind  he 
likes.  And  Grama  is  so  old  that  I  think  I 
ought  to  send  her  something  as  1  have  every 
year;  but  you  "and  Daddy  1  know  will  under- 
stand and  not  feel  bad  if  I  give  the  rest  to  the 
Government.  I  am  going  to  give  my  spending 
money,  too.  But  I  want  to  earn  some  more 
each  week  so  (hat  I  can  buy  stamps  and  fill  up 
a  Thrift  Card  and  soon  start  putting  the  big 
stamps  on  a  War-Savings  Certificate.  The 
teacher  said  maybe  our  fathers  and  mothers 
would  start  buying  the  big  stamps  to  put  on 
War-Savings  Certificates  of  their  own.  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  it;  but  1  want  to  buy  my  own 
stamps  with  my  own  money  so  that  1  will  be 
doing,  all  by  myself,  my  share  to  help  the 
Government. 

"  You  can  do  that  daughter,  if  you  want  to 
so  much;  and  no  doubt  if  you  can  do  it,  your 
mother  and  1  can  help  the  Government  too. 
Let's  all  go  and  read  that  paper  now." 

So  Jim  Curtis  read  aloud  the  appeal  which 
Secretary  McAdoo  had  issued  to  "  Young 
America,"  calling  upon  them  to  help  their 
Gov&rnment  in  its  time  of  need,  as  the  boys 
and  girls  jaf  '76  had  helped  in  the  Revolution. 
The.  lesson,  the  Secretary  said  is  "thrift- 
saving  to  the  point  of  sacrifice — self  denial  of 
everything  unnecessary." 

When  Marjorie's  father  pointed  out  to  her 
that  the  money  she  was  going  to  save  was  not 
to  be  given  to  the  Government,  but  only 
loaned — that  the  Government  would  buy  back 
from  her  in  January,  192),  the  War-Saving 
Stamps  which  she  would  get  now  in  exchange 
for  sixteen  25  cent  Thrift  Stamps  and  a  few 
cents  more,  and  pay  her  S5.00  then  for  each 
one  of  them — she  was  a  bit  disappointed.  But 
her  father,  on  whom  had  suddenly  dawned  the 
real  meaning  of  this  war  saving  campaign, 
because  he  knew  the  difficulty  they  had  in 
getting  labor  and  materials  in  the  shipyards, 
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explained  to  her  that  it  was  not  just  money 
the  Government  needed  to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  guns  for  the  soldiers,  but  first  it  had  to 
.  find  food  and  doth  that  it  could  buy,  and  steel 
for  the  guns  and  for  the  ships  which  were 
needed  to  carry  the  food  and  clothing  and  guns 
to  France.  Then  it  had  to  find  men  to  make 
the  uniforms,  manufacture  the  guns  and 
build  the  ships.  He  toid  her  that  when  she 
ate  candy,  she  used  up  sugar  that  might  other- 
wise be  sent  to  Uncle  Fred  in  France;  that 
when  she  bought  a  new  coat  instead  of  wearing 
out  her  old  one  she  was  taking  cloth  that 
might  be  used  for  the  soldiers;  that  she  was 
asking  people  to  work  for  her,  making  candy 
and  coats,  who  might  be  working  for  the 
Government  by  helping  to  build  ships  like  her 
father  was. 

"  Don't  you  see  Marjorie,"  said  her  father, 
"by  saving  your  money,  to  send  to  the  Govern- 
ment you  are  also  saving  the  things  that  the 
Government  wants  to  buy.  That  is  what  the 
Government  really  wants  you  to  do.  It  is 
willing  to  give  you  back  your  money,  five 
years  from  now,  and  pay  you  interest  because 
you  have  saved  for  it  some  of  the  food  and 
cloth  and  other  things  which  it  needs  so  much 
at  present,  and  because  you  do  not  ask  people 
to  do  unnecessary  work  for  you  when  the 
Government  needs  the  work  of  all  the  people 
it  can  get.  You  really  give  to  the  Government 
much  more  than  the  money  you  save,  don't 
you  see?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Curtis  then  faced  each 
other  with  a  new  consciousness — a  new  view 
point  regarding  their  duty  in  connection  with 
the  war.  Their  method  of  living  since  he  got 
his  present  position  at  the  ship-building  plant 
at  much  higher  pay  gave  them  little  more 
^tisfaction  to  think  about.  They  had  cer- 
tainly had  a  good  time.  They  both  realized 
now,  however,  that  they  could  no  longen  go  on 
that  way,  not  as  long  as  the  war  lasted  at  least. 
The^  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  sane  and  wholesome  life  for  them  and  that 
they  were  hereafter  to  be  better  and  broader 
people  and  better  citizens. 

They  turned  their  attention  to  deciding  ways 
for  Mar/orie  to  earn  her  quarters.  The  printed 
{fit  supplied  them  with  one^she  could  clean 
the  silver  twice  a  month.  Then  mother 
remembered  that  she  always  had  to  make 
her  own  bed  when  she  was  a  girl.  They  would 
pay  Marjorie  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
doing  that  and  keeping  her  room  in  order  and 


clean.  Her  father  agreed  to  give  her  a  regular 
"spending  allowance"  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  besides.  She  might  also  earn  something 
helping  to  take  care  of  neighbors'  babies  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays. 

Then  Mrs.  Curtis  went  to  the  kitchen  to  tell 
Mary  of  the  help  she  was  to  have.  She  found 
Mary  knitting  socks.  She  did  not  have  to 
explain  about  the  Government  war-savings 
plan;  Mary  seemed  to  know  all  about  it. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Curtis,  1  read  the  papers  and  1 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Government  to  put 
these  stamps  on  sale.  1  wanted  to  buy  a 
Liberty  Bond,  but  you  know  1  have  to  help 
my  sister  with  her  three  children,  and  a  dollar 
a  week  is  a  good  bit  for  me.  1  am  glad  Marjorie 
wants  to  help  her  Government.  You  can  tell 
her  all  the  time  she  saves  me  1  will  spend 
knitting  for  the  soldiers, 

"  But  why  did  you  want  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds.  Mary?" 

"Well  you  see  Mrs,  Curtis  when  the  war 
started  1  had  $i,8oo  in  a  savings  bank  in 
Poland,  When  the  Germans  came  they  broke 
open  the  bank  and  took  all  the  money.  The 
bank  cannot  pay  me.  Now  if  I  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  or  put  my  money  in  these  new  War- 
Savings  Stamps,  then  everybody  in  the  United 
States  will  owe  it  to  me,  and  if  the  Ger- 
mans come  here  and  steal  the  money  from 
the  banks  1  will  get  my  money  back  just  the 
«ame," 

The  introduction  of  thrift  into  the  front  of 
the  Curtis  house  dated  from  that  night.  Mar- 
jorie's  enthusiasm  spread  to  the  others,  and 
she  often  pointed  the  way  for  her  mother  and 
father.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  last 
year's  clothes  would  do  for  another  season. 
Hats  could  easily  be  retrimmed  at  home.  The 
dark  corners  of  the  attic  brought  forth  many 
things  that  had  been  forgotten.  They  found 
they  did  not  care  for  the  trips  to  the  city  for 
supper  and  the  theatre,  not  when  they  had  to 
measure  them  in  War-Savings  Stamps.  Jim 
walked  two  mites  to  and  from  his  work  and 
saved  the  price  of  two  Thrift  Stamps  each  day. 
They  all  got  up  earlier  anyway,  so  that  Mar- 
jorie could  have  time  to  make  her  bed  before 
school.  Marjorie  learned  to  knit  and  she 
soon  had  a  pair  of  wristlets  for  Uncle  Fred. 
Her  father  sent  them  with  a  letter  to  his 
brother.  In  due  time  the  reply  came  back: 
"  1  am  glad  you  see  this  thing  right.  God 
bless  Marjorie." 

And  so  contentment  came  to  the  Curtises. 


Way  Down  North  in  Cape  Breton 

Instead  of  the  Old  Time  Husking  Bees  of  Our  Forefathers,  the  Good  Folk  of  Cape 

Breton  Aid  the  Red  Cross  by  Holding  Milling  Frolics  at  which  the 

Homespun  for  the  Men  at  the  Front  is  Made  Soft  and 

PUable  by  Hand  amid  Much  Laughter  and  Gayety 


By  Walter  Archer  Frost 


A 


FRIEND  in  my  room  the  other 
night,  in  these  days  of  Liberty 
Loans,  laughed  as  he  read  in  my 
l^ictoria  News  a  little  item  like  this: 

"  Red  Cross  Contributions. 
The  Baddcck  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  acknowledges 
with  thanks  the  foilowtng  contribution: 
Milling  Frolic  at  North  River,  S28.61. 

Kathleen  S.    Baldwin, 
Secretary,  Baddeck  Auxiliary." 

My  friend  laughed  because  he  didn't  know 
inything  about  North  River.  He  had  never 
been  down  North  off  the  railroad  in  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Even  if  he 
had  gone  down  there  and  looked  for  this  town, 
he  might  not  have  found  it.  He  would  have 
found  a  placid  river,  banked  with  the  cleanest 
foliage  he  had  ever  seen;  he  would  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  North  Atlantic,  sea  gulls  flying 
low  and  a  bald  headed  eagle  circling  high  above; 
he  would  have  seen  a  wharf,  a  quarry  gashing 
the  hillside,  a  beautiful  farming  country,  in 
the  distance  a  trim  little  farmhouse,  and  a 
general  store;  but  he  might  easily  have  missed 
the  town.  1  have  been  in  it  half  a  dozen 
times  myself,  yet  have  never  seen  it. 

But  there  is  a  town  there;  boys  from  it  are 
going  over  the  top  in  Flanders,  Canadian  boys 
of  the  Highland  Brigade  which  early  went 
overseas;  and  the  North  River  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  and  sweethearts  for  nearly  four 
years  have  been  making  the  warmest  and 
most  durable  socks,  sweaters,  wristlets,  etc., 
for  these  boys  of  theirs.  The  wool  comes  from 
the  sheep  that  graze  on  the  spruce-clad  reaches 
of  North  River's  rugged  hills.  That  S28-61 
which  North  River  raised  for  the  Red  Cross 
at  that  Milling  Frolic  was  only  a  mite  of  what 
they've  done.  There  are  miles  on  miles  of 
sea  and  spruce  between  them  and  the  railroad, 
but  they  work  indefatigably  for  the  Red  Cross. 

North  River  turns  in  her  finished  products 


to  the  Baddeck  Auxiliary  eighteen  miles  from 
North  River.  Baddeck  is  the  nearest  big 
town,  with  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  To 
get  from  Baddeck  to  North  River,  you  sail 
or  drive. 

Now  a  Milling  Frolic  is  held  for  three  pur- 
poses: To  raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross,  to 
mill,  and  to  frolic.  Like  the  husking  bees  of 
our  thrifty  New  England  ancestors,  the  mill- 
ing frolic  gathers  together  the  many  hands 
under  the  guise  of  hospitality. 

The  homespun  that  is  woven  on  hand  looms 
in  the  long  winters  from  sheeps'  wool,  is  cut, 
washed,  carded,  spun,  and  dyed  by  hand.  But 
after  the  cloth  is  woven  it  is  very  loose  in 
texture,  and  it  must  be  softened  or  "seasoned," 
and  thickened,  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

In  less  primitive  districts  this  cloth  is  sent 
away  to  a  mill  for  the  finishing;  but  that  is 
too  expensive  a  proceeding  for  these  careful 
and  simple  minded  people  to  whom  time  is  no 
object,  and  so  they  mill  it  by  hand.  "The 
day  is  lang,"  they  tell  you,  "you'll  get  plenty 
done." 

So  when  some  woman  has  woven  a  length  of 
cloth,  she  sends  word  to  her  neighbors,  whose 
farms  are  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
country  road,  or  high  upon  the  bracken,  that 
there  will  be  a  milling  frolic  at  her  house  on  a 
certain  evening. 

1  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  one  of  these 
milling  frolics,  given  for  the  Red  Cross.  When 
I  arrived  the  kitchen  was  already  full  of  eager, 
jostling,  young  men,  girls  with  clear,  healthy 
color,  in  woollen  skirts  and  white  waists  bought 
at  a  local  store  or  through  a  mail  order  cata- 
logue from  a  department  store  two  thousand 
miles  away,  weather  beaten  old  men,  "hulks 
of  old  sailors  run  aground,"  smoking  strong 
pipes,  and  old  women  in  full  skirts  and  frilly 
white  caps. 

The  room  was  baking  hot.  There  was  a 
roaring  fire  in  a  wood  stove,  and  small  kerosene 
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lamps  stood  high  on  the  shelves  where  the 
dishes  were,  to  be  well  out  of  the  way.  The 
old  men  and  women  sat  in  the  corners,  gossip- 
ing and  joking.  A  long,  low  table  of  heavy 
planks  divided  the  kitchen,  and  the  lusty  young 
men  and  girls  sat  round  it. 

When  they  were  ready  to  begin,  the  bolt  of 
heavy,  gray  homespun  was  ducked  in  a  tub  of 
soapy  water  near  by,  then  wrung  out  and  flung 
on  the  long  plank  table,  looking  like  a  huge,  gray 
boa  constrictor  stretching  down  one  side  of 
the  table  and  up  the  other.  Every  hand  seized 
it,  and  then  the  milling  and  the  singing  began. 

To  describe  Gaelic  singing  is  impossible: 
they  have  no  written  music;  one  singer  chants 
a  line  at  a  time,  the 
others  repeating  it 
with  variations,  in 
chorus.  They  sing  in 
the  quarter  tones 
which  can  be  repro- 
duced only  by  strings 
— never  on  a  piano  or 
an  organ.  The  men 
and  women  sing  the 
same  part  but  in  dif- 
ferent pitches;  there 
is  no  harmony;  and  to 
Gaelic  love  songs,  of 
invariable  tragic  story, 
the  milling  is  done. 

As  they  sang  that 
night  the  wet  cloth 
was  pushed  forcibly 
round  the  table  with  a 
double  movement; 
each  pair  of  hands  on 
it  moved  it  forward 
and  back  several 
times,  slapped  it  hard  on  the  boards,  rubbed  it, 
and  then  slid  it  along  to  the  right.  The 
rhythmic  swing  back  and  forth,' keeping  time 
to  the  eerie  singing,  the  perspiration  pouring 
down  the  sun-browned  faces  and  the  smashing 
thuds  of  the  tortured  cloth,  made  a  vivid 
picture. 

When  the  first  lot  of  "millers"  was  ex- 
hausted, a  fresh  lot  took  their  places.  Young 
men  sat  next  to  their  sweethearts  and  much 
courting  was  openly  carried  on  and  added 
zest  to  the  hard  work. 

When  the  cloth  got  too  dry  from  the  heat  of 
friction  and  that  of  the  room,  it  was  dipped 
and  wrung  out  again,  and  so  on  until  it  was 
wonderfully  soft  and  pliable.    Then  it  was 


considered  finished.  After  that  the  tables 
were  cleared  away  and  the  master  fiddler  of 
the  neighborhood,  a  young  blacksmith,  tucked 
his  fiddle  under  his  chin  and  lovingly  played 
more  strains  of  Gaelic  music,  to  which  the 
others  danced  strenuous  Highland  dances — 
all  square  you  may  be  certain!  After  this  a 
plate  was  passed  and  the  collection  thus 
taken  up  was  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Supper  ended  with  steaming  cups  of  strong 
tea.  a  few  final,  wild  Gaelic  scngs,  and  then  the 
young  men  saw  the  girls  home,  and  if  the  moon 
were  high,  probably  went  the  longest  way. 

Another  popular  means  of  raising  money  for 
the  Red  Cross  is  a  "basket  social":  baskets  of 
sandwiches,  pies, 
cakes,  doughnuts  and 


candy,  are  auctioned 
off  to  the  guests  byone 
of  the  young  men  of 
the  party.  Each  man 
tries  to  buy  the  basket 
his  girl  had  made,  and 
often  there  is  a  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the 
identity  of  the  basket, 
keen  competition  re- 
sulting. Baskets  sold 
for  from  one  to  five 
dollars  and,  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two 
extremely  pretty  prls, 
brought  as  much  as 
eight  dollars.  A  smal! 
bag  of  candy,  which 
one  of  these  beauties 
was  supposed  to  have 
made,  was  literally 
fought  for.  There  ts 
nothing  negative  about  the  Cape  Bretoner:  he 
likes  what  he  likes,  and  he  wants  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it. 

Husbands  bid  high  for  their  wives'  baskets, 
and  the  lover  with  the  plain  sweetheart  proved 
his  devotion  by  bidding  high  for  her  basket. 
After  all  the  baskets  had  been  auctioned  off, 
the  food  was  laid  out  from  them  and  all  the 
guests  had  supper.  Every  cent  of  the  money 
raised  at  the  basket  auctions  and  all  collec- 
tions taken  at  milling  frolics  goes  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

Ever  since  August,  1914,  quiet  little  weekly 

Red  Cross  Sewing  meetings  have  been  held 

in  the  Court-room  of  the  Court  House  in  Bad- 

■  deck.    This  is  no  fashionable  gathering  of 


people  who  drop  in  to  work  a  little,  talk  a 
great  deal,  and  have  tea :  most  of  these  women 
are  busy  and  tired;  many  have  large  families. 
They  sew  patiently  and  carefully,  now  on 
Hannel  shirts,  now  on  hospital  shirts,  or  on 
pajamas,  this  depending  on  the  latest  request 
from  Headquarters.  They  are  all  doing  it 
now  because  almost  every  one  has  some  dear 
one  "over  there." 
Sometimes  a  letter  will  be  read  from  "my 

boy  at ,"  telling  how  the  French  laughed 

at  the  bare  knees  and  kilted  skirts  of  his  regi- 
ment; his  mother  will  say,  with  great  pride, 
that  her  husband  says  the  Prussians  call  the 
Scotch  Higlilanders  "the  ladies  from  hell," 
and  adds  that  Roderick  was  always  a  born 
fighter. 

The  sweet  faced  woman  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chine is  mourning  for  her  boy,  killed  in  St. 
Julian;  but  she  doesn't  wear  black;  she  doesn't 
think  it  patriotic.  "  If  we  did,  you  see,"  she 
explains  gently,  "it  would  be  so  hard  for  the 
boys  who  are  getting  ready  to  go  overseas." 

Often  to  this  little  Red  Cross  band,  already 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  of  its  giving-power,  a 
letter  is  read  saying,  "One  of  our  boys"  from 
the  next  county,  "is  a  prisoner  in  Saxony,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  help  feed  him  if  we  can 
raise  just  a  little  more  every  week."  A  vote 
is  taken  and  some  how  or  other  the  extra 
money  is  raised. 

If  you  ask  the  tall  woman  in  the  corner, 
whose  hair  is  older  than  her  years,  how  her 
boy  is  getting  on,  she  will  tell  you  cheerfully 
that  he  has  his  glass  eye  in  now,  and  that  it  is 
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wonderful  to  see  how  he  is  learning  to  use  his 
new  arm.  "Why,  he  says, 'Just  watch  me, 
mother,'  and  shows  me  how  he  can  get  the 
fingers  to  move."  As  she  tells  you,  she  smiles 
in  a  quiet  but  genuine  way,  for  she  is  so  happy 
about  it. 

The  first  relief  ship  to  reach  Belgium  sailed 
from  Halifax  and  was  the  Nova  Scotia  Bel- 
gian Relief  Ship.  In  the  hold  of  a  schooner, 
frozen  in,  fixed  by  ice  five  feet  thick,  hard  as 
cement,  and  seemingly  as  permanent,  I  have 
found  patriotism  which  thrilled  me.  And  on 
the  beach,  where  it  had  been  dropped  by  a 
fishing  boat,  I  have  helped  a  Canadian  Red 
Cross  girl  open  a  box  of  flannel,  cut  for  shirts 
to  be  made  for  Canadian  boys  in  Flanders. 

There  in  the  North  the  winter  turns  the 
Bras  D'Or  into  ice  on  which  roadsare  "  bushed" 
with  young  spruce  trees  stuck  in  the  ice,  to 
keep  the  traveller  from  losing  his  way  in  a 
blizzard,  and  over  these  ice  highways  women 
and  girls  drive  miles  to  Red  Cross  meetings. 

So  the  work  goes  on  with  a  devotion  and 
energy  which  knows  no  limit  or  discourage- 
ment. No  great  meetings  can  be  held  in 
communities  so  small,  so  unknown,  and  re- 
mote; no  great  speakers  can  come;  there  can 
be  no  great  occasion.    There  is  need  of  none. 

For  the  Canadian  boys  in  the  trenches  know.. 
The  boys  who  have  gone  overseas  from  Vic- 
toria County  know.  The  good  Cape  Breton 
wool  is  keeping  them  warm  and  well,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  is  one  reason  why  the  Cana- 
dian arm  is  so  swift,  strong,  and  sure,  and  the 
Canadian  courage  so  unflagging. 


OVER  THERE 

By  Bertha  Boiling 


OVER  the  ocean;  under  the  sky; 
Here  on  the  field,  1  lie. 
Somewhere  above,  are  the  stars,  1  know; 
Somewhere,  the  mountains'  cooling  snow. 
And  the  green  com,  growing,  row  on  row. 


1  look  to  the  sky;  but  it  all  shows  red — 

Dark  as  the  blood  that  my  breast  has  bled, 
I  catch  at  my  throat,  and  pasp,  and  choke — 
There  is  no  air — only  stench  of  smoke, 
And  wounds  that  sicken,  and  drip,  and  soak. 


1  look  again!     There's  a  gleam  of  light— 
Of  something  as  clean  as  the  snow,  and  white. 
It  touches  me  on  my  breast,  and  head — 
1  think  it  an  angel,  with  bright  wings  spread 
To  bear  me  to  heaven,  when  1  am  dead. 
1  kiss  the  cross — and  the  Cross  is  Red! 


"Lafayette,  We  are  Here!" 

NO  ONE  can  go  abroad  to-day  without  having  seared  deep  in  his 
brain  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  world  really  counts  except  the 
winning  of  this  war. 

We  in  America  are  so  far  removed  from  it  that  it  is  hard  for  us  .^ 
to  appreciate  what  it  really  means  to  our  Allies — and  what  it  must  mean  to  us. 
Our  Allies  are  not  looking  to  us  merely  to  mobilize  our  Army  and  Navy; 
They  are  looking  to  us  to  do  what  they  have  done;  to  enlist  the  services  of  th|| 
whole  nation. 

We  do  not  Know  any  better  way  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  this  nation  thai 
through  the  American  Red  Cross.     Every  man,  woman  and  child  who  is  unabl 
to  take  an  active  part  can  do  something  to  help  win  the  war  by  helping  the 
Cross.     No  one  who  has  been  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  or  England,  ai 
has  seen  what  the  Red  Cross  is  doing,  can  fail  to  believe  this. 
It  gives  everyone  in  America  an  opportunity: 
To  Help  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  fighting  our  battles  for  us  thr 

thousands  miles  from  home. 
To  Help  England,  whose  magnificent  strength  and  determination  are  tl 

most  vital  factors  in  this  terrific  struggle  to-day. 
To  Help  Italy,  where  the  recent  retreat,  made  through  the  section  of  tl 
country  in  which  many  of  the  important  military  hospitals  were  located 
has  left  thousands  of  wounded  men  without  adequate  care  and  has  driven 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  their  homes. 
To  Help  France,  on  whose  territory  this  war  has  been  fought  for  more  than 

three  years  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 
The  Red  Cross  gives  to  every  American  the  chance  to  join  General  Pershing 
in  the  words  he  spoke  in  the  midst  of  our  troops,  on  the  Fourth  of  last  July 
the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  when  he  saluted  and  said  simply: 
"Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 


■n  1,300,000     C;\;;\[!:s^ 


>  aJJrm.      A.  S.  Bl  KLI.SON.  Puo 
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^  Morgenthau — "The  Greatest  Horror  in.  llw 
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A  Volunteer  Army^T^A^enty-two 
Million  Strong 


ON  JANUARY  ist,  1918,  after  the 
L  Christmas  drive  the  total  mem- 
I  bership  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
'  22,000,000. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  what 
these  figures  mean.  This  is  nearly  ten  times 
as  many  people  as  there  were  in  all  the  Colonies 
when  the  Revolution  bfoke  out.  It  is  equal 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1850,  when  the  country,  if  we  except  Alaska, 
was  as  large  as  now. 

Standing  side  by  side  on  our  borders,  the 
Red  Cross  members  would  form  an  unbroken 
line  around  the  whole  United  States.  Four 
abreast  and  in  close  array  this  army  would 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Hereafter,  the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes 
(HI  the  flag  might  well  be  related  in  our  minds 
not  only  with  the  thirteen  colonies  that  united 
to  make  this  great  nation  but  also  with  the 
thirteen  home  divi  sions  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  that  in  this  Christmas  drive  raised  in  a 
week,  an  army  of  16,000,000  men,  women  and 
children,  banded  together  for  unselfish  help- 
fulness. 

It  was  a  week  of  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  recruiting  body.  The 
telegrams  that  came  pouring  into  Washington 
from  divisions  and  chapters,  from  officials  and 
bymen,  fairiy  throbbed  with  zeal,  confidence, 
and  power.  The  quotas  designated  for  coun- 
ties, towns,  chapters  and  divisions  were  sur- 
passed in  almost  every  case.    We  asked  for 


10,000,000 — ^we  have  added  not  less  than 
16,000,000.  __' 

A  few  lines  from  a  few  telegrams  are  given 
as  bare  hints  of  the  wonderful  organization,  its 
work  and  its  spirit. 

On  December  22nd,  Chicago  wired: 

"Central  Division  has  voluntarily  raised  its 
quota  of  new  members  from  the  assigned  quota  of 
i,igo,ooo  to  i,;oo,ooo  and  we  fully  expect  to  enroll 
2,000,000." 

This  Division  on  December  29th  had 
reached  2,750,000. 

On  December  23rd,  St.  Louis  wired  con- 
cerning the  Southwest  Division: 

"  Based  on  incomplete  returns,  I  estimate  that  we 
have  to-night  2,350,000  Christmas  members." 

On  December  31st,  reports  indicated 
3,250,000. 

On  December  23rd,  Qeveland  wired; 

"Membership  to-day.  Lake  Division  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000." 

It  reached  two  and  a  quarter  million. 

The  cities  and  towns  were  aroused  and 
working.    Minneapolis  wired: 

"Held  intensive  four-hour  campaign  Sunday. 
Every  home  canvassed.  Have  recorded  58,033  and 
still  more  to  check." 

From  Danville,  III.: 

"Danville  with  35,000  population  produced 
8,000  during  nine  days'  campaign.  Regular  soli- 
citation not  needed.  They  came  voluntarily 
through  shops,  factories,  and  distributed  booths." 
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From  Portland,  Ore.: 

"In  spite  full  week  storm,  bridges  washed  out, 
many  counties  deluged,  country  campaigners  have 
worked  on  foot  and  horseback  until  Oregon  to-night 
(E>ec.  32)  outside  of  Portland,  has  enrolled  over 
100,000  members,  making  total  Oregon  140,000  or 
<M)e  in  five  of  entire  population." 

From  Omaha,  Nebr,: 

December  26th:  "Douglas  county  in  which 
Omaha  is  located  has  secured  76,000  Christmas 
members,  probably  be 
increased  by  Saturday. 
This  means  forty  per 
cent,  of  our  people. 
This  average  over  the 
country  would  mean 
40,000,000  members." 

Among  the  bits 
that  lightened  the 
whirring  array  of 
figures  and  compari- 
sons that  fairly  siz- 
2)ed  in  these  tele- 
grams, came  in  the 
early  days  of  the  great  drive  a  wire  from 
Qeveland : 

"Lake  Division  claims  the  youngest  member  in 
the  world.  George  Mcrritt  McVeigh  of  McCon- 
nellsville,  Ohio,  became  member  when  less  than  one 
hour  old,  and  not  a  Junior  Member  cither.  We  are 
getting  them  all." 

And  by  contrast  this  touching  sentence  in  a 
long  telegram  from  Southwestern  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis: 

"Inmates  of  State  penitentiary  in  Oklahoma 
solicited  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  membership 
secured." 

The  "  100  per  cent."  phrase  appears  time  and 
again  in  these  telegraphic  reports.  This  means 
that  in  the  case  of  schools,  colleges,  or  towns 
every  living  person  without  exception  is 
enrolled.    From  Vincennes,  Ind.i 

"Twenty  city  blocks  reported  membership  of 
100  per  cent.    Some  record!" 

"One  county  in  Kansas  enrolled  every  farmer  in 
the  county." 

"In  Bentonville.  Ark.,  every  home  in  town,  with 
no  exception,  has  a  service  flag  in  the  window." 

"I  believe  Sioux  City  high  school,  1,400  strong, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  get  100  per 
cent,  for  the  Red  Cross." 

But  many  other  high  schools  made  the  same 
report. 


This  is  from  an  old  Illinois  college,  on  the 

steps  of  which  Lincoln  debated  with  C>ouglas5: 
"Historic  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  the  first 
college  to  report    100  per  cent,  enrollment — every 
student,  every  employee,  over  500  in  number." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  name  the  towns 
mentioned  in  the  flood  of  telegrams  that 
enrolled  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  Red  Cross  invaded  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. Only  the  day  before  this  was 
written: 


T  ESS  than  sixty  years  ago  on  the 
*-^  bloody  field  of  Solferino,  there 
were  sown  in  the  soul  of  Henri  Du- 
nant  the  humane  seeds  from  which 
grew  the  wonderful  conception  of  a 
world-wide  Red  Cross.  We  trust  that 
his  spirit  may  look  down  on  our  land 
and  rejoice  at  this  latest  and  great- 
est result  of    his   immortal   vision. 


first  contingent, 
week.' " 


"Onehundred  eleven 
full-blooded  Apache 
Indians  walked  into 
the  Red  Cross  Aux- 
iliary at  Rice  and  their 
leader  handed  in  f333 
in  bills  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 'We  want  to 
join  the  Red  Cross,' 
said  Arthur  Jones,  a 
Carlisle  alumnus, whose 
Indian  name  is  Flying 
Fox.  'We  are  the 
i  will  be  in  during  the 


And  as  a  final  stirring  hint  to  the  imagina- 
tion, we  quote  the  laconic  expression  that 
came  through  Seattle  from  far  spread  but 
sparsely  settled  Alaska: 

"Alaska  will  give  sixty  per  cent,  of  her  popula- 
tion." 

There  is  not  one  of  this  mass  of  despatches 
that  has  not  human  interest  and  rich  signifi- 
cance. They  indicate  that  practically  the 
whole  American  people,  irrespective  of  lan- 
guage, class,  trade,  profession,  or  income  has 
answered  the  call  spontaneously  and  enthu- 
siastically. There  never  was  such  a  volunteer 
army  raised  in  the  history  of  the  worid.  This 
is  truly  universal  service. 

In  this  enlistment  we  are  pledged  to  save 
lives,  to  restore  homes,  to  succour  the  bereaved 
and  helpless;  and,  more,  to  preserve  the  noble 
spiritual  by-products  which  war  releases  in 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike  as  the  great  coun- 
terbalancing factor  to  its  barbarities  and 
losses. 

This  Christmas  drive  has  stamped  the  Red 
Cross  emblem  on  every  heart.  We  have 
established  an  irrevocable  heritage  for  our 
children  and  their  children.  The  youth  of  the 
country  can  henceforth  never  get  from  their 
minds  the  Red  Cross  and  its  meanitig. 


WHATEVER  else  you  may  do,  do  not  fail  to  read 
this  account  of  the  extermination  of  a  Christian 
race  by  the  Turks.  Coming  as  it  does  from  an  au- 
thoritative source,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  authentic  documents  of  the  war  as  well 
as  a  clear  exposition  of  Germany's  guilt  in  the  bloody 
aiFair. — ^The  Editors. 

The  Greatest  Horror  in  History 

By  Henry  Morgenthau 

(FCumerly  Uniled  Statca  AmbaBsador  to  Turke}') 


FEW  nations  have  suffered  as  much  as 
Annenia,  So  terrible  and  continu- 
ous have  been  the  atrocities  to  which 
it  has  fallen  victim  that  the  very 
name  of  Armenia  has,  to  most  of 
us,  become  synonym- 
ous with  martyrdom. 
Its  sufferings  during 
the  present  catastro- 
phe have  been  greater 
than  any  known  in 
the  history  of  the 
worid.  None  of  the 
fearful  horrors  per- 
petrated in  the  var- 
ious zones  of  the  war 
can  compare  with  the 
tragic  lot  of  the  Ar- 
menians. It  is  my 
purpose  to  outline  in 
this  article  the  na- 
ture of  the  Armenian 
Question  and  to 
briefly  state  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the 
present  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment sought  to 
annihilafte  these 
pea^loving,  indus- 
trious, harmless  and 
intelligent  people, 
and  the  methods  re- 
sorted to  by  the 
authorities  for  extermination. 

Though  deprived  of  their  political  independ- 
OTce,  the  Armenians  have  never  been  assim- 
ilated by  their  conquerors,  the  Turks.  They 
have  tenaciously  clung  to  their  racial  tradi^ 
tims,  religion,  language  and  ideals.  Their 
early  history — embracing  periods  contcmpo- 
lancous  with  the  ancient  Syrians,  Babylon- 


EX-AMBASSADOR  HENRY 
MORGENTHAU  was  at  his  post 
in  Constantinople  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out.  So  he  had  an  unusual  op- 
portunity of  viewing  the  operation  of 
the  grandiose  scheme  by  which  Germany 
planned  to  dominate  the  world.  Just 
as  the  first  German  military  onslaught 
was  against  Paris,  so  her  first  ^eat 
political  intrigue  centered  on  the  Bos- 

Rhorus.  In  the  accompanying  article  Mr. 
lorgenthau  tells,  for  the  first  time,  his 
story  of  the  Armenian  horror— the  great- 
est single  massacre  in  the  history  of  the 
world — which  Germany  could,  but  would 
not,  prevent.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest 
that  Mr.  Morgenthau,  a  Jew  born  in 
Germany,  was,  as  American  Ambassador, 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey.  Mr.  Morgenthau  holds  that 
the  destruction  of  the  military  power  of 
Germany  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe  are  essential  to  the  progress 
of  civilization. — The  Editors. 


ians,  Medes  and  Parthians,  is  still  a  source  of 
pride  to  them,  and  their  religion — Christianity 
— is  and  has  been  the  great  moral  force  sus- 
taining and  inspiring  them  against  the  attacks 
of  the  many  hordes  that  have  emerged  from 
central  Asia  and 
passed  through  their 
territory  on  theirway 
to  Europe. 

The  successful  rev^ 
olution  of  the  Young 
Turks  in  1908,  which 
resulted  in  the  de- 
position of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  was 
hailed  by  all  the 
world  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  for 
Turkey.  Everyone 
was  delighted  at  the 
substitution  of  a 
modem,  progressive 
government  in  place 
of  t  he  much  detested, 
tyrannous  rule  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  The 
greatest  rejoicings 
were  amongst  the 
Amienians.  They 
promptly  offered 
their  assistance  to 
the  new  Party,  which 
promised  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens  under  a  constitutional 
government,  I  have  not  the  space  fiere 
to  elaborate  on  the  fact  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Government  was  a  terrible  disap* 
pointment  after  everyone's  expectations'  had 
been  so  great.  The  Massacres  at  Adana  in 
1909,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  dom- 
ineering  and   chauvinistic   attitude  of  the 


Yocn^  Turlts  soon  dispelled  all  the  illusions 
sf  the  Armenians  and  convinced  them  that  the 
old  relations  of  conquering  and  conquered 
nces  would  continue.  The  long  hoped  for 
equality  and  liberty  failed  to  materialize. 
The  treatment  of  the  Amienians  became  so 
htdierable  in  1913  that  they  appealed  to 
the  European  Governments  for  relief.  After 
months  of  negotiation  an  arran^ment  was 
cmsununated  whereby  the  Sublime  Porte  per- 
nutted  the  appointment  of  two  European  In- 
spectois  who  were  to  have  supervisory  powers 
in  the  six  Annenian  vilayets.  Messrs.  Hoff 
and  Westeneng,  the  former  a  Swede  and  the 
latter  a  Hollander,  were  appointed.  They 
came  to  Constantinople  for  instructions 
and  had  not  j^et  been  fully  installed  when 
the  European  War  broke  out  and  the 
Turkish  Government  promptly  revoked  their 
authority  and  asked  them  to  leave  the  country. 
The  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  I9i4>  while  Turkey  was  still  neutral, 
proved  to  be  a  time  which  marked  great  turn- 
ing points  in  the  history  of  Turkey.  The 
Turte  promptly  mobilized,  abrogated  the 
capitulatory  rights  of  the  foreign  subjects, 
abolished  all  foreign  post-ofTices,  increased  their 
customs  duties,  and  in  every  other  way  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  Their  success 
in  preventing  the  Allies  from  piercing  the  Dar- 
danelles made  them  feel  like  conquerors  and 
awakened  in  them  the  hope  that  they  would 
again  become  a  world  power. 

THE  WAR  A  LONG  SOUGHT  OPPORTUNITY 

The  conditions  of  the  war  gave  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  its  longed-for  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Armenians.  At  the  very 
beginning  they  sent  for  some  of  the  Armenian 
leaders  and  notified  them  that  if  any  Armenians 
should  render  the  slightest  assistance  to  the 
Russians  when  they  invaded  Turkey,  they 
Wmld  not  stop  to  investigate  but  punish  the 
entire  race  for  it.  During  the  spring  of  1914 
they  evolved  their  plan  to  destroy  the  Annen- 
iau)  race.  They  criticized  their  ancestors  for 
Delecting  to  destroy  or  convert  the  Christian 
races  to  Mohammedanism  at  the  time  when 
they  first  subjugated  them.  Now,  as  four  of  the 
Great  Powers  were  at  war  with  them  and  the 
two  others  were  their  allies,  they  thought  the 
time  opportune  to  make  good  the  oversight  of 
tbdr  ancestors  in  the  1 5th  century.  They  con- 
chukd  that,  once  they  had  carried  out  their 
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plan,  the  Great  Powers  would  fmd  themselves 
before  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  their 
crime  would  be  condoned,  as  was  done  in  the 
caseof  themassacresof  1895-96,  whentheGreat 
Powers  did  not  even  reprimand  the  Sultan. 

They  had  drafted  the  able-bodied  Armenians 
into  the  army  without,  however,  giving  them 
arms;  they  used  them  simply  to  build  roads  or 
do  similar  menial  work.  Then,  under  pretext 
of  searching  the  houses  for  arms,  they  pillaged 
the  belongings  of  the  villagers.  They  requisi- 
tioned for  the  use  of  their  army  all  that  they 
could  get  from  the  Armenians,  without  paying 
for  it.  They  asked  them  to  make  exorbitant 
contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Defense  Committee. 

DIABOLICAL   CRUELTIES 

The  final  and  worst  measure  used  against 
the  Armenians  was  the  wholesale  deportation 
of  the  entire  population  from  their  homes  and 
their  exile  to  the  desert,  with  all  the  accom- 
panying horrors  on  the  way.  No  means  were 
provided  for  their  transportation  or  nourish- 
ment. The  victims,  which  included  educated 
men  and  women  of  standing,  had  to  walk  on 
foot,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  bands  of  crim- 
inals especially  organized  for  that  purpose. 
Homes  were  literally  uprooted;  families  were 
separated;  men  killed,  women  and  girls  violated 
daily  on  the  way  or  taken  to  harems.  Chil- 
dren were  thrown  into  the  rivers  or  sold  to 
strangers  by  their  mothers  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  The  facts  contained  in  the  reports 
received  at  the  Embassy  from  absolutely  trust- 
worthy eyewitnesses  surpass  the  most  beastly 
and  diabolical  cruelties  ever  before  perpetrated 
or  imagined  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Turkish  authorities  had  stopped  all  communi- 
cation between  the  provinces  and  the  capital 
in  the  naive  belief  that  they  could  consummate 
this  crime  of  the  ages  before  the  outside  world 
could  hear  of  it.  iSut  the  information  filtered 
through  the  Consuls,  missionaries,  foreign 
travellers  and  even  Turks.  We  soon  learned 
that  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  to  send  into  exile  the  entire 
Armenian  population  in  their  jurisdiction,  irre- 
spective of  age  and  sex.  The  local  officers, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  carried  out  literally 
those  instructions.  All  the  able-bodied  men 
had  either  been  drafted  into  the  army  or  dis- 
armed. The  remaining  people,  old  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  and  outrageous  treatment. 
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ta       The  Red  Cross  Magaihu 

I  took  occasion,  in  order  that  the  facts  might 
be  accurately  recorded,  to  have  careful  records 
kept  of  the  statements  which  were  made  to 
me  by  eyewitnesses  of  the  massacres.  These 
statements  included  the  reports  of  refugees  of 
all  sorts,  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  of  other 
witnesses.  Taken  together  they  form  an  ac- 
count of  certain  phases  of  the  great  massacre 
which  cannot  be  questioned  and  which  con- 
demns the  brutal  assassinators  of  this  race  be- 
fore all  the  world.  Much  of  the  material 
which  1  collected  has  already  been  published 
in_the  excellent  volume  of  documentary  ma- 
terial collected  by  Viscount  Bryce.  1  have 
space  here  to  quote  from  only  one  document. 
Strange  to  say  this  report  was  made  to  me  by  a 
German  missionary.  The  statement  was  made 
to  me  personally  and  put  in  writing  at  the  Em- 
bassy. 

We  often  did  not  know  where  to  hide  our- 
selves. From  all  sides,  neighbors  were  able 
to  shoot  into  our  windows;  during  the  nights,  it 
was  still  worse.  The  sick  nurse  and  myself  lay 
on  the  floor  in  order  to  avoid  the  shots.  The  walls 
of  the  orphanage  were  broken  through  by  cannon 
shots.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  orphans  all  alone. 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Government  that  we 
were  to  hand  over  to  them  all  our  people  in  the 
house,  big  or  small.  All  my  requests  and  petitions 
were  in  vain;  they  assured  us  on  their  word  of  honor 
that  they  would  be  provided  with  comforts  and  sent 
to  Ourfa.  1  then  went  to  appeal  to  the  Mutessarif. 
He  stood,  as  First  Commander,  by  the  side  of  a  can- 
non. He  would  not  even  listen  to  me;  he  had  be- 
come a  perfect  monster.  When  1  pleaded  with  him 
to  at  least  spare  the  children,  he  replied:  "You  can- 
not expect  the  Armenian  children  to  remain  alone 
with  the  Mohammedans;  they  must  leave  with  their 
nation."  We  were  allowed  only  to  retain  three 
girls  as  servants. 

It  was  that  very  afternoon  that  I  received  the 
first  terribk-  reports,  but  i  did  not  fully  believe 
them.  A  few  millers  and  bakers,  whose  services 
were  needed  by  the  Government,  had  remained 
and  they  received  the  news  first.  The  men  had  all 
been  tied  together  and  shot  outside  of  the  town. 
The  women  and  children  were  taken  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  placed  in  houses  by  the  hundred, 
and  cither  burned  alive  or  thrown  into  the  river. 
(Our  buildings  being  in  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town  we  could  receive  the  news  quite  promptly.) 
Furthermore,  one  could  sec  women  and  children 
pass  by  with  blood  streaming  down,  weeping. 
.  .  .  Who  can  describe  such  pictures?  Add  to 
all  this  the  sight  of  burning  houses  and  the  smell  of 
many  burning  corpses. 

Within  a  week  evcr>ihing  was  nearly  over.  The 
l^cers  boasted  now  of  their  bravery,  that  they  had 


succeeded  in  exterminating  the  wnoie  Annenian 
race.  Three  weeks  later  when  we  left  Mush,  the 
villages  were  still  burning.  Nothing  that  belonged 
to  the  Armenians,  either  in  the  city  or  the  villages, 
was  allowed  to  remain. 

In  Mush  alone  there  were  aj.ooo  Armenians; 
besides,  Mush  had  300  villages  with  a  large  Armen- 
ian population. 

We  left  for  Mezrch.  The  soldiers  who  accom- 
panied us  showed  us  with  pride  where  and  £011'  and 
bow  many  women  and  children  they  had  killed. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  see  upon  our  arrival  at 
Harput  that  the  orphanages  were  full.  This  was, 
however,  all  that  could  be  said.  Mamurct-ul- 
Aziz  has  become  the  cemetery  of  all  the  Armenians; 
all  the  Armenians  from  the  various  vilayets  were 
sent  there,  and  those  who  had  not  died  on  the  way, 
came  there  simply  to  find  their  graves. 

MEDIAEVAL  TORTURES  OUTDONE 

Another  terrible  thing  in  .Mamurct-ul-Aziz  was 
the  tortures  to  which  the  people  had  been  subjected 
for  two  months;  and  they  had  generally  treated  so 
harshly  the  families  of  the  better  class.  Feet,  hands, 
chests  were  nailed  to  a  piece  of  wood;  nails  of  lingers 
and  toes  were  torn  out;  beards  and  eyebrows  pulled 
out;  feet  were  hammered  with  nails,  as  they 
do  with  horses;  others  were  hung  with  their  feet  up 
and  heads  down  over  closets.  .  .  .  Oh!  How 
one  would  wish  that  all  these  facts  were  not  true 
In  order  that  people  outside  mifiht  not  hear  the 
screams  of  agony  of  the  p<x>r  victims,  min  stood 
around  the  prison  wherein  these  atrocities  were 
committed,  with  drums  and  whistles. 

On  July  ist,  the  first  2,000  were  dispatched  from 
Harput.  They  were  soldiers,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  they  would  build  roads.  I'fople  became 
frightened.     Whereupon  the  Vali  called  the  German 

missionary  .Mr. and  begged  him  to  quiet  the 

people;  he  was  so  very  sorry  that  they  all  had  such 
fears  etc.,  etc.  They  had  hardly  been  awav'  for  a 
day,  when  they  were  all  killed  in  a  mountain  pass. 
They  were  bound  together  and  when  the  Kurds  and 
soldiers  started  to  shoot  at  them,  some  managed  to 
escape  in  the  dark.  The  next  day  another  2.(kw 
were  sent  in  the  direction  of  Diarbekir.  Among 
those  deported  were  several  of  our  orphans  (boys) 
who  had  been  working  for  the  Government  all  the 
year  round.  Even  the  wives  of  the  Kurds  came  wiih 
their  knives  and  murdered  the  .-\rmenians.  Simie 
of  the  latter  succeeded  in  lleeing.  When  the  (jov- 
emmcnt  heard  that  some  Armenians  m.inaKed  to 
escape,  they  left  those  who  were  to  be  deported, 
without  food  for  two  days,  in  order  that  they  would 
be  too  weak  to  be  able  to  llee. 

All  the  high  Catholic  Armenians,  together  with 
their  Archbishop,  were  murdered. 

Up  to  now  there  still  remained  a  number  of 
tradesmen  whom  the  Government  needed  and  there- 
fore had  not  deported;  now  these  too  were  urJcrui 
.  to  leave  and  were  murdered. 
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As  diis  massacre  cH  the  Annenians,  judged 
both  hy  the  numbers  invcdved  and  the  meth- 
ods used,  was  the  greatest  single  horror  ever 
prrpetrated  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the 
qoKtions  will  often  be  asked,  how  many  Ar- 
menians were  actually  murdered  or  died  of 
ituvation  or  exposure?  How  many  were 
driven  into  a  miserable  exile?  Following  the 
inportant  collection  of  documents  made  by 
Viscount  Bryce  is  a  cajeful  summary  of  the 
bets.  The  total  Armenian  population  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  1913  is  here  placed  at 
between  1,600,000  and  2,000,000.  Of  these 
183,000  escaped  into  the  Russian  Caucasus  and 
4,200  into  Egypt.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  still  remain  in  Constantinople.  To 
this  figure  must  be  added  the  relatively  small 
number  of  survivors  who  escaped  death  and 
are  now  living  in  hiding  or  are  scattered  in  dis- 
tant provinces.  We  must  conclude  that  a 
million  Armenians  were  harried  out  of  their 
homes  in  the  peaceful  villages  and  populous 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  murdered  number 
from  600,000  to  800,000.  The  remainder,  in 
pitiful  want  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  hold 
out  their  hands  to  the  Christian  fellowship  of 
America 

Germany's  obvious  guilt 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  of  crucial  inter- 
est. In  how  far  was  the  German  Government 
responsible  for  the  murder  and  deportation  of 
the  Armenians?  Let  me  say  moil  emphatically, 
tie  German  Government  could  have  prevented  it. 
My  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  Gennan  Ambassador,  the 
late  Baron  Wangenheim,  in  behalf  of  the  Ar- 
menians, were  fruitless.  In  my  numerous  in- 
terviews with  him  1  tried  to  impress  him  with 
the  thought  that  the  world  would  consider 
Germany  morally  responsible  for  the  crimes  of 
her  ally.  I  urg^  that  even  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  it  was  not  to  Germany's  advan- 
tage that  the  Turks  should  destroy  the  con- 
structive elements  of  the  country,  as  that  would 
mean  the  economic  ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
Then,  in  the  event  that  Germany  should  be- 
come the  ruler  of  Turkey,  she  would  find  it  an 
empty  shell!  When  I  found  that  my  argu- 
ments were  of  little  avail,  1  suggested  to  my 
Government  the  desirability  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  to  the  end 
that  instructions  be  sent  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  Constantinople  to  insist  upon  a 
cessation    of    the    atrocities.    This    resulted 
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merely  in  a  note  from  the  German  Embassy 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  protesting  against  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Turks.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  note  was  merely  to  absolve  the 
German  Government  from  all  responsibility. 
It  had  no  practical  effect  whatsoever. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  Gennans  could  at  the  very  beginning 
have  stopped  these  horrors. 

THE   RED  CROSS   IN  TURKEY 

The  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Turkey  has  been  most  efficient.  It  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  funds  available.  While  1 
was  still  in  Turkey  our  national  organization 
besides  supplying  us  funds  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  sent  us  a  large  amount  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds.  As 
there  are  now  few  wounded  soldiers  to  take 
care  of,  the  Red  Cross  organization  in  Turkey 
is  free  to  devote  its  main  efforts  to  helping  the 
civilians  in  distress  including  Armenian  refu- 
gees. The  American  Red  Cross  has  to  date 
appropriated  $1,800,000  for  relief  work  in  Ar- 
menia and  Syria. 

No  definite  solution  may  as  yet  be  ventured 
as  to  the  Armenian  problem.  One  thing 
ought  to  be  certain:  The  Armenians  should  be 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turkish  rule. 

1  wonder  if  four  hundred  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, in  full  control  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  America,  are  going  to  again  con- 
done these  offences  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment! Will  they,  like  Germany,  take  the 
bloody  hand  of  the  Turk,  forgive  him  and 
decorate  him,  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  done  with 
the  highest  orders?  Will  the  outrageous  ter^ 
rorizing — ^the  cruel  torturing — the  driving  (rf 
women  into  the  harems — the  debauchery  of 
innocent  girls — the  sale  of  many  of  them  at 
eighty  cents  each — the  murdering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  the  deportation  to  and  star- 
vation in  the  deserts  of  other  hundreds  of 
thousands — the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
villages  and  cities — will  the  wilful  execution 
of  this  whole  devilish  scheme  to  annihilate 
the  Armenian,  Greek  and  Syrian  Christians  of 
Turkey — will  all  this  go  unpunished?  Witt 
the  Turks  be  permitted,  aye,  even  encouraged 
by  our  cowardice  in  not  striking  back,  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  all  Christians  in  their  power  as 
"unbelieving  dogs"?  Or  will  definite  steps 
be  promptly  taken  to  rescue  permanently  the 
remnants  of  these  fine,  old,  civilized.  Christian 
peoples  from  the  fangs  of  the  Turk? 


When  the  Boys  Come  Home 


By  John  Hay 


THERE'S  a  happy  time  coming. 
When  the  boys  come  home. 
There's  a  glorious  day  coming. 
When  the  boys  come  home. 
We  will  end  the  dreadful  story 
Of  this  treason  dark  and  gorv 
In  a  sunburst  of  glory, 
'  -When  the  boys  come  home. 


The  thinned  ranks  will  beproudest 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
And  their  cheer  will  ring  the  loudest 

When  the  boys  come  home. 

The  full  ranks  will  be  shattered, 

And  the  bright  arms  will  be  battered. 

And  the  battle-standards  tattered. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 


The  day  will  seem  brighter 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
For  our  hearts  will  be  lighter 
When  the  boys  come  home. 
V^ves  and  sweethearts  will  press  them 
In  their  arms  and  caress  them. 
And  pray  God  to  bless  them. 
When  the  boys  come  home. 


Their  bayonets  may  be  rusty. 

When  the  boys  come  home, 
And  their  uniforms  dusty, 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
But  all  shall  see  the  traces 
Of  battle's  royal  graces. 
In  the  brown  and  bearded  faces. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 


Our  love  shall  go  to  meet  them. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 
To  bless  them  and  to  greet  them. 

When  the  boys  come  home; 

And  the  fame  of  their  endeavor 

Time  and  change  shall  not  dissever 

From  the  nation's  heart  forever. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 


llifliatrO<mHn]i. 


'T'HEY  (the  population  of  Lille  and  Roubaix) 
'  must  suffer.  Each  day  that  the  Germans  grow 
weaker,  they,  who  are  dependent  now  upon  the 
Gennans  for  their  existence,  must  grow  weaker; 
but  there  has  never  been  a  morning  since  the  Ger- 
mans came,  when  the  people  have  not  said: 
"Perhaps  The  French  Will  Come  Back  To^ay." 
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By  Ruth    Wright  Kauffmann 

10/  At  Fit'lnlti) 

{Mrs.  Kauffmann,  the  wife  of  the  author,  Reginald  fyright  Kauffmann,  is  a  writer  of  much 
(Aility  herself.  She  was  abroad  in  1914  and  when  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies  she  realised  how 
little  Americans  understood  the  true  significance  of  the  war.  So  after  her  return  to  the  United 
States  she  asked  The  Vigilantes — the  patriotic  society  of  authors  who  are  donating  their  talents 
toward  furthering  patriotism — to  send  her  abroad  to  live  among  munition  workers,  farm-laborers, 
etc.    Of  their  problems  she  has  written  with  charm  and  real  understanding. — The  Editors.) 


IN  1914,  the  Germans  put  up  signs  in  Lille 
and  Roubaix  and  the  outlying  districts, 
which  they  still  occupy,  to  tell  us  how 
a  conquered  people  should  conduct 
itself;  now  their  signs  tell  us  that  peace 
lies  in  the  hands  of  our  civilians  if  they  will 
only  lift  them." 

"In  the  summer  of  1916,  I  saw  German 
sc^diers  in  the  large  public  square  at  Lille 
opening  boxes  of  sardines  and  drinking  bottles 
of  French  wine  while  they  gave  a  concert; 
our  half-crazed  people  looked  on  Before  1916 
was  past,  1  heard  a  German  soldier  plead  with 
a  French  woman  to  sell  him  half  her  meagre 
daily  ration  of  bacon,  that  he  might  send  it 
home  to  his  wife." 

Madame  Reboux,  in  an  interview  I  had  with 
her  this  afternoon,  was  trying  to  make  me 
understand,  so  far  as  mere  words  will,  the 
existence  of  a  district  of  100,000  civilians  under 
present  Gennan  military  rule.  She  was,  until 
the  enemy  stopped  its  publication,  the  editor 
of  an  influential  newspaper  of  Roubaix,  a 
city  just  north  of  Lille.  She  spent  twenty-six 
months  of  the  war  there.  This  afternoon  she 
was  sitting  opposite  me  at  a  table,  safe  in 
Paris,  her  large,  kindly  face  framed  in  mourn- 
ing. Though  her  own  daughter  died  as  the 
result  of  underfeeding,  she  spoke  almost  alto- 
gether of  the  people  she  left  alive — back  there 


in  Lille  and  Roubaix,  the  people  that  were 
happy  when  permission  was  finally  granted  to 
her  to  leave  them,  because  they  knew  she 
would   become  their  spokesman   here. 

"  In  any  event,  they  must  suffer.  Each  day 
that  the  Germans  grow  weaker,  they,  who  are 
dependent  now  upon  the  Germans  for  their 
existence,  must  grow  weaker;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  morning  since  the  Germans  came, 
when  the  people  have  not  said: 

"'Perhaps  the  French  will  come  back  to- 
day.'" 

She  had  brought  her  "notes"  of  the  events 
she  had  lived  through,  a  rough  diary  of  her 
twenty-six  months. 

"The  dogs,"  she  began,  as  she  glanced 
through  the  diary,  "  I  must  tell  you  about 
those  dogs." 

"Please,"  I  said. 

"just  a  moment.  I  must  explain  to  you 
about  an  invaded  city  now,  and  what  it  is  like. 

"  First,  when  the  Germans  arrived,  they 
took  away  all  the  bicycles,  the  cabs,  the  wag- 
ons, cut  off  the  telephone  and  closed  the  post- 
office  and  railways  to  the  inhabitants,  this  to 
stop  communication  with  the  outer'  world. 
They  levied  on  each  village  or  town  for  30  or 
40  or  100  million  francs,  as  the  case  might  be. 
They  took  over  the  banks,  and  gave  to  the 
civilians,    instead    of    their    French    money. 


"Qty-bonds,"  which  the  civilians  might  ex- 
change, at  a  loss,  into  marks.  Each  grown 
person  might  receive  in  city-bonds  never  more 
than  $io  every  fortnight,  and  each  child  $3, 
and  you  will  see  how,  as  the  prices  of  necessities 
mounted,  it  became  almost  impossible  to  keep 
alive  on  this.  In  1914,  the  shops  were  over- 
flowing— we  were  rich  industrially,  and  the  gro- 
cery stores  were  well  stocked  with  imperishable 
edibles  such  as  tinned  goods,  and  the  dry-goods 
stores  were  filled  with  dresses  and  shoes  and 
underwear,  table  linen,  blankets,  furniture; 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  prosperity. 
Now,  the  people,  who  have  heard  guns  every 
day  of  these  three  years,  find  only  empty, 
desolate  shops.  Nothing  is  left,  nothing, 
nothing.  The  shelves  of  shoes  are  dreams  of 
the  past:  the  people  have  only  their  wooden 
sabots  left.  There  is  no  food  of  any  sort, 
except  the  few  litres  of  milk  from  the  tiny 
proportion  of  thin  cows  that  are  remaining,  a 
few  eggs  from  the  scattering  of  hens  itemized 
but  not  yet  Germanized,  and  the  food  that 
the  neutrals  can  get  to  us." 

"About  those  dogs,  Madame?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

THOSE  GERMAN   SIGNS 

"Just  a  moment.  When  the  Germans 
arrived,  they  at  once  started  putting  up  signs, 
innumerable  signs,  the  French  translation 
opposite  the  German  original,  for  the  people 
could  not  read  German.  The  signs  were 
before  one's  nose  everywhere,  in  one's  house 
at  the  front  door  where  the  list  of  original 
inhabitants  and  the  list  of  soldiers  to  be  lodged 
and  fed  was  placed;  at  every  corner— and 
forever  changed  for  fresh  orders:  'All  doors 
to  be  open  day  and  night' —  'The  civilians 
not  to  leave  their  houses  after  eight  p.  m.'  (for 
two  months  it  was  after  four  p.  m.) — 'Cards 
of  identity  to  be  procured ' — '  No  news- 
papers to  enter  the  city  except  those  provided 
by  the  military' — 'No  one  to  sleep  at  his 
neighbor's  without-  military  permission' — 
'No  packa^  to  be  taken  out  of  the  town 
limits'  {the  countryside  is  so  linked  together 
that  one  town  merges  into  another) — 'Forty 
francs  to  be  paid  for  each  dog.'  " 

"Oh,  yes,  the  dogs!" 

"Just  a  moment.  The  people  used  to 
laugh  as  they  passed  by  the  signs:  they  would 
barely  glance  at  them,  and  they  would  laugh. 
Then  one  day,  a  fresh  sign  glared  into  every- 
ooe's  face: 
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"the  civil  population   is    forbidden    to" 
laugh  at  the  signs 

"It  is  easy  to  forbid  a  conquered  pe(q>le;  it 
is  hard  to  compel  them. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE   SEWING  MACHINES 

"It  was  decided  that  the  civilians  must 
work  for  their  conquerors.  The  Germans 
needed  sacks,  which  they  were  going  to  fill  with 
sand  and  pile  into  barricades.  They  collected 
the  young  women  of  all  classes  and  told  them 
that  it  was  time  for  all  to  work,  that  from  five 
to  six  francs  a  day  would  be  paid  for  the  labor, 
as  the  present  rulers  were  a  just  people,  and 
that  sacks  were  to  be  made.  They  indicated 
the  methods.  In  a  central  building  they  had 
placed  a  great  quantity  of  sewing-machines. 
The  material  was  there,  the  thread  was 
there. 

"The  young  women  refused.  For  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  stood,  always  refusing.  The 
Germans  then  attempted  force;  they  pricked 
the  women  with  their  bayonets.  The  women 
continued  to  refuse. 

"Finally  the  Germans  sent  them  home. 
There  were  too  many  of  them.  It  might  be 
best  to  go  about  it  another  way. 

"To  each  house  a  machine  was  carried  by  a 
German  soldier.  An  officer  appeared,  bring- 
ing so  much  material  for  each  person,  and 
announced  that  the  next  morning  he  would 
return  and  collect  the  finished  article:  he  was 
sharp  in  his  command,  and  he  had  only  one 
woman  to  deal  with  at  a  time. 

"The  next  morning,  all  the  machines  were 
on  the  pavement, 

"  How  could  they  work  for  Germany?" 
Madame  Reboux  asked.  "Their  men  were 
sending  bullets  to  drive  the  Germans  back. 
Should  these  women  help  to  make  sacks  to 
keep  the  bullets  from  being  effective?" 

"The  food  became  more  and  more  a  prob- 
lem. What  meat  could  be  bought  was  of 
inferior  quality.  Besides,  on  $\o  a  fortnight, 
one  could  buy  very  little  of  anything.  The 
coal  gave  out,  except  for  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time.  The  women  broke  up  their  furniture 
and  all  the  doors  that  were  unnecessary  and 
made  fires  of  them.  When  the  wood  was 
exhausted,  families  would  huddle  in  the 
churches  to  keep  warm,  or,  more  often,  go  to 
bed.  The  coal  was  so  limited  that  many, 
when  1  left,  were  cooking  their  rice  only  once 
in  three  days,  thus  saving  two  days'  fuel. 


II  ihr  niMhhici  vieu  on  the  pavemHt" 


Miny  died  of  the  cold.  My  physician  told 
me  not  long  ago  that,  if  the  rations  and  means 
df  cooking  them  were  not  increased  within  six 
iDonths,  two-thirds  of  the  population  would 
d*  of  tuberculosis.  Do  you  know  what  the 
present  rations  are? — 

3o  grams  of  rice  a  day, 

lo  grams  of  sugar, 
JO  grams  of  bacon. 
Occasionally  a  few  vegetables. 
Once  every  two  or  three  months,  two  kilos  of 
potatoes; 

nd  as  one  kilo  of  potatoes  costs  thirty  francs, 
ley  are  a  luxury  not  often  to  be  afforded. 
idecd,  the  luxuries  are  beyond  frequent  use. 
_t  thirty-five  francs  the  kilo  for  coffee,  forty- 
ine  francs  for  cocoa  and  four  francs  for  an 
Se>  that  is  no  wonder. 

DESPERATE  MEASURES  TO  OBTAIN  FOOD 

"'  You  know,  we  are  close  to  a  corner  of 
slgium  that  is  still  Belgium.  A  short  walk 
ould  bring  one  there,  but  barbed-wire  en- 
1^  elements  two  yards  high  prevent.    Once 

s  while,  however,  someone  runs  the  risk, 
^^t  long  ago,  two  women  succeeded  in  bring- 
S  back,  nearly  to  Roubaix,  some  chocolate, 
'■"*Te  bread  and  a  few  eggs.  In  the  distance 
'^y  spied  two  German  officers,  and  quickly 
'^yhid  in  the  underbrush  until  they  should 
*-ss.  The  soldiers  did  not  see  them,  but 
*^ir  dogs  smelled  them  out.  The  women 
■^  tew  themselves  on  their  knees  and  begged  not 
^  be  put  into  prison  or  sent  to  Germany,  for 
•^<ir  children's  sakes. 

"One  of  the  officers  finally  said: 

"'Very  well,  I  wili  punish  you  instead  on 
•te  spot' — and  he  set  the  trained  dogs  on  them. 

"A  little  boy,  quite  small,  told  his  mother 
'liat  he  was  sure  he  could  crawl  through  the 
barbed  wire  meshes,  and  won,  at  length,  her 
Consent  to  let  him  try.  He  was  found  on  the 
toad,  close  by  the  entanglement,  a  long  loaf 
in  his  hand:  he  had  been  shot  dead. 

"Yet  we  always  believed,"  Madame  Re- 
boux  insisted.  "  Every  day  there,  they  still 
believe  that  the  French  will  return  that  day. 
"One  is  permitted  to  go  on  the  tramways, 
but  the  Germans  are  very  suspicious  and  will 
frequently  stop  the  tram  to  investigate  every 
passenger  aboard.  It  happened  to  me  once. 
They  put  the  men  on  one  side  and  the 
on    the    other,    stripped    everyone, 
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examined  their  bodies  to  see  that  nothing  was 
written  on  them — they  always  expect  writing 
— examined  our  papers,  searched  our  clothes 
to  see  that  no  package  was  concealed  about  us, 
and  questioned  us  as  to  our  families  and  as  to 
where  we  were  going  and  why.  And  most  of 
the  women  were  going  merely  on  errands  oi 
mercy.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hospital  at 
Lille  that  day. 

"A  little  boy  lay  there  with  a  hole  in  his 
forehead  and  three  fingers  missing. 

"'What  happened  to  you?'  I  asked. 

"  'They  put  a  grenade  in  my  hand  and  said 
I  was  to  hold  it.' 

"  And  here,  1  cannot  help  remembering 
another  little  boy  whom  1  recently  saw  re- 
patriated and  reunited  with  his  father.  The 
father  was  so  happy,  but  after  three  years 
the  child  did  not  recognize  him.  The  father 
was  frantic  for  news  of  his  wife  and  his  other 
son,  Jean. 

"Suddenly  the  child  put  his  hands  before 
his  eyes. 

"  'Oh,  the  head  of  Mamma  against  the  wall, 
and  the  legs  of  Jean! '  That  was  all  he  could 
say.  That  is  all  he  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
say." 

THE   FATE  OF  THE   DOGS 

"What  about  the  dogs?"  1  asked  again, 
for  Madame  Reboux  had  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  was  looking  into  space.  "  Did  you  mean 
the  German  police  dogs?" 

"No;  ours,"  she  answered. 

Then  her  eyes  lighted. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  1  must  tell  you  about 
them. 

"  You  know,  in  our  part  of  France  everyone 
has  his  dog.  Just  like  the  Belgians.  They 
work  for  us,  and  we  work  for  them:  we  love 
them.  Well,  the  Germans  taxed  the  dogs. 
They  put  up  more  signs,  levying  a  tax  of 
forty  francs  for  each  dog. 

"The  injustice— the  impossibility;  forty 
francs  in  our  starving  town.  Not  one  in- 
habitant in  twenty  could  afford  it,  so  we  all 
consulted  together,  and  all  acted  together. 

"The  next  morning,  the  Germans  saw  float- 
ing, drowned,  in  the  canal,  the  bodies  of  every 
dog  in  our  part  of  Roubaix.  And  wrapped 
over  the  body  of  each  dog  was  a  French  flag. 
And  on  the  white  stripe  of  each  flag  was  writ- 
ten: 

"'dead  for  France!'" 


Crusaders  Of  To-day 


By  Private  Harold  R.  Peat 


ILaU  fri  BaUalin,  rif  Camidun 


'pRIFAlE  Peat,  a  young  Canadian,  Kent  overseas  with  the  first  Canadian  contingent.  He  fought 
S^  all  through  the  long  hitler  fray  u-ken  the  British  struggled  desperately  to  stem  the  tide  of  Mili- 
tarism until  sufficient  men  and  munitions  could  be  obtained.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  that  terrible  fight 
at  Ypres  where  the  Canadians  made  history  and  saved  civilization.  Finally  an  explosive  bulUt 
laid  him  low  and  he  lay  on  the  battlefield  for  fifty-izco  hours,  at  death's  door;  yet  with  a  sublime  trust 
in  God  he  never  lost  faith  that  he  would  be  rescued.  This  faith  in  a  Divine  Providence  which  under- 
lies  the  rough  exterior  of  the  soldier  is  most  splendidly  emphasized  in  the  following  article  and  in  his 
book,  "Private  Peat — His  Own  Story,"  perhaps  the  most  absorbing  of  soldier  tales  that  the  war 
has  produced  so  far. — The  Editors. 


WRITE  me  an  article  on  the 
softer  aspects  of  War," 
said  an  editor  to  me  the 
other  day. 
It  is  not  possible.  There 
are  no  truly  softer  aspects  of  War,  All  of 
War  is  dreadful.  All  of  War  is  horror.  All 
of  War  is  killing,  and  maiming,  hurting  and 
mutilating.  All  of  War  is  rough.  Vet  under- 
neath the  roughness  of  War  there  is,  at  least 
in  the  Allied  soldier,  a  stratum  of  sentiment,  of 
refinement,  of  goodness,  of  truth  and  of  the 


finer,  better,  truer  religion  which  is  the  out- 
come of  this  War  of  Wars. 

It  is  not  a  normal  life  this  one  of  fighting. 
Every  instinct  of  the  Allied  soldier  is  for 
peace,  quiet,  and  undisturbed  career  in  chosen 
trade  or  profession,  or  it  may  be  in  hobby  or 
research.  The  average  man  reaches  France 
comparatively  little  roughened  for  his  experi- 
ence in  the  camps,  in  the  camps  he  has  still 
something  of  the  home  influence.  He  sees 
his  women  folk  on  occasions.  He  is  associat- 
ing at  times  with  men  yet  in  civilian  life.    He 


r"' 


has  not  yet  had  to  defend  himself  from  a 
Kving  foe.     He  has  not  as  yet  had  to  kill. 

The  average  man  gets  to  France.  In  the 
camps  there  conditions  are  very  much  as 
thty  were  at  home.  The  work  is  harder,  the 
discipline  yet  more  rigid.  There  is  nothing  of 
feminine  influence.  There  is  no  association 
with  persons  who  recall  days  of  civilian  life. 
It  is  a  world  of  men,  at  men's  work,  peopled 
with  men. 

The  little  niceties  trf  life  vanish.  He  for- 
gets that  once  he  could  not  take  a  meal  without 
a  serviette  and  a 
finger-bowl.  All  that 
remains  to  him,  and 
increases  as  time  goes 
on,  is  his  instinct  to 
share  all  that  he  has 
with  the  other  fellow. 
Always  there  comes 
the  greater  spirit  of 
comradeship  and 
good-fellowship  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder — worid  won- 
der—that the  Allied 
soldier  who  has  seen 
red  murder  done  by 
the  Hun,  who  has 
seen  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children,  yet  succours  as  tenderly 
the  wounded  enemy  as  he  does  his  comrade  in 
the  ranks.  It  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence 
for  an  Allied  soldier  to  risk  his  own  life  to  bring 
m  the  helpless,  though  still-breathing  form,  of  a 
fallen  foeman.  This  is  where  proof  positive 
is  found  that  the  roughness  of  the  fighting 
man  is  only  a  surface  disfigurement.  It  is 
not  deep;  it  is  not  permanent.  In  his  heart, 
deep  down  in  the  soul  of  him,  the  soldier  of 
to-day,  the  modem  crusader,  the  man — the 
ordinary  man  of  everyday  affairs — ^who  is 
fighting  for  an  ideal,  a  principle  and  a  right, 
is,  as  the  little  Cockney  soldier  would  say,  a 
bit  of  "ort-right." 

What  higher  praise  can  man  have?  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  language  is  curiously  devoid  of 
eulogistic  terms.  We  have  not  words  in  which 
to  express  our  admiration  of  our  fellow-man. 
We  leave  it  to  feelings,  and  thoughts  and  in- 
articulate actions.  We  are  an  inarticulate 
face.  But  how  we  feel!  -  How  we  honor  the 
nianwhois"orl-right"I    ' 


IN  THE  trenches  the  boys  compare  the 
^  merits  of  their  mothers.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  that  spirit  of  mother- 
love  which  surrounds  us,  blesses  us 
and  leads  us  to  higher  things.  We 
gather  together  in  the  trench  and  we 
talk  of  mother — mother — mother.  The 
lad  whose  mother  cried  and  fainted 
when  he  left  quietly  drops  out.  He 
never  shows  his  letters  from  home  be- 
cause it  is  possible  she  writes  htm  la- 
ments and  moanings.  But  those  of  us 
who  have  a  home  courage  of  which  we 
talk — how  we  boast!  Mother  is  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  vrinning  of  this 
war." — Private  Peat. 


CrusaderT'i^  To-day    23 

Soldiers  do  not  pray  in  the  trenches  on  their 
knees.  I  have  only  known  one  soldier  who 
prayed.  He  did  so  every  time  the  shells 
came  across  from  the  enemy  lines.  When 
the  guns  ceased  to  play,  or  when  we  were  back 
in  billets,  his  language  and  his  bearing  were 
no  better,  nor  were  they  perhaps  as  good  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  have  no  use  for 
"death-bed"  repentance  on  the  battlefield. 
We  do  not  know  at  what  moment  our  eternal 
trumpet  may  sound.  We  are  always  ready 
in  our  souls  for  the  great  "last  post,"  the  "taps" 
as  the  United  States 
Army  has  it. 

Yet.  the  huts  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are 
crowded  ateveiy  ser- 
vice. There  will  be 
the  service  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  at 
one  hour,  and  for  the 
various  Protestant 
denominations  at  an- 
other. The  Chaplain 
is  a  man,  for  we,,  in 
all  probability,  will 
have  seen  him  show 
his  mettle  as  a  fight- 
ing man  when  emerg- 
ency has  called,  at 
any  rate  we  will  know 
him  as  a  brave  man, 
without  cant  and  without  prejudice,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  cloth.  We  listen  to  him,  we  re- 
spect him  and  we  learn  from  him,  but  I  don't 
say  that  we  will  not  swear  immediately  the 
service  is  over. 

To  us,  the  soldiers  who  have  been  "there," 
to  those  of  us  who  have  suffered  and  who 
know,  one  of  the  basest  of  base  calumnies 
which  the  German  propagandist  scatters 
abroad  is  the  slurs  against  the  Red  Cross 

On  the  battlefield  we  do  not  actively  think 
of  the  organization  as  the  Red  Cross.  To  us 
it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Army — the  Amiy 
Medical  Corps,  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  But  we  know 
fuH  well  that  the  Red  Cross  is  working  through 
them,  that  the  one  insignia  is  the  honor  bar 
of  all. 

"Your  son  is  gone  for  ever  —  if  he  is  an 
officer,  his  life  is  of  one  day's  length  from  tfie 
time  he  reaches  the  trenches." 

How  many  times  have  parents  anxiousfy 
asked  me  if  that  were  true.  "  You  are  bound 
to  lose  your  boy."    The  mother  will  come  to 
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MOVING  THE  WOUNDED  TO  THE  REAR 


In  three  yean  of  the  ir 


me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  repeat  that 
statement. 
T  Yes;  mother,  you  will  lose  your  boy — lose 
him  most  assuredly,  but  your  son  will  come 
back  to  you  a  man.  Luck  may  have  it  that 
he  "get  his"  within  an  hour  or  so  of  going  into 
the  trenches.  The  great  chance  is  that  he 
will  be  there  for  days  and  maybe  months, 
and  the  greater  chance  is  that  he  will  not  be 
killed,  but  get  wounded.  Of  the  fatal  casual- 
ties in  the  Canadian  troops  for  three  years  of 
fighting,  and  three  years  of  fighting  such  as 
cannot  be  repeated,  these  have  been  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Only  5  per  cent,  in  three 
years  of  all  those  men  have  been  killed. 

Of  the  four  and  a  half  million  odd  of  casual- 
ties which  have  occurred  in  three  years  of 
fighting,  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  men  have 
died  of  wounds.  Learn  those  facts  by  heart. 
They  are  indisputable — Ottawa,  London,  or 
Washington  will  suppy  you  with  the  same 
figures.  When  the  insidious  story  of  the 
(jerman  snake  reaches  you.  fling  these  facts 
in  the  teeth  of  it. 

To-day,  the  casualties  of  necessity  must  be  j 
less.     Three  years  ago,  two  years  ago.  one  and  ' 


a  half  years  ago  and  one  year  ago,  we  were 
forced  to  throw  half-trained,  and  partially 
equipped  troops  into  the  field  against  a  foe 
which  had  had  forty  years  of  strenuous  and 
scientific  preparation.  To-day  we  are  pre- 
pared. Our  three  years  of  holding  the  foe 
back  with  one  hand,  and  getting  ready  with 
the  other  hand,  have  been  full  and  fertile. 
We  have  succeeded.  We  have  the  foe  where 
we  wanted  him.  We  have  still  a  long,  tedious, 
difficult  job  ahead  of  us  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory, but  with  trained  men,  finished  equip- 
ment, and  plentiful  munitions,  allied  to  our 
stout  hearts  and  our  indomitable  courage,  we 
must  win. 

There  must  be  Victory  before  there  is  Peace. 

Your  boy  is  not  bound  to  die,  nor  yet  is  he 
bound  to  be  physically  incapacitated  for  all 
his  days,  but  he  is  offering  all  gladly  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  which  civilization  must  have. 

Why  do  the  wounded  not  die? 

We  do  not  die  because  we  have  such  in- 
finite faith  and  hope  and  trust. 

We  do  not  die  because  we  are  firmly  con- 
.vinced  of  the  infaliilwlity  of  the  Red  Cross. 

I  lay  on  the  battlefield  after  I  was  wounded 


EVEKYBODY  SMILKS  ON  THE  WAY  TO  ItLIGHlY 
It  i>  tcUom  a  man  hai  to  lie  out  after  being  wouniled.    The  Red  Cross  bearers  will  seek  him  o 
him  during  the  entire  journey  lo  recovery 


t  and  they  will  never  leave 


for  fifty-two  hours,  without  dressing,  without 
water,  and  without  food.  Nothing  was  with 
me,  but  God  and  hope. 

I  knew  that  if  "they"  found  me.  I  would  be 
safe.     1  knew  that  I  could  not  die. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  has  to  lie  out  after 
being  wounded.  The  main  cause  of  such  a 
happening  is  the  man's  own  fault.  I  crawled 
away  and  hid  for  I  feared  capture  b>'  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  all  that  were  left  alive 
of  my  ccHnrades.  We  knew  that  they  killed 
our  wounded  at  times,  and  we  had  seen  the  - 
bodies  of  our  crucified  sergeants.  1  was  not 
unconscious  and  instinct  led  me  to  iiide.  That 
was  why  the  stretcher-bearers  did  not  come 
across  me  between  Friday  and  Monday;  be- 
sides the  Hun  does  not  respect  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  man  with  it  on  his  arm  is  as 
liable  to  receive  a  bullet  whilst  he  is  discharg- 
ing his  dangerous  duty  to  the  wounded  as  is 
the  fighting  man  in  the  ranks. 

1  am  not  the  only  wonder  case  of  living 
after  a  severe  wound,  1  know  a  young  fel- 
low from  my  own  home  town  <»f  Hdmonton, 
who  was  shot  in  more  than  five  places,  whose 
leg  was  shattered,  and  who  la>'  out  for  five 


days  and  five  nights,  and  to-day  he  is  able  to 
go  about — lame  it  is  true,  but  living. 

In  my  case  one  side  was  totally  paralyzed 
as  a  result  of  the  explosive  bullet  which  hit 
me.  For  long  I  suffered  torture  with  the 
weight  of  my  knapsack  pressing  into  the  gap- 
ing hole  below  my  right  lung  through  which 
the  bullet  had  exploded.  At  last  i  chewed 
through  the  strap  of  it,  and  at  length  too,  1 
was  able  with  my  left  hand,  feeble  though  its 
movements  were,  to  loosen  the  string  of  the 
emergency  dressing  with  which  every  soldier's 
tunic  is  equipped  in  a  concealed  pocket.  I 
was  able  to  plug  roughly  and  only  temporarily 
the  blooding  gash.  What  if  the  supply  of 
emergency  dressings  had  given  out  before 
reaching  me?  If  all  the  Red  Cross  workers 
who  handle  surgical  dressings  could  realize 
even  to  half  the  extent,  the  importance,  the 
vital  importance  of  their  work,  there  would  be 
three  women  to  each  job  where  there  is  only 
one  now. 

You  may  save  the  life  of  your  own  son.  hus- 
band, brother,  or  sweetheart,  by  commencing  to 
■work  for  the  Red  Cross  within  the  next  hour, 

"  I  could  not  die."     We  youngsters  who  get 
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into  the  trenches  for  the  first  time,  know  that 
some  time,  somehow,  some  place,  we  are 
going  to  get  "plugged".  We  are  rather  cur- 
ious about  the  matter.  We  see  a  man  who  is 
wearing  one  or  two  or  maybe  four  or  five  of  the 
gold  honor  bars  on  his  tunic  cuff.  We  know 
the  insignia  of  honorable  wounds.  We  ask 
him  questions.  If  he  is  a  French  poilu,  or 
an  English  Tommy,  or  a  Canadian  Canuck, 
or  an  Anzac  or  yet  a  Boer  from  South  Africa, 
he  will  tell  you  of  the  impossibility  of  dying 
once  "they  get  hold  of  you."  He  will  tell 
you  of  the  treatment  in  hospital — "Excell- 
ent," He  will  tell  you  of  the  doctors — "  Mag- 
nificent." He  will  tell  you  of  the  nurses — 
"Angels  of  Mercy." 

Then  one's  own  faith  grows  and  one  tells 
the  story.  In  a  while  one  is  a  veteran  too, 
with  gold  stripes  and  experience  which  lends 
color  to  the  undoubted  facts.  The  Red 
Cross  is  always  loo  per  cent,  efficient.  That 
efficiency  is  indispensable,  but  it  cannot  be 
kept  up  without  continuous  and  increasing 
support.  Increasing,  because  of  the  increas- 
ing offensive  which  we  Allies  must  take,  in- 
creasing because  of  the  increasing  numbers 
trf  our  troops  in  the  field,  increasing  because 
of  the  larger  number  of  Hun  prisoners  we  are 
taking  each  day. 

"  The  Red  Cross  sells  the  goods  to  the  men." 
Here  is  another  hoary  tale  of  the  German  prop- 
agandist. This  tale  has  a  friend  in  too  many 
women.  1  have  had  it  repeated  to  me  under 
many  disguises.  1  have  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  undeniably  lazy  woman  who  did  not  care 
to  make  time  for  :her  country's  work.  I 
have  heard  it  pass  from  lip  to  lip  and  gather 
force  as  it  went.  !  can  give  an  actual  source 
of  such  a  story. 

I  was  having  a  hand  in  a  poker  game.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  month  and  my  five  dol- 
lars pay  was  on  its  last  legs.  I  got  in  beyond 
my  depth.  We  are  scrupulous  to  a  degree  in 
discharging  all  debts  in  the  trenches.  Who 
knows  that  the  next  "Wee  Willie"  won't  get 
one  of  us,  and  think  of  the  dishonor  of  "going 
West"  with  a  poker  debt  around  our  neck! 

I  was,  speaking  in  the  vernacular,  in  the 
soup.  I  got  a  parcel  from  home.  Against  the 
advice  1  had  given  the  home  folk  time  and 
again,  they  had  sent  me  three  khaki  sweaters. 
Here  was  the  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
A  couple  of  fellows  in  my  own  section  wanted 
sweaters.  They  offered  to  buy  them  from 
me.    They  were  my  sweaters,  not  the  sweat- 


ers of  the  Red  Cross.  I  got  the  requisite 
number  of  cents  to  pay  my  just  debts.  That 
is  the  source  of  the  story. 

Bill  got  one  of  the  sweaters.  They  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  knitted  and  comfortable. 
He  wrote  home  to  his  mother  "I  bought  a 
sweater  from  Peat  for  so  much."  His  mother 
told  Mrs.  Jones  that  her  son  Bill  had  bought 
one  of  the  sweaters  which  she  had  knitted. 
That  was  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross 
unit.  On  the  way  home  Mrs.  Jones  told  Mrs. 
Garrity  that  Bill  Perkins  had  bought  a  sweater 
in  the  trenches.  Mrs.  Garrity  told  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Martin  told  Mrs.  Mountjoy 
that  the  Red  Cross  sold  a  sweater  to  Bill 
Perkins,     "His  mother  told  Mrs.  Jones,  who 

told  Mrs.  who  told  Mrs.  and  so 

forth."  Eventually  the  story  reaches  the 
ears  of  the  pro-German.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  The  thing  is  repeated  and 
repeated  again.  Somebody  refuses  to  con- 
tinue Red  Cross  work  because  of  the  unproved 
statement. 

Believe  no  statement  until  you  have  full 
proof  of  its  conclusiveness,  which  may  be 
derogatory  to  the  Red  Cross  or  to  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  or  workers. 

That  is  my  considered  advice  to  all  persons 
who  may  hear  stories  such  as  these  repeated. 
Further,  you  are  quite  safe  in  denying  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  Red  Cross  before 
you  get  the  proof,  because  the  Red  Cross  ser- 
vice is  above  reproach. 

The  moral  welfare  of  the  soldier,  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  man  in  the  trench  as  regards  his 
creature  comforts,  the  welfare  of  the  tortured 
body  of  the  wounded  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
folk  at  home.  It  is  through  the  homefolk 
that  the  enemy  seeks  to  injure  the  fighting 
man  in  his  own  insidious,  poisonous,  disgust- 
ing way.  It  is  by  frightening  the  mothers,  it 
is  by  hurting  the  pride  of  the  fathers,  it  is  by 
indirectly  insulting  soldiers  and  nurses  that  the 
Hun  seeks  to  gain  a  subtle  victory. 

We  soldiers  are  not  saints.  We  do  not  set 
up  to  be  models  of  humanity.  We  are  men. 
We  are  men  with  men's  faults  and  weaknesses 
and  frailties.  Folks,  remember  when  you 
think  of  these  things,  that  we  are  your  men, 
that  we  are  your  Fighting  Men;  that  we  are 
offering  ourselves  for  your  sakes.  Folks, 
have  mercy  as  God  himself  has  mercy.  Look 
below  the  roughened  surface  as  God  in  Heaven 
looks  below  the  scarred  and  blackened  tissue 
that  covers  a  heart  which  is  true. 


THE  MONTH'S  PROGRESS 


MAJOR  MURPHY'S  RESIGNATION 

THE  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  Red 

*  Qoss  situation  during  the  past  month  has 

teen  the  resignation  in  Paris  of  Major  Grayson 

M.  P.  Murphy,  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to 

Emipe,  who  has  resigned  to  return  to  the  army. 

OnJy  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to 

ste  the  woric  which  Major  Murphy  has  done 

in  France  these  past  six  months,  or  who  have 

lud  knowledge  of  those   seemingly  endless 

ablegrams    received    in    Washington    signed 

"Murphy,"  can  realize  the  loss  which  the  Red 

Cross  has  sustained. 

Whatever  other  drawbacks  the  Red  Cross 
may  possess  as  an  organization,  lack  of  con- 
tinuity, however,  is  not  among  them.  Com- 
missioner James  H.  Perkins,  taken  from  his 
work  in  Rome  to  assume  the  reins  which 
Major  Murphy  has  hitherto  held,  is  one  of 
the  eighteen  original  Red  Cross  executives  sent 
to  France,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  situation  he  is  now  called  on  to  meet.  He 
will  find  a  tremendously  reinforced  Red  Cross 
ahrays  behind  him  as  Major  Murphy  found 
behind  him  an  earlier  organization. 

The  Red  Cross  to-day  is  as  different  from 
what  it  was  a  month  ago  as  it  is  different  from 
what  it  will  be  a  month  hence.  There  were 
five  million  Red  Cross  members  behind  Major 
Murphy.  There  are  more  than  twenty  million 
Red  Qoss  members  toKiay.  To-morrow  is 
craning. 

THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

ANY  one  who  enjoys  doing  tricks  with 
figures  can  amuse  himself  to  the  full  these 
days  by  casting  his  eyes  over  the  Red  Cross 
activities,  with  the  delightful  certainty  that 
his  forecasts  will  always  fall  short  of  the  actual 
achievement. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  with  a 
school  enrollment  (^  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  reports  loo  per  cent,  membership 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  the  country  at 
hrg:  there  are  more  than  twenty-three  million 
school  boys  and  girls.  How  long  will  it  take 
the  Junior  Red  Qoss  to  enroll  them  all? 

Again,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Ocas  m  Arizona  are  altering  the  landscape  of 


that  trans-continental  crossed  land  by  gather- 
ing up  the  tin  cans  along  the  railroads  and 
highways,  and  selling  their  booty  for  the  Red 
Cross  at  varying  prices  per  ton.  In  southern 
California  the  Junior  members  of  one  chapter 
are  turning  in  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  by 
collecting  old  tinfoil.  Are  there  more  tin  cans 
in  Arizona  than  tinfoil  in  California? 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  will  be  enrolling  all 
the  school  children  of  this  country  as  members. 
Every  school  in  the  land  will  become  a  Red 
Cross  Auxiliary.  Bound  up  with  the  Red  Cross 
wi!!  be  the  War  Savings  plan,  the  American 
Library  Ass(x:iation  plan,  the  Garden  Associa- 
tion plan,  and  possibly  other  national  educa-> 
tionai  plans. 

No  one  who  knows  the  children  of  America 
can  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  this  movement  which 
in  addition  to  its  practical  value  means  that 
every  boy  and  girl  trf  our  nation  will  become 
familiar  with  the  Red  Cross  ideals  of  service 
and  patriotism. 

A  new  citizenship  cannot  fail,  in  time,  to 
emerge. 

$75,000,000  EXPENDED 

'TpHERE  will  be  a  grim  satisfaction  for 
*■  most  of  us  in  the  news  that  of  the  hundred 
million  dollars  contributed  to  the  War  Fund 
last  June  about  seventy-five  millions  have  been 
appropriated  up  to  January  i,  1918.  The 
proportion  of  expenditures  has  been,  roughly, 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  America  for  every 
three  dollars  in  France-  These  millions  have 
been  spent  purely  for  so-called  war  purposes — ■ 
meaning  purposes  calculated  directly  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  the  morale  of  our  army  and  the 
annies  of  our  allies. 

Napoleon  lost  Waterloo  because  Grouchy 
was  fifteen  minutes  late.  Nowadays  not  only 
is  victory  itself  a  matter  of  minutes,  but  with 
the  deadly  methods  of  warfare  in  use,  delay 
means  death  to  the  bombed  or  gassed  soldier. 

Perhaps  this  sheds  light  on  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  largest  single  items  in  the  list  of 
expenditures  are  transportation  and  hospital 
supply — with  all  they  may  mean  in  the  future 
when  the  American  Army  has  gone  into 
action  on  a  great  scale.  The  other  items  are 
too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be  gone 
into  at  this  moment,  their  several  proportions 
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al  expenditure  being  about  the  same 
;  War  Council's  report  on  the  work 
nber  i,  1917,  issued  last  December, 
act  that  seventy-five  millions  have 
been  efficiently  spent  is  |>ood  measure 
desperate  need  which  still  remains  to 
j. 

HE  RELIEF  OF  GUATEMALA 
£RE  is  a  tragic  irony  about  the  recent 
rthquake    in     Guatemala     that     is    en- 
id  a  hundred  fold  is  the  stor>'  of  that 
■strophe  comes  in  by  wireless  and  letter. 
'    as    recently    as    December    13th,    the 
iricans  in  that  Central  American  city  had 
ipleted  their  plans  Tor  aiding  their  distant 
ther  country.    Thev  made  application  for 
mbership  in  the  list  of  Red  Cross  chapters 
that  date,  and  were  preparing  to  give  their 
St  efforts  to  helping  their  kinsmen  in  France, 
.  their  enthusiastic  letters  showed. 
To-day  they  stand  in  need  of  all  the  sympa- 
hy  and  assistance  which  human  beings  are 
apable   of   giving  one   another;    their  city 
gradually  shaken  to  the  fissure-cracked  ground 
by    that    most    terrifying    of    phenomena — 
continued  earthquake  shocks. 

The  aid  which  has  been  sent  from  New 
Orleans  and  the  Pinami  Chapter  on  Balboa 
Heights  to  both  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Guatemala  City  is  but  slight  evidence  of  our 
wish  to  send  back  to  them,  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold,  the  bread  they  had  cast  upon  the 
waters, 

AH  APPROPRIATIOS  FOR  GARMENTS 
'TpO  THOSE  women  whose  household  ar- 
*  rangements  or  financial  situation  or  family 
cares  have  prevented  them  from  doing  work 
in  the  Red  Cross  work  nxtms  and  whose 
activity  has  therefore  necessarily  been  con- 
fined to  knitting  in  their  homes  and  elsewhere, 
there  will  be  a  distinct  measure  t)f  satisfaction 
in  the  knowledge  that  one  of  ihe  recent  ap- 
propriations of  the  War  Council  aims  to 
provide  our  soldiers  in  this  country  with 
sweaters,  heavy  woolen  sfwks,  helmets,  and 
woolen  gloves. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation,  one  and 
a  half  millions,  and  the  hundretis  nf  thousands 
of  each  article  which  it  will  buy,  is  a  gtxxil 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  articles  already 


made  by  the  women  of  the  country  to  our 
soldiers  abroad  and  at  home. 

That  there  may  be  no  interruption  in  the 
future  of  this  necessary  work  of  knitting,  a 
further  appropriation  of  nearly  a  million  has 
also  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  woolen 
yam  for  resale  to  the  various  chapters. 

lyOMEN  RED  CROSS  EXECUTIVES 
IT  fS  interesting  to  note  that  the  entire 
*  personnel  required  to  run  the  fourteen 
divisions  of  the  Red  Cross  comprises  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men  and  women.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  five  are  men  and  one  hundred 
and  fift)-  are  women.  These  are  the  responsible 
executive  positions  in  the  divisions  and  do  not 
include  the  routine  clerical  help. 

The  new  plan  under  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  run  has  also  vitally  affected  the 
National  Headquarters  in  Washington. 

On  December  1st  the  consolidation  of  the 
Woman's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Develop- 
ment was  effected.  The  work  heretofore 
handled  in  the  woman's  bureau  having  to  do 
with  the  standardizing  and  regulating  of 
chapter  production  was  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Development  where  it  now  forms 
part  of  the  division  of  chapter  supplies,  and 
includes  a  woman  expert  in  the  different 
lines  of  surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments, 
knitting,  and  so  forth. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  of  this  bureau 
along  with  the  Bureaus  of  Personnel,  Publi- 
cations, and  Junior  jMembership  reveal  six 
men  and  five  women  in  responsible  positions 
The  Bureau  of  Nursing  is  entirely  in  charge  o 
women  while  a  bureau  like  that  of  Militar 
Relief  is  entirely  in  Ihe  hands  of  men. 

Going  up  the  scale  to  the  General  Managei 
office,  to  whom  the  various  departments  a 
bureaus   at   headquarters   report,   as  well 
the  Division  .Managers,  we  find  a  woman,  W 
lUizabelh  Ili>yt.  as  Assistant  to  the  Gen' 
.Manager,  while  advising  the  War  Council 
Woman's  Advisory  Committee  and  a  Worn 
Advisory  Committee  on  Naval  Auxiliaries 

In  the  new  work  of  the  Dcpartmei 
Civilian  Relief,  the  Division  of  Home  Se 
which  has  established  about  twent 
institutes  of  home  service  as  training  s 
for  hi  HUe-service  workers,  the  number  c 
and  women  is  about  equal. 
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Serving  10,000  Meals 
A  Day 

Life  at  an  American  Red  Cross  Canteen  in  France  where  Pathos  and  Humor  Meet  and 
Rub  Elbows  Daily 

By  Forbes  fFatson 


Illuai 


By    PAUL    D.    BROWN 


THE  American  Red  Cross  canteens 
although  youthful  institutions,  are 
already  deservedly  famous.    Gen- 
eral Pershing  has  said  that  next 
in  importance  to  the  soldiers  come 
that  valiant  group  of  American  women  canteen 
workers  who  devote  themselves,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  divided  into  four  six-hour 
shifts,  to  the  task  of  serving  hot  meals  and 
drinks  to  the  soldiers. 
The  highest  French  mil- 
itary authorities  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  state- 
ment that  in  all  cases 
where    American    Red 
Cross    canteens    have 
been  established    long 
enough  for  the  effect  to 
tdl,  they  have  raised  the 
morale  of  the  French 
soldiers  from  30  to  40 
percent.  This  is  strong 
praise.     At    least    it 
struck  me  in  that  way. 
So  I  went  on  an  expedi- 
tion, to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  if  such  paradises  of 
good  work  really  did  ex- 
ist on  this  faulty  earth.    And  I  found  that,  ~ 
actually,  they  do. 

Disguised  legitimately  in  the  uniform  of  an 
ambulance  driver  1  entered  the  canteen  with 
the  singleness  of  purpose  of  the  poilu. 

As  usual  the  canteen  was  but  a  step  from 
the  station  and  1  found  the  entrance  jammed 
with  tired  and  hungry,  but  excited,  poilus. 
A  large  trainload  of  them  had  just  arrived. 
it  was  a  black  moment  in  the  war's  history. 
A  big  movement  of  troops  was  on.  The  can- 
teen vibrated  with  an  electric  excitement.  In 
the  wooden  passageway  leading  to  the  great 
eating  hall  guhs  rattled  and  knapsacks  rubbed 


against  each  other.     Bits  of  a  thousand  dis- 
cussions were  lost  in  an  indistinct  medley  of 
voices.     I  was  pushed  onward  into  the  stream. 
In  the  dim  light  were  seen  faces  from  every 
walk  of  life,  students,  laborers,  farmers,  now 
all  poilus  together,  here  for  a  moment's  respite 
while  being  whirled  forward  in  a  desperate 
movement  of  troops  to  save  a  stricken  ally. 
Oh !    Wonderful    France !    after    more    than 
eleven  hundred  days  of 
war  you  can  hold  your 
own,  and  rush  to  an 
ally's  aid! 
Tiem,  Paul ! 
Tiens,  Pierre ! 
Two    >'oung    friends 
clasped    hands     and 
slapped   each   other 
heartily  on  the  back. 
Tu  vas  la-bas  ? 
Ft  hi  ? 

They   knew  where 
they  were  going.    Such 
briHht    youths    always 
know  where    they  are 
going.     But  they  were 
lost  in  the  crowd.     An 
eld    poilu.     tired    and 
hungry,  stumped  past.    The  soldiers  :ihed  much 
of  their  kits  in  a  place  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  poured  into  the  great  t-ating  hall. 

"  Didn't  I  tdl  you  it  was  chic  ?  Old  Martin 
said  the  war  cintid  no  on  as  long  as  it  wanted 
to  if  he  could  have  a  place  like  this  to  stay  in. 
You  ronieniher?" 

These  appreciative  young  soldiers  were 
right.  The  canteen  is  chic.  It  is  more;  it 
is  a  delightful  place.  An  architect — decorator 
in  limes  of  peace,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Camouflage,  has  decorated  it.  Taking  the 
horizon  blue  of  the  French  unifomi  for  his 
keynote,  he  has  created  a  gay  and  cheerful 
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blue  and  white  interior, 
wanned  with  pale  yellow 
lights,  that  gives  an  excel- 
lent background  to  the 
groups  of  talking  and  eating 
poilus. 

On  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance door  is  the  cashier's 
desk  where,  one  can  buy  for 
seventy-five    centimes  a 
ticket  for  a  complete  meal. 
Coffee  and  cholocate  are  in- 
cluded, with  hot  soup,  meat 
and  vegetables.     There  are 
also  a  few  well  chosen  ex- 
tras, salad,  oysters  and  other 
favorite  dishes  of  the  sol- 
dier, according  to  the  day. 
That  isa  point  to  remember. 
The  canteens  have  been  especially  successful 
in  gauging  the  taste  of  the  French  soldier,  for 
although  one  often  sees  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  taking  full  advantage  of  the  can- 
teen  opportunities,    most   of   the  .  thousands 
of  soldiers  who  visit  the  canteen  every  day 
are  French.     The  word  thousands  did  not  slip 
in  by  accident.    This  particular  canteen  has 
served  lo.ooo  hot  meals  in  one  day  and  poured 
coffee  at  the  rate  of  one  cup  every  ten  seconds. 
The  cash  window  was  surrounded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowd  and  also  because  the  poilu, 
even  when  hungry  docs  not  choose  his  meal 
casually,  if  there  is  a  chance  for  choice.     Should 
one  take  the  "regular  dinner,"  or  should  one 
have  oysters  and  salad,  or  should  one  do  both? 
The  discussion  might  have  gone  on  for  some 
time,  but  our  grumpy  old  friend  had  been  to 
the  store  and  bought  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  he 
wanted  to  eat  something. 

"  Hurry  up  old  boy,  there'll  be  another  train 
to  catch  to-morrow,"  he  bellowed  hoarsely  in 
French. 

■  But  the  line  did  not  move 
too  quickly,f or  another  poilu 
hadofferedthefricndiy  smil- 
ing American  lady  who  had 
checked  accounts  forenough 
consecutive  hours  to  make  a 
man  disagreeably  sharp,  a 
ten  franc  note.  The  lady 
leaned  forward  and  pointed 
upward  giving  the  poilu  his 
first  taste  of  good  American 
canteen  French. 
"Monsieur,  avej  voui  lu  


cetU  tris  import- 
ante  signe  Id-bas  en 
haut  dessous  ma 
m?"  ("Sir,  have 
you  read  this  very 
important  sign 
over  my  head?") 
The  poilu  did 
not  laugh,  but  fol- 
lowing the  lady's 
fmger,  if  not  her 

French,  saw  a  sign  which,  if  it  had  been 
by  an  American  sign  writer  in  English,  might 
have  read:  "  Have  the  correct  change  ready, 
this  is  not  a  bank." 

But  soon  in  company  with  a  tall  black 
Moroccan  who  wore  on  his  chest  decorations 
to  turn  a  mere  white  American  green  with 
envy,  1  secured  a  ticket  for  a  complete  meal. 
The  long  counter  where  the  meals  are  served 
stretches  along  one  side  of  the  room.  It  is 
a  scene  of  feverish  activity  when  there  is  a 
great  movement  of  troops.  Behind  it  stand 
a  group  of  American  women  in  long  blue 
aprons  with  white  head-dresses.  It  is  inac- 
curate to  say  they  stand,  for  agile  feet  are 
necessary,  quick  eyes  and  steady  hands. 

To  the  unimaginative  eye  they  are  wsut- 
resses,  serving  coffee,  passing  plates  of  food 
and  bowls  of  soup,  consigning  knives  and  forks. 
They  are  ever  so  much  more.  They  are  the 
front  ranks  of  our  diplomatic  service.  On 
them  a  thousand  poilus  every  day  base  their 
ideas  of  the  American  woman.  The  soldier 
who  does  not  know  takes  them  to  be  servants. 
When  he  finds  that  they  have  come  all  the  way 
from  America  to  do  this  for  him,  that  they  are 
volunteers,  he  does  not  immediately  under- 
stand. 

"Why  have  you  come  here  to  do  this?"  I 
heard  a  soldier  ask  one  of  these  women. 

"  Because  I^love  France," 
she  answered  simply. 

The  soldier  flushed,  and  I 
think  his  eyes  glistened  a 
little.  I  saw  him  take  his 
plateof  meat  and  vegetables 
and  bowl  of  soup  to  a  table, 
and  while  he  ate  he  looked 
at  the  woman  who  had 
made  it  so  clear  to  him  why 
she  was  working  seven  hours 
a  day  serving  food,  she  who 
in  the  old  days  of  peace  had 
travelled  through    Europe 
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"from  Ritz  to  Ritz."  There  was  a  look  in  his 
eyes  difficult,  impossible  to  describe.  And 
wishing  to  talk  with  him  1  decided  that  after 
I  had  been  served  I  would  join  him. 

But  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  counter  was 
six  deep.     It  struck  me  that  here  indeed  was 
an  international  alhance,  an  ertlenie  cordiah. 
And  also  by  what  modern  means  primaeval 
laws  were  being  executed.     On  one  side  of  the 
counter  were  the  men,  the  warriors,  the  fighters. 
On   the   other   side   the    women,    doing   the 
women's  work  since  time  began,  the  work  of 
succoring  the  men.     It  was  true  that  these 
women  had  come  across  the  ocean  and  changed 
the  course  of  their  lives  because  they  loved 
France,  because  they  loved  America  and  be- 
cause they  wished  to 
do  their  share  in  the 
warforfreedom.  They 
had  come,  as  they  al- 
ways do  come,  to  com- 
fort and  to  help. 

1  reached  the  coun- 
ter. 

"Un  repas  comphi, 
s'il  ttJMi  plaii ,  Mad- 
ame," {"A  regu  lar 
dinner,  please.  Ma- 
dam,") 1  said  to  an 
American  giri,  and  she 

served   me  promptly  -— .--^ 

and    smihngly    say-  ^^^ 

ing: 

"  You're  an  American."  She  laughed. 
"  You'll  get  a  knife  and  fork  over  there." 

I  moved  down  the  counter  to  the  place  where 
the  knives  and  forks  are  consigned  for  lifty 
centimes  each. 

"Ten  cents  for  each  article;  we  give  you 
back  the  money  when  you  return  them." 

At  this  point  1  almost  stopped  long  enough 
to  let  my  food  get  cold,  for  just  ahead  of  me 
was  an  old  poilu  who  simply  could  not  under- 
stand this  way  of  doing  business.  I  le  had 
served  in  the  war  for  three  years  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  sleeping  on  hard  rock  and 
become  equally  hard  in  the  process,  a  knotty 
and  toughened  warrior,  who  knew  every  detail 
of  trench  fighting.  lie  smelt  of  earth  and 
powder.  In  all  his  life  he  had  learned  one 
definite  lesson— that  a  piece  worth  ten  sous, 
once  out  of  the  hand,  is  gone  forever.  lie 
would  not  give  up  a  whole  franc  for  a  knife 
and  fork,  even  if  an  honest  looking  American 
girl  assured  him  in  her  best  French  that  she 


would  return  his  money  later.  Would  ^ 
give  it  back?  He  had  only  seen  her  take 
money  in,  and  give  knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
in  return.  But  just  then  a  keen  young 
Chasseur  ran  up  with  all  the  knives,  forte,  and 
spoons  that  he  and  a  party  of  friends  had  been 
using.  The  lady  gave  him  a  five  franc  note. 
The  old  fighter  would  have  smiled  perhaps, 
if  his  muscles  had  not  lost  the  smiling  habit. 
Instead  he  fished  out  a  battered  purse  with  a 
bullet  hole  in  it,  took  out  a  franc  and  passed  it 
gingerly  to  the  American  canteen  aid.  Then 
he  went  away  and  ate,  but  hurriedly,  anx- 
iously, as  if  he  would  never  be  quite  sure 
of  seeing  his  franc  again  until  it  was  safely 
back  in  the  old  black  purse. 

As  I  turned  away 
from  the  counter  1  saw 
down  the  room  the 
lines  of  tables  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers. 
Here  was  one  on  the 
right,  so  tired  that  he 
fell  asleep  between 
mouthfuls.  He  had  a 
clear  fresh  skin  but  his 
eyes  were  lined.  How 
far  had  he  marched 
that  day?  How  far 
had  he  ridden  in  a  box 
car?  How  many  good 
^^s,,^  nights  of  sleep  would 

he  have  before  he 
reached  the  front  where  he  was  going  to 
help  France's  ally?  All  these  questions  came 
to  mind  as  1  watched  him,  too  hungry  to  resist 
food,  too  sleepy  almost  to  eat  it. 

Oown  there  on  the  right,  sitting  on  the  table, 
was  a  poilu  bending  over  his  coat  and  sewing 
a  patch  on  the  sleeve  lining.  The  intentness 
of  his  attention  was  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  lounging  men  who  were  at  the  same 
table  having  an  after-dinner  smoke.  But  I 
had  reached  a  place  near  the  poilu  whom  i 
picked  out  to  talk  with,  having  a  vague  hops 
that  he  would  enter  into  the  scheme  of  talking 
also.  While  1  dipped  into  my  bowl  of  soup 
wondering  just  how  to  begin  the  conversation 
he  reached  over  and  touched  my  arm. 

"What  a  beautiful  smile!"  he  said,  and  I 
f(jllowed  his  glance,  which  was  centred  on 
the  girl  who  had  told  him  that  she  came  to 
serve  because  "  she  loved  France."  You 
think  that  she  was  smiling  across  the  room  at 
him?    You  are  mistaken.    Her  attention  was 
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on  her  work,  and  nothing  even  remotely  sug- 
gesting the  personal  was  in  her  smile.  But  he 
continued  to  sit  and  watch  her.  And  unless 
one  has  been  far  removed  from  all  women, 
has  been  living  exclusively  among  men,  in 
rain-sodden  trenches  and  muddy  dug-outs,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  catch  a  flash  of  the 
emotions  that  stirred  the  soldier's  heart.  But 
I  thought  for  at  least  a  second  that  I  caught  it. 
Bombs  and  grenades,  the  rat-tat-tat  of  mi- 
trailleuse, the  walls  and  floors  of  mud,  the 
infernal  noise  and  cold  discomfort  of  war  had 
passed  for  a  moment,  and  in  their  place  he 
saw  a  woman,  good-looking  and  attractive, 
smiling,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  give  herself  in 
service.  This  is  what  1  cau^t  from  the 
soldier's  eyes.  Are  you  surprised  that  1  did 
not  attempt  to  talk  to  him?  Would  you  ask 
a  man  seeing  visions  if  he  had  enjoyed  his 
.  soup?  But  1  saw  this  soldier  again,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  looking  forward  to  his  pennis- 
sion  in  order  that  he  might  again  go  back  to 
the  American  canteen. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  statement.  Many 
and  many  a  poilu  will  tell  the  same  thing. 
They  have  written  it  in  their  letters.  Opposite 
me  was  another  poilu  with  the  saddest  face 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  spoke  to  no  one.  Some 
personal  loss  hung  over  him,  too  poignant  for 
me  to  approach.  He  took  away  his  bowl  for 
some  more  coffee,  and  at  a  counter  which  had 
become  a  little  less  congested  I  saw  him  in 
conversation  with  one  of  the  American  women. 
He  talked  to  her  as  he  never  would  have  talked 
to  a  man,  because  she  knew  how  to  talk  to 
him.  Later  I  asked  her  his  story.  He  had 
kist  four  brothers  in  the  war,  the  youngest 
recently.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  her  a 
letter  telling  her  that  her  sympathy  had  torn 
apart  the  black  veil  that  seemed  to  have  settled 
down  forever  between  him  and  life.  And  he 
wrote  simply  to  thank  her  for  having  given  him 
back  the  courage  to  go  on.  "Vive  I'Union 
Franco-Americaine!"  hewrote.  Was  it  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  these  American  Red  Cross 
women  are  the  front  ranks  of  our  diplomacy? 

But  the  canteen  is  not  exclusively  the  setting 
for  tense  scenes. 

One  soldier  was  much  interested  in  the 
little  puppy  dog  that  he  carried  in  his  coat. 
For  as  soon  as  he  had  been  served  a  bowl  of 
soup  he  went  away  to  give  it  to  the  puppy. 
But  the  puppy  promptly  burned  its  young  nose 
and  puppy  and  master  set  up  a  chorus  of 
whining  and  lau^ter. 


"All  right!"  said  the  poilu,  "  have  the  dessert 
first"  as  he  soaked  some  bread  in  the  soup 
and  gave  it  to  the  pup. 

But  in  a  flash  pup  and  poilu  were  forgotten. 
A  man  with  a  beard  and  Hnely  cut  features 
jumped  up  two  yards  away.  Out  of  his  mouth 
came  a  word  that  could  not  have  brought 
more  people  to  their  feet  if  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  flame  of  fire.  An  instant  uproar. 
Questions,  looks  which  demanded  that  the 
word  be  justified,  exclamations  poured  out. 
The  other  man  stood  trembling  with  rage. 
They  faced  each  other,  accuser  and  accused. 
The  first  was  like  a  prophet  enraged,  and  he 
damned  the  other  in  a  fiery  speech,  telling 
how  he  remembered  him  as  stretcher  bearer 
at  Verdun  last  winter,  how  he  remembered 
when  the  bombs  were  dropping  too  thickly 
he  refused  to  go  out  after  the  wounded.  "He 
left  my  friend  to  die  of  his  wounds.  He  is  a 
coward,  and  my  friend  died  because  of  it." 
He  cursed  the  stretcher  bearer  eternally. 

Yet  later  on  that  same  night  he  went  to  the 
American  girl  who  had  done  most  to  restore 
order,  apologized  to  her  for  having  made  a 
scene,  and  gave  her  a  shell  in  token  of  his  sin- 
cere apology.  The  scene  in  fact  had  shattered 
her  nerves  as  well  as  his.  It  left  us  all  gasping 
for  breath.  For  everyone  there  realized  that 
whenever  these  two  men  met  it  would  recur, 
and  that  some  day  it  would  end  in  the  one 
immortal  way. 

It  was  night  when  we  left.  Night  in  that 
little  French  town  is  really  night.  You  and 
i  have  forgotten  the  beauty  of  the  night.  Our 
American  "white-ways"  have  destroyed  it, 
but  in  this  old  town  night  is  cherished  and 
protected.  AH  lights  are  hidden  from  the 
outer  world.  Men  and  women  wrap  them- 
selves, their  houses  and  their  streets  in  a 
covering  of  darkness  and  await,  invisible, 
the  danger  that  may  destroy  them.  Even 
the  stars  and  the  moon  are  not  welcome,  for 
they   are  the   allies  of  the  enemy  airplane. 

We  paused  to  listen  to  an  airplane.  The 
steady  distant  pounding  of  guns  sounded 
ominous.  Across  the  street  was  the  entrance 
to  the  nearest  "abri,"  where  twenty  feet  of 
sandbags  and  cement  protect  men,  women  and 
children  from  bombs.     I  thought: 

These  women  not  only  come  next  to  a  soldier; 
they  are  the  soldier's  veritable  sisters,  standing 
by  his  side  there  in  the  war-zone,  and  as  ready 
as  the  soldier  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  t)w 
war  for  liberty. 


A  Magnificent  Tribute 


TTie  Memorial  Windows  in  the  Red  Cross  National  Headquarters  at  Washington 

Donated  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  North  and  the  United 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  The  South 


OPPOSITE  the  entrance  door  of 
i  the  general  assembly  room  at  the 
I  National  Headquarters  of  the 
'  American  Red  Cross  at  Wash- 
ington, forming  more  than  half 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  room  is  a  three-panel 
inndow  of  Tiffany  favrile  glass  of  very  unusual 
beauty  and  interest.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  typify  and  embody  the  whole  thought  for 
«4iich  the  building  stands — ministry  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  through  sacrifice. 

The  idea  of  this  window  originated  with 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  of  the  Central 
Conmiittee  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  suggested  to 
The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  North  and 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  South  that  they  unite  in  presenting  a  triple- 
paneled  window  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Each  organization  contributed  j^j.ooo,  mak- 
ing the  toti  cost  Jio,ooo  for  the  three  windows. 

The  money  from  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
was  appropriated  directly  from  funds  on  hand; 
that  from  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy came  through  popular  appeal. 

The  subjects  were  suggested  by  Miss  Board- 
man  and  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  and  were  de- 
veloped most  skilfully  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany 
of  New  York,  the  well-known  ecclesiastical 
artist.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Eddy  of  New  York 
made  the  drawings  in  color  which  are  repro- 
duced in  the  forepart  of  this  number  of  the 
magazine  directly  from  the  windows  them- 
selves. 

The  central  panel  portrays  the  days  of  the 
crusades.  It  shows  an  army  of  gallant  knights 
in  amwr,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses  and 
carrying  spears.  The  standard  bearer  in  the 
middle  foreground  is  riding  a  pearly  white 
steed  gaily  bedecked  with  jewelled  trappings. 
He  carries  a  large  flag  the  centre  of  which 


shows  the  Red  Cross  emblem.  Near  the  feet 
of  this  prancing  horse  is  a  fallen  warrior, 
injured,  supported  by  and  receiving  food  from 
a  faithful  comrade  who  has  jumped  from  his 
horse  and,  on  bended  knee,  is  loyally  and 
gladly  administering  aid. 

While  the  whole  scene  is  suggestive  of  life 
and  action,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  central 
thought  that  in  the  onrush  of  battle  there 
must  still  be  found  time  and  means  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  fallen. 

The  window  on  the  left  was  given  by  the 
women  of  the  North.  It  shows  Saint  Filomena 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  women  s)Tnbolizing 
virtues.  The  first  of  these  carries  a  shield 
decorated  with  the  Red  Cross.  She  is  followed 
by  Hope  bearing  aloft  a  banner  on  which  is 
an  anchor;  by  her  side  is  Mercy  with  her 
gifts,  and  next  is  Faith  who  carries  a  torch 
and  palms.  Charity  offers  a  healing  draught. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  mother  holding  her 
little  child  who  is  passing  flowers  from  those 
at  her  mother's  side.  !n  the  background  is 
a  maiden  carrying  the  Red  Cross  banner. 

The  panel  on  the  right  is  the  gift  of  the 
women  of  the  South.  Like  its  companion 
panel  it  tells  a  story  of  noble  women  bent  on 
noble  deeds.  The  central  figure  is  the  graceful 
Una  from  Spencer's  "Faerie  Queene."  Like 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  her  apron  is  filled 
with  roses.  Una  is  the  personification  of 
Truth  and  Fortitude.  She  is  accompanied 
by  a  maiden  holding  aloft  a  cross  and  another 
carrying  the  lamp  of  wisdom.  Behind  her  is 
carried  a  banner  on  which  is  a  heart,  symboliz- 
ing helpful  love.  Kneeling  in  front  of  Una  is 
still  another  maid,  holding  a  shield  with  the 
Red  Cross  insignia  as  its  decoration,  and  fol- 
lowing all  of  these  maidens  are  others  with 
Red  Cross  banners. 


For  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas 


TO  MAINTAIN  the  supremacy  on 
the  sea,  the  AUies  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  Destroyers — the 
greyhounds  of  the  ocean — patrol  the  high 
seas  untiringly,  seeking  out  the  deadly 
U-boat  and  convoying  the  great  trans- 
ports with  their  precious  cargo  of  human 
lives,  while  the  mighty  dreadnaughts 
swing  rest'essly  at  anchor  under  full 
steam  waiting — ever  waiting — for  the 
enemy  to  appear. 


The  South  Sea  Patrol 

Painted  by  Chule*  Sahka 

Starting  a  Smoke  Screen 

painted  by  L.  A  Shafbk 

A  Direct  Hit 

Painted  by  J.  A.  Todarl 

The  Convoy 

Piinted  by  Fked  Hobktz 


STARTING  A 


Patriots  of  the  Mid-Pacific 


Cat  Off  by  Countless  ^lilc■s  of  Water  and  Linked  to  fivilizatinn  Oiil\   liy  fable,  the 

Little  Island  of  Guam—  one  of  the  Smallest  of  Our  Insular  Possessions — 

is  Heart  and  Soid  in  the  War. 


By  Helen  L.  Paul 


ON  A\  island  of  tho  far  PaL-itlc, 
V  wild,  remote,  and  slrun;;e,  whi-rc 
I  palms  throw  splintered  shadnws 
'  on  the  white-hot  sand,  are  to 
be  found  a  handful  of  somewhat 
homesick  but  still  patriotic  Americans,  who 
ser\'f  the  flag  and  wail  from  month  lo  month 
for  mail,  which  comes  only  on  Arm_v  transports 
outward-bound  from  Honolulu  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mere  is  the  Naval  Station  of  Guam.  In  the 
old  Spanish  houses  of  Ai;ana.  the  capital,  wc 
tell  time  by  the  ship's  bell  in  front  of  the  .Marine 


barracks,  that  strikes  the  half-hours.  Navy 
style:  our  schimU,  filled  with  ci ilfi-e-colored 
youngsters  learniui;  to  speak  t*!nji|ish,  are 
ciinscienliiiusl)'  inspeited  bv  a  tall  Lieutenant 
of  the  l.irie.  and  our  (Captain  nf  Police  is  also  a 
Major  iif  Marines.  Ciuajn  has  belnn^ed  to  the 
L'nited  Slale^  ever  since  the  Spanish  War.  and 
is  administered  ver\-  much  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Nav\-  ^ard  at  h.ime,  'let  after  all,  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  thin,!;s  is  liltle  nmre  than  a 
mir;i;;e  on  the  l^rpitl  llnw  of  tropical  life:  once 
our  lelters  have  been  read  and  answered,  we 
lloat,  as  it  were,  in  a  lolos-i.'atin,^  calm. 


It  is  a  safe  twl  1hai  i 
Red  Cffiss.  W'hfn  ono  i 
pasps  ihe  true  signific.ir 


r 


Something,  however,  has  awakened  us  from 
our  dream;  on  all  the  streets  of  Agafla  brown 
Chamorro  children  are  peddling  Red  Cross 
stamps  from  house  to  house,  and  Naval  Offi- 
cers' wives,  in  the  thinnest  of  white  dresses,  are 
busy  knitting  sweaters  of  greeny-brown  wool, 
while  in  the  hands  of  Paymaster  Rose,  U.S.N., 
lies  an  account  of  moneys  recently  gathered 
by  the  Guam  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
If  you  search  out  the  reason  for  these  activities 
you  will  find  they  spring  from  incentive  fur- 
nished by  the  Govemor^ — and  to  the  Naval 
Governor  of  Guam  the  Red  Cross  means 
something  be}'ond  the  device  on  the  flag  over 
our  Naval  Hospital. 

In  Guam  the  Governor  is  literally  Captain 
of  the  Ship  of  State,  and  his  word  is  law;  there- 
fore, last  year,  when  former  Governor  Maxwell 
asked  the  people  of  Guam  to  form  a  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross,  they  did  so  at  once.  There 
were  meetings  and  First  Aid  lectures,  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  incentive  progress  was 
naturally  slow.  However,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  our  present  Governor,  Captain 
Roy  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  stirred  by  accounts 
of  the  campaigns  at  home,  called  the  members 
together  to  attempt  something  on  the  part  of 
Guam. 

He  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  at  once,  and,  since  money  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  travel  home  from  Guam 
with  ease,  he  asked  them  to  raise  money,  big 
money,  first;  after  that  he  wanted  new  mem- 
bers, and  many  of  them.  The  ladies  assem- 
bled on  the  broad  porch  of  the  Officers'  Club 
stared  at  each  other  in  dismay.  You  see, 
in  this  tropic  isle  we  are  all  comfortably  poor 
together,  from  the  simple  brown  fisherman  in 
his  wattled  hut  of  cocoanut-leaves  to  the  heat- 
blanched  American  woman  whose  faded  dresses 
are  three  years  old. 

We  have  just  one  wealthy  man  on  the  island, 
and  he  is  Japanese! 

It  was  a  lady  from  a  small  Massachusetts 
town  who  first  suggested  that  we  sell  lemonade 
and  cake  at  the  Grand  Industrial  Fair,  due  to 
openon  July  the  Fourth.  Small-town  method 
for  small-town  conditions;  no  matter  how 
poor  people  are,  they  will  always  buy  lemonade 
and  cake  at  a  fair— and  this  was  to  be  the 
very  first  fair  ever  held  in  Guam! 

Behold,  then,  set  up  on  the  Plaza  between 
the  Hot  Dog  Wagon  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
a  khaki  tent,  loaned  by  the  Marine  Quarter- 
master.   Outside  it,  a  big  Red  Cross  flag; 
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inside,  surrounded  by  a  hungry  mob,  a  counter 
carrying,  besides  a  wire  cage  full  of  cakes,  a 
huge  silver  punchbowl  of  lemonade.  From 
the  ridge-pole  swung  a  three-foot  American 
flag,  entirely  made  of  solid  silk  crochet. 

Of  the  thousand  Red  Cross  tags  with  which 
we  started,  there  was  not  one  to  be  had, 
though  you  offered  a  dollar  for  it,  by  ten 
o'clock.  Majors,  house-boys,  school-teachers. 
Marines,  all  had  to  have  one,  but  when  we 
sent  post-haste  to  the  Navy  Printing-office 
to  ask  them  to  make  us  some  more,  of  course 
we  found  it  closed  for  the  holiday. 

"Make  us  some  more"  was  also  the  word 
sent  back  to  the  cooks  from  the  cake  counter. 
When  one  blushing  private  of  marines,  escorted 
by  three  hungry-eyed  friends,  braved  thirteen 
officers'  wives  at  once,  and  demanded  a  whole 
pie,  we  foresaw  a  busy  future  ahead  for  the 
author  of  said  pie.  In  fact,  every  Chinese 
cook  on  the  island  wore  himself  to  a  shadow 
mixing  pies,  baking  cakes,  and  stirring  up 
batches  of  candy  to  be  carried  off  to  the  Fair 
by  inexorable  mistresses.  It  was  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett's  Fugi,  who,  when  she  ordered  a  third  cake 
in  two  days,  demanded: 

"  This  cake  eating  here,  or  going  sell?  " 

"To  sell,  Fugi." 

"All  light,  I  makem  cheap,"  and  departed 
to  the  kitchen,  muttering:     "Too  many  eggs!" 

In  contrast  to  this  parsimonious  Celestial, 
the  two  Chamorro  girls,  on  whom  fell  the 
brunt  of  serving  refreshments  to  the  multitude, 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  their  monotonous 
four-day  job  as  though  they  had  been  acting 
hostesses  at  some  tremendous  "fandango" 
(native  term  for  feast)  of  their  own.  Once, 
indeed,  zeal  outran  discretion,  as  witness  the 
following  telephone  conversation,  overheard 
the  second  night  of  the  Fair: 

"  Hello,  hello,  Mrs.  Marchant?  This  is 
Mrs.  Berkeley.  Your  Maria  has  just  waked 
me  up  to  get  the  pitcher  of  to-morrow's  lemon- 
ade out  of  the  ice-box.  She  says  she  needs  it 
to  sell  to-night.  You  might  have  let  me  know 
you  intended  keeping  the  tent  open  to-night! 
I  bait  to  be  woken  up  like  that " 

"  Mercy,  my  dear,  that  giri  is  crazy!  Why, 
we  shan't  have  a  thing  left  to  sell  to-morrow 
morning!"  and  coolly  shutting  off  the  Colonel's 
Lady  in  the  flood-tide  of  her  reproaches,  Mrs. 
Marchant  ordered  Central  to  give  her  146-L. 

"  But  that's  the  jail,  Mrs.  Marchant!" 

"I  knowitis.  Central,  that's  why  I'm  calling 
it.    Hello.  Sergeant,  this  is  Mrs.  Marchant 


Tbe  Red  Cross  Maga^iu 


speaking.  Kindly  look  over  at  the  Red  Cross 
Tent  and  see  if  my  Maria  is  there,  selling  things. 
She  is?  Forgoodness'sake,  arrest  her!  And  tell 
her  to  stop,  and  come  right  back  here,  projiia!" 

Maria  came. 

The  money  raised  at  the  Fair,  from  the  sale 
of  tags  and  eatables,  the  raffle  of  the  silk 
crocheted  flag,  donations  from  the  Wheel, 
the  Hot  Dog,  and  Duck  the  Nigger,  only 
whetted  our  ambition  for  more.  Hence, 
while  laying  plans  for  an  elaborate  interna- 
tional vaudeville  in  which  Americans,  Cha- 
morros,  Spaniards,  and  Japanese  should  act 
together,  we  set  about  the  arduous  business 
of  getting  new  members. 

This  is  a  matter  very  dear  to  the  Governor's 
heart,  and  on  which  he  has  spent  a  deal  of 
anxious  thought;  for,  while  half  of  this  mem- 
bership money  goes  home,  the  othtr  half  re- 
mains here  against  desperate  need  in  disaster 
from  earthquake  or  typhoon. 

Finally,  after  much  discussion,  each  member 
of  the  Women's  Committee  pledged  herself 
to  the  getting  of  at  least  fourteen  new  members 
with  their  necessary  dollars.  In  this  work 
the  native  ladies  far  outshone  the  Americans; 
of  course,  their  acquaintance  in  the  island  is, 
naturally,  greater,  but  to  offset  it,  the  people 
they  know  have  precious  few  dollars  to  throw 
away  on  mysterious  Red  Crosses:  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  what  it  was  all  about  to 
listeners  who  had  never  heard  the  names  of 
France  or  England — to  whom  Kurope  was  as 
unknown  as  Yap  and  Saipan,  our  neighbors, 
are  to  Huropc! 

They  do  know  something  about  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  from  contact  with  the  men 
and  officers  of  i".  .1/.  .S".  Cormormi.  a  raider 
interned  here  for  two  >'ears.  Last  April, 
when  war  was  declared,  the  German  Captain, 


rather  than  surrender  to  the  Americans,  sank 
his  ship  in  thirty  fathoms  of  water  hard  by 
Luminao  Reef,  but  do  you  suppose  the  natives 
knew  why?  I  asked  that  question  of  an  intelli- 
gent high-school  class  here  not  long  ago.  After 
a  puzzled  silence,  some  one  timidly  ventured: 

"  Perhaps  they  were  crazy." 

To  offset  this  lack  of  understanding,  they 
have  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor, 
as  shown  in  this  little  incident,  told  by  Mrs. 
Vicente  A.  Herrero: 

"There  was  one  old  fellow  who  just  nodded 
his  head  and  said  nothing  but ' Maulig,  maulig' 
('Good,  good')  to  all  my  explanations  and 
arguments.  When  at  last  I  stopped  talking, 
he  considered  a  little,  and  answered  me  like 
this: 

'"All  you  say  is  not  clear,  amlga,  but  this 
much  I  understand:  the  Governor  is  our 
father,  and  what  he  says  is  gospel.  He 
would  not  tell  us  to  do  anything  that  was 
not  right.  So,  wife,  go  get  her  the  one  dollar 
she  asks.'" 

Perhaps  this  story  also  explains  the  Gov- 
ernor's success  in  augmenting  the  Red  Cross 
war  fund  in  another  way.  Setting  the  example 
himself,  he  requested  every  one  here  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  to  put  aside  the 
sum  of  one  day's  pay  for  this  purpose.  The 
response  was  overwhelming,  unanimous;  Cha- 
morro  dock-hands,  road-menders,  and  farmers 
giving  their  pittance  as  willingly  as  the  enlisted 
men  and  the  oflicers. 

As  to  the  Grand  International  Vaudeville, 
before-mentioned,  such  is  our  thirst  for  enter- 
tainment in  Guam  that  any  honest  effort  in 
that  direction  is  sure,  in  advance,  of  welcome 
and  applause.  For  stage — a  boxing-platform 
in  the  crude  barn  that  serves  us  for  a  movie- 
theatR-;    for    scener.v    and    decoration — con- 
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A  RED  CROSS  EXHIBIT 
The  majoriiy  of  the  inhabiUnls  of  Ihe  island  are  poor;  in  hex  there  is  only  one  wealthy  man  and  he  ii  a 
Japanese!  This  fact,  however,  did  not   prevent  Ihe  residents  holding  a  great  Industrial  Fairal  which  much  money 
was  raised  for  the  Red  Cross 


demned  khaki  tent-flies,  signal-flags,  and  palms 
fresh-cut  from  the  jungle;  for  actors — bands- 
men, debutantes,  sailors,  Japanese  cooks  and 
shop-keepers,  wives  of  officers,  marines,  hospi- 
tal-corps men  and  school  children,  brown,  white 
and  half-and-half;  that  was  all  we  had  to 
offer,  yet  every  number  on  the  programme 
achieved  a  glittering  success. 

The  performance  was  already  in  full  swing — 
songs,  dances,  jiu-jitsu,  etc., — when  the  Gov- 
ernor's Aid  sought  out  the  Lady  Manager 
(tbe  author  is  too  modest  to  state  that  she  was 
ibe  Lady  Manager.  Tbe  Editor  is  informed 
tbai  tbe  credit  for  this,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  tbe  credit  for  other  undertakings,  was  due  to 
ber)  in  the  wings,  and  told  her  that  a  dozen 
country  natives  from  Yona  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island  had  trailed  in  some  ten  miles 
that  day,  to  sing  and  play  in  the  show.  It 
made  her  gasp,  but  she  did  not  refuse  to  give 
them  a  place.  They  had  with  them  an  old 
one-stringed  "musical"  instrument,  shaped 
like  an  archer's  bow  balanced  on  a  gourd,  and 
called,  euphoniously,  "  balengbong-tujan." 
Said  Manuel  Lujan,  their  chief: 

"  In  the  Chamorro  language  we  have  only 
one  song." 

But  that  one  must  have  been  a  marvel, 
jud^ng  from  the  yells  and  cheers  that  greeted 


it.  it  afterward  appeared  that  it  was  of  an 
impropriety  to  choke  a  censor. 

"Gee,"  grumbled  a  blond  Hospital  Appren- 
tice, all  blacked  up  for  a  clog-dance,  as  he 
listened  to  the  queer,  raucous  voices  uplifted 
in  turn  chanting  their  epic  to  the  plink-plank, 
tangle-avgle  of  the  balengbong-tujan,  "  1  hate 
to  come  on  after  those  fellows — ^why,  they're 
good!" 

The  two  performances  of  this  vaudeville 
brought  in  some  S336.  a  handsome  amount 
for  Guam,  and  now  there  are  fresh  plans  afiwjt, 
we  are  told,  such  as  a  Pageant  at  the  High 
School,  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross 
before  us. 

In  the  past,  it  may  be  that  the  people  of 
Guam  maintained  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  its  works,  but  to-day  1  will 
wager  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  the  island  who  has  not.  some 
time  in  the  last  three  months,  heard  or  seen 
those  two  magic  words.  As  1  write,  the  evi- 
dence thereof  comes  up  my  front  steps;  press- 
ing her  flat  nose  to  the  wire-screened  door,  a 
little  girl  in  camisa  and  long-trailing  skirt, 
who  clutches  in  her  sticky  paw  a  wilted  sheet 
of  stamps,  murmurs  in  a  plaintive  sing-song: 

"  You  buy  Red  Cross?  You  buy  Red 
Cross?" 


Sally  Lou 

Wakes  Up 

By  Kathleen  Norris 


lllu 


>iitliiH  of  "Mother,"  "Dk  Khr  of  R>ch>cl " 

lied   by   WILLIAM    M.    BERGER 


^ALLY  LOU  teaj  born  viitk  a  golden  spoon  in 
kJ  her  mouth.  All  her  life  she  has  had  just  what 
she  wanted  even  to  a  husband  and  a  splendid  son.  She 
cares  for  the  great  world  only  in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  Iter 
regular  routine.  Then  comes  the  war  and  Denny  goes 
0^  with  the  first  contingent. 

Sally  Lou  resents  this  intrusion  in  the  peaceful 
routine  of  her  life  and  refuses  in  a  motnenl  of  petti- 
ness, to  aid  the  Red  Cross  by  lending  her  country 
place  for  a  tea  room.  Disconsolate  and  lonely,  she 
wanders  down  to  the  beach  and  while  playing  in  an 
empty  boat  with  her  boy,  the  boat  becomes  unfastened 
and  drifts  out  to  sea.  To  make  mailers  worse,  a 
terrific  storm  arises  and  the  boat  rapidly  fills, 

CHAPTER  IV 

NIGHT  had  come  down  with  the  storm, 
and  they  were  in  the  dark,  except  when 
lightning  revealed  the  whole  world  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  wash  of  baleful  green 
brilliance.  Peter  had  locked  his  sturdy 
little  legs  about  his  mother's  waist,  and  his  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  had  laid  his  face  against  her 
own,  and  both  were  silent.  Against  her  own  fright- 
ened heart  she  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
"Are  you  frightened.  Mother?"  he  asked  her. 
She  did  not  answer.  She  found  herself  almost 
too  panic  struck  to  speak.  The  terrible  nearness  of 
the  moment  when  they  would  both  be  in  this 
racing,  jade-green  water,  the  horror  of  finding 
no  help  and  no  stability  there,  the  futility  of 
screaming  or  rebelling,  all  overwhelmed  Sally 
l-ou  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  fear.  Her  thoughts 
Hew  wildly. 

She  thought  of  the  safe  beach  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  Ida  drawing  the  two  boys  back 
and  forth  in  the  boat.  She  thought  of  the 
shady  side  porch,  where  she  had  been  dreaming 
in  idle  security  a  few  hours  before.  She 
thought  of  Denny,  in  his  olive-drab  unifonn, 
unable  to  help  her  now,  unconscious  even  that 
she  needed  him.  And  yet  the  hurry  of  her 
thoughts  (led  by  even  Denny  as  remote  as 
unreal.    The  only  reality  was  life— breath — 


They  came  in,  a  corlige.  And  in  the  young 
man's  arms  lay  Peter  with  closed  eyes 


just  the  right  to  go  on  breathing!  Only  to 
get  safely  out  of  this  mad  predicament,  with 
the  little  body  of  Peter  warm  and  clinging 
still ! 

"Will  it  tip  over.  Mother?"  breathed  Peter 
fearfully. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,"  she  whispered,  her 
lips  against  his  hair, 

"  Is  it  deep?"  he  pursued.  Sally  Lou  shud- 
ered  at  the  thought  of  the  flowing  depths 
beneath  them.  At  every  flash  of  lightning  she 
shivered,  and  she  cowered  under  the  rattling 
and  cracking  of  the  thunderbolts. 

The  rain  had  begun  in  a  few  hot,  slow  drops, 
it  was  deluging  them  now:  the  tearing  surface 
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of  the  river  was  beaten  flat  by  it.  The  wind 
was  rising  every  instant,  and  all  shores  and 
landmark  were  blotted  out  by  curtains  of  rain. 
The  rowboat  began  to  ship  water. 

"God,  save  us!"  said  Sally  Lx)U,  aloud. 
She  leaned  over  to  tear  off  her  bronze  pumps, 
she  fumbled  madly  with  wet  hooks  and  clinging 
fabrics  until  she  was  free  of  everything  but 
soaking  flimsy  undergarments,  and  her  loose 
but  enveloping  linen  coat.  With  swift  little 
shaking  hands  Sally  Lou  turned  back  the  sop- 
ping wide  cufTs  of  the  coat,  and  pinned  tight 
her  masses  of  dripping  hair. 

Terrified  but  silent,  Peter  watched  his 
mother.  He  had  stopped  crying,  although 
whenever  he  made  a  frightened  comment 
upon  the  stonn  or  asked  a  question,  his  tears 
started  afresh.  Sally  sat  down  upon  the 
running  water  of  the  seat,  and  held  his  hands 
as  he  sat  opposite.  And  with  every  (lash  of 
hghtning  she  studied  the  shores:  which  was 
nearest,  which  was  easiest  of  access? 

Caught  in  the  roughly  ploughing  water, 
the  boat  tipped,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she 
screamed.  Peter  sprang  at  her,  and  clung 
tightly,  crying  out  as  she  did,  and  although 
the  boat  righted  herself,  and  plunged  on, 
Sally  Lou  realized  that  she  must  not  wait  for 
another  such  frightful  moment.  They  had 
shipped  water,  and  it  washed  about  over  her 
feet,  and  the  child's  strangling  clutch  must 
have  been  fatal  to  them  both  had  they  indeed 
capsized. 

Trembling,  shouting  in  the  dark  rush  of 
wind  and  rain,  she  warned  him.  He  must 
wait  until  she  got  safely  into  the  water,  and 
then  catch  the  shoulders  of  her  coat  firmly, 
and  drift  after  her  while  she  swam. 

And  thinking  that  in  all  the  smother  and 
rush  of  the  cold  water  she  could  make  no 
headway,  and  that  he  would  instantly,  lose 
heart  and  loosen  his  hands,  again  a  bitter 
prayer  was  torn  from  her;  "Oh,  God,  save 
us!" 

Peter  was  in  a  panic  now,  and  clutching  her 
blindly;  she  had  to  hold  him  in  her  arms  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  quiet  him.  He  must 
be  good — she  urged  feverishly — he  must 
be  mother's  brave,  sensible  boy,  if  they  were 
to  get  safely  back  to  Ida.  and  have  dry  clothes 
and  a  nice,  hot  dinner!  He  still  trembled, 
listening  to  her  desperate  shouting,  but  he 
obeyed  when  she  put  him  on  the  opposite 
seat  again,  to  balance  the  boat,  and  somehow 
the  crazy  voyage  continued. 


Another  wild  onslaught  of  the  stonn,  and 
the  boat  was  half  filled  with  water.  Sally  Lou 
felt  it  begin  gently  to  sink  beneath  them. 

"It  is  now!"  she  said  quietly,  in  a  dear 
breathless  voice.     "  !t  has  come!" 

And  she  put  one  foot  over  the  side  of  the 
tipped  rowboat.  and  the  quick  cold  rush  c^ 
the  water  enveloped  her.  For  the  next  few 
seconds  she  acted  only  by  blind  instinct,  and 
long  afterward  she  realized  that  she  was  talking 
and  crying  aloud  all  the  time. 

Somehow  she  managed  to  lower  her  body 
into  the  rough  water,  and  clinging  still  to  the 
boat  she  commanded  Peter  to  climb  out  and 
catch  her  shoulders.  The  child  was  for  a  few 
frightful  seconds  too  terrified  to  obey,  but  at 
last,  in  the  rocking,  splashing  horror  of  the 
bay,  he  achieved  the  move,  and  they  were 
both  in  the  current.  Sally  assured  herself 
that  the  plump  little  brown  hands  were  really 
tightly  clutched,  and  then  began  swimming 
strongly  to  the  shore. 

She  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  had  made 
longer  trips  in  the  water  than  this  one  promised 
to  be,  but  she  was  heavily  handicapped  now 
by  the  weight  of  the  child,  and  she  had  no 
reassuring  Denny,  to  swim  beside  her  in  the  hot 
summer  sunlight,  and  encourage  her.  More 
than  the  dimness  of  the  late  afternoon,  and 
more  than  the  waves  and  the  storm,  she  feared 
her  own  courage.  If  she  became  frightened 
and  lost  confidence  now — if  she  lost  confidence 
now 

The  storm  was  falling  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  but  by  a  last  wide  glimmer  of  lightning 
she  had  placed  the  nearest  shore:  a  flat  beach 
not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away. 
But  she  had  not  estimated  aright  the  cruel 
roughness  of  the  waves.  Water  slapped  her 
face,  swift  running  little  billows  exhausted 
and  confused  her,  and  the  tight-gripped  hands 
of  the  child  began  to  give  her  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation. She  tiung  back  her  head,  gasped, 
shook  the  water  from  her  eyes,  and  pushed  on. 

The  end  of  the  swimming  came  swiftly. 
She  had  not  foreseen  so  rapid  an  exhaustion. 
At  one  second  she  was  still  feeling  herself  far 
from  beaten,  at  the  next  she  was  tumbled, 
smothered,  terrified,  and  submerged.  Peter 
shrieked  and  struggled,  and  there  was  a  ghastly 
moment  of  death  agony  for  them  both. 

Then  Sally  Lou  found  herself  standing, 
breast-deep  in  the  water  still,  but  standing 
firmly,  on  solid  sand.  Peter,  still  screaming 
and  writhing,  attempted  in  child-fashion  to 


climb  free,  against  her  shoulders,  into  the 
air,  and  for  the  first  few  blessed  moments  of 
hope  she  had  the  difTicult  task  of  quieting  him. 
Then  he  was  still,  his  arms  about  her  neck, 
their  faces — ^where  tears  and  rain  mingled — 
pressed  close  together.  Past  them  the  waters 
of  the  river,  upon  which  the  last  of  the  rain 
was  quietly  falling,  ran  swift  and  merciless, 
and  a  hundred  feet  away  the  rowboat,  now 
almost  filled  with  water,  floated  tipsily. 

For  an  endless  time  Sally  Lou  stood  still, 
panting,  crying,  and  gasping  out  what  comfort 
she  could  to  the  child. 

"Mother's  standing,  Peter!  I  think  we're 
all  right  now,  sweetest!  Oh,  God — if  we  are! 
If  we  can  get  to  the  shore!" 

She  had  suspected  that  the  sand  beneath  her 
feet  was  merely  a  spit,  and  so  it  proved  to  be 
when  she  began  her  first  gingerly  explorations. 
Two  feet  behind  her,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  before,  the  land  dropped  away  with 
sickening  abruptness  into  deep  water  again. 
The  discovery  brought  back  all  her  panic, 
and  she  tasted  a  few  moments  of  utter  despair. 

But  the  tide  was  still  running  out,  and  pres- 
ently she  could  rest  her  aching  arms  by  lower- 
ing Peter  down  to  his  own  feet.  It  must  be 
about  seven  o'clock,  reflected  Sally  Lou. 
Low  water  was  at  nine;  after  that  the  hideous 
tide  would  begin  to  mount  again.  She  must 
do  something  before  that! 

Chapter  V 

The  rain  stopped,  the  world  was  still.  In 
the  gray  twilight,  lit  with  a  far  band  of  faint 
yellow  in  the  west,  she  could  still  make  out 
the  dark  shore,  and  the  rise  of  woods  and  hills 
beyond.  She  could  look  south,  in  the  wake 
of  the  still  drifting  rowboat,  to  the  river's  wide 
mouth.  How  easily  she  and  Peter  might  still 
have  been  helplessly  floating  there  to  certain 
death! 

Slowly,  cautiously,  she  began  to  investigate 
the  spit.  Southward  it  narrowed  immediately 
into  nothing,  but  northward  she  found  it 
veering  just  a  trifle  toward  the  shore,  and  with 
mild  hope  in  her  heart  she  followed  it.  Peter, 
silent,  frightened,  but  courageous,  waded 
beside  her  gallantly,  and  in  the  utter  stillness 
after  the  summer  storm  she  could  occasionally 
hear  his  wistful,  weary  little  voice. 

"Mother,  are  you  frightened?" 

"Not  so  much  now,  dear!" 

"And  will  we  get  out  of  it  all  warm  and  dry, 
and  rtally  get  home  to  supper?" 
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"Ah,  Peter,  I  hope  so,  sweetheart!" 

His  lip  trembled,  and  she  felt  the  wet  little 
hand  tighten  in  hers. 

"  I  am  so  tired!"  he  said  pathetically. 

"We  shall  love  resting  when  we  once  get 
started!"  Sally  Lou  said  bravely.  But  she 
was  so  tired  herself  that  the  thought  of  making 
even  the  slightest  effort  to  reach  food  and  rest 
and  safety  caused  her  a  great  weariness  of  soul. 

Forty  feet  from  the  shore,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  the  spit  ended  suddenly.  Sally 
Lou's  exploring  foot  sank  into  deep  water, 
and  she  drew  back  again,  with  her  heart 
resuming  its  terrified  thumping. 

In  the  darkness  she  strained  her  eyes  to 
measure  the  distance  to  the  shore,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  away.  She  might  manage  that,  she 
told  herself  fearfully — indeed  she  miu/ manage 
it^before  the  rising  tide  lifted  Peter  and  her- 
self off  the  sand  bar.  It  meant  another 
struggle,  another  six  or  seven  hideous  minutes, 
but  she  had  no  choice.  Unless  they  tried  it, 
they  must  surely  drown:  better  drown  making 
an  attempt  to  save  herself  than  stand  here  and 
await  the  tide. 

Yet  she  hesitated.  She  was  weary  through 
all  her  excitement,  and  in  this  precarious  posi- 
tion at  least  she  was  able  to  breathe.  She  was 
frightened,  and  somehow  terrified  of  her  own 
terror.  It  sickened  her,  it  turned  her  knees 
weak,  and  stopped  her  heart,  to  think  that  in 
this  trackless  waste  of  river  she  had  chanced 
upon  just  this  one  saving  riJgc  of  sand,  with 
deep  current  running  on  both  sides  of  it.  She 
felt  that  to  plunge  again  into  the  river  would 
surely  be  to  lose  all  courage,  and  to  drown 
almost  without  resistance,  jet  she  must  risk  it. 
And  as  she  stood  there,  trembling  and  so  horri- 
bly alone,  she  wondered  if  this  was  only  an 
especially  vivid  dream,  she  wondered  if  this 
horror  of  night  and  hdpk-ssness  and  unfriendly 
water  were  real. 

"Shall  we  try  it,  darling!"  she  asked  the 
child,  panting,  lie  drew  her  head  down  close 
to  his  own,  and  she  heard  his  teeth  chattering. 

".Mother,  1  am  afraid!"  he  sobbed. 

"1  know  you  are!  I  know  you  are,  sweet- 
heart," she  answered,  with  a  passionate  ache 
at  her  heart  to  save  him.  to  dry  and  warm  and 
feed  the  shuddering,  frightened  baby — her 
baby,  and  Denny's  baby,  who  had  never  been 
anything  but  warm  and  guarded  and  safe  for 
the  short  years  of  his  life! 

She  sat  down,  and  the  water  flowed  about 
her  shoulders.    Carefully  she  saw  that  the 
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child's  fingers  were  locked  there,  she  warned 
him:  he  must  not  press  her  too  tight.  Sud- 
denly she  pushed  off  into  the  dark  current, 
and  began  to  swim. 

The  water  was  running  with  unexpected 
swiftness,  and  she  had  to  fling  back  her  head 
to  keep  her  face  free  of  it.  She  choked  and 
sputtered  bravely;  she  felt  the  strangling  pres- 
ence of  salt  water  in  her  nose:  she  felt  that 
the  weight  of  the  child  was  holding  her  body 
too  far  under,  and  with  a  desperate  effort 
rose  to  the  swimming  level  again.  It  was  all 
pain,  darkness,  panic. 

Then  her  sinking  feet  touched  sand,  and 
panting  and  bent  over  with  utter  exhaustion, 
she  slung  Peter's  little  body  about,  and  carried 
him  up  through  the  shallow  water,  and  to  dry 
land.  There  she  sank  down,  and  fof  a  few 
mtsnents  could  feel  nothing  but  the  agony  of 
her  own  breath,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
rasp  and  drag  of  her  strained  heart. 

Above  her  the  quiet  summer  sky  was  pow- 
dered with  stars;  the  short  warm  night  was 
wheeling  solemnly  on  its  destined  course. 
Water  washed  softly  on  the  pebbly  beach:  the 
woods  behind  her  were  silent  and  black.  A 
great  yellow  moon  rose  slowly  over  the  sil- 
houette of  the  trees. 

Midges  clouded  about  her:  she  was  almost 
too  weary  to  know  that  they  were  there. 
But  she  must  not  let  them  annoy  Peter 

He  lay  in  her  arms,  silent.  Glancing  at  him, 
she  suddenly  raised  the  little  form,  a  new  fright 
clutching  her  whole  body  in  a  deathly  spasm. 
Peter!  What  was  it?  He  had  not  spoken — 
he  had  hardly  stirred  since  she  sank  down  here. 

The  moon  was  gaining  power:  Sally  Lou 
strained  her  eyes  toward  the  little  death-like 
face.    She  knelt,  and  shook  the  child  frantically. 

"Peter — my  darling!  Baby!  Look  at 
Mother!    Peter— Peter !" 

No  answer:  there  was  no  flicker  of  life  in 
the  small  face.  Peter  slipped  from  her  sud- 
denly failing  arms,  and  crumpled,  small  and 
white  and  inert,  on  the  sand. 

Chapter  VI 
Sally  Lou  looked  wildly  about  at  the  dimly 
lighted  shore,  the  dark  woods.  She  looked 
up  at  the  soft,  silent  sky,  with  its  wheeling 
stars.  It  took  her  one  convulsed  minute  to 
grasp  the  horror.  Peter  was  dying,  or  already 
dead — the  thing  that  she  had  feared  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth  was  here,  her  baby  was  in 
danger! 


And  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  but  his 
mother — ^no  one  even  to  know  that  he  was 
lying  here!  Two  minutes  ago  she  had  felt 
the  beloved  little  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
had  heard  the  undaunted  voice — now  perhaps 
she  had  lost  him!  Perhaps  there  would  never 
be  any  Peter  any  more! 

Oh,  where  were  people — where  were  people! 
Where  were  lights  and  voices  and  human  hands 
and  human  help — she  must  have  help!  With 
desperate  fear  at  her  heart,  and  dry  sobs 
shaking  her,  she  began  to  run  blindly  toward 
the  trees. 

A  path — here  was  a  path — oh,  it  must  go 
somewhere — oh,  it  must  go  somewhere 

Lights — streaming  over  the  artificial  thick 
green  of  a  lawn — gravel  under  her  feet — 
steps 

She  had  run  into  the  doorway  of  a  low-spread 
summer  cottage,  not  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  dark  silent  sand  where  Peter  was  lying. 
She  blinked  at  the  light,  her  dripping  feet 
making  no  sound  on  the  floor  of  the  wide  hall. 

A  maid  stopped  her,  a  butler  reinforced  the 
maid.  There  was  a  murmur  of  protest  and 
horror  on  the  part  of  both  when  this  apparition 
from  the  night  tore  free  from  them  both, 
Sally  Lou  crossed  the  hall,  reeled  into  the  long 
and  dimly  lighted  dining-room.  There  were 
a  dozen  persons  at  dinner, 

Ginfusion  rose  like  dust  to  meet  her,  A 
man  sprang  up  in  the  gloom,  and  the  room  was 
flooded  with  brilliance.  The  butler  touched 
her  arm  firmly  and  angrily,  explaining  with 
resentment  that  she  had  rushed  by  him — 
a  woman's  fine  voice  said  quickly:  "She's  in 
some  trouble,  John." 

Then  the  arm  of  an  exquisitely  dressed 
woman  was  about  her  soaked  coat,  and  the 
woman's  voice  said:  "Tell  us,  my  dear — 
give  her  a  drink  of  that,  somebody — poor 
child!" 

Sally  Lou  was  in  a  chair.  A  broad,  gray- 
haired  man  was  beside  her. 

"I  am  a  doctor,"  he  began.  She  saw  him 
in  a  black  haze. 

She  dragged  herself  to  a  half-standing 
attitude;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  the  voice 
was  gone.  Against  his  kindly  ear  she  strained 
her  agonized  mouth. 

"My  baby — ^my  baby — down  on  the  beach! 
Boat — upset ' ' 

Then  she  sank  back,  voiceless  her  mad 
hands  hammering  the  arms  of  her  chair.  But 
she  had  said  enough.    She  heard  orders  called. 


Sally  Lou  Wakes  Up 


she  heard  running  feet. 
The  jouny  man  who  had 
>tiMid  next  to  the  woman 
hail  pone  like  an  arrow 
fruin  a  bow:  maids  wen- 
running,  arms  were  about 
her;  the  blessed,  Christlike 
Jaw  was  in  operation, 
riicy  were  sorry  —  t  hex- 
cared — they  were  goiny  to 

help  her! 

'■  .Mother's    gone  down 

vilh  them,  they'll  set  him. 

dear — they're  goins;  to  ^et 

him.  and  it's  all   riiihl!" 

-cubbed  the  pretty  yirl  who 

^^as  kneelins  bL-siJe  her. 
Somebody  from  behind 
her  was  slipping  ojf  the 
coat,  and  slippins;  on  a 
:.jreat  wooly  white  robe. 
"Kun.  Fred."  uryed  the 
^irl.  "and  bring  us  back 
the  news!" 

Fred,  another  f^rl,  a 
<cho(jl-;;irl  this  time,  had 
no  time  fur  mure  than  a 
icared  assent,  when  there 
wi-re  footsteps  across  the  '  t'l*"! 
rnrch  :,,:ai„.  i,^' 

Iney  came  in,  a  corl-  v  .^- 
i-w:  the  vomii;  man.  and  Ifc!'^  ■ 
the   ,ur,i\'- haired    wttmati  \\- 

who  hail  lirst  spoken,  and  ^'  \ 
the  maids  and  the  old  t  3 
doctor.    .Ami  in  the  voiin;^  ij 

man's  bis;  arms  lav  IVler,  V' 

with  cl. .Mil  eyes.  '  .^^* 

'   r<"i  late;  he's  gone!"  •'' 

Sallv  hLjfd  a  low  voice 
say.  somewhere.     Hut  the  ^ 

doct.T  had  not  said  that.  j,;,,, 

he  was  talking  to  the  v/,,,  ;,i 
miiids  a^ain.  And  a-,  he  -;,_.  ... 
talked  they  tore  the  la^t 
xe-tiji-  of  covering  from  lh>'  tahle 
criimi)led  cloth,  the  f.'la-.s  and  chin; 
chairs,  wt.-re  f/me  a--  if  bv  enchant 
was  IMer's  relaxed,  beaiilifid  little 
lav  1  here  m iw.  1  Vlir  wii li  piirpl<>  slud 
his  shut  eyv^.  and  with  coloiirU'Ss 
hanu'.in;.'  open. 

"IJoclor — there  is  hopi-r"  1  lu' 
ttned  when  the  elder  woman  ^poki  :  t 
the  ;:'roup  that  had  been  so  recent 


,  .-ind   Die 

ami  t.'ie  aslu^n  l.iced  woman  \\h()  was  luuidk'd 

.  and  liie 

in  a  jTcai  white  coai,  and  had  K-nt  ovi-r  the 

menl.      ll 

table,  and  \\a^  cliniiin;'  lo  a  Mt;all.  w^t  hand. 

W•^\  thai 

"'riicv  sav  not!"     li  wa^  his  onlv  an-wer. 

.■.v..d^nm 

:is   hr  rolk.i   Ills  ■.K.^■ve^  to  the  ,sli,.uld<T.  ami 

h.ib>    hi^. 

-icnilv,  almo-.i  i.Tocioush.  lurnrJ  the  l\Uter\' 

of  ills  |-,,nv  wars  .,f  i-Kp.-ri>'nce  upoTi  tiie  child. 

,-    all    hs- 

After  a  l.iiii;  minute  he  hair-tiniie.i:  ■Where's 

\k  maids. 

adru-M.-rt?" 

\-  Jinrn;.'.. 

-At   the  Point:"  the  wmiKin  saivl  ca-;erly. 

r 
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The 


of  an 


■*■'/"' 


u-ly  dr.-s 


iinJer  tlu-  niishiiii;  needles,  a  smldcn  tide  of 
peace  and  hopo  JliHidal  Iht  vxhaustcd  spirit. 
She  liad  fiiruiJlten  Ihc  Rt.'d  Cross!  Inlu  her 
feverish  vi-;iiin  (if  a  field  of  aiiuny  there  rum- 
bled the  ;;reat  ambulances  <if  mercy,  and  frnni 
them  disumuiiteiJ  all  that  hcience  cnuM  >;ivo 
of  skill  and  speed  ami  kni)\v!ed:4e,  and  all  thai 
tJod-j;iven  luve  could  .i;ive  of  tenderness  and 
care.  Ah,  they  wunUI  care— they  would  care! 
It  mattered  nut  that  he  was  unknown,  uniden- 
tified, withimt  nione\',  without  friends.  'I'hey 
would  ,s;:ither  the  shattered  bodv  toi-ether.  tliey 
W'.iuM   sht)rleii  his  pain   with   oblivion,   they 


;ui:  ::\is  iiOuiii  h,-r  i'HiLil  mal  and  the  '.toman's 

Would  carry  him  to  a  cool,  clean  bed.  and  put 
an  icy  and  revivin;;  drink  against  his  hot 
mouth!  And  when  he  was  better — for  Denny 
must  be  better! — they  would  send  him  on  his 
wa\'  with  a  Ciodspeed  and  tell  each  other 
jiladly  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  to  welcome 

him     home!       Kep.iyment — recognition ? 

Ihey  were  not  waitint;  for  these.  Repa\Tnent 
and  recojinition  every  one  of  these  white- 
clad  quick-linjzeretl.  lire*,)  men  and  women 
should  have,  but  it  would  not  be  of  Denny's 
givins! 
"Oh.  C.nd  bless  them— God  bless  them!" 


Sally  Lou  fV.ikes  Up        5S 


:'0W  said:  "  Tdl  Ui.  my  dear — gize  her  a  drink  oi  l/iut,  somebody — poor  child!" 


Sally  Lcm  half-snbbtd,  half-whisptTtd.  I'hc 
watching  woman  lonked  up  at  hor  quickly. 

"Fci'linj;  bt'tter?"  she  said,  in  a  low  voico, 
and  witli  a  smile. 

The  motherliness  of  it  drew  Sally  Loii 
straight  across  the  room;  she  went  to  her  hos- 
tess's knee,  and  took  a  low  hassock  beside 
her.  Both  knew  that  the  hour  for  delayed 
explanation  had  arrived. 

"The  girls  have  none  off  with  (teorjie  to  a 
dance  at  the  club,  and  I  think  I  will  wail  for 
them,"  said  the  older  woman,  comfortably. 
"Wouldn't  you  be  better  in  bed?" 


"No — o!  1  couldn't  sleep,  I'm  afraid," 
Sally  Lou  said,  lindin^  her  voice  hoarse  and 
thick  with  tears.  "1  don't  know  what  I'm 
ever  Koing  to  say  to  you."  she  stammered 
on.  "  He's  my  only  child,  you  know,  and  his 
father— his  father " 

Words  failing,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
elegant  gray  wool  sweater,  and  the  other 
woman  quickly  put  warm  fingers  over  it. 

"  But  you  mustn't  cry  any  more!"  her  hos- 
tess said. 

"No — I  won't."  Sally  Lou  made  a  des- 
perate    effort.      "Are  —  are     they    hard     to 
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make?"  she    asked,  her    brimming  eyes  oa  quite  composed.     And  in  the  new  dedicatuMi 

the  wod.  of  herself  to  service,   she  had  her  first  real 

"No— o !"  the  other  said,  in  the  tone  glimpse  of  peace.     "We — we're  going  to  have 

she  had  used  to  many  a  tearful  child.     "We  a  Red  Cross  Tea  Room  at  Belvedere  Bay,  this 

make  them  for  the  Red  Cross,  you  know!  summer."  she  said,  with  a  little  ring  erf  triumph 

We're  doing  everything  this  year  for  the  Red  in  her  tired  voice  that  her  hostess  did  not 

Cross,  of  course ! "  understand.    "It's  to  be  in  my  garden.     I'll 

"Of  course!"  echoed  Sally  Lou  suddenly  tell  you  about  it " 


The  Woman's  Burden 

(On  Being  Asked,  "What  is  Woman's  Part  in  the  World  War?") 

Laura  E,  Richards 


RISE  up,  mother,  sister,  daughter. 
Tender  maiden,  faithful  wife; 
Rise,  and  take  upon  your  shoulders 
Woman's  burden  in  the  Strife! 

Take  the  burden  of  a  smile. 

When  it  hurts  to  bring  it; 

Take  the  burden  of  a  song. 

When  it  wounds  to  sing  it! 
Smile  and  sing,  and  cheer  them  on. 
Husband,  father,  brother,  son. 

To  the  starry  splendor 

Of  their  high  surrender. 

Rose-leaf  girls,  the  summer's  blossoms. 
Stately  ladies,  jewel-bright. 

Labor's  strong  and  valiant  daughters. 
Hand  in  hand  to  join  the  Fight! 

Shed  no  tear  to  dim  the  steel 
That  must  gleam  so  brightly  I 
Make  no  moan  to  check  the  breath 
That  must  come  so  lightlj! 
Smile,  and  sing,  and  each  to  each 
Cheerful  task  and  holy  teach; 
Others  wounds  upbinding, 
So  >our  own  balm  finding. 

Kisc  up,  mother,  sister,  daughter. 
Tender  maiden,  faithful  wife; 

Rise  and  run  to  lift  and  bear  it. 
Woman's  burden  in  the  Strift-t 


Holland, 


the 


Hungry 


The  intolerablf  conditions  which  exist 
in  thf  Dutch  Kingdom  may  easily  be 
diiplicatL'd  in  our  own  country  unless 
we  rorce  a  quick  victorious  peace 


rmchcin-.pr.ii,     Iliil,; 
."•on  neutral  Holland. 


'rHi-r  has  Iravrlled  i:xlniskr!y  in  ytmerica,  r,f  '.vlifir  aims  and  ideals  he  is  a 
i-rjrom  The  Ifci^iu-  tiils  a  graphic  slury  nf  llie  m/erings  :hul  ^nir  lias  imposed 
.1  nalion  truly  bela-i-en  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. —  Thk  I^ditors.) 


The  I  [ague,  Holland. 
My  hear  H. : 

At  last  I  am  back  home.  After  leavinR 
New  \'ork  we  had  a  smooth  vova^e  m(l^t  of 
the  wa>-  across,  until  we  ran  into  a  bad  storm 
the  last  few  days  nff  the  Danish  coast. 

It  is  ver>'  strange  to  be  back  here  after  m\- 
long  absence  in  your  grand  country;  both 
materially  and  mentally.  The  place  seems 
like  dead.  Not  a  single  automobile  to  he  seen 
throUL^li  lack  of  f^asolene  or  rubber.      The  lack 


of  coal  is  the  mfist  crucial  problem.  We 
simply  have  none  and  (k'rmany  will  only  sell 
it  til  us  on  the  most  absurd  conditions.  Fac- 
tories are  at  a  standstill  and  revolts  are  ex- 
pected. Railnad  fares  have  j;"ne  up  50  per 
cent.  Roth  railway  and  trolley  cars  run  very 
infrequently.  The  streets  arc  hadly  lighted. 
In  ni>'  house  we  dine  at  i  p.m.  (the  only  hot 
meal)  and  can  only  burn  two  lamps  in  the 
whole  house;  one  in  the  sittiiifi  room  and  one 
in  the  kitchen.     We  go  to  lied  with  candles 
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but  these  are  running  out  too.  We  are  ra- 
tioned for  everything.  The  bread,  a  kind 
of  compound,  is  stodgy  and  nasty,  and  the 
rations  are  too  small  for  the  working  classes. 
Yet  these  people  and  the  upper  classes  suffer 
least  for  the  one  gets  all  sort  of  facil'tie*  and 
distributions,  and  the  other  has  the  mujns 
and  ways  lo  get  supplies;  but  for  the  middle 
classes  who  live  on  a  small  fixed  income,  times 
are  very  bad.  All  classes  fear  and  tremble 
at  the  coming  winter  without  fuel.  It  is  a 
terrible  problem  and  Germany  holds  us  in  her 
grip.  She  knows  we  have  no  coal  and  simply 
can't  exist  without  it.  and  she  also  knows  we 
have  had  to  kill  part  of  our  stock  through  lack 
of  fodder.  She  now  is  willing  to  sell  us  a  little 
coal  to  be  paid  in  gold  with  the  mark  at  the 
full  normal  price  and  to  buy  beef  on  credit 
with  German  State  bonds  as  a  guarantee.  A 
lovely  bargain!  And  yet  we  will  probably 
have  to  go  in  for  it.    Coal  is  all-important. 

The  miles  and  miles  of  hothouses,  from  which 
we  provided  the  whole  worid  with  plants  and 
flowers,  have  had  to  be  given  up  and  many 
people  are  ruined.  The  worst  to  me  seem  the 
revolts  and  the  risings  which  necessarily  will 
C(Hne  when  the  mob  and  the  unemployed  get 
too  restless.  The  cavalry,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  called  back  from  the  field  and  be 
stationed  in  the  larger  towns.  Now  that 
you  are  in  the  war  jou  will  realize  a  little 
what  it  means  to  a  small  country  like  ours 
of  just  about  six  million  inhabitants  to  support 
a  mobilized  army  of  500,000  men.  Our  govern- 
ment does  all  it  can.  The  little  woods  we  had 
were  rapidly  hewn  down  to  provide  fuel,  but 
a  new  law  has  forbidden  that.  In  fact  every- 
thing is  forbidden  and  regulated,  and  as  far 
as  that  concerns  us  we  might  as  well  live  in 
Germany.  The  fear  of  Germany  is  large 
here  and  great  uneasiness  is  felt  that  sooner 
or  later  we  may  get  involved  in  the  war  which 
of  course  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of 
conditions  in  German}'.  In  the  big  towns 
it  seems  very  bad,  but  in  the  country  fairly 
good.  The  army  seems  stronger  than  ever, 
and  its  spirit  quite  as  good  as  in  the  other 
countries.  I  don't  think  several  thousands 
of  your  men  would  make  much  difference,  but 
a  whole  fleet  of  airplanes,  an  overwhelming 
force,  might  do  marvels.     May  it  come  soon! 

The  news  from  Belgium,  as  far  as  we  can 
get  it,  is  simply  atrocious.  Tuberculosis  and 
Starvation  are  rife.    It  is  too  awful.     You 


can't  understand  how  loathsome  this  neutnlity 
is  to  me  and  to  the  majority  of  our  people, 
but  situated  as  we  are  it  is  the  only  policy. 
The  aristocracy,  which  is  so  very  powerful  here, 
is  decidedly  pro-German,  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  not,  notwithstanding  all  the  German 
propaganda  here  and  the  indignation  against 
England  for  many  of  the  measures  she  takes. 
Yet  we  sell  equal  parts  both  to  England  and 
Germany,  but  England  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
her  supplies  across.  We  had  a  contract  with 
both  for  fish.  The  fish  for  Germany  left  at 
once  in  ice  wagons.  The  fish  for  England 
often  remained  here  for  some  days  and  arrived 
totally  spoiled.  We  have  had  to  start  killing 
our  stock,  which  sends  the  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  up  still  higher.  Two  thousand 
cows  and  i  ,000  calves  will  be  sent  to  England 
and  an  equal  amount  to  Germany.  Most 
articles  about  Holland  in  your  papers  are  so 
terribly  one-sided  and  ill  informed. 

FALSE   IMPRESSIONS  OF   AMERICA 

After  my  stay  in  your  marvelous  country  I 
am  full  of  enthusiasm  about  America,  its  kind 
friends,  the  wonderful  things  I  saw  and  heard, 
but  my  enthusiasm  gets  the  cold  shoulder  here. 
"America   went   to   war  because  the  Wall 
Street  men  were  afraid  their  money  would  be 
lost,  and  though  pretending  to  be  democratic 
and  fighting  for  a  worid's  lasting  peace,  she  is 
going  to  starve  the  small  powerless  neutrals 
who  try  to  keep  their  heads  above  water." 
This  is  about  the  prevalent  idea !    Some  of  my 
friends  marvel  1  did  not  marry  an  heiress,  as 
if  rich  American  girls  were  an  article  of  exporti 
You  tnay  be  certain  1  stand  up  for  your  country 
on  my  very  hind  legs  and  tell  of  the  great  ideal- 
ism   and   self-sacrifice    I   found  among  you. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  their  own  petty 
outlook  on  life  and  "save-your-bacon"  policy 
gave  them  such  a  poor  opinion  of  others. 
But  then  to  most  of  us  your  country  is  an 
enormous  riddle,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  that  I 
came  over  and  saw  things  for  myself.     Many 
American  friends  gave  me  an  insight  into  you' 
life  and  character  and  national  customs  whic' 
was  more  precious  to  me.     I  want  to  than 
you  once  more  for  all  your  kindness  and  fellm 
ship  which  I  appreciated  immensely.    We 
it  possible  at  present  I  would  certainly 
back  to  your  country — but   I   do  not  f 
justified  at  leaving  my  country  just  now  wl 
things  are  going  so  badly.    My  family 
delighted  to  have  me  back,  and  in  this  Tcq 
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I  think  we  are  somewhat  different  from  you. 
Not  that  you  don't  love  your  family  and  vice 
versa  but  you  are  more  independent  and  don't 
cling  as  much  to  each  other  as  we  do  over  here. 
Each  person  is  an  entity  with  you,  much  more 
than  with  us.  Its  good  side  is  that  every- 
body is  judged  according  to  his  own  merits 
and  not,  asover  here,  b\'  his  relations  and  money. 
They  always  talk  about  America  as  being  the 
dollar  country  but  over  here  it  is  quite  as  bad 
if  not  worse,  it  is  terribly  small  and  narrow 
and  1  wish  a  great  wave  of  democracy  would 
come  over  us.  Perhaps  it  may.  Anyway, 
revolts  and  uprisings  are  sure  to  occur  and 
the  social-democrats,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
are  getting  much  more  powerful. 

THE    NEED    FOR   AID 

At  the  office  of  the  Allied  prisoners  any 
amount  of  post  cards  uf  thanks  have  come  in 
for  the  relief  sent  out,  and  you  may  imagine 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  able 
to  contribute  a  little.  Yet  the  appeals  arc 
equally  numerous.  A  friend  of  mine  has  over 
thirty  little  French  children  from  the  occupied 
territory,  in  a  country  house  nearby.  An- 
other friend  is  very  busy  getting  little  Belgian 
tubercular  children  across  here.  Their  con- 
dition is  indeed  appalling.  Just  now  the  Cicr- 
man  authorities,  perhaps  a^^hast  at  their  own 
crimes,  are  somewhat  more  lenient  in  allowing 
them  to  leave.  C>f  course  it  is  a  tremendous 
burden  on  us,  and  as  the  pinch  grows  worse 
we  must  do  more  for  our  own  people,  who  are 
getting  jealous  and  discontented,  and  can  do 
less  for  others.  1  feel  the  utmost  compassion 
for  this  poor,  peaceful,  down-trodden  people, 
the  Belgians.  It  is  more  terrible  than  one  can 
possibly  imagine  and  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  I  wish  1  could  write  to  some  of  your 
very  wealthy  people,  to  whom  a  few  thousand 
dollars  really  does  not  make  much  difference, 
about  conditions,  for  young  precious  lives  that 
later  on  can  build  up  Belgium  might  be  savi-d 
if  sufficient  help  were  sent.  When  1  hear  all 
this  again  and  see  things  for  myself,  1  wonder 
whether  il  is  not  m>'  duty  to  leave  home 
once  more,  and  do  all  I  can  in  your  country 
to  stir  up  the  people  and  get  help. 

According  to  official  statements,  there  are 
40,000  German  deserters  in  Holland.  At 
first  these  people  were  kindly  received  hut 
the>'  proved  to  be  of  the  ver>-  worst  sort. 
Germany  opened  all  her  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiary colonies  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 


these  specimens  seem  the  first  to  desert. 
Quite  a  number  had  to  be  interned  as  they 
made  life  unsafe.  Besides  these  we  are  simply 
sw.imped  with  wealthy  Germans  who  come 
to  our  hotels  and  are  loud  and  arrogant.  I 
am  afraid  some  day  1  will  have  an  open  row 
with  one  of  them.  I  could  slap  their  faces. 
Then  we  have  thousands  of  Russian  prisoners, 
who  have  escaped.  At  Rotterdam  alone  there 
are  6,000,  who  are  anything  but  orderly  and 
peaceful.  And  all  these  people  eat  and  eat, 
supplies  get  less  and  prices  go  up,  so  that  a 
crisis  must  come  some  day.  British  prisoners 
do  not  escape  very  often  as  they  are  employed 
less  on  farms  and  in  factories,  but  a  good  few 
Frenchmen  and  Belgians  make  their  way  over 
here.  1'he  I  lague  is  quite  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  we  are  overrun  with  German  spies  and 
agents  who  work  and  work  untiringly.  The 
French  have  opened  an  office  and  a  bookshop 
here,  and  a  young  author  is  running  it.  Two 
Frenchmen  travelled  through  Holland  lecturing 
and  to  our  great  joy  the  Queen  received  them, 
which  is  quite  remarkable,  as  Her  Majesty 
has  not  received  any  unofficial  foreign  people 
since  the  war  bmke  out.  The  sympathy  for 
France  is  very  great  here  notwithstanding  the 
Germans  do  all  they  can  to  undermine  it  by 
spreading  reports  of  French  atrocities,  etc.. 
It  is  the  same  as  in  your  country.  So,  I 
am  afraid  with  all  this  the  sufferings  of  Belgium 
are  put  in  the  background,  as  well  as  the  pov- 
erty and  starvation  which  are  increasing  terribly 
after  three  years  of  German  domination.  I 
wish  the  United  States  could  open  an  office 
here  ton,  or  at  least  send  over  some  literature 
and  olVtcial  statements  to  influence  public 
and  press.  'I'ou  get  much  news,  but  you  ought 
to  send  out  news  too.  i  am  so  terribly  dis- 
appointed people  here  utterly  fail  to  see 
America's  point  of  view.  It  is  an  awful  shame. 
The  longing  for  peace  is  very  great  with  us 
and  people  are  apt  to  overlook  the  enormous 
principles  and  the  future  involved  in  this  war. 
Sciino  also  feel,  that  since  it  will  be  impossible 
really  to  beat  the  Germans,  unless  at  the  cost 
of  total  ruin  and  exhaustion  of  all  nations 
concerned,  except  perhaps  your  own,  it  would 
Iw  more  wise  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  mutual 
understanding.  \'et  1  can't  help  feeling  the 
longer  the  war  lasts  the  worse  Gennany's 
condition  will  become,  but  at  the  same  time 
Belgium  will  be  totalij'  and  forever  ruined. 
We  here  are  so  much  nearer  to  it  all,  and  hear 
so  much  from  all  sides,  not  to  speak  cf  the 
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REGISTERING  BELGIAN  REFUGEES 
1  to  the  problem  of  feeding  her  own  population,  Holland  is  caring  for  thouund;  of  Belgi.in  refugee.     I  hen 
e  40,000  German  deseners  and  many  Russian  prisoners  who  have  escaped  from  Germany  to  be  taken  carv  of 


muffled  boom  of  the  cannon  in  Flanders,  which 
can  be  distinctly  heard  on  quiet  evenings. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  all,  tiny  Holland  re- 
mains still  a  small  oasts  of  peace.  How  long 
this  will  last  GcxJ  only  knows.  Our  country 
has  never  passed  through  a  time  of  greater 
humiliation  than  the  present,  but  it  would  be 
national  suicide  to  change  our  policy.  The 
more  serious  minds,  however,  are  much 
alarmed,  not  so  much  at  the  material  priva- 
tions, as  at  the  conditions  of  the  unemployed 
now  that  all  factories  gradually  have  had  to  stop 
work  through  lack  of  coal.  Is  it  not  awful 
to  think  that  in  all  other  countries  all  people 
work  at  full  speed  and  that  here  thousands  are 
forced  to  loaf?  I  feel  exactly  the  same,  and 
would  love  to  go  to  France  or  somewhere,  just 
to  help  as  far  as  my  strength  and  knowledge  go. 
Soon  we  arc  to  receive  8,000  British  prisoners 
from  Germany  and  9,000  German  prisoners 
from  England  to  keep  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  They  are  to  be  put  in  camps  as  far  as 
they  are  not  taken  care  of  by  private  people. 
For  the  British  people  it  will  be  a  tremendous 


relief,  but  for  the  German  prisoners  it  means 
getting  into  worse  conditions.  I  wish  I  had 
a  larger  house  and  more  money  to  nurse  some 
of  the  British  prisoners  back  to  life!  Building 
is  at  a  complete  standstill  and  the  rental  for 
houses,  especially  here  at  The  Hague,  has  gone 
up  incredibly.  Of  course,  like  in  other  coun- 
tries, some  business  men  and  people  who  had 
the  right  shares,  have  made  enormous  profits, 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  suffering  terribly, 
and  I  feel  much  for  small  and  decent  families 
with  limited  incomes  who  can't  make  both 
ends  meet.  One  wonders,  what  the  outcome 
of  it  all  will  be,  and  one  can't  help  being  filled 
with  a  bitter  and  righteous  indignation  against 
that  mad  nation  which  brought  all  this  misery 
over  the  whole  world  by  sheer  lust  of  power 
and  dominion. 

I  envy  you  and  all  your  compatriots  to  be 
able  to  help  in  this  world's  struggle.  Back 
here  I  remember  the  many  talks  we  had  and  1 
hope  all  the  good  fortune  that  the  soothsayer 
at  Hero  Land  promised  will  come  true,  as 
indeed  it  must! 
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With    the  Eyes  of  Love 

By  Rene  Benjamin 

(Traiulated  by  Beatrice  Washburn) 
lUuitra.ed    by    WILLIAM    B.    KING 


NEARLY  every  city  of  France  has 
its  own  regiment  which  it  has 
^ven  to  the  Nation  and  to  which 
it  sends  supplies,  clothing  and 
ammunition,  as  a  mother  sends 
presents  to  her  child.  The  wounded,  when 
they  are  rested,  come  back  to  the  mother  city 
for  newweapons,  for  knapsacks  and  for  bullets. 
They  rest  for  a  little  while,  long  enough  to 
taste  the  wine  of  their  own  province,  then  they 
go  away  again  and,  back  in  the  trenches,  on 
quiet  days,  they  smoke  their  pipes  and  dream 
<^  thar  own  city,  miles  away  from  the  firing 
line. 

But  there  are  some  few  cities  that  have  no 
sokliers;  cities  bathed  by  the  sea  where  the 
salt  winds  blow  and  where  sailors,  instead, 
of  farmers,  fonn  a  great  part  of  the  population. 
The  regiments  of  these  cities  are  the  fleets  of 
battleships.  They  are  not  imprisoned  in 
cheerless  barracks  but  gathered  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  great  harbor,  under  the  open  sky. 
Cruisers,  bridges,  decks,  masts,  top-masts — 
fnrni  where  one  sees  the  horizon — instead  of 
tiDC^  in  barracks  a  great  fleet  of  men  and 
vessels,  destroyers.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  see  one  of  our  great  ports,  like  Toulon, 
when  the  ships  come  back  to  her,  tired  and 
faded. 

Close  to  the  city  that  protects  them,  that 
watches  over  them  and  that  thinks  con- 
tinuously about  them;  they  seem  very  quiet 
and  hannless;  these  warriors  of  the  sea  with 
their  great,  heavy  decks.  A  thin  line  of 
sm<^  escaping  from  their  stacks  is  the  only 
Mgn  to  prove  that  they  are  still  alive.  They 
are  dressed  for  war,  no  names  upon  their  prows, 
their  cannon  muzzled  with  leather  sheaths. 
How  strong  they  are,  and  mighty,  as  they  sit 
there  on  the  water!  And  seeing  them  so  calm, 
hnmobile  and  stolid,  you  wonder  if  they  are 
really  battleships  at  all,  or  only  islands;  if 
the  sfa  is  carrying  them  on  her  bosom  or 
oaly  bathing  their  shores. 

Andl  the  city  loves  them  also;  they  belong 
to  heriand  she  is  admiring  them  from  all  the 


windows  of  her  tall,  narrow  houses,  that  crowd 
about  the  quay,  as  though  to  watch  them  the 
better.  1  have  seen  them  from  the  decks  of 
those  little  ferry  boats  which  run  down  the 
Seine  from  Paris:  boats  so  pitiful  with  their 
century-old  bodies,  their  peeled-off  paint, 
and  their  thin  smoke  stacks  that  you  think 
that  each  of  them  "must  surely  be  a  piece  of 
wreckage," 

One  day  the  sea  was  lazy  and  we  slipped 
along  in  the  soft  breath  of  a  gray  evening.  I 
was  watching  the  people  on  deck  and  saying 
to  myself,  "one  would  never  think  we  were 
at  war."  Their  eyes  were  dreamy;  a  sort  of 
vagueness  of  spirit  marked  their  features — due 
to  that  sense  of  peace  and  indescribable  lazi- 
ness which  seizes  us  all  when  we  float  over 
quiet  water.  Men  and  women,  they  all  looked 
as  though  they  were  dozing.  We  passed  a 
Russian  battleship,  with  five  stacks,  bizarre 
and  compelling.  There  came  toward  us  trans- 
ports painted  gray,  great  merchant  ships 
transformed,  powerful  and  lovely,  among  the 
dearest  of  our  possessions,  bearing  the  names 
of  our  cities,  showing  our  strength  and  our 
force,  which,  in  times  of  peace  have  carried  so 
many  travellers  to  enchanted  countries,  and 
now,  in  their  war  colors,  are  waiting  to  carry 
soldiers  and  cannon  to  Saloniki.  Our  little 
boat  sailed  slowly  along  all  this  beauty  and 
richness  of  maritime  France  and  suddenly 
i  heard  a  soldier  near  me  say  to  a  woman  at 
his  side: 

"How  beautiful  it  is!  How  good  it  is  to 
be  back!  Do  you  not  think  it  wonderful,  my 
harbor,  and  do  you  not  love  it?" 

I  turned  around  but  I  could  not  see  him 
very  well,  only  his  profile.  1  noticed  also 
that  he  wore  smoked  glasses  though  it  was 
not  a  bright  day,  although  the  sky  was  clearing 
and  the  clouds  slowly  dispersing,  while  the 
setting  sun  showered  us  with  a  rain  of  gold 
in  which  we  could  faintly  distinguish  the  drops, 
for  it  was  already  evening.  The  young 
woman  to  whom  the  soldier  had  spoken  opened 
a  mauve  umbrella  and  tenderly  shielded  her 


friend,  and  as  I  was  looldng  at  them  with 
unconcealed  interest  she  gave  me  an  indescrib- 
able look — a  look  supplicating  and  troubled 
which  I  could  not  understand  but  which  re- 
vealed to  me  all  the  beauty  of  her  eyes.  And 
what  a  charming  face!  Black,  luminous  eyes, 
a  smooth,  white  skin,  and,  beneath  her  eyes, 
half  hidden  in  the  clear  skin  a  little,  delicate, 
blue  vein  which  beat  with  every  throb  of  her 
heart.  I  had  only  to  look  at  them  to  realize 
that  they  were  lovers.  Her  face  was  very  sad 
but  his  was  full  of  tenderness  and  poetry  and 
a  certain  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Although 
he  was  speaking  in  a  low  voice  the  breeze 
brought  me  every  word.     He  was  saying  to  her: 

"  Dearest,  you  don't  know  how  wonderful 
it  is  to  be  once  more  among  these  familiar 
things.    And  you,  tell  me  if  you " 

She  replied  in  a  low,  expressionless  voice, 
"Love.  I  am  happy." 

"  How  1  love  you— but  see  how  pretty  that 
is,  over  there — with  the  sun  shining  on  it!" 

She  answered,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  "It  is 
very  pretty."  1  noticed  that  the  parasol 
trembled  in  her  hand.    He  continued: 

"See,  there,  opposite  us,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor!" 

"Dearest,  I  see  everything,"  and  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  and  looked  at  him  as  though 
there  were  nothing  else  to  see.  Then,  very 
softly,  he  whispered  to  her  a  few  words  of 
tenderness  and  thanks  and  then  continued, 
in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice: 

"Ah,  to  come  out  of  those  freezing  trenches, 
that  stifling  hospital,  and  to  feel  once  more  the 
sunshine  on  my  shoulders!  See,  dariing — 
kx>k,  where  I  am  pointing  out  there!" 

She  made  a  little,  nervous  gesture.  "The 
big  battleship  hides  everything " 

We  were  passing,  it  is  true,  one  of  those 
enormous  monsters  of  the  sea — and  he  stam- 
mering a  little,  cried  out — "Ah,  a  battleship? 
But  when  we  have  passed  it  you  shall  see — — " 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  while  and  I  saw, 
by  the  way  he  held  his  head,  that  he  was  lis- 
tening with  a  more  delicate  acutencss  than  ours 
to  all  the  different  sounds.    Then  he  cried: 

"Dost  thou  see  the  gulls?" 

"  I  see  them," 

"Charming  things,  watch  how  they  fly 
about  the  big  battleships!    They  are  com- 


pletely surrounding  them — protecting  them 
and  guarding  them.  They  are  like  little  bits 
of  happiness  on  wings,  pieces  of  poetry  poised 
on  those  iron  rails.  And  when  the  sea  is 
blue,  as  it  is  to-day — with  the  sunli^t,  see 
how  their  breasts,  their  little  white  breasts, 
reflect  the  blue  when  they  fly!" 

"It  is  true,"  she  replied,  "they  are  very 
charming.     But  we  are  landing  now." 

"  Do  you  see  the  city,"  he  cried  quickly. 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"  Did  you  imagine  it  would  be  as  beautiful 
as  that?  See  how  it  rises  in  terraces  above  the 
water." 

"Yes,  yes — I  see!" 

"And  that  jolly  smell  of  brine  and  of  tar. 
They  are  all  here,  our  battleships.  Tell  me — 
don't  they  look  handsome  this  evening?" 

"Very  handsome." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  place — my  coun- 
try!" 

And  with  these  words  he  arose,  just  as  the 
boat  was  reaching  the  quay.  The  girl  took 
his  ann,  very  gently,  almost  1  thought,  with 
a  gesture  of  compassion.  The  sun,  resplendent 
and  lonely  in  the  sky,  bathed  with  its  red  gold 
the  sea,  the  pier,  the  people  and  the  city. 
It  was  a  glorious  evening  so  full  of  light  that 
one  could  not  help  but  hope — a  prelude  to 
victory,  which  one  could  not  even  doubt. 
Slowly,  and  close  to  one  another,  the  two 
lovers  walked  down  the  gangplank  and  when, 
as  they  reached  the  wharf,  his  foot  stumbled 
and  he  almost  fell,  a  laboring  man,  who  had 
been  watching  them,  as  I  had,  turned  to  me. 

"These  are  hard  times.  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
"but  there  are  some  fine  people  still  left  in  the 
worid.     That  gentleman,  -Monsieur,  is  blind." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat  to  salute  him 
and  added:  "It  happened  at  the  attack  of 
Champagne.  I  used  to  know  liini.  I  te  comes 
from  here.  The  girl  is  his  trained  nurse  whom 
he  afterwards,  married.  He  is  bringing  her 
to  his  home.  I  le — he  is  showing  her  every- 
thing, and  she  does  not  want  to  seem — to  seem 
— she  does  not  want  us  to  know — that  he 
cannot  see." 

I  le  shook  his  head,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
who  has  seen  much,  then  he  said  simply: 

"  That,  Monsieur,  is  what  I  call  real  heroism. 
And  you  will  find  that  everywheri. — in  France," 


No  SOCIAL  distinctions  will  influ- 
ence my  recommendation  for  com- 
missions. Wire  pulling  will  do  no 
good.  I  don't  intend  that  worthy 
boys  be  kept  in  the  ranks,  holding 
down  non-commissioned  jobs,  while  some 
fellow  walks  into  a  commission  through  a 
political  pull!" 

This  ringing  declaration,  indicative  of  the 
new  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  by  Brigadier  General 
Price,  commander  of  troops  at  Camp  Hancock, 
Augusta,  Ga.  It  was  by  way  of  reply  to  my 
query  about  the  leveling  of  class  distinctions 
as  a  result  of  the  new  methods  in  vogue  for 
raising  our  national  forces.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  General  answered  me  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

We  walked  out  to  the  athletic  field  toward 
evening,  and  what  my  eyes  saw  convinced  i 
that  there  never  has  been  such  a  comradeshiV 
as  exists  now  throughout  the  great  miiitar^ 
camps  of  the  country.  I  saw  officers  and) 
men  actually  playing  together  like  schoolboys. 
Leap-frog  and  tag,  the  games  of  my  childhood, 
were  claiming  the  attention  of  many,  and  the 
most  sedate  among  them  acted  like  children. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  they  enjoyed  it, 
for  they  romped  and  laughed  like  boys.  Every 
one  had  laid  aside  hats,  blouses  and  other  un- 
necessary articles  of  clothing,  and  set  out  to 


enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  diversions  suggested 
by  the  athletic  directors,  all  the  time  gaining 
in  muscular  development.  It  was  a  sight  that 
probably  would  not  be  met  with  in  any  other 
army  in  the  world. 

"This  takes  their  minds  off  the  grim  busi- 
ness they're  here  for,"  explained  the  physical 
director  who  had  drawn  near  to  talk  to  us. 
"  Look  at  that  six  footer  over  there."  he  pointed 
out;  "he's  wirv  and  hard  as  nails,  I  lo  is  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Ohio.  The  little  chap  next 
to  him  is,  or  rather  was,  the  spoiled  son  of  a 
millionaire  banker  in  New  York.  But  he  gets 
no  favors  here.  It's  hard  work  all  day,  the 
same  for  him  as  everybody  else.  He  and  the 
farmer  boy  are  great  pals.  Lvery  man  is  on 
an  equality  here,  and  we  give  thcni  special 
recognition  only  when  ihcy  excel  out  of  the 
ordinary.' ' 

There  was  a  whole  sermon  Ixjund  up  in 
this,  1  rcHocted,  as  1  made  my  way  back  to 
headquarters,  marvelling  how  the  spirit  i>f 
fraternity  and  brotherhood  pervades  the  ranks 
of  the  military  service. 

After  the  evening  meal  1  strolled  al(tn>;  the 

)mpany  streets  and  talked  with  the  men. 
smiling  and  happy,  altlioujih  a  few 
iplained  that  the  discipline  was  severe, 
bemuse  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it. 
Ex*pt  for  this  all  agreed  that  they  would 
mow  they  were  in  the  service. 


"  Tbank  Cod  We  Have  a  Democratic  Army " 


One  manly  fellow  showed  me  a  letter  he  had 
just  written  his  mother,  and  gave  me  permission 
to  quote  some  of  the  sentences.  He  said  so 
many  things  in  corroboration  of  what  General 
Price  had  told  me 
that  I  felt  truly  caste 
was  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  service. 

"The  longer  I  re- 
main in  tlie  National 
Army,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become  that 
it  is  a  real  democratic 
institution.  The 
caste  which  at  one 
time  existed  in  the 
militaTy  service,  ac- 
cording to  novelists 
and  short-story  writ- 
ers, has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  back- 
ground, and  so  com- 
pletely rooted  out  of 
army  life  that  not  a 
trace  remains,"  he 
continued. 

"Among  the  offi- 
cers and  men  there  is 
a  genuine  spirit  of 
comradeship  that  be- 
comes stronger  each 
day  and  which  serves 
more  than  anything 
else  to  generate 
power.  The  real 
democratization  of 
the  army  has  taken 
place,  and  we  shall 
never  go  back  to  the 
aid  way.  The  sou! 
of  America  is  not  de- 
generating, and  the 
great  heart  of  the 
United  States  is  beat- 
ing regularly  and 
with  the  same  vigor 
that  made  America 
the  envy  of  the  worid 
in  the  days  of'6i." 

In  speaking  of  the 
men's  attitude  toward  the  officers,  he  said  that 
their  company  commander  was  especially  be- 
loved. "  He's  always  doing  something,  trying 
to  make  us  more  comfortable  and  efficient. 
Out  evening  after  mess  we  were  sitting  around. 


some  whistling  and  others  singing,  when  the 
Captain  came  along. 

'"Here's  a  start  toward  a  band,'  he  said, 
stopping  to  listen.    '  I'll   see  what  can   be 
done,'  as  he  walked 


What  a  Great  Soldier  Thinks  of 
Our  New  Army 

MAJOR-GENERAL  T.  FRANK- 
LIN BELL,  formerly  command- 
ing the  National  Army  at  Camp  Up- 
ton, Yaphank,  L.  L,  says:  "The  new 
National  Army  is  the  real  democratic 
army  for  which  regular  army  officers 
have  been  pleading  for  generations. 
And,  if  I  know  the  men  at  Camp  Upton, 
it  is  a  fighting  army. 

"I  wish  you  could  know  how  the  spirit 
has  been  developed  at  Camp  Upton. 
You  would  understand  what  sort  of  an 
army  you  are  going  to  have.  Camp 
Upton  is  a  great  democracy,  and  there  is 
no  room  there  for  autocracy.  We  have 
a  truly  national  army 


Do  you  know  that  the  regular  army 
i  nav( 
democratic  army?     Wefiaven't  had  it; 


officers  have  bi 


for  years  for 


do  you  know  why?  We  have  had  a 
hired  army.  There  have  always  been 
two  separate  and  distinct  classes  in  the 
army — the  officers  and  the  men.  Too 
many  men  came  from  elements  in  so- 
ciety which  had  no  reverence  for  author- 
ity and  little  for  law. 

"But  now,  thank  God,  we  have  a 
democratic  army.  We  have  an  army 
where  no  man  shirks,  but  everyone  does 
his  utmost  to  help.  Do  you  know  that 
among  the  troops  at  Camp  Upton 
— there  have  been  more  than  30,000  of 
them — for  a  period  of  two  months,  we 
did  not  have  a  single  court-martial?  We 
had  no  court-martial  because  nobody 
did  wrong  intentionally.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion without  precedent  in  the  army,  and 
deserves  the  highest  praise." 


"A  day  or  so  later 
he  slipped  away  for 
an  afternoon.  That 
night  he  returned 
with  horns  and 
drums,  and  a  band- 
master. Fifteen  of 
the  men  at  once  vol- 
unteered and  a  band 
was  organized  with- 
out delay. 

"Their  first  piece 
was  'OflTicer  of  the 
Day,*  a  march  full 
of  snap,  by  Arthur 
Pryor,  and  they 
played  it  with  vim. 
Indeed,  a  lot  of 
darkies  employed  as 
laborers  around  the 
barracks  couldn't 
keep  their  feet  still, 
and  for  half  an  hour 
gave  us  an  exhibi- 
tion of  real  Dixie 
shuffling. 

"Everybody  here 
is  trying  to  help  his 
neighbor.  We  have 
a  lot  of  Italians, 
many  of  whom  don't 
understand  English. 
Those  having  a  little 
knowledge  of  our 
language  are  put  to 
work  in  the  kitchen, 
and,  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  the 
cooks  (manyof  whom 
worked  in  hotels  and 
are  linguists),  will 
probably  learn  to 
master  English  be- 
fore long." 

Extensive  observation  of  conditions  in 
military  camps  and  throughout  the  service 
generally  leaves  no  doubt  that  an  entirely  new 
spirit  has  been  developed  in  the  army.  While 
discipline  has  in  no  essential  been  relaxed,  it 
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Embryo  soldiers  le 


OVER  THE  lOP 
n  the  rudiments  of  battle  amid  peaceful  st 


^  "far  from  the  madding  crowd" 


is  evident  that  it  is  being  exercised  in  a  different 
manner.  Perhaps  I  can  best  make  this  clear 
by  saying  that  the  men  tliemselves  appear  to 
realize  thoroughly  the  importance,  even  serious- 


ness, of  the  task  before  them,  and  are  bending 
every  energy  toward  a  mastery  of  the  work  in 
hand  at  the  present  moment. 

Discipline  there  is  in  plenty,  but,  to  an  extent 
not  dreamed  of  hitherto,  it  is  self-imposed. 
The  men,  in  other  words,  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  military 
training  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  are 
coiiperating  consciously  with  their  superiors 
in  an  endeavor  lo  help  realize  the  goal.  They 
are  alert,  full  of  concentration  and  determina- 
tion, and  meet  the  officers  more  than  half 
way. 

This  makes  the  task  of  the  latter  a  far  simpler 
one.  Moreover,  it  has  an  important  reaction 
on  the  officers,  buoying  them  up  to  new  stan- 
dards and  achievements.  The  result  is  a 
decided  quickening  of  the  spirit  and  iclai 
of  the  Army.  The  feeling  pervades  the  rank 
and  file  that  all  are  cooperating  fully  and  freely 
to  a  common  end,  understood  and  appreciated 
by  evcrjone.  It  is  a  mighty  task,  but  will- 
ingly self-imposed  and  overwhelmingly  mas- 
tered and  made  effective.  Certainly  a  body  of 
men  with  such  an  attitude  of  invincibility 
will  prove  of  no  mean  weight  in  the  crucial 
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'  I  hank  God  f1''e  Have  a  Democratic  Army"        jt 


his  chevrons,  has  had  the  possibility  presented 
to  him  of  accepting  a  lieutenancy  or  captaincy 
in  the  present  conflict.  Throughout  the 
various  Staff  Corps  of  the  Arni_\',  sergeants  of 
all  classes  have  been  commissii mud  in  various 
grades,  some  as  Quartermasters,  others  as 
Sanitary  Oflicers.  Signal  Dllicers.  Ln^ineers 
and  in  the  Artillery.  Those  able  to  qualify 
ph>sically  for  the  Aviation  S^'ctinn  have  gone 
up  the  scale  of  promotion  rapidly. 

Indeed,  not  a  few  non-commissiuned  men 
in  the  Regular  .-\rniy  have  declined  commis- 
sions. This  is  an  unusual  spectacle,  and 
perhaps  could  occur  only  in  democratic 
America.  However,  some  men  to  their  creiiit 
honestly  believe  they  can  serve  their  country 
better  by  holding  down  the  less  exacting  and 
responsible,  allhough  highl\-  ncce^sary,  posts 
of  Corporal  and  sergeant.  Their  candor  ami, 
sometimes,  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  themselves,  and  perhaps  a 
signal  service  of  the  greatest  moment  to  their 
country. 

It  is  a  stirring  sight  to  see  among  the  en- 
listed men  millionaires  and  clerks  marching 
side  by  side.  I  have  had  intimate  contact 
with  military  organ i/.ations  where   this  condi- 


tion prevails,  and  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  profound  admiration  of  the  good  will 
and  line  spirit  existing.  But  for  the  incident 
of  war.  il  would  be  diHicult,  even  impossible, 
to  cnnceive  of  ver\'  rich  men  laboring  side  by 
side  with  their  p'»irer  associates.  Vet  I 
recall  one  ca-.c  .if  ;(  nian  ci>iniiionl>'  spoken  of 
as  lu'loni^im;  lo  ihe  niost  exclusive  of  families 
in  llie  land,  of  lari^e  wealth,  a  member  of  the 
exclusive  ckibi  in  the  ijreat  cities,  t-nlisting  in 
one  of  the  Corps  of  ilic  .-Vrmy. 

His  education,  allentiveness  to  duty,  and 
keenness  MKin  won  him  a  serj!.eancy.  and  to-day 
he  is  workin;;  shoulder  to  >hi.ukler  with  his 
comrailes.  sonie  of  whom  are  poor  men. 
I  here  is  never  a  sui.;;!e>lion  of  wealth  or 
position  about  the  man,  nr  anything  to  be- 
speak his  riches.  Ik-  i>  exceptii^nally  hard- 
working. cluT-Tfu!  and  dependable,  but  unless 
pointed  out  specilicallywoulil  otherwise  attract 
no  particular  notice  amon^;  a  fjroup  of  soldiers. 
^'et  fie  can  si;;n  his  check  for  practically  un- 
limited sums. 

r.verv  member  of  his  i)r;iani,?alion  entertains 
the  hi.^hesl  respect  and  likin;i  for  him,  as  he  is 
tliorou;:hly  companionable,  entering  into  the 
sports  and  fun  of  his  comrades  with  keen  /est. 


\  s,^Ml'iii,s^   i,\  , 
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O  UnderworxJ  ^  Undetwood 

VIA  "WIRELESS" 
SeveraJ  methods  of  signalling  are  used  in  the  Army.     The  Morse  Code  of  dots  and  dashes  and  the  semaphore  code 

are  taught  enlisted  men  early  in  Ihe  game 


One  would  never  know  from  any  word  or 
suggestion  of  his  that  his  family  life  had  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  poorest  man  in  the 
command.  It  is  a  rare  example  of  the  com- 
plete abolishing  of  the  spirit  of  caste  in  the 
service,  and  bodes  well  for  the  success  of  our 
military  enterprises. 

If  this  particular  individual  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  leadership  he  would  not  have 
been  promoted  sergeant.  There  are  not  a  few 
organizations  where  brokers,  shoemakers,  ac- 
tors, bricklayers,  artists  and  day  laborers  have 
been  assigned  to  the  same  companies.  They 
all  hve,  eat  and  sleep  together  in  tents  or 
barracks,  and  are  on  an  identical  footing. 
When  promotions  came,  it  developed  that  the 
carpenter  or  bricklayer  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  leading  men,  and  they  and  not  Ihe  brokers 
and  actors  were  given  commissions  and  put 
over  the  millionaire  and  his  kind.  The  Army 
now  is  most  democratic. 

The  newly  arrived  men  at  the  training  camps 
in  many  instances  have  become  confused, 
tangled  and  apologetic  in  their  early  efforts  to 
learn  the  art  of  soldiering.  They  are  quickly 
consoled,  however,  by  contact  with  their 
officers,  both  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned. Almost  instantly  they  learn  that 
their  superiors  are  kindly,  tolerant,  and  under- 
standing. The  officers  become  the  guides, 
mentors,  arid  friends  of  their  men.  acquiring 
their  confidence  and  inspiring  them  to  new 
achievements.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Americans  are  going  to  France  in  a  "We-can't- 
be-beaten  "  spirit,  as  one  officer  e;i,pressed  it. 


An  English  drill  sergeant,  loaned  to  the 
American  Training  Camp  in  France,  declared 
that  he  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
modesty  and  keenness  of  our  officers. 

It  is  merit  alone  that  will  bring  promotions 
to  the  officers  of  our  Army.  The  War  De- 
partment has  publicly  announced  that  every 
officer,  including  all  in  the  Regular  Forces, 
will  be  equally  eligible  for  advancement. 
To  get  advanced  rank,  an  officer  must  win  on 
ability  alone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  man 
is  worthy  of  promotion,  be  he  a  professional 
worker,  one  with  a  skilled  trade  or  a  day  la- 
borer, advancement  will  come  to  him  auto- 
matically,  and  he  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  command  over  his  fellows. 

Whether  your  boy  is  a  private  or  officer, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  he  will  come  out  of 
the  war  a  manlier  man.  He  will  have  more 
self-reliance,  be  more  courageous,  display 
a  greater  quality  of  fair  play  and  justice  and 
know  better  how  to  obey  as  well  as  to  lead. 
The  Army  is  a  wonderful  leveler.  The  so- 
called  "highbrow,"  the  "roughneck."  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  are  all  on  the  same  plane. 
Kveryone  fights  for  the  same  cause.  The  coal 
heaver's  son.  the  banker's  boy,  the  farmer  lad, 
the  millionaire  all  march  side  by  side,  sharing 
the  same  hardships,  discomforts,  and  dangers 
at  times,  and  enjoying  the  identical  pleasures, 
athletics,  and  joys  incident  to  a  soldier's  life. 
There  is  no  better  school  in  the  world  for 
teaching  a  young  man  the  lessons  of  life  than 
the  Army,  and  we  shall,  before  the  war  is 
over,  owe  it  a  never-to-be-forgotten  debt. 
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THERE  ire  52  stars  in  the  Service 
Hag  of  DouUeday.  Page  &  Com- 
paay,  vben  the  Red  Cross  Maga- 
zine is  published.  To  each  of  these 
boys  we  sent  a  Qiristmas  box  and 
me  0t  them  has  sent  us  this  response  which 
way  cxpiess  iriut  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sddiers  felt  upon  receiving  Red  Cross 
Christmas  boxes: 

It's  not  »  hard  to  be  a  soldier  now: 
Your  touching  kindliness  has  taught  mc  how. 
1  may  be  drafted  for  a  mighty  scrap 
To  wipe  the  Gennan  Empire  off  the  map; 
I  may  be  serving  country,  home  and  friend 
With  no  reward  ahead  except  the  end; 
I  may  be  aiding  in  a  glonous  fight 
F<H'  all  the  things  on  earth  that  should  be  right; 
But  bunks  grow  hard,  and  drill  becomes  a  sore, 
And  discipline  a  stultifying  bore. 
And  leggings  rub  like  harness,  and  the  guns 
Inflict  more  torture  than  a  thousand  Huns; 
And  spirits  lag,  and  one  forgets  hb  call. 
And  wraidcrs  why  the  hell  he's  here  at  all! 
Then  comes  your  box  of  "Goodies" — Bless  the 
brand 
On  every  label;  you  will  understand. 
My  rustic  bunlue  "  'lowed  as  how  he'd  ate 
A-many  a  one — but  never  better — date!" 
And  Jorgensen,  the  scoundrel,  thought  that  "yelly 
Was  far  too  good  for  yust  a  solyer's  belly!" 
And  Skinny  Darden  said  those  smokes  and  things 
"Was  made  to  sweeten  up  the  breath  of  kings!" 
And  what  a  Joy  a  person  can  create 
With  just  a  little  stick  of  chocolate! 
And  that  bright  book  and  sweetly  knitted  helmet- 
They  make  me  feel  the  world  and  I  are  well  met  1 
But,  oh,  that  dandy  maple-sugar  cow! 

It's  not  so  hard  to  be  a  soldier  now! 
And  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  fight. 
And  feci  the  cordial  way  I  fee]  to-night. 
Then  I  shall  try  to  land  a  blow  or  two 
In  memory  of  Christmas  and  of  You ! 

J.  Keith  Torbert. 

LeTTERS  UKE  THESE 

malte  us  feel  that  our  job  in  this  war  is  worth 
while: 

I  write  to  say  I  am  an  invalid  in  a  Hospital 
far  two  years  and  never  have  1  read  anything  that 
has  given  mc  so  much  pleasure  and  information  as 

rur  Magazine.    I  am  so  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
I  took  the  liberty  and  opportunity  of  telling  you 
fcnr  I  Ced  ibont  iL 


My  only  boy  is  now  in   France,  musician  in 

Infantry  Regiment,  and  if  1  can't  send  him  the 

Magazine  I  can  quote  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
in  it  to  him.  I  hope  the  war  ends  soon  but  1  hope 
the  Magazine  will  go  on  and  be  a  great  means  of 
education  that  1  fee]  it  will.  I  trust  the  Magasine 
lasts  and  lives  on  after  I  do  and  1  say  these  things 
about  it  sincerely.  I  wish  everyone  could  feel 
as  enthused  about  it  as  I  do. 

Here  is  another: 

In  answering  our  Honorable  President's  plea 
for  the  support  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  August, 
1914,  I  unconsciously  subscribed  to  what  has  be- 
come The  Humanitarian  Text  Book — and,  truly 
a  course  in  good  citizenship.  Your  efforts  have 
indeed  been  fruitful.  May  they  never  be  other* 
wise.  As  I  am  desirous  of  making  my  children 
^kkI  citizens,  I  am  subscribing  for  a  life  member- 
ship so  that  they  will  read  and  get  the  benefits 
that  are  bound  to  accrue  from  so  bounteous  a 
source. 

MAGAZINE 


are  these  fifty-three  names  of  Chinese  sub- 
scribers which  have  just  arrived.  We  trust 
we  are  printing  them  right  side  up  but  cannot 
be  sure. 


ift1f 
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$1.00  PLUS  $1.00  EQUALS  ^.00 

But  one  annual  membership  plus  another 
annual  membership  for  the  same  person  does 
not  equal  a  Magazine  membership.  We  are 
receiving  many  letters  from  persons  who  t(Xik 
out  two  annual  memberships  during  the 
Christmas  Drive  and  expect  to  a-ceive  the 
Red  Cross  Magazine  thereby.  We  are 
sorry  but  it  cannot  be  done. 

If  you  joined  the  Red  Cross  during  the 
Christmas  Drive  as  an  annual  member  and 
wish  to  have  your  membership  raised  to  the 
Magazine  class,  you  may  do  so  by  handing  an 
additional  dollar  for  that  purpose  immediately 
to  the  secretar\'  or  treasurer  of  >our  local 
branch  or  chapter.  Please  do  vol  send  the 
money  io  us.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Chapter 
records  that  the  additional  dollar  be  sent 
through  it.  Your  name  will  be  forwarded 
to  us  and  you  will  receive  twelve  issues  of  the 
Magazine  beginning  with  the  one  current 
when  your  name  reaches  the  Magazine  office. 

ATTENTION,    CHAPTER    AND    BRANCH    OKFICIAL5 

The  value  of  this  .Magazine  to  the  Red 
Cross  membership  in  keeping  the  members 
informed,  interested  and  enthusiastic  concern- 
ing Red  Cross  work  is  obvious.  It  is  your 
magazine  and  is  endeavoring  to  tell  b>'  pictures, 
stories  and  articles  how  your  money  is  being 
spent  and  how  your  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings  are  stopping  wounds  and  fighting 
death. 


Annual  members  of  the  American 
Cro.ss  may  become  Magazine  membi 
receive  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  I 
year  by  paying  an  additional  dollaf 
Ifjcal  Chapter  or  Branch  within  three 
after  the  original  dollar  was  paid. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  call  this 
tunity  to  the  attention  of  your  annual  mei 
bers  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.    -T 
Superior,  Wisconsin  Chapter,  for  example,  h 
inserted  the  following  notice  in  a  daily  papi 


Such  a  notice,  together  with  a  circular 
persona]  canvass  should  produce  excelk 
results.  There  ought  to  be  one 
member  in  every  family.  If  you  will  try 
put  one  there,  we  will  try  to  keep  the 
family  so  interested  that  you  will  be  able 
gel  mors  work  out  of  them. 


CONCERNING  DUPLICATE  COPIES 

There  havf  been  tecciveJ  at  the  olTiirc  of  the   RED   CROSS   MAGAZINE   hundreds   of   thouiands   of 
magazine  members,  and  some  people  who  have  conlrihuleJ  ?i,im  or  more  at  various  places  are  occationally 
the  list  more  Ihan  omv.     In  this  way  they  have  received  more  than  one  copy  of  the  RED  CROSS  M^^^ 

As  fast  as  possible  Ihi-sc  duplicates  have  hccn  removed  from  our  stencils.     We   shall   be   grateful    to  any 
who  will  Till  oil!  the  accompanying  blank  and  return   it   to   us.    indicating   where   a   duplicate  copy  hat  been 
We  are  anxious  that  every  magazine  member  of  the  KeJ  Cross  shall   have  and  read  the  magazine    and  tnMt  ~ 
it  may  ktey  them  In  touch  wiih  this  Rn-al  movement;  but  we  Jo   not    wish    to  waste  a  single  copy.     W*  ask 
:o6peration  of  aU  the  readers  to  eliminalc  all  waste. 
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United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tiras 


supply  trucks,  ambulances,  motorcydea  and  aeroplane*, 

—meeting  conditions  at  the  fightinK  front  with  the  remark- 
able resistance  to  wear  that  chnracterife*  thctn  everywhere. 

United  States  Truck  Tires  have  stood  and  are  (tanding  the 
test  that  war  alone  can  give. 

Owe  your  commercial  car  advantage  of  tires  that  have 
proved  their  out-and-out  dependability  under  any  and  all 
conditions. 

For  use  at  home  or  abroad,  in  war  aervice  or  indiutrial 
work.  United  States  Tim— cither  paaaenger  or  < 
car  types— will  give  you  the  utmost  in  service. 


>s  Mii);uzinr  nnen  you  ask  about  these  goodl 


36  of  the  World 

t  Hagedorn 

of  America,  is  one  chapter  of  a  little  book  by 

et   and   patriot.     The   tiny   volume  bears  as 

We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  printing 

the  appeal  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  making 


of  them;  there  are  girls  and  boys  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  Spain  and  Holland  and  South 
America.  Why,  you  say,  are  we  the  world's 
hope?  Why  must  we  carry  that  responsibility? 
We'd  rather  not,  you  say. 

You  can't  evade  it,  Young  America.  The 
stars  have  conspired  against  you.  Destiny, 
which  made  your  country  rich  and  gave  her 
great  leaders  in  time  of  need,  and  helped  her 
to  build  a  magnificent  republic  out  of  many 
races  and  many  creeds;  Destiny  that  brought 
you  to  the  light  under  the  Eagle  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes ;  Destiny,  that  chose  America 
to  be  the  greatest  laboratory,  the  greatest 
testing-ground  of  democracy  in  the  world; 
Destiny,  Fortune,  God,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  laid  on  you  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  hope  of  a  worid  in 
tears.  You  can  carry  this  responsibility  and 
be  glorious.  You  can  throw  it  off,  and  be 
damned;  but  you  cannot  ignore  it. 

You  are  the  hope  of  the  world  ,'  And  are  you, 
while  your  country  strips  for  battle  and  your 
brothers  prepare  themselves  to  fight  "  for 
what  America  has  always  fought  for — Lib- 
erty"— are  you  going  on  dancing  and  spinning 
on  your  ear  and  going  to  the  movies  and  the 
music  shows  and  loafing  at  street  comers  and 
reading  the  sporting  page  and  dolling  up  your 
figure  and  your  face?  Or  are  you  going  to 
wake  up  suddenly  to  the  emptiness  and  the 
ugliness  of  all  this,  and  throw  it  aside,  crying, 
"  By  crickets,  there  are  big  things  in  this 
world,  and.  by  all  that's  clean  in  me  and 
true  in  me  and  brave  in  me  and  American 
in  me.  I'm  going  out  to  find  them  and 
give  my  heart  and  soul  to  them  and  make 
myself  a  part  of  them;  so  that,  as  far  as  1 
am  concerned,  the  hope  of  the  world  shall  be 
fulfilled!" 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  WHAT  ARE  YOU 
GOING  TO  DO? 


//'(->■  timdf  their  formal  entratue  through  the  monastery  gala.       A  Belgianjiag  at  the  brad  of  the 
procession,  the  Mnteriean  and  French  flags  folloiting.  proudly  carried  by  three  of  Ibe  biggest  boys. 

I.Sr,  page  t6) 


■chools  were  to  be  exploited  in  the  great  need     discoveries.     Nine  State  Superintendents  of 
for  supplies,  aducatitna]  authorities  waited  to     Education  were  present  and  took  v^tX  \tv  *^a 
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discussions.  Directors  of  Junior  Membership 
who  had  been  working  with  well-organized 
Auxiliaries  offered  numerous  practical  sugges- 
tions. The  two  days  of  the  Conference  enlarged 
and  clarified  everyone's  conception  of  the 
opportunity  before  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
The  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  can  stimulate  all  the  present 
school  work  and  add  to  it  possibilities  of 
service.  Those  schools  that  feel  it  impossible 
or  impracticable  to  modify  their  curricula  are 
by  no  means  cut  off  from  membership,  for  all 
unselfish  service  or  preparation  for  service  is 
legitimately  Red  Cross  work.  If  history  is  so 
taught  and  so  studied  that  the  age-long  struggle 
'  toward  liberty  and  democracy  is  vital  to  the 
students  and  they  are  impressed  with  their 
potential  part  in  it,  both  students  and  teachers 
are  doing  the  highest  kind  of  Red  Cross  work. 
The  Red  Cross  can  make  geography  alive — 
maps  plastic,  and  boundary  lines  things  to  be 
blotted  out.  The  quaintness  of  foreign 
countries,  their  strange  customs  and  dress, 
all  their  differences  from  us,  are  well  empha- 
sized, and  properly  so,  in  our  school  lessons. 
But  the  Red  Cross  would  train  our  young 
people  to  be  better  citizens  of  the  worid 
than  we  have  been.  The  way  to  begin  is  to 
teach  them  the  true  oneness  of  the  nations. 
In  teaching  this  geography  of  patriotism  use 
can  be  made  of  the  School  Letter,  the  official 
Junior  Red  Cross  organ,  which  bears  to  all 
members  messages  by  and  about  children  all 
over  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
helped  by  the  Red  Cross. 

PUTTING  PRINCIPLES  INTO  PRACTICE 

As  the  newer  ways  of  teaching  English 
through  pageants  acted  by  the  students 
develop,  the  great  Red  Cross  ideal  of  com- 
munity-spirit and  work  will  be  put  into  visible 
forms.  Indeed,  putting  the  principles  learned 
at  school  into  practice,  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  that  the  Red  Cross  offers  its 
Junior  members.  It  aims  to  carry  the  lesson 
in  civics  and  politics  onward  from  books  into 
actual  city  or  country  life.  The  student  is  to 
learn  of  public  health  not  only  through  lectures 
but  through  keeping  the  school  building  and 
yard  and  the  vacant  lot  on  the  comer  clean. 
Many  schools  already  have  their  efficient 
Civic  and  Vocational  Leagues,  or  clubs  with 
similar  titles  and  other  objects.  The  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  no  desire  to  supersede  these; 
it  wor)(s  in  unison  with  them  and  carries  the 


benefits  of  their  exp 
schools. 

Where   schools  hi 
courses   the   Junior 
perhaps,  the  most 
suggestions. 

We  are  familiar 
teachers  of  manual 
of  coat  hangers  an 
satisfy  the  boy  beca 
for  his  making  their 
to  these  teachers  \ 
requiring  no  less  t 
skill,  and  of  immedti 
national  work.  In  ( 
in  manual  training 
rooms  according  to  1 
Red  Cross  Supply 
guidance  of  the  regi 
domestic  art  and  scit 
opportunity  for  Re 
war  is  not  finally  "t 
nevertheless  the  coo 
within  their  power 
perhaps  to  shorten  1 
aims  to  help  the  te 
the  situation  before 
and  to  furnish  the 
the  most  practical  i 
No  part  (^  the  pre: 
to  be  slighted  but 
incorporate  in  this 
teachings  forced  upt 
It  is  natural  to  expec 
contributed  to  the 
come  from  the  voca' 
those  in  manual  tn 
not,  however,  these 
are  to  the  Chapte 
stresses  for  school  chi 
education  is  the  bus 
and  education  is  th 
future  of  the  nation. 

IN   UNION   Tt 

Now,  more  forcefi 
realizing  the  need  of 
Even  such  a  targe  u 
threatened  and  wea 
alone.  The  school 
into  a  world  of  groi 
highly  organized  am 

the  peoples  and  territories  of  all  Uw  i 
Upon  the  ability  of  the  futuie  citizens  1 
these  groups  and  to  gnsp  their  sigQifii 


i>i(.  ii[-:Nin  NOHi.h  Mu:  (:k\ck[-:n 

1.1  N.itionjI   DirecC'jrof  Junwr  Memhership  of  Ihe  Koif  Cross,  whose  ei 
espiinsihli-  ir.r  iho  su.:icss  of  ihe  Junior  Red  Cross  throuKhoui  ihc  I.  niieJ  ' 
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depends  the  progress  of  ihe  United  States 
toward  a  goal,  almost  too  dazzling  to  con- 
template. Many  are  the  clubs  and  other 
organized  forces  claiming  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  school  children  and  another  effort 
may  seem  superfluous.  However,  the  Red 
•Cross  believes  that  it  offers  a  new  and  valuable 
opportunity  for  effective  group  working  because 
of  the  almost  unlimited  size  and  variety  of  the 
Red  Cross  group.  Children,  many  of  them, 
know  how  to  work  with  their  own  schoolmates 
toward  a  common  end.  Some  fortunate 
young  citizens  have  taken  part  in  active 
community  efforts.  Special  societies  and 
kinds  of  schools  have  united  children  tin 
widely  separated  geographic  territories.  The 
Red  Cross  hopes  to  learn  from  these  successes 
and  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  But 
there  are  many  children  who  have  never  yet 
been  given  a  chance  to  work  as  a  part  of  a 
national  or  imernational  group — a  group  of 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  of  many  creeds,  races,  and  colors. 
The  Red  Cross  offers  this  chance  to  all  our 
children  in  school  or  in  any  organized  edu- 
cational centre.  It  wishes  to  give  the  children 
a  sense  of  their  relation  to  alt  its  millions  of 
workers  who  are  striving  to  make  the  world 
happier,  and  it  wishes,  also,  to  give  the  children 
concrete  opportunities  for  contributing  their 
work  to  this  great  effort.  All  the  Juniors 
should  feel  their  particular  place  and  im- 
portance in  the  Red  Cross;  they  should 
realize  that  the  School  Letter  is  their  publication 
and  that  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  theirs, 
also,  as  members  of  the  organization;  that  the 


National  Headquarters  are  at  their  service 
that  the  country  is  theirs,  and  that  they  will 
govern  it  for  better  or  tor  worse  after  theii 
teachers  have  done  their  last  work.  Moreoyei 
this  realization  must  be  accompanied  b) 
actual  ability,  to  work  with  and  foi 
others. 

All  School  Auxilaries  may  not  be  able  t( 
make  actual  supplies  and  all  may  not  be  abk 
to  aid  fmancially.  The  slogan  of  the  Christmas 
Membership  Drive  of  the  American  Red  Cros; 
was  "A  Heart  and  a  Dollar  are  all  you  need.' 
But  all  that  the  Juniors  really  need,  in  ofde 
to  begin,  is  a  heart.  With  the  pemiissioT 
of  the  local  Chapter  School  Committee,  i 
pledge  to  do  really  earnest  Red  Cross  worl 
can  be  substituted  for  the  payment  of  due; 
by  any  Auxiliary  feeling  the  fmancial  burdei 
too  great.  But  the  Red  Cross  does  demand  ol 
its  members  service  and  the  true  service  thai 
is  given  with  sacrifice.  The  world  of  to-da> 
is  to  be  the  children's  heritage.  They  cannoi 
hold  it  without  labor — they  cannot  make  il 
into  a  worthier  and  more  beautiful  abidini 
place,  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do,  without 
learning  to  give  their  very  best  to  the  task 
The  power  to  serve,  especially  to  serve  effect- 
ively, requires  patient  and  careful  teaching 
If  the  children  save  and  earn  pennies  to  swel 
the  Red  Cross  Fund,  if  they  rip  careless 
stitches,  if  their  lessons  are  accurate  and  nol 
slip-shod,  they  have  made  small  but  by  n( 
means  insignificant  beginnings  in  the  schoo 
of  world  service.  The  Red  Cross  calls  t( 
every  child  to  enlist  head,  heart,  and  hand  ir 
the  struggle  for  a  happier  world! 


The  Meaning  of  Our   Red    Cross 

THE  red  in  our  cross  stands  for  sacrifice,  for  giving  life,  as  the  warm,  cnmson  blood 
gives  life  to  the  body.  The  cross  has  the  same  length  on  all  four  sides  of  its  arms,  to 
signify  that  it  gives  life  equally  to  all,  high  or  low,  east  or  west.  It  stands  alone  always, 
ntf  words  or  markings  on  it,  to  show  that  the  Red  Cross  workers  have  only  one  thought — to 
serve.  They  ask  no  questions,  they  care  not  whether  the  wounded  be  ours  or  of  another 
people — their  duty  is  to  give,  and  to  give  quickly. 

The  Red  Cross  stands  on  a  white  ground,  because  real  sacrifice  can  come  only  from 
pure  hearts.  Service  must  come,  not  from  hate,  but  from  love;  from  the  noblest  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  heart,  or  it  will  fail.  That  is  why  children  love  this  flag.  It  is  drawing 
them  by  millions  in  the  schools  of  our  land,  in  a  wonderful  army  of  rescue  under  the  Presi- 
dent, to  make,  to  save,  to  give  for  others.  And  some  day  the  children  of  all  lands,  under 
the  Red  Cross,  will  teach  the  grown  people  the  ways  of  understanding  and  of  friendship;" 
the  beautiful  meaning  of  the  Red  Cross  which  is  echoed  in  their  lives. — H.  N.  MacCracken. 


A  Messenger  to  the  Children 
of  France 

Some  Personal  Experiences 
By  John  Finley 

(Commiuioner  of  Education   of  the  State  of  New  Yotk) 

(The  illuslrations  for  Ibis  and  the  Jollowing  article  were  reproduced  directly  from  the  original 
drawings  made  hy  the  French  pupils  to  accompany  their  letters.) 


THAT  which  rises  most  clearly  in  my 
memory  of  all  that  I  heard  and 
saw  in  France,  in  May  and  June  of 
last  summer,  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  (though  I  know  what  that 
is),  nor  the  eloquent  addresses  of  scholars 
and  statesmen  to  which  I  listened  all  the  way 
from  Normandy  east  to  the  Vosges  and  south 
to  Montpellier;  not  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
cities  nor  of  the  stricken  fields  nor  of  the  un- 
ceasing blue  stream  of  soldiers — it  is  the  sound 
oi  the  school-children's  voices  as  they  sang 
their  loved  songs — some  of  them  in  exile;  it 
is  the  sight  of  their  thousands  of  faces  as  they 
cried  "  Vioe  VAmhique!" 

It  was  in  Caen  (up  in  Normandy  where  we 
think  of  apple  trees  as  always  in  blossom),  I 
remember  that  the  children  in  the  Girls' 
Lyc£e  met  me — escorted,  and  proud  I  was  to 
be,  by  the  University  Rector  and  Professors 
in  their  academic  gowns  of  mediaeval  design — 
met  me  at  the  gate  with  their  bouquets  of 


familiar  flowers  and  led  me  into  their  hall, 
where  they  sang  not  only  their  "Marseillaise" 
but  our  ■  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
"America."  I  had  just  come  from  the  region 
recently  devastated  by  the  Germans  and  when 
I  tried  to  say  some  word  to  this  charming 
assembly  1  could  only  picture  the  contrast  and 
tell  them  how  happy  1  was  to  see  that  in  all 
their  sorrow  they  still  kept  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  their  hearts,  a  love  that  would  yet 
triumph  over  the  savagery  which  had  destroyed 
the  trees,  poisoned  wells,  and  wantonly 
wrecked  homes  and  churches  and  schools. 

It  was  also  in  Caen,  later  in  the  same  day, 
that  I  was  saying  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
a  normal  school,  where  they  were  making  too 
much  of  me.  that  I  was  after  ail  not  a  typical 
American — that  American  men  were  a  finer 
lot,  as  they  would  soon  see;  but  so  great  was 
the  courtesy  of  my  interpreter,  one  of  the 
teachers,  that  she  refused  to  translate  what  I 
had  said*about  myself. 
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The  courtesy  of  France!  She  has  been 
teaching  us  her  valours.  May  we  learn,  too, 
her  courtesy!  Here  is  an  illustration  of  that 
courtesy  out  of  my  own  experiences  in  buying 
a  paper  in  Paris  and  in  one 
of  our  own  great  cities  (not 
New  York). 

In  a  little  kiosk  near  my 
hotel,  where  I  went  to  buy 
my  morning  paper,  there  sat 
a    woman    of    middle    age. 
What    sorrow    was    at    her 
heart,  her  face  would  liot  tell, 
for  with  a  cheerful  voice  she 
said  to  me  (as  to  every  cus- 
tomer),     "  Bonjour     (Good 
morning),     bonjour.     Mon- 
sieur," arid   I   replied  in  as 
good    French    as    I    could : 
"Bonjour,  Madame!"  Then, 
naming  acertain  paper,  I  said, 
"Combien,    s'il  vous  plait? 
(How  much,  if  you  please?) " 
She  answered  courteously  and 
I  gave  her  the  sous.    To  this 
she  said,  "Merci  (thartk  you).  Monsieur.  '  Then, 
Bonjour,   Monsieur"  and  I,  "Bonjour,    Ma- 
dame."    It  was  a  little  ceremony  of  good-will 
with  which  to  begin  the  day. 
"  A  week  after  my  return,  in  an  important 
American  hotel,  I  approached  a  news  stand 
behind  which  sat  a  woman,  also  of  middle  age. 
She  was  reading  and  paid  no  attention  to  me. 
After  waiting  a  respectable  time,   I  said,  "A 
Herald,  please."    She  pointed  to  it.    1  asked 
the  price.     She  answered.   "Two" — the  only 
word  spoken  by  her  in  the  entire  transaction- 
accepted  the  pennies,  and  sourly  resumed  her 
reading. 

1  was  reading  to  the  girls  in  a  school  in 
Poitiers  one  of  the  messages  that  I  had  carried 
across  the  seas  in  the  other  direction — one  of 
the  messages  from  more  than  one  hundred 
colleges  and  universities,  which  I  had  put  up 
in  a  waterproof  bundle  to  tie  to  my  body  if  we 
were  torpedoed — the  beautiful  message  in 
verse  from  Vassar.  (And  I  remember  that  in 
that  school  the  girls  of  the  Lyc6e  had  given 
up  their  dormitory,  high  on  a  crag  overlooking 
the  historic  narrow  valley,  to  their  wounded 
fathers  and  brothers.)  After  reading  the  mes- 
sage in  English  which  they  could  all  under- 
stand, I  said  that  I  wished  I  might  have  a 
message  from  them  to  take  back  to  the  girls 
of  America.     "  Perhaps  that  can  be,""  said  the 


Rector.     But  I  said  that  I  was  leaving  that 

night    late    for    and    would    sail    the 

next  day.  And  it  was  then  three  o'clock. 
Before  eleven  o'clock  that  night  there  was  in 
my  hands  acharmihg message 
in  a  cover  of  artistic  design 
made  in  the  interval  by  these 
girls. 

Everywhere  1  went  (and  I 
traveled  over  two  thousand 
miles  in  my  five  weeks),  I 
was  as  a  sower,  flinging  the 
white  messages.    And  a  won- 
derful   harvest    has    sprung 
from  them.    In  Rennes,  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  a  young 
university  student,  back  from 
the  trenches,  wth  only  one 
eye  left  but  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  upon  his  breast, 
spoke  in  responseforhis  fellow 
students,  hoping  that  Ameri- 
can  youth  woukl  come  not 
only  to  fight  at  their  sidebutto 
take  the  places  cf  t  hose  who  in 
August,  1914,  gladly  left,  singing  in  the  fullness 
of  their  youth,  to  fall  on  the  Mame,  on  the 
Yser,  before  Verdun,  or  in  the  Balkans.     In 
Lyons    there   sprang    a   glorious    garden   of 
verses.     In  Dijon,  in  the  very  windows  of  the 
ancient  hall  where  Rousseau  received  his  first 
prize,    there    blossomed    letters    as   fair   and 
fragrant   as   the   roses,    "Gloire  de    Dijon," 
which  I  saw  growing  against  the  school-house 
in  a  village  just  outside  of  that  famous  old 
city,  or  as  fair  as  the  flowers  which  the  children 
placed   daily   beneath  the  portrait   of  their 
master  who  had  never  come  back  from  the 
trenches.     From  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier.  Valence,  and  Nimes,  and  even   from 
places  far  from   the   path  of  my  journey, 
whither  the  seed  of  this  white  sowing  had  been 
carried  by  some  appreciative  one,  the  messages 
have  come. 

But  those  of  rarest  beauty  have  come  from 
near  the  battle-front  as  if  the  very  breath  of 
the  cannon  had  nourished  them;  for  as  Viviani 
said,  when  Minister  of  Education,  "Unless  the 
mihtary  authorities  forbid,  everywhere  the 
schools  must  be  kept  open  and  so  it  is  that  the 
'scholastic  front'  follows  the  very  line  of  the 
trenches,  never  more  than  ten  kilometers 
distant  and  sometimes  only  two!"  Some  of 
the  buildings  have  been  wrecked  by  shell  or 
fire,  as  at  Verdun  and  Rheims,  whose  pupils 
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have  been  scattered  and  have  found  refuge,  page.  .One  cannot  describe  these  simple  yet 
many  of  them,  in  caves.  Some  have  repaired  exquisitely  beautiful  letters,  as  one  cannot 
their  wounds  and  have  taken  up  their  work  adequately  describe  a  flower  never  seen  by  the 
again;  aone  have  even  admitted  the  refugee  reader  or  a  fruit  never  tasted. 
brothen  and  sisten  from  the  invaded  districts.  Can  there  be  any  better  way  of  bringing  into 
Some  live  still  in  terror  of  the  menace  that  acquaintance  and  cordial  relationship  children 
flies  by  day  and  by  night,  as  1  know  from  my  who  are  to  rebuild  the  world,  but  who  are  still 
own  experience  in  Nancy,  where  I  not  only  separated  by  the  seas,  than  by  such  inter- 
saw  the  hostile  aircraft  in  the  sky  but  also  the  change  as  is  here  illustrated?    And  we  shall 


ruins  of  a 

primary 
school  build- 
ing  from 
which  the 
master  had 
taken  his 
pupils  one 
morning 
when  the 
shells  from 
the  big 
guns  began 
to  fall  about. 
Co  u  n  t  i  n  g 
the  inter- 
vals between 
the  shells  he 
had  his  pu- 
pils in  line 
and  immedi- 
ately, when 
the  third  or 
fourth  had 
fallen,  he 
marrhed 
tbem    to    a 

place  of  safety.  The  next  shell  fell  upon 
the  school,  penetrated  to  the  cellar,  wrecked 
the  building,  and  would  probably  have  killed 
or  maimed  all  the  children  had  they  remained. 


tfc   //*t^    /!**«. 


continue,  of 
course,  to' be 
separated  by 
the  seas,  but 
the  letter  of 
Odette  Gas- 
tinel  (aged 
about  four- 
teen) of  the 
Lycfie  Victor 
Duruy,  tells 
better  than 
any  one  else 
has  told  how 
near  we  are, 
after  all,  to 
the  children 
of  France: 

"It  was 
only  a  little 
river,  almost 
a  brook;  it 
was  called 
the  Yser. 
One  could 
talk  from  one 
side  to  the 
other  without  raising  one's  voice,  and  the 
birds  couid  fly  over  it  with  one  sweep  of 
their  wings.  And  on  the  two  banks  there 
were  millions  of  men,  the  one  turned  toward 


i'saidtothe  Rector  that  this  pastor  should  have     the  other,  eye  to  eye.     But  the  distance  which 


had  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  "No."  he  answered, 
"any  teacher  in  France  would  have  done  that  " 
TTie  messages  from  this  district,  which  is  in 
the  region  that  will  become  best  known  to  our 
Inothers  in  France,  have  come  not  only  from 
Verdun,  Rheims,  and  Nancy,  but  from  Toul, 
fiar-le-Duc,  Epinal,  Remiremont,  NeufchSteau 
(near  the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc)  and  St. 
Di4,  the  village  in  the  Vosges  where  the  name 
"America"  was  first  put  upon  the  printed 


separated  them  was  greater  than  the  stars 
in  the  sky;  it  was  the  distance  which  separates 
right  from  injustice. 

"The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  sea  gulls  do  not 
dare  to  cross  it.  During  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  the  great  steamships  of  America,  going 
at  full  speed,  drive  through  the  deep  waters 
before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come  into 
view;  but  from  one  side  to  the  other  hearts 
are  touching." 


The  Maidens  of  France  to  the 
Girlhood  of  America 

MR.  FINLEY  brought  back  many  replies  to  the  letters  he  took  to  the  schools  oF  France. 
They  have  been  distributed  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  However,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  were  for  Vassar  College,  of  which  Dr.  MacCracken,  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross* 
is  the  President.     From  these  we  have  made  the  selection  which  follows. — ^The  Editors. 


FROM  A   YOUNG  GIRL  OF   LORRAINE! 

/^VER  the  perilous  ocean  the  winds  of- 
^^  spring  have  breathed. 

From  America  they  bring  us  your  woi'ds  of 
friendship  and  of  hope;  from  France  they  will 
bear  to  you  thanks  from  us  a]|  for  the  generous 
support  which  the  American  nation  has 
spontaneously  offered  to  us  at  the  summons  of 
your  glorious  President. 

Your  touching  words  have  conveyed  the 
sentiments  ot  your  noble  country.  Your 
legitimate  pride  is  our  pride;  we  are  happy  to 
have  seen  the  realization  of  our  hope,  to  have 
by  our  side  a  power  as  loyal  as  that  of  great 
America.  I  already  know  your  fair  country, 
for  my  uncles  and  my  aunts  who  live  there 
have  told  me  of  the  cheering  welcome  they 
received  with  you  when  they  left  their  dear 
and  ever-regretted  Alsatian  land.  So  our 
heart  sings  in  unison  with  yours,  and  it  will  be 
our  great  joy  soon  to  chant  with  you  the  hymn 
of  victory. 

You  speak  truly;  in  Nancy  we  are  somewhat 
the  sentinels  of  France,  vigilant  sentinels,  who 
die  if  need  be  to  bar  the  path  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  learned  the 
anguish  that  wrings  the  heart,  we  spent  cruel 
hours  during  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming 
masses  that  hurled  themselves  against  the 
capital  of  Lorraine.  And  our  hearts  which 
until  then  had  never  known  anything  but  the 
sweetness  of  friendship  had  to  learn  hatred  of 
the  stranger.  Thanks  to  our  defenders  those 
terrible  days  had  no  more  dread  morrow. 
Thanks  to  them,  Nancy,  the  city  of  the  golden 
gates,  remained  inviolate. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
has  lighted  up  our  souls  with  the  pure  ray  of 
hope.  Glory  be  to  you !  Already  in  the 
trenches  our  soldiers  fight  with  a  fresh  ardor; 
they  see  through  the  lifting  mists  your  great 


ships  advancing  toward  our  own  dear  France. 
In  a  more  peaceful  future  you  will  visit 
our  country;  for  you  the  thistle  of  Lorraine 
will  put  forth  fairer  flowers  and  will  soften 
the  sharp  points  of  its  leaves;  we  shall  ofTer 
it  to  you  in  all  its  purple  splendor,  and  its 
honeyed  perfume  will  be  the  incense  arising  to 
you  from  all  Lorraine. 


'T'HAT  message  "of  springtime  and  of 
*  hope"  which  came  to  us  from  Vassar 
College  across  the  Atlantic,  could  not  be  given 
to  the  students  of  the  college  of  Verdun.  It 
was  to  their  principal  that  the  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Nancy  was  so  kind  as  to  entrust  it. 

Our  students  and  professors  are  scattered 
over  all  France;  their  beautiful  college  is  in 
ruins;   its  terraces,   but   yesterday   gay  with 
roses,    are   to-day   armed   with   cannoii,   and 
furrowed  by  trenches.     During  the  fii^t  day 
of  the  invasion,  many  students  were  com- 
pelled   to    flee  from  tti 
some  were  carried  awa; 
piofessor  returned  to  Fr 
student,  after  a  slow  agi 
the  odious  war. 

But  through  you — y 
brings  us  fresh  assurai 
agony  shall  be  changed 
the  day  draws  near  w 
reign,  which  shall  have  \ 
itself  a  path  through  all 

Upon  that  day  the  m 
America  to  the  girls  of  F 
a  place  of  honor  in  our 
it  will  stand  as  eternal 
not  wait  "for  our  coun 
destroyed,  before  uniting 
us  to.  rebuild  it."  
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FROM    THE    COLLEGE     FOR     YOUNG    GIRLS    OF 

ipiNAL: 
IT  IS  with  joy  that  we  have  seen  great  and 
'  free  America  distinguish  between  the  op- 
pressor and  the  defender  of  the  right,  and  join 
her  forces  to  ours. 

For  three  years  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  you 
who  from  a  sense  of  duty  toward  humanity 
have  succoured  and  cheered  the  unfortunate 
people  of  the  invaded  countries,  you  who 
through  sympathy  for  France  have  given  our 
army  numerous  ambulances,  where  young 
American  women  and  girls  have  so  generously 
devoted  themselves  to  our  wounded. 

But  soon  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  your 
starry  banner  will  mingle  with  our  three 
colors;  your  fathers,  your  brothers  will  fight  by 
the  side  of  ours,  for  one  same  ideal;  the  liberty 
of  the  world. 

Awaiting  the  happy  day  when,  victorious, 
the  Allied  Armies  shall  march  under  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
delivered  peoples,  permit  the  children  of  the 
Wd  World  to  send  to  their  American  friends, 
together  with  their  thanks,  the  Kiss  of  France. 

FROM     THE     GIRLS     OF      THE     PRIMARY     HIGH 

SCHOOL  BAR-LE-DUC: 
lA/E  MOST  sincerely  wish  that  these  few 
'  ^  words  may  tell  you,  dear  and  distant 
friends — with  what  joy  we  of  the  High  School 
of  Bar-le-Duc,  close  to  the  great  battlefields, 
received  the  graceful  token  of  your  sympathy. 
May  the  Atlantic  which  caresses  the 
shores  both  of  America  and  of  France,  bear  to 


you  our  grateful  thanks!  Thanks  for  having 
thought  of  our  sorrow,  and  for  having  wished 
to  unite  your  own  tears  and  fears  with  ours. 
Thanks  above  all  to  you,  who  in  the  tenderness 
and  ardor  of  your  girlish  souls,  have  found 
sincere  and  heart-moving  words  in  which  to 
tell  us  so. 

In  your  charming  "May  Message"  you 
reminded  us  that  nature  is  gay  and  smiling. 
In  France  also  the  sky  is  blue,  but  it  vibrates 
with  echoes  of  the  great  battle;  roses  bloom, 
but  they  cling  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  our 
ruined  houses,  or  to  the  rude  wooden  crosses 
on  the  narrow  graves  of  our  heroes,  and 
amid  the  spring  clouds  float  the  light  puffs 
of  shells. 

You  can  never  know  how  one  loves  one's 
country  when  it  is  mutilated,  nor  with  what 
fervour  one  blesses  those  who  espouse  its  cause. 
That  is  why,  dear  giri  Friends,  this  spring 
time  of  1917  has  seemed  to  us  sweeter  and 
fairer  in  that  it  has  brought  us  the  mighty  aid 
of  alliance  with  your  noble  country. 

The  same  ships  which  to-day  are  braving 
the  seas  to  bring  your  relatives  and  brothers 
to  France,  had  long  since  taught  us  to  love 
your  country's  name.  They  had  already 
brought  us  a  share  of  your  friendship:  our 
little  refugees  are  playing  with  your  toys, 
their  clothing  is  sewed  by  your  hands. 

Our  joy  is  now  complete,  our  confidence 
unshakable,  for  on  the  not  distant  days  of 
victory,  beside  our  tricolored  flag  we  shall 
see  waving  the  dear  banner  which  will  have 
shed  upon  earth  the  stars  of  beauty  and  of 
hope. 


Santa  Claus's  Right  Bowers 


By  Harriet  V*   Ogden 


LONG,  long  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  young,  most  of  our  toys  bore  the  legend* 
"Made  in  Germany,"  stamped  upon  them.    To-day  this  species  is  almost  oKmct 
and  the  girts  and  boys  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  few  that  remai 
But  where  are  the  toys  coming  from,  then?    Well,  here  is  a  small,  b 
successful  "factory"  that  combines  usefulness  and  charity. 


SUMK  people  say  there  is  no  Santa 
Glaus;  but  I 'ye  been  to  his  shop — 
and  I  could  take  you  there.  l(K>.  any 
I  day.  It's  called  "the  Old  Men's  Toy 
Shop."  because  things  must  have  a 
name.  I  went  and  1  saw  it  with  my  eyes— big 
rooms  where  bearded  men  bent  over  long 
tables  loaded  with  horses  and  camels,  and 
giraffes  and  hippopotami,  and  furniture  for 
dolls,  and  little  carts  to  wheel  round;  and  1 
smelt  it  with  my  nose— delicious  and  painty, 
with  a  tang  of  varnish,  and  very  faint,  if  you 
were  clever  enough  to  catch  it,  the  odor  of 
sawdust;  and  /  heard  it  with  my  ears— squeak- 


ing saws  and  tapping  hammers 
of  the  old  workmen  talking  to  < 
singing  songs.    So  I  know  that  i 

But  it's  rather  hard  to  find 
been  there  once.  It's  in  Mott 
in  the  lower  part  of  New  Ywk 

Santa  Claus  himself  wasn't  tl 
He's  such  a  supernatural  sort  ol 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  hi 
between  four  walls.     But  it  « 
days  before  Christmas  and  his  workmen  wcie 
very  busy.    There  was  nothing  supemtn*] 
about  ibem.    They  were  just  poor  old  men, 
who  had  known  hunger  and  cold  and  the 
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numbing  pain  of  uselessness,  to  whom  the 
Toy  Shop  had  came  to  mean  warmth  and 
food  and  the  joy  of  being  useful. 

And  how  did  this  Old  Men's  Paradise 
come  into  being?  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you 
remember  in  1914,  the  year  the  war  first  broke 
out  in  Europe,  what  a  cold  winter  we  had? 
And  how  little  work  there  was  for  any  one  to 
do  in  the  big  cities?  In  New  York  it  was 
awful,  and  everybody  wanted  to  help.  But 
it  was  hard  to  know  how.  So  the  Mayor, 
whose  place  it  was.  of  course,  to  take  the  lead 
in  such  things,  called  together  a  number  of 
people  and  said  to  them:  "We  must  start  a 
workshop  where  the  poor  men  who  have  no 
other  way  of  earning  their  living  can  come  and 
make  bandages  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  Europe.  It  will 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  " 

Now,  among  the  women  who  volunteered  at 
once  to  help  the  Mayor  in  this  work  was  Miss 
Catharine  Foster. 

She  helped  through  the  winter  'till  spring 
came,  and  out  in  the  country  the  fields  needed 
pk>wing.  and  the  seeds  waited  to  be  planted. 
One  after  another  then  the  young  men  who 
were  strong  went  off  to  plow  and  to  plant,  and 
the  Mayor's  workrooms  were  left  almost 
empty. 

"1  will  have  to  close  them  now"  he  said. 
"For  so  few  1  cannot  spend  the  peoples' 
money."    And  of  course  he  couldn't. 

But  Miss  Foster  looked  at  the  few — old  men 
— who  kwked  back  at  her  with  dumb  hopeless 
.eyes,  as  you  have  seen  a  dog  look  who  is 
suffering:  and  she  said: 

"  For  so  few  1  will  find  some  way  to  provide, 
myself." 

So  she  opened  a  little  shop  of  her  own 
where  the  old  men  went  on  making  bandages 
just  as  they  had  in  the  Mayor's  rooms. 

But  the  bandages  the  old  men  made  in  the 
workshop  were  not  very  good;-the  soldiers 
were  not  as  grateful  for  them  as  they  might 
have  been.  So  Miss  Foster  looked  about  her 
and  thought. 

That  year — do  you  remember? — it  was  hard 
for  the  children  to  get  toys  they  liked.  Over 
here  there  were  hardly  any  made,  not  nearly 
enough  to  go  round.  No  one  wanted  those 
marked  "  Made  in  Germany,"  and  if  they 
had,  even  those  were  very  scarce. 

Miss  Foster  had  a  big  heart,  there  was  room 
for  little  children  in  it  as  well  as  for  old  men. 

"  Stop  making  bandages  for  soldiers  who 


don't  want  them."  she  said.  "  Make  toys  for 
children  who  do." 

So  the  old  men  made  toys.  They  were 
rather  queer  looking  toys  at  first,  because  they 
didn't  know  how  to  make  them,  and  the  Good 
Fairy  didn't  know  how  to  teach  them.  But  she 
said,  "  [  am  going  to  teach  you  to  make  toys!" 

She  took  a  little  piece  of  wood  and  she  took 
a  little  saw  and  she  sat  down  and  tried.  She 
cut  out  a  duck  and  it  looked  awfully  like  a 
cat  though  it  had  only  two  legs;  and  her  dog 
she  couldn't  tell  from  a  camel.  But  she  went 
on  trying,  and  at  last  one  day  she  found  it 
had  become  very  easy  to  tell  the  cat  from  the 
camel  and  the  dog  from  the  duck.  She  had 
learned  to  make  them;  and  so  did  the  old  men. 
because  as  she  had  gone  forward  she  had 
taken  them  with  her,  step  by  step.  It  wasn't 
very  long  after  that  before  the  toys  were 
perfectly  made,  and  then  children  far  and 
wide  wanted  to  play  with  them — far  and  wide 
as  California  is  from  New  York. 

By  that  time  the  workshop  had  grown  so 
big,  there  were  so  many  old  men  coming  in, 
and  so  maiiy  toys  going  out.  that  Miss  Foster 
felt  the  care  of  it  weighing  very  heavily  upon 
her.  She  really  couldn't  keep  it  up  any 
longer. 

So  she  went  to  what  is  called  the  "Associ- 
ation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor"  (A.  1.  C.  P.  for  short),  and  asked  them 
to  come  and  see  what  she  had  done.  "And 
if  you  like  it,  take  it  and  run  it  so  that  these 
poor  old  men  will  not  have  to  be  put  out  on 
the  street." 

"We  like  it  very  much,"  they  answered 
when  they  had  looked  at  it.  "We  like  it 
better  than  anything  anybody  else  has  done 
for  old  men.  We  will  take  it  and  run  it  if  you 
will  help  us  for  a  time." 

The  old  men  are  very  happy  in  the  shop. 
They  enjoy  making  toys.  "We  like  to  think 
we're  doing  it  for  the  children,"  they  say, 
"  because  we  were  children  once  ourselves  you 
know."  (It's  hard  to  remember  that  some- 
times, isn't  it?)  They're  warm  there  and 
they're  comfortable.  They  get  a  little  money. 
not  very  much,  but  more  than  they  can  get 
in  any  other  way.  and  as  much  as  they  need. 
And  e«ry  Christmas  time  the  A.  1 .  C,  P.  brings 
them  all  together  at  a  Christmas  dinner  and 
a  real  Santa  Claus  appears  and  sees  that  they 
are  provided  with  all  clothing  necessary  for 
the  winter.  And  above  all,  they  are  welcome. 
They  know  it  and  that  makes  them  happy. 


Sajild  Claus's  Ri^hl  Bowers 


A  MASTKR  MKCHANIC  OF  TOYDOM 
■every  happy  in  the  shop.     They  enjoy  making  loys.    I  hey  geia  little  money,  buiabuve  all  ihi'y  a 


just  as  it  does  anybody  else.  When  a  strange 
old  man  comes  in.  he  doesn't  understand  at 
first;  he  doesn't  reahze  how  welcome  he  is, 
and  he  sits  very  still  and  works  without 
speaking  or  laughing  or  even  smiling.  It 
takes  him  nearly  a  month  to  learn,  then  he 
begins  to  look  up  and  talk,  and  after  a  while 
he  sings  with  the  others.  It's  like  home  to 
them,  because  it's  always  there  and  waiting 
for  them.  They  can  go  away  if  they  like,  but 
they  can  come  back  whenever  they  want. 
There  was  one  man  there  who  hadn't  been 
quite  satisfied.  It  had  been  a  long,  long  time 
since  he  was  a  child.  He  had  lost  an  eye  and 
he  was  lame  on  one  foot  but  he  wasn't  sure  he 
couldn't  do  more,  and  earn  more.  So  he  went 
away  to  work  in  a  munition  factory.  He  went 
across  the  river  every  morning  into  the  coun- 
tr>-,  and  he  came  back  every  night  late,  after 


the  stars  were  out.  One  day  it  began  to 
snow,  the  kind  of  snow  that's  heavy  and  wet, 
half  rain;  and  later  the  wind  came  up.  1 
don't  know  what  the  old  man  was  doing  but 
it  was  s<jmething  that  kept  him  out  of  doors. 
The  wet  snow  soaked  through  his  clothes  and 
the  wind  chilled  him.  When  he  got  back  to 
the  cit\  that  night,  so  late  the  streets  were 
alread\'  growing  quiet,  he  was  shivering  and 
coughing.  The  next  day  he  couldn't  cross  the 
river  to  the  muniticm  facti>ry  nor  even  go  to 
the  tov  shop,  it  was  a  week  before  he  could 
go  out  at  all.  lie  had  just  come  back  to  the 
shop  the  da>'  I  was  there.  His  voice  was 
hoarse  and  he  pressed  his  hand  against  his 
side  because  It  hurt  him. 

"  I  guess  I'll  stay  here  now,"  he  said.  And 
he  is  welcome  to  stay  ail  the  rest  of  his  life  if 
he  wants,  as  are  all  the  others. 


The  Golden  Age  of  Childhood 

As  PAINTERS  of  childhood  the  Old  Masters  have  no  equal.  We  have  selected  for  repro- 
duction in  color  eight  paintings  that  best  represent  the  artist's  feeling  for  the  spirit  of 
childhood.  These  paintings  are  from  the  splendid  prints  of  the  Medici  Society,  which  has 
long  made  a  study  of  the  art  of  reproducing  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the  world  in  their 
actual  colors. — The  Editors. 


A  MONG  the  Old  Masters  who  have  delighted 
X\  in  portraying  children  and  whose  present- 
mentsof  the  sameare  justly  renowned,  PeterPaul 
Rubens  holds  a  prominent  place.  This  great 
artist,  the  most  famous  colorist,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Italian,  Giorgione, 
was  born  in  Siegen,  Westphalia  June  29,  1577. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Ant- 
werp, and  later  became  a  lay  brother,  to 
which  fact  he  owed  his  excellent  classical 
training. 

Rubens,  while  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  richly  colored  allegorical,  historical,  and 
sacred-subject  pictures,  was  also  renowned  as  a 
portrait  painter.  His  portraits  of  the  Cattaneo 
family  of  Genoa,  painted  while  he  was  on  his 
first  visit  to  Italy,  are  among  his  best-known 
works  of  this  character.  Rubens  died  in  Ant- 
werp, May  30,  1640. 

SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  the  early  Scotch 
master,  a  contemporary  of  Reynolds, 
Romney,  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  and 
Hoppner,  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Scotland, 
March  4,  1756-  He  was  apprenticed  as  a  boy 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  but  early  took 
up  painting  in  oil  and  of  miniatures  for  himself. 
After  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1778  he  returned  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  made  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1813  and  died  July  8, 
1825. 

JEAN  HONORE  FRAGONARD,  whose 
well-known  "The  Fair-Haired  Boy"  is  re- 
I  roduced  in  this  issue,  was  bom  at  Grasse, 
France,  April  5,  1732,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Chardin  and  Boucher.  He  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  work  of  the  Italian.  G.  B. 
Tiepolo.  His  specialty  was  decorative  out- 
door paintings  with  figures  which  he  painted 
with  great  skill.  His  most  famous  works  are  the 
Fragonard  panels  of  "The  Seasons"  form- 
erly owned  by  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
but  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick. 


PERHAPS  the  most  generally  known  picture 
of  childhood  the  world  over,  is  "  TTie  Age 
of  Innocence,"  by  the  early  English  master,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds— which  has  been  wulely 
reproduced  and  there  are  but  few  homes 
which  do  not  possess  one  of  the  countless 
illustrations  of  this  masterpiece.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  bom  at  Plympton  EaH,  Devon- 
shire. England,  July  16,  1723.  He  studied  in 
London  under  Thomas  Hudson,  and  launched 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  there  in  1746. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
there  contracted  a  cold  which  deprived  him 
of  his  hearing.  After  a  visit  to  all  the  ut 
galleries  of  Italy  he  returned  home  and  as- 
sociated himself  with  Johnson,  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, and  Garrick:  became  a  personage,  and 
was  appointed  Portrait  Painter  to  the  King 
in  1784. 

MARIE  ANNE  ELISABETH  VlGtE 
LEBRUN.  whose  "Boy  in  Red"  is 
reproduced  in  this  issue,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
April  16.  1755.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  also  of  those  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Bologna,  Copenhagen,  Parma,  Beriin, 
and  Geneva.  She  was  preeminently  a  painter 
of  portraits,  historical  scenes,  and  landscapes. 
She  left  over  6^0  portraits,  200  landscape  and 
I J  historical  pictures  at  her  death,  March  30, 
1842. 

FRANCISCO  ZURBARAN  whose  "The 
Virgin  at  Six"  we  reproduce  was  bom 
at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  Estremadura,  Spain 
in  I5q8.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
"Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  He 
died  in  1662. 

JOHN  HOPPNER  was  bom  m 
April  4,  1758.  He  was  one  of  the  1 
renowned  of  early  English  portrait  1 
and  "The  Sackville  ChiWren"  is  a  characttf^ 
istic  and  justly  famous  work.  He  ilied  m 
January  23,  i8io. 


The  Diary  of  Two 
Red  Cross  Dogs 

By  Julia  M.  Sloane 

Illustrated  by  Clara  McChesney 


DAGS  and  Tags  are  two  silver-haired  Yorkshire  terriers  living  in  California.  They  are 
'*■  twins  and  live  tt^ther  in  greater  harmony  than  most  brothers.  Rags  is  handsomer, 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  Tags,  but  Tags  has  a  finer  nature  and  a  very  appealing  face. 

When  the  excitement  roused  by  Germany's  submarine  declaration  directed  so  many  people's 
dioughts  toward  what  they  could  do  to  help  the  Red  Cross,  the  terriers'  owners  made  little 
boxes  with  red  crosses  and  fastened  them  to  the  dogs'  collars.  They  encouraged  the  dogs  to  show 
Adr  one  trick  of  sitting  up  side  by  side.  It  succeeded  very  well  and  many  dimes  and  nickels, 
CTen  la^er  coins,  went  into  the  boxes.  It  isn't  only  the  actual  money  they  have  collected  that 
£ouiits,  but  the  friends  they  have  made  for  themselves  and  for  the  Red  Cross  that  have  added 
•omething  worth  while. — The  EDrroRS. 


WE'VE  never  kept  a  diary 
before,  but  ourmaster,  Billie, 
writes  in  a  little  book  every 
night  and  we  thought  we 
would  try,  because  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  keep  happening  to  us. 
Everyone  says  we  are  smart,  so  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  a  little  simple  thing  like  that. 
We  won't  bother  about  the  weather,  but  just 
put  down  the  important  things. 

We've  always  enjoyed  life,  especially  when 
IK  can  ride  in  the  motor.  We  like  the  way 
the  wind  blows  in  our  whiskers  and  it's  excit- 
ing to  see  dogs  on  the  sidewalk,  and  some- 
times we  even  see  cats.  When  we  wait  by  the 
sidewalk  for  our  big  master,  people  often  talk 
to  US  and  pat  us,  and  it's  all  very  friendly. 

One  day  last  winter  something  happened 
Alt  we  don't  quite  understand,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  a  man  called  "Uncle  Sam"  and  a  man 
CiBed  the  Kaiser.  Next  morning  my  big 
fluster  put  little  white  boxes  with  red  crosses 
*■  panted  on  them  round  our  necks  before  we 
fluted  down  town.  They  were  most  un- 
pleasant and  in  the  way,  but  we  couldn't  do 
uything  about  it— at  least,  not  then. 

Vivien  we  stopped  by  the  sidewalk  my 
•■stress  opened  a  package  which  we  were  glad 
to  see  held  graham  crackers  and  sugar.  We 
ttt  on  the  back  of  the  machine  and  begged  her 
to  give  us  some  at  once.   Then  an  odd  thing 


happened.  People  began  to  put  jingling  things 
into  the  holes  in  our  boxes.  When  that 
happened  we  got  an  extra  piece  of  sugar.  I 
heard  my  mistress  say  to  my  master  when  he 
came  out  of  the  bank:  "They  got  J2.00  while 
you  were  gone." 

That  is  how  it  started,  and  now  we've  ex- 
plained; we  can  go  on  with  the  diary. 

February  14.  Had  a  bath,  which  we  detest. 
Everyone  said  we  looked  lovely.  Wore  our 
new  boxes  (we  had  chewed  up  our  old  ones  as 
they  annoyed  us).  Our  mistress  had  graham 
crackers  again,  and  we  sat  up  as  soon  as  the 
car  stopped,  hoping  she  would  give  us  some. 
A  good  many  people  spoke  to  us,  and  put 
what  our  mistress  calls  money  into  our  boxes. 
One  man  with  a  smile  put  in  such  a  big  round 
thing  that  it  almost  stuck. 

One  pretty  black-haired  girl  came  out  of  a 
store  and  said  could  she  please  love  us  six  cents 
worth?  We  liked  her  a  lot,  and  she  can  pat 
us  whenever  she  likes.  There  is  a  traffic 
officer  who  is  our  friend.  We  like  him,  too. 
He  knows  about  dogs.  People  with  dogs  of 
their  own  are  the  ones  who  put  money  into 
our  boxes.  We  thank  them  all,  and  we'd  like 
to  know  their  dogs. 

Our  picture  wasin  the  paper.and  people  call  us 
the  Red  Cross  Dogs.  YoucanseethatitviaMi«> 
interesting  that  we  wU  justVvxveXoViee^^^xKt^ . 


Fd}nury  15.  A  young  man  stopped  by  the 
now  to-day  and  said,  "  You  two  puppies  cost 
I  saw  you,  and  I  had  to 
id  buy  a  pin."  A,snii!ey 
his  sister's  Angora  cats 
:y  kittens.  We  did  wish 
nee  at  them!  We  have 
jt  we  hope  to  some  day ; 
rying.  Begging  is  hard 
tot,  and  our  backs  get 
e  going  to  do  our  best. 

didn't  wear  our  boxes 
masters — our  real  little 

us  in  a  pet  show  at  their 
%r  in  a  pet  show?  It's 
hade  to  speak  of,  and  all 

puppies  yapping,  and 
id  kittens  miauling — we 

of  course.  It  made  us 
ere  glad  to  get  our  blue 
!.  We  feit  very  tired 
le  rest  of  the  day. 

went  to  see  a  lady  who 
day.  We  all  went,  our 
big  master  and  mistress, 
nuch,  and  we'd  trust  her 
ler  lap  and  looked  at  a 
10  is  like  us,  only  hand- 
each  a  little  envelope 
iturday  was  a  good  day! 
3ur  backs,  too! 

ay  a  man  talked  to  us  a 
us  the  picture  of  his  dog, 
.ysin.his  cigarette  case. 
le,  our  mistress  had  a 
■  aren't  allowed  in  the 
»ped  in  while  they  were 
font  of  her  and  she  gave 
ig  dollar.  My  mistress 
that  often,  because  if  we 

to  see  her!  We  don't 
ause  it  seemed  to  us  a 

days  later  Tags  ran  off 
itely  collected  fourteen 


don't  beg  Sundays,  and 
0  hard  that  we  couldn't 
azy  to  go,  because  we 
ming  saying  that  we  are 
:  Red  Cross.  We  feel 
e  practising  sitting  up 
or  sugar  or  anything. 


The  Diary  of  Two  Red  Cross  Dogs       rj 

March  8.  We  know  it  isn't  nice  to  be 
proud,  and  we  are  trying  not  to  be,  but  we 
have  just  sent  our  personal  check  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  S  ]  o  and  another  $to  to  the  ambulance 
corps,  and  it  does  give  us  a  perfectly  lovely 
feeling  all  the  way  from  our  ears  to  our  tails. 

You  see,  when  you  have  to  sit  up  on  the 
end  of  your  backbone  and  wave  your  paws 
in  the  air  for  every  single  nickel,  it  gives  you  a 
little  excuse  to  be  proud. 

That  isn't  quite  true  about  the  nickels. 
We've  had  several  wonderful  things  happen. 
Our  mistress  had  a  dinner  party  and  some 
pretty  ladies  in  shiny  dresses  loved  us  a  good 
deal.  We  weie  disgracefully  dirty,  because  the 
boys  had  bad  colds  in  their  heads  and  couldn't 
wash  us,  but  the  party  didn't  mind.  One  nice 
lady,  especially,  didn't  mind.  She  carried  us 
around  in  the  most  comfortable  way  under  her 
arm  wherever  she  went,  and  let  us  sit  on  her 
silky  lap  and  fed  us  sugar  from  her  coffee,  and 
gave  us  a  whole  dollar,  though  we  weren't 
even  wearing  our  boxes,  and  all  we  meant 
when  we  sat  up  was  for  her  please  to  pet  us 
some  more.  We  suppose  we  won't  spend  another 
evening  like  that  ever  again;  such  wonderful 
things  don't  happen  to  ordinary  dogs  often. 
We  suppose  those  little  lapdogs  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  they  don't  half  enjoy  it,  but  we 
aren't  that  kind. 

March  9.  We  haven't  been  very  well.  Our 
noses  were  hot  and  we  had  to  take  some 
medicine,  and  couldn't  beg  for  a  day  or  two. 
We  are  all  right  again  now.  and  can  go  out 
in  the  motor  next  week,  if  it  doesn't  rain. 
There  is  a  pretty  lady  with  red  hair,  who  had 
spent  all  her  money  except  one  nickel  for 
carfare,  who  has  'promised  to  look  for  us, 
and  we  want  to  be  there  when  she  does. 

Sunday,  March  11.  It  is  a  lovely  day, 
which  means  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  bath. 
We  don't  like  baths.  We  have  some  sympathy 
with  cats  when  they  put  us  in  the  laundry 
tubs.  We  shiver  and  shiver,  and  look  just  as 
drowned  and  wretched  as  we  know  how,  but 
it  doesn't  do  any  good.  The  boys  do  their 
best,  but  nothing  could  make  it  a  pleasant 
job.  Sitting  on  the  register,  cuddled  up  in  a 
blanket,  isn't  bad.  and  being  combed  is  rather 
pleasant.  We  hope  to  look  nice  the  next  time 
we  go  down  town,  for  the  last  day  we  were 
out  someone  said,  "Why  don't  they  comb 
vou?" 
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March  1 7.  Something  happened  to-day. 
We  were  coming  home  in  the  motor  car  when 
we  met  a  whole  long  procession  of  wagons 
with  animals  in  cages.  It  was  thrilling!  Just 
the  smell  of  them  alone  was  enough  to  make 
us  forget  everything.  One  cage  was  full  of 
enormous  cats  with  glary  eyes.  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  barked  as  we  never  barked  before. 
We  almost  fell  out  of  the  machine.  It  didn't 
seem  to  bother  them  a  bit,  probably  because 
they  felt  so  safe  behind  their  bars. 

March  22.  Yesterday  our  master  and 
mistress  were  doing  errands  and  left  us  in  the 
car  to  wait.  It  was  very  sunny  and  un- 
pleasant, as  the  top  was  down,  so  we  got  out 
and  walked  up  the  street  to  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters  and  went  in  there  to  wait.  We 
thought  as  we  were  members,  it  would  be  all 
right.  My  big  master  came  in  a  great  hurry 
and  found  us  sitting  up  for  quite  a  circle  of 
ladies  and  being  pleasantly  patted.  We  saw 
then,  that  we  had  done  wrong,  because  he 
seemed  afraid  we  were  lost  We  are  very 
sorry  he  was  worried,  but  he'll  know  where  to 
look  for  us  next  time. 

April  2.  We  are  wondering  whether  it  is 
because  we  are  keeping  a  diary  that  so  many 
things  happen  to  us  that  never  happened 
before;  or  whether  it  is  the  other  way  'round, 
and  that  we  really  have  to  keep  a  diary  because 
there  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  put  into 
it.  We  had  a  poem  written  about  us  and  a 
picture  painted  of  us,  with  our  heads  made  out 
■  of  little  bits  of  shell.  Any  one  could  recognize 
who  it  was,  but  we  don't  think  it  flatters  us. 
This  is  the  poem: 

"RAGS  AND  TAGS" 

A  little  bit  added  to  what  we've  got 
May  cool  a  brow  with  fever  hot. 
May  help  to  end  this  awful  strife — 
May  soothe  a  pain  or  save  a  life. 

We  want  to  thank  the  lady  very  much.  It 
is  our  first  poem.    We  think  it  beautiful. 

Our  picture  is  in  the  movies  and  ever  so 
many  people  told  us  they  saw  us  on  Saturday 
night.  We  would  like  to  see  how  we  look  on 
the  screen,  but,  of  course,  they  won't  allow 
dogs  in  theatres.  We  were  very  quiet — ^what 
you  might  call  "  private"  dogs — till  just  lately, 
and  now  everybody  knows  us.  We  rather  like 
it.  but  sometimes  it's  a  comfort  to  crawl  under 


the  very  darkest  part  of  the  sofa  and  decline 
to  come  out. 

April  16.  We  had  a  most  unpleasant  time 
this  afternoon.  We  had  a  little  misunder- 
standing and  were  settling  it  in  our  own  way, 
when  all  the  family  rushed  frantically  to  the 
terrace  where  we  were  having  it  out,  and 
separated  us.  Do  you  know  those  basket 
chairs— Chinese  1  think  they  are?  Well, 
they  put  one  over  each  of  us,  just  as  if  we  were 
two  silly  hens  in  coops!  We  were  annoyed,  we 
can  tell  you.  Then  they  went  out  to  walk. 
We  simply  howled  at  the  tops  of  our  lungs 
so  that  our  mistress  had  to  let  us  out,  "on 
account  of  the  neighbors,"  she  said.  Some- 
times the  neighbors  are  a  great  comfort.  Since 
then  we  have  gotten  along  very  well. 

April  20.  The  lady  that  writes  about  dogs 
heard  that  oiir  boxes  were  worn  out,  and 
offered  to  have  new  tin  ones  made  for  us, 
but  the  family  thinks  they'd  be  heavy  and 
rattle  and  make  us  nervous,  so  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  the  wedding  cake  kind,  which  is 
what  we  are  wearing  now.  We  thank  her 
just  the  same.  She  invited  us  to  call  again 
and  she  gave  us  ever  so  much  money,  and  we 
thank  her  a  lot. 

April  30,  We  have  a  secret.  We've  had  it 
quite  a  while  and  we've  just  got  to  tell  it  or 
burst.  We  are  going  to  have  our  diary  printed 
in  a  little  book  with  a  picture  of  us  in  the 
front  of  it  and  a  perfectly  lovely  cover.  We 
have  J  friend  called  "Chiffon"  who  lives 
across  the  street  and  her  mistress  is  an  artist 
and  is  painting  the  cover.  You  see  we  have 
to  go  to  the  country  soon,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  chase  rabbits  and  chickens, 
and  we  were  worried  about  how  they  would 
get  along  without  us  at  the  Red  Cross.  Thai 
we  thought  of  this  plan  about  our  diary.  We 
will  sell  as  many  as  we  can  and  give  the  mooey 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  that  will  help  just  as 
much  as  begging,  we  hope. 

Of  course,  we  are  awfully  excited  about 
seeing  our  own  diary  printed.  We  went  down 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  done  ourselves. 
as  we  didn't  care  to  leave  it  entirely  to  oar 
master  and  mistress.  Everyone  was  very 
pleasant  and  1  know  they  are  going  to  make  it 
just  like  a  real  book.  This  will  be  all  that  we 
can  write  because  if  we  don't  hurry  it  will  be 
too  late  for  the  book,  so  we'll  just  say,  "  Thank 
you"  to  everyone  and  please  don't  forget  us. 


Little  Farms 

for  Little  Folks 

By  Leonard  Barron 

(Editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine) 


NOW  that  the  long  summer  holiday  for  the  school  children 
is  fast  approaching,  we  felt  that  a  Junior  Number 
would  indeed  be  incomplete  without  an  article  telling  how 
little  hands  might  best  be  employed  in  helping  the  Nation 
meet  the  food  crisis;  so  we  asked  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  the 
Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine,  to  write  us  about  how  Red 
Cross  children  could  grow  gardens.    And  here  is  his 


I  NEVER  yet  saw  the  child  who  did  not 
like  to  make  mud  pies,  but  there  is  a 
drawback  to  this  kind  of  amusement;  it 
doesn't  get  anywhere.  The  mud  pies 
are  of  no  use  and  all  you  can  do  is 
simply  throw  them  away  and  begin  all  over 
again- 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  new  amusement, 
in  which  you 
will  still  play 
with  the 
earth  but 
instead  of 
making  use- 
less mud 
pies,  you  will 
be  planting 
seeds  and 
growing  fra- 
grant flowers  or  vegetables  good  to  eat.  Amer- 
ica can  use  every  child's  fingers  this  year  in 
making  gardens  and  growing  soipething  for  the 
home.  Listen  to  what  the  President  himself  has 
said:  "Everyone  who  creates  and  cultivates  a 
prden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nation." 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  children  of 
America,  that  there  are  some  things,  that 
there  are  scnne  duties,  in  our  present  great 
national  crisb  that  can  be  done  just  as  well  by 
Kttle  hands  as  by  big  ones?  With  the  fathers 
ftnd  the  elder  brothers  engaged  in  other 
tasks  where  greater  strength  and  endurance 
are  wanted,  there  is  all  the  greater  chance  and 
need  for  you  younger  ones  at  home  to  take 
over  a  different  share  of  the  nation's  work. 

Did  ycHi  ever  make  a  garden?  Did  you  ever 
tow  a  few  flower  or  vegetable  seals,  and 
watch  for  the  nasturtiums  or  the  sweet  peas 
or  the  radishes,  or  lettuces  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  come  through  the  ground?  You 
hive?  Then  you  know  the  delights.  Don't 
you  remember  poking  the  ground  the  next 
diy  to  see  if  it  was  "coming  up?"  Of  course, 
ttllt  was  all  wrong  and  you  wouldn't  do  such 


a  stupid  thing  to-day,  but  you  did  have  a 
lot  of  fun  then,  even  if  you  didn't  have  a  real 
garden  outdoors  but  had  to  grow  your  seeds 
on  a  piece  of  wet  flannel— it  was  great  fun, 
wasn't  it,  just  to  see  them  grow?  And  just 
think,  now,  you  can  have  exactly  the  same 
amusement,  with  the  added  joy  of  knowing 
that  you  are  doing  your  bit  toward  feeding 
the  brave 
soldiers  and 
sailors  who 
are  giving 
their  very 
lives  for  our 
protection. 

Of  course, 
the  potato 
you  grow 
or  the  beans 
that  you  raise  may  not  actually  go  over  the 
seas.  You  may  eat  it  yourself;  and  yet  by 
doing  that  you  leave  uneaten  another  potato 
and  start  it  on  its  road  to  France.  Thousands 
of  people  will  starve  this  year  if  America  does 
not  send  food  away,  and  what  the  children  of 
America  can  grow  for  their  own  homes  will 
release  the  exact  equivalent  or  equal  amount 
for  "Over  There."  America  must  Jeed  the 
world.  There's  a  big  proposition,  but  America 
can  feed  the  world  if  you  children  will  feed 
America.  Can  you  do  it?  Of  course,  you  can! 
Will  you  do  it?   Of  course,  you  will! 

HOW    TO    BEGIN 

Now  let  us  go  out-of-doors  and  see  what  your 
garden  looks  like.  A  garden  does  not  have  to 
be  big;  in  fact,  a  small  piece  of  ground,  if  it's 
only  ten  feet  square,  properly  looked  after,  is 
better  than  a  piece  very  much  larger  which 
will  overtax  your  strength.  Millions  of 
dollars  can  be  saved  this  year  if  every  child 
cultivates  one  little  bit  of  ground. 

An  early  start  is  half  the  battle;  this  doesn't 
mean  early  in  the  morning,  but  early  in  the 
year,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  dug. 


Little  Farms  jot  Little  Folks       ji 


ion  in  qimig  means  less  trouble   in         Really  a  good  deal  of  gardening  can  b& 
[during  summer.    Just  because  the     done  with  very  few  tooVs.  Ho>Nej«,T«n«nfQU 
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A  BACKYARD  EYE-SORE 
A  familiar  sighl  from  the  viewpoint  of  almost  any  urban  tenement 


that  good  tools  are  a  real  and  ever-present 
help.  The  dealers  offer,  besides  the  standard 
sizes,  smaller  sizes,  lighter  weight  tools  "for 
ladies  and  children."  Let  me  urge  you  to  use 
the  heaviest  and  most  substantial  tool  that  you 
can  reasonably  handle.  The  weight  of  the 
tool  itself  helps  largely  in  the  work.  A  flimsy 
tool  breaks  when  put  to  real  service  and  the 
deficiency  of  a  light  tool  must  be  made  up 
with  much  extra  work. 

Five  tools  you  really  ought  to  have  are  a 
spade  or  digging  fork,  a  hoe,  a  rake,  a  trowel 
and  a  watering  can.  Other  tools  will  make 
things  easier  but  you  can  get  along  without 
them.  Remember,  a  spade,  not  a  shovel.  A" 
shovel  is  for  scooping  or  shoveling,  a  spade  is 
for  digging.  If  the  ground  has  been  in  culti- 
vation before,  a  spading  fork  with  flat  tines 
will  serve  every  purpose.  The  hoe  is  used 
for  making  furrows,  for  stirring  the  soil  and 
for  "hilling  up."  The  rake  is  for  cleaning  and 
smoothing,  for  drawing  the  soil  to  fill  up  a 
furrow  and  for  smoothing  over  the  rough 
surface  of  the  newly  dug  ground.  Use  the 
trowel  for  transplanting  and  for  lifting  small 
plants.  The  watering  can's  use  is  obvious. 
Remember  that  plants  newly  set  out  need 
ttvrer  to  he]p  them  recover  from  the  shock. 


The  garden  may  be  planted  on  two  different 
systems,  the  commonest  and  poorest  method 
is  to  do  all  the  planting  at  one  time.  The 
better  way  is  to  make  several  plantings  or 
"  successions "  as  they  are  called,  thus  utilizing 
some  of  the  ground  two  or  three  times  in  the 
season.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  Make  haste  slowly  is  an  excellent  rule 
for  the  gardener.  When  the  buds  of  the  trees 
begin  to  swell  (which  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  is  about  the  middle  of  March)  is 
the  time  for  the  first  planting,  when  only  the 
hardiest  vegetables  can  be  sown.  These  in- 
clude early  cabbage,  onions,  early  beets,  early 
com,  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  potatoes 
and  lettuce.  When  the  apple  trees  come  into 
flower  make  the  second  planting;  com,  beets, 
sunimer  squash,    beans,  and  more  lettuce. 

THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

After  the  ground  is  thoroughly  wann, 
probably  in  June,  it  is  time  to  put  in  lima 
beans,  another  planting  of  com,  winter  squash, 
cucumbers;  then  tomatoes  and -peppers  may 
also  be  set  out  by  transplanting.  Later 
plantings  through  July  as  space  occurs,  when  - 
earlier  crops  give  out,  are:  lettuce,  beets  iat 
winter,  cabbage  for  winter,  c«n  and  if  cm- 


io,  girden  matters  and  it  is  your  opportunity 
tQ  Mrve  the  Red  Cross  through  the  garden- 
From  the  ule  of  the  garden  product  funds  may 
bf  rais^  to  cany  on  the  direct  work  of  the 
Rttt  Cross  in  supplying  the  needs  in  articles 
■wool,  knitted  garments,  and 

ee  channels  through  which 
e  done.  First,  independent 
dubs,  which  can  make  money 
m  their  returns  from  the 
community  units  working  in 
other  organizations,  under 
i  (rf    competent    instructors; 

membership  of  the  schools. 
ting  the  school-garden  unit. 
attached  to  the  school  or  the 
quired  near  by  is  worked  as 
under  the  direct  supervision 
"he  school   itself  has  junior 
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working  for  their  school  and  the  products  of 
their  labor  are  sold  in  the  best  local  market, 
according  to  conditions  and  the  cash  returned 
to  the  school  junior  membership  fund.  This  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  necessary  raw 
supplies  from  which  the  scholars  again  make  the 
garments,  etc.,  that  the  Red  Cross  needs. 
Working  in  this  way  the  entire  school  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  numbering  many  mill- 
ions, can  easily  earn  milHons  of  dollars'  worth 
of  material  to  help  meet  the  demands.  School 
gardens  are  already  in  existence  in  many  cen- 
tres but  they  have  seemed  to  lack  a  definite  ob- 
jective. Here,  now,  is  their  great  opportunity 
to  be  an  important  cog  in  the  great  machinery 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Ignorance  of  "-how  to  garden"  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  agencies  and  individuals 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  help.  Unquest- 
ionably the  services  ot  the  country  agri- 
cultural agents  may  be  enlisted  for  any 
instruction  that  may  be  necessary,  nor  will  an 
appeal  for  help  be  made  in  vain  to  the  farmers, 
the  nurserymen,  florists,  or  other  trained  hor- 
ticulturists of  the  locality;  they  are  always 
ready  to  do  "their  bit." 


A  PRIZE  CROP 


membership  in  the  Red  Cross  and  contributes 
as  a  achpol.  The  gardens,  operated  under 
Kboai  supervision,  will  grow  crops  best  suited 
to  conditions  but  always  having  in  mind  those 
wbieb  will  really  contribute  substantially  to 
Hie  av«j||ble  food  sapfdy.     The  children  are 
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they  were  transferred  to  another  train  and  for  hurriedly  on  board  two  Belgian  <^cers.    To 

the  next  day  traveled  across  Switzerland.    The  the  children  they  were  the  first  real  sign  of 

Swissareverykindtotheseexpatriatedchildren;  home;  for  three  long  years  no  one  of  these 

chocolate,  apples,  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  food  little  Belgians  had  seen  the  Belgian  unifonn. 

are  poured  out  on  them  as  they  pass  across  the  A  chorus  of  shrill  cries,  a  crowd  of  little  hands 

countty.    Besides,  they  can  move  about  more  thrust  up  to  be  shaken,  and  one  older  chUd 


"Suffer  Little 
Children—" 

Illustrated  by  Norman  Price 


UPON  no  one  has  the  war  imposed  a 
heavier  burden  than  upon  the  little 
children.  Made  orphans,  starved,  forced  to 
witness  scenes  that  would  try  the  nerves 
of  many  an  older  person,  even  mutilated, 
the  lot  of  the  little  ones  in  the  conquered 
regions  has  been  a  hard  one  indeed. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  caring  splen- 
didly for  the  children  sent  back  from  the 
invaded  countries  to  France,  feeding  and 
clothing  them  until  such  a  time  as  they 
can  be  returned  to  their  scattered  relatives. 


threw  both  arms  aroand  the  doctor's  neck 
and  kissed  him  again  and  again  crying  "My 
mother  told  me  to  kiss  the  first  Belgian  officer 
I  saw." 

Then  for  an  hour  or  more  the  train  rolled 
through  the  darkness  of  the  early  dawn.  A 
little  after  five  it  slowly  rumbled  into  the 
station  at  Evian.  Out  of  every  window  were 
stretched  waving  hands  and  little  heads, 
crying,  calling,  cheering  frantically  and  sing- 
ing. As  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  five  Evian 
trumpeters  began  their  gay  fanfare  of  welcome, 
re-echoed  by  the  shouts  of  the  children.  The 
children  streamed  from  the  cars  and  poured 
through  the  waiting  room,  crying  greetings 
and  holding  up  their  hands  to  be  shaken — 
little  cold,  damp  hands — ^just  for  a  touch  to  any 
one  they  passed.  Out  in  the  streets  they 
were  gathered  in  a  crowd  forming  a  sort  of 
line  and  the  trumpeters  placed  themselves 


at  their  head.  A  few  sick  ones  had  been 
carried  off  the  train  by  kindly  hands  and 
placed  in  ambulances  waiting  to  take  them 
straight  to  the  hospital. 

Suddenly  the  trumpets  blew  loud  and  the 
throng  of  children  began  to  move  with  a 
quick,  rapid  step,  almost  a  run.  In  groups, 
in  pairs,  holding  hands  together,  a  little 
brother  clinging  to  his  sister,  four  or  five  little 
friends  side  by  side,  hurrying,  singing  shrilly 
now  the,  "  Brabanfonne" — "Le  Roi.  La  Loi,  La 
Liberie" — the  song  about  the  "  Roi  Albert 
and  the  Soldier"  with  its  stirring  chorus, 
"Halte-lS" — all  the  songs  they  had  not  been 
allowed  to  sing  for  three  long  years;  stream- 
ing along  in  the  deep  blue  light  of  the  dawn, 
the  stars  sparkling  above  the  long  street, 
down  the  hill  on  the  glistening  road  shining 
with  the  dampness  of  the  night.  A  very  little 
one  in  a  blue  cape  and  pointed  cap,  liUs.  *- 
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little  bell  with  two  clappers,  fell  in  his 
and  the  stream  began  piling  up  arouni 
Quickly  he  was  lifted  to  his  feet,  comfor 
a  moment  and  then  clasping  his  pn 
tightly  by  the  hand  started  on  again, 
little  fingers  grasped  the  preserver's 
hand  and  as  they  all  moved  on  he  loo) 
and  found  himself  a  link  in  a  group  o 
little  ones  within  their  midst  a  tall, 
faced  nurse  in  a  long  blue  veil  and  cli 
the  color  just  darker  than  the  sky. 
smiled  and  said  Les  pauores  peiits 
little  tots),  and  the  two  moved  slow 
together  through  the  clear  light  of  thai 
morning,  towering  above  the  children  crc 
around  them,  like  shepherds  among  their 

It  is  only  a  short  walk  to  the  casino  a 
children  kept  on  without  a  pause  and  | 
into  the  big  hall  and  sat  down  at  the 
all  laid  with  a  big  cup  of  chocolate 
piece  of  bread  at  each  place  for  them,  w 
the  normal  pushing  and  crowding  of  1 
youngsters.  The  hall  soon  filled,  evei 
eating  and  talking.  Now  and  again  som 
would  start  and  spread  quickly  from  or 
to  the  other,  drowning  every  other  soun 
occasionally  the  band  in  the  gallery  | 
a  gay  martial  air.  The  chocolate  finisht 
Maire  of  the  town  rose.  It  was  then 
6:30  A.M.,  and  he  was  in  his  full-dre; 
with  his  scarf  of  ofTice.  He  said  a  few  h 
friendly  words,  welcoming  the  childr 
France,  telling  them  of  the  world's  di 
their  country,  and  of  what  their  pride  ; 
be  in  her,  and  wishing  them  every 
thing.  Then  from  the  balcony  a  womai 
"  La  Brabanfonne,"  the  children  joining 
in  the  chorus,  and  after  that  "  La  Marseil 
the  men  all  standing  at  attention. 

Then  came  a  proof  of  the  very  rema 
system  which  has  been  perfected  by  the  I 
authorities  at  Evian  for  taking  care  < 
expatriates,  old  and  young.  The  ch 
filed  out  from  the  hall  to  a  room  when 
one's  name  was  taken  and  certain  facts 
them  recorded;  then  all  went  to  the  batl 
scrub  while  their  clothes  were  bake 
twenty  minutes;  then  back  again  to  pa 
doctor,  each  and  every  one;  and  then  the; 
led  away  in  small  squads  to  different  pj 
the  town.  In  two  hours  the  whole  thin 
finished  and  the  children  settled  for  a  c 
quiet  sleep  and  rest  before  going  on 
Oandier.  The  next  day  the  final  stage 
CK  From  Eviati  0 
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In  his  letters  to  his  daughters,  Mildred  and  Lillian,  at  school,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the 
creator  of  the  immortal  "Uncle  Remus,"  writes  in  that  sunny,  charming  vein  that  made  him  so 
beloved  throughout  this  great  land  of  ours.  The  accompanying  letters  have  been  selected  from 
a  number  which  the  author's  daughter-in-law,  Julia  Collier  Harris,  is  assembling  for  publication 
in  a  forthcoming  volume  entitled,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris," — The  EorroRS. 


UNCLE  REMUS  once  said  to  an 
interviewer;  "I  am  fond  of  chil- 
dren, but  not  in  the  ustuil  way, 
which  means  a  hug,  a  kiss,  or  a 
word  in  passing.  I  get  down  to 
their  level,  think  with  them  and  play  with 
them.  1  was  a  child  in  feeling  when  I  began 
to  write  for  other  children  and  I  have  not 
grown  up  yet," 

This  rare  and  delightful  ability  to  feel  with 
^children,  to  enter  into  their  moods,  and  to 
look  at  life  from  their  view-point  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  letters  of  "Uncle 
Remus"  to  his  own  children.  There  was  never 
.3  time  during  his  married  life  when  he  did  not 
hear  the  voices  of  the  little  ones  in  his  ears. 
Before  the  youngest  of  his  six  children  had 
passed  out  of  childhood,  there  were  grand- 
babies  toddling  about  the  wide  front  porch, 
or  rolling  in  the  grass  of  the  front  lawn  like 
happy  kittens.  The  presence  of  children  was 
a  joy  to  "Uncle  Remus"  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  if  an  inventive  genius  could  have 
patented  a  certain  kind  of  happy,  healthy 
baby  that  would  never  grow  up. 

The  Harris  children  had  every  kind  of 
domestic  pet;  a  donkey,  a  pony,  cats,  dogs, 
birds,  gold-fish,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs  and  silk- 
worms. There  was  ample  room  at  "Snap 
Bean  Farm,"  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta,  for 
all  these  cherished  creatures,  likewise  for  two 
beautiful  Jersey  cows  and  their  progeny. 
Therefore  when  the  two  little  daughters  of 
the  family,  Lillian  and  Mildred,  became  old 
enough  to  go  to  a  convent  school  in  Washing- 
ton, Ga.,  it  must  have  been  very  sad  for  them 
to  say  good-bye  to  all  these  little  playfellows. 
But  "Uncle  Remus"  knew  how  little  giris 
feel — how  their  little  hearts  and  brains  work — 
and  in  his  almost  daily  letters  to  his  own  little 


girls  he  gave  them  news  of  everything  that 
went  on  in  the  family  circle — all  the  gossip  of 
the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  playground, 
and  he  did  this  in  a  way  that  was  full  of  fun 
and  tenderness.  Mildred  was  his  "Tommy"' 
because  sf"-  "'^"^"^  t<^  k=  ^  k«„ 

The  tl 
selected  a 
are  typicj 
during  a ( 


My  dear 
Confide 
nous,  sub 
the  most 
ever  had. 
forget  to 
be  sent, 
you  sit  ar 
self  that 
comes  one 
and  they 
dialogue  c 

Sr.  M. 
think  she  c 

Dr.  B.- 
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cS  the  old  ones,  et  cetery,  and  so  forth.    Right 
now  I  intend  to  do  these  academic  chores  the 


first  thing  in  the  morning. 


If  I'm  the  same 
rget  it  and  then 
heartless,  cruel 
id  that  a  young 
especially  when 
s  so  well    and 

erfect  martyr — 
ices — such  wait- 
spectacles  of 
■  eyes  knocked 
h  going  without 
1  take  a  whole 
iere  were  some 

general  gloom, 
seen  the  sisters. 
:nt  of  her  stay 
e  started  away 
It  was  quite 
,  and  there  waa 
ell,  I'm  glad  to 
:.  She  says  she 
e  convent,  and 
I  want  to  go  to 
and  I'm  glad  of 
n,  appreciation 
ds  of  the  joy  of 
y,  of  course  I 
ippreciated    the 

making.  But 
ou  a  distaste  for 
ly  dear — health 
e.  Still.  I  like 
:  satisfaction  to 
■ecords  and  not 


tember,  1897. 

I  the  backyard 
rd  considerable 
I  thought  at 
ialing  for  some- 
nearer  I  found 
IS  talking.  At 
what  he  was 
lie  I  managed  to 
presently  I  had 
what  was  said, 
of  me,  and  one 
■un.    "What  do 


you  want  to  run  for?"said  old  "Whttey." 
"  Why,  pa.  there's  that  old  man  watching  us. 
What  is  he  going  to  do?"  "Just  what  he 
does  every  day.  I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 
"Well,  I  am,  pa — he  looks  so  big  and  rough." 
"That's  because  he's  a  man,  my  daughter. 
I'm  not  so  smooth  myself."  '  "Oh  look  at 
him,  pa.  What  is  he  doing  now?"  cried  ' 
another  of  the  brown  ones.  "  Taking  a  chew 
of  tobacco,  my  son.  I'd  like  to  have  some 
myself."  Then  the  little  white  one  began  to 
talk,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  question  I  didn't 
hear.  "That  great'  big  girl  that  used  to  come 
here  and  kick  up  such  racket?  Well,  I  heard 
somebody  say  she'd  gone  off  to  school.  Good- 
ness knows.  I  hope  she'll  learn  not  to  tickle 
my  nose  with  a  straw."  "She  never  tickled 
my  nose."  said  one  of  the  little  brown  ones, 
"but  I  remember  she  flung  an  apple  at  our 
house  and  it  nearly  scared  me  to  death." 
"Why  she  didn't  throw  the  apple,"  explained 
the  old  white  one,  "  it  dropped  from  the  tree." 
"Pa,  what  does  'dropped  from  the  tree' 
mean?"  asked  the  brown  one.  "Oh,  dcm't 
ask  such  foolish  questions;  go  to  bed."  ex- 
claimed the  old  white  one. 

"That  girl  could  throw,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  his  wife.  "  I  believe  you,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  I  saw  her  fling  something  they 
call  a  ball  and  it  hit  Rufus  on  the  shin." 
"You  shouldn't  say  shin,  my  dear,  that  is 
naughty.  You  should  say  'chin,'"  remarked 
the  old  man  solemnly.  "Much  you  know 
of  shins  and  chins."  snapped  the  old  lady. 
"But,  Ma,"  said  the  little  white  one,  "Why 
did  they  call  her  Tommy?  "  "  Well,"  replied  old 
Mrs.  Guinea-Pig.  "that  was  because  she  could 
throw  rocks  and  play  ball  better  than  the 
boys  could."  "I  liked  her  well  enough  until 
she  said  one  day  that  my  eyes  were  red  because 
I  drink  too  much  beer,"  remarked  the  old 
white  one.  "Well.  I  don't  know  but  it's 
true,"  said  the  old  lady.  "You  certainly  do 
act  mighty  funny  sometimes;  I  hate  for  our 
children  to  see  you  go  on  so.  For  my  part, 
I'll  be  glad  when  the  Tommy  girl  comes  back. 
She  won't  be  gone  long.  1  remember  that  when 
J.  C.  forgot  to  give  us  something  to  eat,  she 
used  to  come  out  and  give  us  some  herself." 
"That's  so,"  said  the  old  white  one,  "but  I 
think  she  thought  more  of  that  brat  on  ^ 
other  lot  than  she  did  of  us."  "That  braj^. 
her  nephew."  said  the  old  lady.  "Ma,  wha  19 
a  nephew?"  asked  little  Whitey.  "Oh  some 
kind  of  a  blood  cousin,"  said  the  mother. 
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n  eyelid  betrayed  me.  "  Then  we  are  to  haw 
nince  pie  for  dinner,  or  the  stuff  you  can 
frifle?"  says  [.  "If  you  have  no  whiskey, 
>phas,  say  so,  and  ['II  order  it  through  thfi 
;rocer"  says  she.  "  I'll  bet  you  a  quarter  yoy 
vant  it  for  that  fruit  cake,"  says  1,  not  dream* 
ng  that  my  suspicions  were  correct.  "  I  do," 
ays  she.  "It  must  be  kept  moist  and  soft, 
ill  Christmas,  and  the  whiskey  is  the  thing 

0  keep  it  so."  So  the  secret  was  out.  Every 
veek  or  two  the  fruit  cake  must  have  its 
Iram,  and  it  drinks  so  heartily  you  can  almost 
lear  it  hiccough.  It  may  happen  that  we'll 
lave  to  send  the  cake  to  the  Keeley  Institute, 
he  place  where  they  reform  poets  and  other 
;eniuses.  I  says  to  mama,  says  I ,  "  You  needn't 
iccuse  anybody  of  nibbling  at  that  cake  if 
foa  find  it  broken.  A  tipsy  cake  can't  walk 
my  straighter  than  a  drunken  man,  and  if  it 
jets  up  from  that  box  it  is  sure  to  fall  back 
md  break."  And  mama  says,  says  she, 
'  Cephas,  if  you  had  married  any  other  woman  " 
"Heaven  forbid,"  says  1)  "you  wouldn't  go 
m  with  that  kind  of  nonsense." 

The  Fruit  Cake  fumed  al  the  young  Mince  Pie; 

"My  friend,  I  fear  you're  fresher  than  I." 

Then  he  up'd  and  laughed,  did  young  Mince  Pie, 

"With  that,  dear  sir,  I  quite  agree. 

I'm  young  and  warm,  but  then  you  see 

I'd  rather  be  'fresh'  than  'full,' "  says  he. 

And  then  he  bowed  to  the  old  F,  C. 

And  the  table  groaned,  and  the  crockr« 

Cracked  itself  with  laughter  free 

And  the  dishes  joined  in  the  Fruit  Cake  spree. 

My  goodness,  if  Sam  Jones  knew  the  habits 
)f  our  fruit  cake  he'd  make  a  prohibition 
ipeech  on  it.  I  know  the  sisters  won't  expose 
js,  and  I  hope  the  girls  won't  tell.    Sh— H— H, 

1  hear  somebody  coming  now.  Keep  right 
itill — (no,  "still"  might  remind  one  of  the 
iram)— keep  quiet,  and  pretend  you're  reading 
—don't  laugh^Thank  goodness!  It  was 
lobody  but  J.  C.  coming  to  tell  us  good-night. 
I  feel  right  ticklish  when  I  have  a  big  secret 
ike  this.  Essie's  gone  to  bed  too,  she  doesn't 
{now  a  word  about  the  condition  of  that  cake. 

Your  affectionate. 

Daddy. 


French 
Kids 

By 


"Four  days,'  furlough,  indeed!     iVbatJor?" 
"To  spend  them  with  my  wife,  Captain!" 


At 

Play 

Pouibot 


(These  clever  sketches  of  the  war-time  games  of  the  French  children  form  a  part  of  a  series 
by  Pouibot  and  are  pubHshed  in  French  in  book  form  under  the  title  "Des  Gosses  et  des  Bon- 
hommes,"  by  the  author) 


"Leaoe  bim  altme.     Since  be  vmt't  fi^ht  with  w,  be  shall  b' 
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'ow  can  we?    No  one  wanU  to  he  the  Bochel" 
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First  Aid  for  France  and  Italy 

By  Major  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy 

(Former  Red  Cross  Commiuioner  for  Europe) 


^  XHEN  we  arrived  early  in 
in  France 
:  western 
aordinary 
been  ter- 
Lilation  of 
)d  lost  in 


We  have  goods,  that  the  splendid  people  of 
America  have  sent,  stored  in  our  warehouses 
behind  the  lines  all  the  way  from  London 
through  Belgium  and  all  along  the  western 
front  into  Italy.  We  have  the  greatest  motw 
transport  organization  that  there  is  in  the 
world  to-day  except  those  actually  operated 
by  the  armies. 

Behind  our  ad- 
vance warehouses, 
we  have  our  base 
warehouses  and  pert 
warehouses  and  if 
you  go  through  those 
great  store  places 
and  see  the  goods 
that  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, you  will 
wonder  at  the 
power  that  has  been 
organized  and 
centred  in  those 
countries  to-day. 

I  never  was  more 
touched  in  my  life 
than  when  one  day  I 
went  into  our  great- 
est Paris  warehouse. 
It  WI&  rather  late  in 
carry  out     the  afternoon  and  getting  dark,  and  I  cama  19 
ive  work     ononeof  our  floors,  a  great  space  that  stretchK 
tie  people     out — it  is  a  tremendous  building — and  1  saw  - 

piles  and  piles  of  boxes,  and  i  asked  what  was 
ssed  since  in  them.  And  they  told  me  they  were  chapter 
)een  only  boxes.  And  1  went  up  and  examined  them, 
to  fill  the  and  saw  the  names  on  the  boxes — the  chapters 
there  the  that  had  sent  them.  There  were  little  towns 
is  making  from  all  over  the  country— New  York,  the 
but  was  Middle  West,  the  West  and  the  South.  They 
was  the  told  me  that  there  were  20,000  boxes  there  »nA 
that  there  were  over  100,000  more  on  the  My 
t  over  in     from  the  chapters. 

It  equip-  When  1  looked  at  those  boxes  and  tflM|ptt 
to-day  an  of  what  filled  them,  it  was  a  very  serbus 
operating  moment  for  me.  To  know  that  all  over  our 
the  whole  country  the  women  who  are  sending  their 
boys  and  their  husbands  into  that  hell — XoAt- 


WURPHY  Says:  .. 
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ifhen  one  day  I  went  into  our 
'aris  warehouse.     I  saw  piles 

of  boxes.  They  told  me 
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t  home,  at  night,  on  trains,  in 
es,  at  their  different  meetings, 
vorkin^,  working  to  do  what 
I  in  this  war  to  help  care  for 
'  loved  was  one  of  the  most 

thoughts  that  I  ever  had  in 
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great  many  of  them  willnever  come  back — 
thai  those  women  were  working  at  home,  at 
night,  on  trains,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  after- 
noons, in  the  mornings,  at  their  different 
meetings,  working,  working,  working,  to  do 
what  they  could  in  this  war  to  help  care  for 
those  they  loved  and  for  those  fighting  for 
their  country  over  there;  and  that  they  had 
consigned  to  our  care  all  of  the  products  of 
their  labor  for  distribution  and  that  they  were 
depending  on  us  to  see  that  those  for  whom 
they  worked  were  cared  for — it  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  thoughts  that  1  have  ever  had 
in  my  life. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  feeling  of  pride 
that  came  to  me  in  the  thought  of  the  splendid 
support  which  that  meant  at  home,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  1  should  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  under  the  load  of  responsibility  that 
had  been  placed  on  me.  We  are  the  active 
agency  for  the  people  of  our  country  over 
there  and  the  responsibility  and  opportunity 
that  go  with  that  position  are  very  wonderful 
and  very  beautiful. 

I  think  that  the  story  of  what  we  did  in  Italy 
may  constitute  the  best  example  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  work  that  we  have  done  in 
influencing  the  actual  progress  of  the  war. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  a  country  needed  moral 
support  and  somebody  to  come  up  and  stand 
beside  it,  that  country  was  Italy  after  the  Ger- 
man offensive  last  fall. 

,  Now  our  .nation  was  very  considerably  mis- 
understood in  Italy  at  that  time.  A  careful 
propaganda  had  been  carried  on  which  de- 
jVplqped  among  the  people  the  belief  that 
,,^erica  was  not  really  interested  in  the  war 
as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  We  had  not 
declared  war  on  Austria.  There  were  stories 
that  we  were  afraid  to  be  at  war  with  both 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  idea  had  become 
current  that  America  was  suspicious  of  Italy — 
suspicious  of  her  motives  in  the  war  and  un- 
willing to  help. 

'  AMERtCA's   HANDS  TIED 

.,,.  jhere  was  no  possible  way  for  America  to 
speak  as  a  government  at  that  time.  Congress 
wgs.pot  in  session  and  a  declaration  of  war 
on  Austria  was  impossible.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  in  some  way  the  people  should 
be. made  to  feel  that  America  was  with  them. 
,C^r  State  Department  felt  that;  the  Italian 
Government  felt  that.    And  there  was  only 


one  agency  that  could  speak  and  that  was  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

We  had  no  organization  in  Italy  at  the  time. 
We  took  from  our  French  organization  a 
number  of  men  and  sent  them  down  to  break 
ground.  We  began  to  hit  before  we  broke  the 
ground.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  send 
telegrams  immediately  to  every  American 
consul  in  Italy  to  ask  if  they  could  use  money j 
how  much  and  what  for.  And  we  sent  eacli 
consul  all  of  the  money  that  he  asked  for. 
We  started  forty-six  freight  carloads  of  neces- 
sary supples  from  our  French  storehouses  and 
we  started  ambulances  from  France  in  charge 
of  experienced  ambulance  drivers.  We  open«J 
soup  kitchens  where  we  gave  to  the  Italian 
refugees  the  first  food  and  hot  drinks  that  were 
served  to  them  on  their  flight.  We  arranged 
for  the  transportation  of  refugees  from  the 
north  in  many  different  ways  but  in  particular, 
as  in  Venice,  we  endeavored  to  arrange  for 
their  transportation  with  the  implements  of 
their  trade  so  they  would  be  self  supporting 
when  they  reached  their  final  destination.  In 
Venice  we  sent  down  great  numbers  (rf  lace 
workers,  whole  groups  at  a  time,  and  sent 
with  them  all  the  material  and  appliances  they 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  so  when 
those  girls  finally  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  were  to  stay,  they  could  start  in  worldng 
and  support  themselves. 

We  opened  storehouses  and  warehouses 
immediately  at  the  essential  points  and  in 
these  warehouses  we  began  to  accumulate  and 
from  those  warehouses  we  began  to  distribute 
hospital  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 
The  Surgical  Dressings  was  represented  in 
Italy  and  was  doing  effective  though  very 
small  work.  We  sent  for  Mr.  Willard  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  organi- 
zation and  asked  him  what  he  could  do  in  the 
w.:y  of  surgical  dressings.  He  said  he  thought 
he  could  produce  200,000  or  300,000  by 
January  1 .  We  asked  him  if  he  could  increase 
that,  and  he  said  he  could  if  he  might  Mre 
workmen.  He  said  if  he  did  this  he  coiUd  make 
possibly  700,000  or  800,000  by  January  1. 
We  asked  if  he  could  make  a  millkxi.  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  We  told  him  to 
make  2.000,000  by  January  i,  and  to  go  ahead 
and  get  them  made — and  I  believe  he  did. 

Now  carrying  on  our  work  as  in  that  case — 
we  needed  the  surgical  dressings,  we  needed 
them  badly,  for  Italy  had  lost  a  great  quantity 
of  her  hospital  supplies  in  the  retreat— we 


MAJOK  <",F(,\VS(>N    M.  P.   ML'IU'IIV 
;r  for  hunipt.  ro  whom  is  iluc  tho  HfaiiiuJf  'i 
■e.-rf<l  Ihu  rditf  ix.rk  of  i\k  Amtriian  Rtvl  c: 
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have  always  striven  in  our  work  to  combine 
with  the  production  of  the  necessary  material 
the  giving  of  labor  to  people  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  war.  And  we  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  surgical  dressings,  besides 
the  refugees,  the  families  of  soldiers  fighting  at 
the  front  and  who  were  in  need,  and  the  result 
by  January  i  was  not  only  did  we  have 
all  the  surgical  dressings  needed  but  we 
had  employed  and  supported  in  a  fine  and 
self-respecting  way  a  great  many  people 
afflicted  by  the  war  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  want. 

We  opened  hospitals  where  we  could  concen- 
trate contagious  diseases  so  we  would  be  able 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  any  plague  or 
epidemic  among  these  poor  people  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  beds  were  filled  we  arranged 
for  other  beds;  so  the  contagious  disease 
situation  in  the  districts  where  we  were 
operating  never  got  out  of  our  hands. 

We  sent  representatives  with  ;oo,ooo  Mre 
in  small  bank  notes  to  travel  all  around  Italy, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the  north  to 
Sicily,  with  instructions  to  use  that  money 
as  they  found  the  necessity  for  it,  and  to 
advise  us  when  they  needed  additional  funds. 
And  we  further  arranged  to  have  them  make 
a  complete  report  on  all  of  the  conditions 
and  organizations  personally  that  they  en- 
OMintered,  so  when  the  permanent  Italian 
Commission  arrived  we  might  be  able  to  give 
them  the  best  combined  judgment  of  three  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  woHd  in  that  particular 
kind  of  work. 

A   ROYAL   WELCOME 

We  started  to  accumulate  motor  ambulances. 
Our  first  went  to  the  Piave  front  four  days 
after  we  declared  war  on  Austria.  They  went 
from  Milan  through  streets  that  were  covered 
with  American  flags  and  allied  flags.  They  were 
cheered  by  great  crowds  as  they  passed.  The 
ceremony  of  taking  them  over  was  witnessed 
by  representatives  of  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  armies  and  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  our  own  State  [Apart- 
ment. And  the  word  spread  of  this  wonderful 
thing  that  America  had  done  four  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war — to  have  men  in  khaki 
moving  ofF  to  the  front. 

The  work  was  so  great  that  the  Italian 


Prime  Minister  when  he  made  his  speech  to 
the  Italian  House  of  Deputies  annouodng 
America's  entry  into  the  war  said  the  vigor 
and  effectiveness  with  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  acted  in  this  situation  could 
be  taken  as  an  earnest  (^  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  our  country  now  that  we  had 
entered  the  war. 

I  could  go  on  for  many  pages  and  tdl  you 
about  our  work  in  France  and  about  tbe 
wonderful  work  we  are 
children.  Our  Children's  C 
its  plans  to  visit  every  new  I 
We  are  now  actually  treati 
organization,  and  through 
we  are  supporting,  50,000 

In   cooperation   with   tl 
ment,  which  has  borne  thi 
expense,  we  have  opened  ■ 
where  the  soldiers  on  thei 
the    front    trenches    are 
quarters  where  they  can  eat  and  sit  about  and 
sleep — great  barracks  with  lumbermen's  bunks 
in  them.     They  are  < 
baths  and  while  they  ai 
are  put  through  a  pr 
killed.  The  soldiers  are  1 
provided  for  them,'  and 
homes  in  a  different  sta 
they  left  the  trenches,  < 
to  the  trenches  in  the  s 

I  am  not  talking  nov 
that  sort  of  thing.  V 
quantity  of  actual  me: 
selling  actual  meals  at  t 
one  million  French  soli 
meal  costs  75  centimes 
of  what  it  costs  us.  It 
vegetables,  salad,  chees 
hot  drink;  coffee,  tea  c 
fellows  arrived  at  our 
were  so  delighted  with  t 
would  not  go  to  bed 
They  sat  around  and  tal 
they  were  so  happy. 

I  am  prouder  of  the 
permitted  to  play  in 
Cross  than  I  am  of  any 
did  in  my  life  or  all  othei 
am  prouder  of  it  and  I 

know  than  of  anything  else  thax  wQl  ever  be 
given  me  to  do  in  this  life. 


CopyriKhl  by  Dndrn 
"ALLONS.  ENFANTS  DE  LA  PATRIE" 
The  Spiril  of  Ihe  Marseitlaise  scuipttired  in  living  marble 
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Photoxnph  rrom  Piul  T 

\  (:ai>iurki>  MAsan' 

irurdy  Russian  youngster — mascui  of  a  ri;glnicni--vapiurv>l  by  the  (Wrmans      His  lot  as  a  prisoner  of  war  will  be  i 
parlibutarly  hard  ore.  as  Germany's  Irealment  of  her  prisonc—  ■ " — '■ 


Phntnfinph  Irtmi  Inttnutimul  Filia  Soik* 
SAFETY  KIRST  FROM  MR  RAIDS 
hildren  have  hern  ihe  Jirei'I  result  of  air  raids  on  London.     Now,  when  the  ilinn 
>:dlars  or.  if  lime  docs  not  permit,  drop  to  the  floor  10  avoid  flying  splinters 


ACnoN   FKOM  : 
li'/iere  are  ihc  gjmcsal  ytitiT  VKair     tiimo  are  ■■BlinJmans  Buff."  'Tag."  "King  Around  a  Rosy,"  all  have  vinishcil 
J.irr  possibly  'Prisonrr's  Base."      ^'outh  lo-day  is  mjde  o*  sieinw  WviR  and  his  playthings  are  modelled  upon  the  all- 
absorbing  war 


IN, THE  January  number  we  published  a  simple  little  play  for  very  small  children  which  met 
with  great  success.  Here  is  a  more  elaborate  play  for  older  children,  which  we  think  especially 
suited  for  reproduction  in  the  schools  by  the  junior  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  masque  has 
been  set  to  music,  by  the  music  department  of  Vassar  College,  and  the  score  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Professor  George  E.  Gow,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. — The  Editors. 

The  Opposite  End  of  the  World 
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A  Child  (doublfuUy):  How  do  you  know ?     It 

would,  loo! 

The  Little  Bov:  Well,  do  you  suppose  ihe  Prin- 
cess would  have  gone  off  on  the  magic  carpet  if 
she'd  been  afraid  of  falling  off  and  hurling  her- 
self? 

The  Golden-haired  Child:  I  wish  we  had  the 
magic  carpel !     Then  we  could  go  up ! 

Another  Child:  Oh  you're  always  wishing!  What's 
the  good— all  we've  got's  the  old  nursery  rug  we 
always  have  to  take  along! 

Another  Child:  We  could  prelend  it  was  the  magic 
carpet! 

Several  Others:  Let's! — Maybe  it  is,  and  we 
never  knew  it ! 

(They  all  pile  on  la  the  rug,  and  Iwine  their  arms 
about  each  other.) 

A  Child:  Somebody  has  to  wish! 
Another:  Where'll  wego? 
Another:  Shut  your  eyes  tight! 


The  Golden-haired  Child  Uohmnly):  We  want 
to  go  to  the  opposite  end  of  ihe  world  from  here! 

{The  children  sit  Jar  perhaps  a  minute  without  moo- 
ing,  huddled  together  on  the  ruf.  Their  eyes  are 
tightly  shut — some  hold  their  hands  over  them.  There 
is  no  sound. 

Suddenly  the  silence  is  broken  by  a  dislatU  irregular 
booming,  as  of  guns.  This  sound  continues  very  dis- 
tantly at  inlervats  throughout  the  ensuing  scenes, 
until  Ihe  entrance  of  The  Happiness  of  Home.) 

A  Child:  What's  that? 

Another:  1   don't   know!     How  funny   I   feel — do 

Another  (with  just  Ihe  suggestion  of  tears  in  her  voice): 

V-e-es,     Do  let's  go  home! 
Another  Child:  Look! 

(Through  the  trees  and  along  their  edge — to  back  and 
UJI —  there  moves  a  sad  proceaion.  First  a  woman  in 
fagged  garments,  stooping  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  household  goods  leads  a  little  child  by  the 
hand.  The  child,  too,  is  ragged  and  burdened  and 
tragic-faced.  Neither  look  to  the  right  or  left.  Then 
more  arid  more  such  women  and  children  foHou) — and 
many  children  alone—in  a  dreary,  straggling  line.  At 
least  one  of  the  women  is  old  arid  tottering. 

The  Garden  Children  have  forf,oUen  their  fears 
and  sit  up  on  their  heels  in  asloniihmeni.) 

A  Garden  Child  (ama^edly):  Look  at  the  children! 
Several  (calling):  Children!  Children! 

(Saw/r  oj  the  War  Children  look  up,  stare  in  a 


frightened  way,  and  stop  short.  During  the  conversation 
ensuing  a  number  of  them  leave  the  procession  and 
stand  in  a  huddled  group  looking  at  the  Garden  Chil- 
dren, others  goon  without  looking  up.  The  procetsio* 
disappears  into  the  trees  back.) 

A  Garden  Child:  Who  are  you? 

A  War  Child:  Who  are  you  ? 

A  Garden  Child:  Why  we — we  are  the  children,  of 

course!    The  children  who  live  in  the  garden. 

Peggy  and  Mollie  and  Jack 

Another  War  Child;  We  are  children,  too.     But 

we  haven't  all  got  names. 
A  Garden  Child:  No  names? 
A  War  Child:  Maybe  we  had  them  once.    But 

we've  forgotten ! 

A  Garden  Child:  Don't  your  mothers  tell  you? 

A  War  Chu—  '  --  -'  -  *• '— 

A  Garden 

A  War  Chi 
have  to  gt 
had  to  go 


remember 
A  Garden C 
A  War  Chi 

It  doesn't 
A  Garden C 
The   War   ( 

don't  kno' 
A  War  Chi 

about  war 
A  Garden  < 

thegarder 
A  WarChil 
A  Garden  ( 

is?    Why 

A  War  Chu 

hurts  to  w 
Another  W 

go  on  now 
The  Garde 

help  you ! 
A  WarChil 
A  Garden  C 

books! 
A  War  Chi 

The  Gardei 
Come  on  a 

(/"ieWAR 

they  still  holt 
they  do  not  si 

A  Garden  ' 
people! 

(A  pause, 
pipe,  t'    ■ 


nearer.     EnUr  Mother  Goose,  in  the  conveniional 
costume.     She  peeps  out  of  the  trees  Ufl.) 

Mother  Goose:  Ah  here  they  are — the  dears! 
(Sbe  beckoni  into  the  wood,  calling:) 
Come  when  you're  called 
Do  what  you're  bid. 
Shut  the  door  after  you — 
Never  be  chid! 

{The  notes  of  the  pipe  {.row  louder.  fni^rTom,  the 
Piper's  Son,  mincing  along  in  a  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated manner  as  be  pipes.) 

The  Garden  Children  (clapping  ikeir  hands): 
"Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son, 
He  teamed  to  play  when  he  was  young, " 

(Enter  Old  Kino  Cole,  in  his  regal  robes;  then 
few  after  another  the  other  characters  of  Mother  Goose. 
As  each  appears  the  Garden  Children,  in  great  ex- 
ciUmenl,  shout  the  accompanying  Mother  Goose  verse. 
and  are  in  turn  given  low  bows  as  the  characters  prance 
across  the  stage.  But  the  War  Children  look  on 
iBilbout  enthusiasm. 

A  War  Child  (to  Jack  the  (Jiant  Killer):  Do 
you  kill  real  giants — the  kind  we  know — with  your 
big  bright  sword? 

Jack:  No,  I  have  enough  to  take  care  of  with 
make-believe  giants! 

Another  War  Child  {stepping  forward  and  address- 
ing Old  King  Cole):  It  you're  a  real  king  why 
aren't  you  doing  something  to  help  your  pi-ople? 

OldKincCole:  Ha, ha!  Hearthelad.  'Dosome 
thing,'  indeed!     Ha,  ha! 

{The  child  sUps  back  dejectedly.) 

Another  War  Child  [addressing  Curly-Locks); 

Are  you  making  something  that  we  can  wear? , 
Curly-locks     (scornfully):  No    indeed.     This     is 

my  fine  seam  I'm  sewing  on! 
The  War  Child:  C»i!    (She  pulls  her  Ihin.  iatlced 

dress  fogetber  in  front.) 
Another  War  Child  (to  Little  Jack  Horner): 

Please  sir,  could  1   have  half  your  plum?     I'm 

to  hungry ! 
Little  Jack  Horner:  Halfmyplum!  Mygoodness 

no—I  pulled  this  plum  out  myself — and  it  isn't 

real  anyhow! 

(Exeunt  the  Mother  Goose  people,  looking  insulted.) 


A  Garden  Child  (hastily):  Fairy  stories  are  really 
nicer,  anyway! 

{Tbtre  is  a  blast  of  trumpets  and  Prince  Charm- 
INO  appears  oh  a  ceal-bUuk  charger;  then  the  other 
fmry-iak  cbaradsrs.  ^Cinderella  t'l  preceded  by 
L_.rv,.  f.  .— uu  t-.  <.u_«fc,  «-(j  peacock   feather 
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/a»i.)     The  War  Children  shrink  hack,  quite  un- 
touched by  all  the  splendor). 

'  A  Garden  Child;  Oh,  wasn't  Cinderella  pretty? 

A  War  Child  (slowly):  Pretty?  What  good  is  being 
'pretty ! 

A  Garden  Child  (doubtfully):  Why  lots  and  lots 
of  good — isn't  it? 

The  Golden-haired  Child  (dreamily,  to  the  other 
children):  Do  you  remember  the  story  Mother 
read  us  in  the  history  book  about  the  children 
who  really  lived,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  and  who 
went  far  away  from  their  homos  carrying  the  cross 
to  the  bad  people  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land? 
1  liked  that  the  best  of  all  (to  the  War  Children) 
1  think  you'd  like  it  loo— they  were  real,  like  us! 

(A  sound  of  children's  voices  singing  a  hymn  is 
beard,  ft  comes  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  tfees. 
right.  At  last  enter  The  Children  of  the  Cru- 
sades, at  least  twenly-tive  in  number  headed  by  their 
leader,  Stephen  of  Cloves,  .''hey  wear  pilgrim 
robes,  and  upon  every  breast  is  seen  the  blood  red  cross 
of  the  Crusaders.  Some  carry  Ibree-poinlcd  banners 
in  brilliant  colors,  emblazoned  with  arms,  or  with  the 
cross.  They  move  slowly  across  the  stage  as  far  back  as 
possible;  Iheir  faces  are  sweet  and  rapt:  all  are  singing.) 

The  Children  of -the  Crusades  (singing): 
Kair  are  the  meadows, 
Fairer  still  the  woodlands, 
Robed  in  the  blooming  garb  of  spring: 
Jesus  ii  fairer, 
Jesus  IS  purer. 
Who  makes  our  gladdened  heart  to  sing. 

Fair  is  the  sunshine. 
Fairer  still  the  moonlight, 
And  the  sparkling  starry  host; 
Jesus  shines  brighter, 
Jesus  shines  purer. 

Than  all  the  angels  heaven  can  boast. 
iThey  pass  into  the  trees,  left.   .  The  Garden  Chil- 
dren sing  the  first  terse  after  thenf,  very  softly.) 

A  War  Child  (dreamily,  looking  after  the  Children  ' 

OF     the     Crusades);  They  had  a  leader.     They 

knew  where  they  were  going! 
A  Garden  Child  (rafWj).-  .Are  you  still  sad?     Come 

sing  with  us! 
A  War  (^hild;  We  don't  know  how  to  sing. 
Several  Garden  Children:  Not  know  how  losing! 

Oh,  you  poor  children! 

(The  Garden  Children  jump  up  impulsively, 
go  aver  to  where  the  War  Children  are,  and  put  their 
arms  around  them.) 

A  Garden  Child:  Why  we  haven't  really  helped 

them  after  all! 
Another:  /know.    Let's  take  them  hom%. 
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Another:  We  can't.    The  rug's  too  small!    .    ,    , 
Another:  Look!    There's  Mother! 

[Through  the  trees,  left,  a  tall  figure  has  entered. 
Her  arms  are  outstretched;  she  wears  a  light  gray  misty 
robe,  very  simple  and  very  beautiful.     She  is  The 
Happiness  of  Home.) 
Another:  That's  not  Mother,  stupid— it's  one  of 

the  angels  in  the  church  window! 
Another:  No.  il  isn't  either.     She's  not  so  bright 

and  she  has  no  wings.     /  think  it's  Mother. 
Another:  My  mother  looks  like  that,  too! 
Other  Children:  So  docs  mine! 

{The  two  groups  of  children  gradually  separate 
again,  the  War  Chili>ren  remaining  rather  close  to- 
gether at  edfe  of  trees  at  the  right  unlil  the  end.) 

The  Happinessof  Home  (to  (*^  Garden  Children): 

Not  quite  Mother,  my  children — but  you  know 
me  just  as  well.     1  am  The  Happiness  of  Home! 

{The  Garden  Children  run  to  her.  .She  folds 
them  in  her  arms.) 

A  War  Child  (to  the  Garden  Children):  Who  is 

that?    Is  she  make-believe? 
The  Happiness  of  Home  {sadly):  They  don't  know 

A  Garden  Child:  Why  we've  always  known  you. 

Haven't  they  ever  ? 
The  Happinessof  Home:  I'm  afraid  not! 

{She  lakes  a  few  steps  toward  the  War  Children. 

They  shrink  away  a  trifle.) 

A  Garden   Child:  Why,   they're  even  afraid  of 

Another:  They  wouldn't  be  if  they  knew  you  the 
way  we  do!     We  will  bring  ihem  to  you! 

{The  Garden  Children  leave  The  Happiness 
OF  Home  and  go  over  to  the  War  Children,  take 

their  hands  and  try  in  vain  to  draw  them  to  their  feet.) 

A  Garden  Child:  Come!  You  mustn't  be  afraid 
of  her.     She  wants  to  help  you! 

A  War  Child  {sadly):  You  said  all  the  fairy  char- 
acters were  going  to  help  us,  and  they  were  only 
make-believe  and  didn't  help  us  at  all.  And  I'm 
so  tired! 

Another:  And  I'm  socold! 

Another:  I'm  ugly  and  dirty — she  wouldn't  like 
me! 

{The  Garden  Children  go  sadly  back  to  The 
Happiness  of  Home.) 

A  Garden  Child  {tearfully):  They  won't  come! 
WJiMtcan  we  do? 


The  Happiness  of  Home:  And  you  still  want  to 
help  them? 

The  Garden  Children:  Oh  wc  do!    We  do! 

The  Happiness  of  Home:  There's  one  thing  you 
forgot  when  you  tried  to  share  your  happiness 
with  them  just  now.  For  you  are  happiest  of 
all  in  your  garden,  when  you  lie  back  and  look  up 
at  the  tree-tops  dancing  against  the  sky — or 
watch  the  little  insects  way  down  among  the  grass 
stems.  It  is  there  that  day-dreams  of  childhood 
arc  bom.  If  they  will  come  to  you  perhaps  they 
will  help  you — but  they  will  not  always  come! 

A  Garden  Child:  Howcan  we  call  them? 

The  Happiness  of  Home:  You  must  be  very  still. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  them  hear  you! 

(/t  pause.    Enter  the  Day-dreams  of  Childhood. 

from  the  long  grass  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  and  from 
behind  the  tree-trunks.  There  are  ten  or  fifteen  oj 
them,  in  filmy  robes  of  sky-blue  and  moss-gree\ 
girdled  and  scarved  with  sunny  strands  of  diaphanous 
gold.  They  bear  bubble  balloons  of  every  color  wbith 
they  loss  back  and  forth  as  they  dance.) 

A  Garden  Child;  Are  these  they? 

The  Happiness  of  Home:  Yes.     You  must  make 

them  grant  you  a  wish! 
A  Garden  Child:  Howcan  we? 
The  Happiness  of  Home:  First  you  must  make 

them  stop  dancing! 

{The  Day-dreams  are  now  dancing  about  the  Car- 
den  Children  slowly  and  gracefully,  holding  out 
their  arms  to  them  and  begging  them  to  join.  A  uft 
fairy  dance  music  plays  somewhere  in  among  the  trees. 
In  spile  of  th"«<'l-"  tt"  rhilAr,^  h,.:-^  *«  c«,-«* 
to  their  feet  to 

The  Happini 

the  others! 
The  Golden 

Children) 
A  WarChilc 
Another.  /• 
Another:  M 

dance  until 

{The  dance 
lance   a    new 

stop  their  da 
holding  one  at 
children.) 

The  Happini 

the  spell  of 

wish.  Be  ( 
The  Golden 

how  to  help 


{The  note  of  ioUmnily  in  ibe  still  diilant  music 
deepens.  The  Day-dreams /orin  ajaa-sbaptd  aisle, 
leading  itiio  the  trees,  lejt,  the  two  nearest  the  frees  hold- 
ini  the  low  branches  back  for  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Cross  Children. 

Enter  the  Children  of  the  Red  Cross— about  as 
many  as  /fter^-ire  War  Children.  Theywear  nmple 
costumes  of  white,  but  their  brows  and  bair  are  bound 
mlb  white  ribbons  bearing  the  Red  Cross.  One  carries 
a  siilun  banner,  with  the  Red  Cross  upon  it.  Tbeir 
arms  are  full — one  can  see  cushions,  cloaks,  warm 
liotbing  of  various  sorts,  food,  medicines,  etc.  The 
last  even  carries  books  and  toys.  Tbey  go  straight  io 
Ibe  War  Children.) 

The  Garden  Children:  Look! 

ACarden  Child:  Tbey  have  things  in  their  hands! 

(Tbey  wateb,  rising  to  tbeir  knees  and  filled  with  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm. 

The  Red  Cross  Children  put  tbeir  arms  around 
tbe  V/akChildres.  comforting  them.  Tbey  slip  off  Ibe 
ragged  cloaks  arui  put  warm  clolbingvpon  them.  They 
give  them  bread  andfruil  and  cakes  to  eat.  and  some  run 
to  the  stream  for  water  and  wash  the  hurt  feet,  binding 
them  up  Underly  and  deftly.) 


The  Opposite  End  of  the  fVorld       6' 

war  yet.     But  they  are  never  (ar  away— they 

will  come  back! 
\'^arChild  {daied):  Wa.r! 
Another:  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
Another:  War  is  still  here! 
Another    (arousing   himself):  And    there   are   all 

our  brothers  and   sisters!     (To  the   Red  Cross 

Children.)    Come!    We  must  lead  you  to  them! 

(Hand  in  band  with  the  Red  Cross  Children  tbey 
start  moving  in  tbe  direction  that  the  procession  of 
fugitives  in  the  very  beginning  has  taken.) 

A  War  Child  (to  the  Garden  Children):  And  will 

you  help  make  our  brothers  and  sisters  glad,  too? 

Thcrearesomany  of  them! 
The     Garden    Children:    We    will!     We     will! 

Goodbye! 
The  HAPprNESS  of  Home  (to  Ibe  War  Children): 

I  am  coming! 
The  War  Children  (as  tbey  enter  the  trees,  to  Ibe 

Garden  Children):  Goodbye! 

(Exit  Ibe  War  Children  and  Ibe  Red  Cross 

children.) 


The  Happiness  of  Home:  Your  task  is  no  small  one. 

Do  you  feel  better?         There  are  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  children 

all  over  the  world,  waiting  for  you  to  come  to  them 

ing?  with  happiness.     Now -I  am  going  where  they 

have  gone,  for  where  loving  help  is,  there  my  kiss 

must  follow.     But  don't  forget! 


low  her  you  will  not 


(Exit  The  Happiness  of  Home  in  tbe  direction 
tbe  others  have  taken.) 

Several  Children;  Let  us  start  and  find  them. 
A  Child:  Shall  we  go  the  way  they  went  i* 
Another:  Hurry!    There  are  so  many. 
Another   (in  dismay):  But   we  can't   help  with 
nothing  in  our  hands! 


nst  her  shoulder,  and 
bim.  The  other  Red 
e  rest  of  the  children — 
Happiness  of  Home, 
den  Children  about 
DREN  one  by  one,  and 

(Tbe  children  slop  in  perturbation. 
id  now,  children,  you         Re-enter    the    Dav-dreams.     The    two  foremost 
carry  between  them  a  Red  Cross  flag  such  as  tbe  Chil- 
■i  OF  THE  Red  Cross  bore,  and  present  it  Io  tbe 

children.) 


All,  save  the  Red 
■the  War  Children, 
d  toss  the  bubbles  with 
hJThe  Happiness  OF 
Banner  in  tbeir  midst. 
!  distant  guns  [which 
«(t/The  Happiness 
e  Dav-dreams  scatter 
s.     Tbe  children  slop. 


APPiNESs  OF  Home): 
hey  are  not  used  to 


The  Tallest  Day-dream:  No!  You  cannot  help 
with  empty  hands.  But  they  will  not  be  empty, 
for  you  will  have  this^the  flag  of  the  Children's 
Red  Cross.  It  is  yours  now — the  finest  thing  of 
all  to  help  with! 

(The  children  take  the  flag  reverently.) 

A  Child:  Why  it   is  just  like  the  flag  ths  White 

Children  had ! 
Another:  It  is  like  the  flag  that  the  singing  children 

wore,  too. 
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The  Tallest  Day-dream:  Yes.  It  is  a  flag  that 
links  all  the  children  together.  And  when  you 
carry  it,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  help  and  happiness. 
And  now  quick!  Back  to  your  rug!  You  must 
take  it  home  and  tell  the  other  children  of  the 
gardens  about  it! 

{The  children  sit  down  on  the  rug  again.  The 
GoLDE\-HAiRED  Ckild  btars  the  flag,  which  floats 
out  above  Ihtm.) 

A  Garden  Child.    Oh  can't  you  come  back  with 

us? 
The  Tallest  Day-dream:  No,  we  cannot  go  back 

with  you  but  we  will  be  with  you  always,  even 

though  you  don't  see  us! 
A  Garden  CnrLD:  Then  goodbye.    Tell  those  sad 

little  brothers  and  sisters  that  we  are  coming  back 

to  help  them! 
The  Dav-dreams:  Goodbye — Goodbye! 

{They  timely  disappear  into  the  trees  and  are  lost 
to  sight.) 

A  Garden  Child:  And  now  we  are  going  back  to 
the  garden  I 


booming  has  ceased,  and  the  stage  is  very  still  as  at 
first. 

Then  out  from  the  trees  run  a  score  of  other  Gardek 
Children — gcyly  dressed,  some  carrying  toys  and 

books.) 

The  New  Children:  Ohhereyouare. 

Hew  glad  you  look! 
What  have  you  been  doing? 
(They  slop  suddenly  at  sight  of  the  jiag.) 
What  is  that? 
The  Golden-haired  Child:  Come!  There  is  work 
for  all  the  children  to  do,  and  you  must  help  us. 
It  is  the  flag  of  the  Children's  Red  Cross.    And 
now  we  must  tell  the  others. 

( The  N  EW  Children  gather  around,  making  a  sorlt^ 
column  with  ibe  flag  at  its  head,  and  make  their  way 
into  the  trees ,  right.  But  as  they  Utm  to  go,  the  Golden* 
HAIRED  Garden  Child  detaches  himself  and  comes 
forward  to  the  audience.) 

The  Golden-haired  Garden  Child:  And  will  yoo 
also  help  us  to  find  all  the  other  children  and  give 
them  the  flag,  too? 

{Exit  with  ibe  others.) 


r  their  eyes  again.     The  distant 
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A  Successful   Plan   for   Enrolling  the  Youngsters  in  a   Modem 
Health  Crusade  to  Teach  Them  the  First  Rules  of  Hygiene 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


TH  E  Children's  Crusade  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  been  celebrated 
in  song  and  story,  but  it  is  doubtrul 
whether  it  accomplished  very  much. 
Throughout  the  United  States  half 
a  million  children  are  at  present  enrolled  in  an 
ieve  vastly 
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after  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  De  Forest  thought 
these  children  ought  also  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  win  membership  by  performing  other  useful 
duties  at  other  times  during  the  year,  and  so 
he  developed  the  idea  of  the  health  pledge  and 
the  health  chores. 
Health  chores  had  already  been  established 
in  the  De  Forest  house- 
hold, and  their  success 
there  suggested  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  idea.  Wal- 
ter De  Forest,  a  seven- 
year-old  schoolboy  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
first  Health  Chore  Cru- 
sader. 

"  I  was  impressed,"  the 
father  told  me,  "with 
Walter's  disadvantages 
in  our  apartment  home, 
in  not  having  the  wood  to  bring  in,  the  chickens 
to  feed,  and  the  old  nag  to  curry,  which  fell  to 
my  lot  when  a  boy.  There  is  health  and 
mental  discipline  in  regular  duties  of  this  sort. 
So  we  invented  the  eight  chores  now  listed  on 
the  Crusader's  card  to  supply  the  lack,  and 


s  never  too  soon  to  learn  the 
of  hygiene,  and  the  earlier 
children  are  taught  habits 
h  lead  to  health  the  better. 
:  is  a  plan  whereby  a  course 
aining  is  made  to  seem  like 
,  and  is  eagerly  followed  out 
:he   children. 


1  Christmas  they  have  succeeded  wonderfully, 

i  netted  an  "In  addition  to  these  eight  chores  we  have 

e   the   first  in   our   home   some   additional   duties   which 
might  be  called  time  chores  or  concentration 

ablished  in  chores.      1    can    still    hear    my    father    say, 

ibership  by  'Charles,  don't  loiter,'  when  I  was  dreaming 

•  Christmas  between  the  woodshed  and  that  big  box  by 

;  campaign  the  kitchen  stove.    To  teach  Walter  to  'do 

ly  children  one  thing  at  a  time'  and  stick  to  it  till  done, 

organization  his  mother  and  I  made  it  a  chore  (o(  ^vnv^i^ 
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Thedcmcniary  rules  of  hygiene  are  ;imonR  Ihelir^l  lessin 

get  dressed  in  ten  minutes  and  undressed  in 
seven  minutes.  Son  took  to  this  readily. 
'Father,  time  me,'  is  a  common  request  in  our 
household." 

It  sounds  a  bit  dull,  I  grant  you,  but  when 
you  consider  that  the  health  chores  are  all 
duties  that  every  child  should  perform  any- 
way, and  that  the  chore  plan  merely  invests 
the  duties  with  the  spirit  of  a  game,  an 
adventure,  you  can  understand  better  the 
secret  of  its  success.  It  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Montessori  theory  of  education^ 
injecting  the  play  spirit  into  all  juvenile  in- 
dustry. And  there  is  something  about  the 
idea  of  a  militant  crusade  that  "gets"  the 
children,  too. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,"  continued  Mr. 
De  Forest.  "  that  Walter's  interest  in  the 
chores  is  accentuated  by  making  his  chore 
record  the  basis  of  his  allowance  of  spending 
money.  Walter  now  has  a  total  of  twelve 
daily  chores,  including  picking  up  all  his  toys 
and  building  materials  before  bedtime.  When 
he  does  them  all  in  one  day  he  is  credited  ^ 


n  in  order  lo  become  3  Heallh  Crusader 

with  two  cents,  and  if  his  record  is  perfect  for 
a  week  he  gets  twentj-fivc  cents.  If  he  does 
less  than  nine  chores  a  day  he  gets  nothing; 
nine  to  eleven  chores  are  recognized  by  a 
penny,  lo  teach  thrift,  we  have  an  under- 
standing, fully  approved  by  Walter,  that 
three  quarters  nf  his  earnings  shall  go  into 
U.  S.  \Var  Savings  Stamps  as  a  fund  to  help 
him  through  college,  while  only  one  quarter 
shall  be  spent  for  toys  and  pure  candy." 

THE    HEALTH   CHART 

The  plan  which  worked  with  Walter  De 
Forest,  it  was  thought,  ought  to  work  with 
other  children,  so  the  health  chores  were 
standardized  and  were  made  the  basis  for 
membership  in  the  Modern  Health  Crusade. 
Record  sheets  were  issued  on  request,  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  children  seeking  membership 
and  to  be  signed  by  them  and  their  parents. 
Each  sheet  has  a  space  for  each  of  eight 
chores  for  every  day  during  six  weeks.  A 
cross  placed  in  the  proper  square  means  a  confir- 
mation of  the  following  printed  statements: 
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Childfen  should  be  taught 


WATER:  NATURE'S  MEDICINE 
3  drink  3  glass  of  water  regularly  several  ti 


!s  each  day  between  meals 


I.  I  washed  my  hands  before  each  meal  today. 

3.  I  drank  a  glass  of  water  before  each  meal  and 
before  going  to  bed  to-day. 

J.  [  brushed  my  teeth  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  to-day. 

4.  I  took  ten  or  more  slow,  deep  breaths  of  fresh 
air  to^ay. 

t-  I  played  outdoors  or  with  windows  open  more 
than  thirty  minutes  to-day. 

6.  I  was  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more  last  night  and 
kept  my  window  open. 

7.  1  tried  to-day  to  sit  up  and  stand  up  straight, 
to  eat  s)o«^y,  and  to  attend  to  toilet  and  each  need 
of  my  body  at  its  regular  time, 

8.  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  day  of  the  week  that 
is  checked. 

Forty  check  marks  or  more  in  one  week 
entitle  the  applicatit  to  the  privilege  of  en- 
Fobnent  as  a  Modem  Health  Crusader  with 
the  rank  of  page.  Fifty  check  marks  con- 
stitute a  perfect  score,  and  additional  credits 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  more  than  one 
full  bath  a  week.  Philip  Ralph,  a  California 
ranch  boy  who  recently  qualified  as  a  Crusader, 
failed  to  score  enough  daily  chores,  but  by 
taking  five  baths  in  one  week  tallied  the 
necessary  forty  points. 


The  applicant  who  qualifies  by  selling  the 
requisite  number  of  Red  Cross  seals  in  Decem- 
ber, or  by  doing  the  requisite  number  of  health 
chores  may  become  a  Health  Crusader  by 
signing  an  agreement  (i)  to  keep  the  Health 
Rules  for  one  year,  (2)  to  do  nothing  to  injure 
the  health  of  any  other  person,  and  (3)  to  help 
to  keep  his  or  her  home  and  town  clean.  The 
Crusaders'  Health  Rules  are  as  follows: 

FUNDAMENTAL    POINTS   OF    HEALTH 

1.  Always  breathe  fresh  air.  Never  sleep,  study, 
work,  or  play  in  a  room  without  a  window 
open.  Take  ten  deep  breaths  of  outdoor  air  ever> 
day. 

2.  Eat  wholesome  food,  including  fruit  ana 
vegetables,  and  chew  it  thoroughly.  Drink  plenty 
of  pure  water  and  use  your  own  cup.  Avoid  food 
that  is  hard  to  digest,  like  heavy  pie  and  cake  and 
much  candy.  Never  eat  or  drink  anything  that 
weakens  the  body,  like  alcoholic  drinks. 

3.  Make  sure  that  everything  you  put  into  your 
mouth  is  clean.  Wash  your  hands  always  before 
eating  and  before  handling  food,  and  bathe  your 
whole  body  at  least  once  a  week.  Clean  your  teelh 
every  day.  Have  a  regular  time  every  day  for 
attending  to  each  need  of  your  body. 

4.  Exercise  every  day  ih  the  open  air.    Stand  up 
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and  sit  up  straight.  Do  not  smoke  before  you  are 
grown  up. 

$.  Get  a  long  night's  sleep.  Get  up  smiling. 
Keep  your  mind  dean  and  cheerful. 

All  of  these  requirements  are  based  on  the 
following  stated  principles: 

1.  The  prime  objective  in  the  Crusade  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community's  health. 

2.  It  isofthefirst  importance  to  inculcate  personal 
hygiene  in  children. 

3.  Regular  drill  in  the  personal  acts  and  attentions 
required  for  health  is  the  way  to  make  them  habitual. 

4.  A  visible  daily  reminder  of  each  step  in  this 
drill  over  several  weeks  is  a  valuable  help. 

After  passing  the  membership  requirements, 
the  new  Crusader  receives  a  certificate  of  en- 
rolment good  for  one  year.  But  the  boy  or 
girl  who  has  thus  earned  the  right  to  be  a  Cru- 
sader has  only  begun  the  programme  to  which 
he  is  called.  There  is  a  series  of  honors  of 
knighthood  to  be  won  by  Crusaders  who  are 
ambitious  to  achieve  glory  in  the  field  of  health, 
in  the  lists  against  disease.  At  first  a  page,  the 
Crusader  may  win  the  title  and  badge  of  squire 
by  performing  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Health  Chores  for  two  weeks.  The  squire's 
badge  is  a  celluloid  button  showing  the  design 
of  the  latest  Red  Cross  Christmas  seal,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  "  Modem  Health 
Crusader."  The  Crusader  who  keeps  up  his 
chores  for  four  weeks  becomes  a  full  knight 
and  may  wear  a  pin  of  silvered  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  visored  helmet  bearing  the  double 
red  cross  of  the  an ti -tuberculosis  movement  em- 
blazoned on  its  gorget.  The  Crusader  of  highest 
rank  is  the  knight  banneret.  His  badge  is  the 
helmet  pin,  gold  plated.  All  the  badges  carry 
the  dates  of  the  years  they  are  issued  and  the 
designs  are  changed  each  year,  so  that  each 
year  the  Crusader  is  given  the  incentive  to 
secure  a  new  series  of  badges.  The  various 
ranks  may  also  be  won  by  selling  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  in  December. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  leagues  of  Crusaders  have  been 
formed  all  over  the  country  and  their  number 
is  rapidly  multiplying.  These  leagues  are 
made  up  of  children  in  rural  school  dis- 
tricts, in  villages,  and  in  cities.  In  the  larger 
places  leagues  usually  represent  a  particular 
school  or  school  room,  sometimes  a  Sunday 
school.  Pennants  in  red  and  white  felt, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  league,  are  provided 
by  the  Association. 


Teachers,  visiting  nurses,  members  of  par- 
ent-teachers' associations,  doctors,  and  even 
lawyers  and  business  men  act  as  league  mas- 
ters, organizing  groups  of  children  for  pro- 
grammes extending  throughout  the  year.  The 
principle  feature  of  this  programme  is  a  series 
of  six  meetings  coming  every  two  months. 
The  subjects  of  the  meetings  for  1918,  as 
given  in  the  Manual  of  the  Modem  Health 
Crusaders,  are  as  follows: 

February:  Home  gymnastics.  Fdk  dances. 
Methods  of  outdoor  sleeping. 

April:  Fly  and  mosquito  campaigns.  Qean-up' 
work.     Baby  welfare. 

June:  What  to  eat  and  drink.  Food  protec- 
tion.   Typhoid    fever.    Temperance. 

August:  Outing  or  picnic.  Field  athletics  and 
organized  play.     First  aid  to  the  injured.     DriDl 

October:  Care  of  teeth  and  eyes  and  skin. 
Toothbrush  drill. 

December:  Tuberculosis  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases. How  to  prevent  colds.  Red  Cross  Christ 
mas  seals. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   CRUSADERS 

In  order  to  make  this  work  simple  for  the 
busy  teacher,  the  procedure  for  meeting  ts 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Manual  and  the 
programme  for  each  meeting  is  elaborated  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
which  is  sent  free  to  every  league  master. 
The  programme  for  every  meeting  is  carefully 
adapted  to  make  the  meeting  intensely  inter- 
esting to  children.  Anything  savoring  of  a 
dry  lecture  on  physiology  or  sanitation  is 
eliminated.  Health  stories,  such  as  the  "  Keep 
Well  Stories"  by  Dr.  May  Farinholt  Jones, 
take  the  place  of  soporific  talks.  The  Na- 
tional Association  provides  fifteeir  playlets 
for  children  on  health  subjects  covering  the 
general  range  of  topics  for  the  meetings. 
Leagues  performing  these  playlets  often  invite 
parents  and  the  public.  Of  course,  there  are 
strictly  business  sessions  for  members  of  the 
league  only,  at  which  each  Crusader  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  importance  in  his  vote 
and  in  his  counsels.  Beside  games,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  military  or  march  drills 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crusaders,  each  league 
is  encouraged  to  take  up  community  health 
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THE  RED  CROSS  AND  THE  IVAR 

'T'HE  Red  Cross  to-day  has  three  purposes. 
'  The  first  is  to  help  win  the  war;  the  sec- 
ond, is  to  save  civirizatioii  while  the  war  is 
going  ob;  the  third,  is  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  that  civilization  once  the  war  is 
over.  To  one  of  these  three  purposes  all  its 
activities  are  related. 

In  the  recent  British  drive  near  Cambrai, 
for  instance,  there  were  released  some  i  ,700 
French  women  and  children  who  had  been 
living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  behind  the 
German   lines.     Struggling  through    the   in- 


were  sent  to  Rouen  whence  they  were  dis- 
tributed to  pleasant  homes  in  surrounding 
villages.  There  they  will  wait,  still  looked  after 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  made  self-supporting 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  are 
self-supporting  they  help  support  the  army. 
And  later,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  allow,  the 
Friends  Society  and  the  Red  Cross  will  re- 
habilitate their  former  homes  near  Cambrai. 

When  this  has  been  done,  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  wounds  which  the  war  has  given 
France  will  be  as  completely  healed  as  is 
possible  in  homes  to  which  the  father  or  the 
children  will  never  return  again.     The  scar 


H^AR  AGAINST  TUBERCU- 

IE  days  of  startling  statements, 
"four  million  out  of  the  thirty- 
Mi  French  people  now  living  will 
»rculosis,"  it  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
ne  of  the  monthly  reports  from  the 
rvice  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France, 
he  direction  of  Dr.  Lucas  of  Cali- 
eadtly  lengthening  chain  of  children's 
a  is  being  forged  that  reaches  from 
I  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean.  Tu- 
hospitals  are  being  built  in  some  in- 
i  in  others  are  being  taken  over  from 
nizations  and  from  the  French  Gov- 
i  fast  as  conditions  will  permit.  Such 
igs  as  that  headed  by  Edith  Wharton 
iris  have  been  shouldered  and  the 
urden  assumed.  In  many  cases  co- 
vith  the  French  Government  and  the 
r  Foundation  has  been  the  method 
ice.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
le  war?  A  man  fights  better  when 
;n  are  safe  at  home.  Why  should 
to  protect  his  children  from  the 
if  they  are  to  die  of  tuberculosis 
away? 

le  work,  the  basic  policy  of  the  Red 
ranee  has  been  followed — the  policy 
erference,  of  carrying  out  as  much 
>ssible  through  organizations  already 
I. 

lit  already  has  been  such  that,  at  the 
te,  as  much  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  next  four  years  along  this  line  as 
done  in  America  in  the  last  fifteen 
is  true  that  war  conditions  are 
I  steadily  increasing  number  of 
well  as  women  and  children  to  the 
hospitals.  Fifty  thousand  children, 
mderRed  Cross  care.  But  tubercu- 
ot  yet  routing  the  morale  of  the 
3ple. 

:  THE  ITALIANS 

ER  dramatic  example  of  the  value 
ing  the  morale  of  a  nation  was  the 
■  the  Red  Cross  ambulance  sections 
i  over  the  mountains  to  Milan  and 
I  front. 

time — ^just  previous  to  the  break  in 
m  Italian  line — the  impression  was 
Italy  that  public  opinion  in  the 
itcs  looked  with  suspicion  on  Italy's 
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motives  in  entering  the  war.  Congress  had 
not  yet  convened  so  that  no  declaration  of  war 
had  been  made  upon  Austria.  No  American 
assistance  had  been  visible  in  Italy  and  even 
the  necessary  supplies  from  America  were  not 
arriving  in  sufficient  quantity  at  Italian  ports. 
America  had  not  made  herself  felt. 

The  Red  Cross,  too,  had  done  little.  Com- 
pared to  the  long  line  of  warehouses  behind 
the  French  lines  and  the  hundreds  of  Red 
Cross  motors  on  the  French  roads,  nothing 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  arrival  of  the  ambulance  sections  flying 
the  American  flag,  in  the  hour  of  Italy's  dis- 
tress, a  few  days  after  America's  declaration 
of  war  on  Austria,  created  a  profound  im- 
pression which  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
entire  peninsula  and  aroused  enthusiasm  and 
strengthened  resolve. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  War  Council 
has  appropriated  new  millions  to  meet  the 
present  emergency  will  go  far  in  making  that 
resolve  a  permanent  fact. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   FINANCES 

/^N  THE  finance  committee  of  the  Red 
^^  Cross  there  lies  the  responsibility  for  all 
expenditure  in  France.  To  fliis  committee  are 
presented  for  consideration  the  budgets  of  the 
different  Red  Cross  departments  in  France — 
budgets  which  are  presented  in  minute  detail 
and  are  based  upon  actual  needs  determined 
in  advance  by  field  inspectors.  Upon  these 
needs  the  Finance  Committee  passes  and  then 
refers  for  final  authority  to  the  Red  Cross  War 
Council  in  Washington. 

The  Committee  at  present  consists  of  Major 
James  H.  Perkins.  Major  Murphy's  successor, 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
formerly  of  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Homer  Folks 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  New 
York  City;  H.  O.  Beatty  formerly  of  San 
Francisco;  Joseph  R,  Swan,  Ralph  J.  Preston, 
and  Carl  Taylor  all  of  New  York  City;  John 
Crosby  Brown  of  the  banking  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers,  Paris  and  New  York;  and  William 
S.  Patton  of  Boston. 

It  is  amusing  both  to  notice  and,  in  the 
nature  of  a  tribute  to  record,  that  of  all  the 
appropriations  which  this  Committee  has 
recommended  to  the  War  Council  in  Washing- 
ton—appropriations running  well  past  thirty 
millions — only  one  has  been  refused  at  head- 
quarters.  This  one  recommended  the  purchase 
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of  Iwo  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  toys  for 
refugee  children. 

The  War  Council  in  Washington  feared  that 
the  conscience  of  America  could  hardly  bring 
itself  to  see  the  stem  necessity  of  these  children's 
toys  as  one  of  war's  demands. 

It  is  rather  a  touching  thing,  however,  to 
hear  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison's  offhand  acknowl- 
edgment that  though  the  Red  Cross  did  not 
pay  for  them  "the  children  got  them  just  the 
same!" 

THE  WAR  AFTER  THE  IVAR 

AA/ARS  do  not  cease  with  the  signing  of 
"  '  peace  pacts  and  the  demobilization  of 
armies;  their  bitterness,  their  disease,  their 
poverty  go  on  until  time  hides  from  sight 
the  scars  of  the  conflict.  The  tragedy  which 
follows  in  the  wake  of  armies,  indeed,  needs  no 
setting  forth  to  a  generation  which  can  still 
hear  the  echoes  of  a  Civil  War;  which  can 
see  a  new  South  emerging  only  to-day  from  the 
poverty  caused  by  that  struggle. 

In.  a  very  real  sense,  then,  there  must 
always  be  a  struggle  against  the  after  effects 
of  war  if  the  scars  of  humanity  are  to  be 
removed.  In  the  French  villages,  for  instance 
— those  brick-dust  ruins  through  which  the 
fury  of  battle  has  passed — does  any  one  of  us 
dream  that  the  status  quo  can  ever  be  restored 
there  by  peace  terms  signed  in  Berne  or 
Berlin?  That  vision  can  be  given  back  to 
the  sightless  in  the  rehabilitation  hospitals  on 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  or  happiness  decreed  to 
the  broken  Belgian  refugees,  by  any  treaty  of 
peace? 

Not  very  likely.  Remarks  about  the 
status  quo  ante  will  remain  a  mockery  to  every 
human  being  and  habitation  which  war  has 
touched. 

Some  one  must  wage  a  war  after  the  war  to 
relieve  the  misery  of  a  world  of  broken  homes 
and  smashed  ideals,  of  maimed  and  sightless 
fathers  and  sons,  and  a  dying  faith  in  humanity, 
if  we  are  ever  to  approach  again  the  happiness 
which  is  our  birthright. 

It  is  for  this  struggle  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
preparing  itself  more  efficienth  every  day  of 
its  existence.  It  is  fighting;  each  battle  of  the 
present  with  this  future  conflict  in  view.  In 
so  far  as  this  part  of  its  work  is  concerned, 
indeed,  it  proposes  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible 
to  meet  the  day-to-day  destruction  of  warfare 
by  a  day-to-day  rehabilitation  so  that,  once 


peace  is  declared,  it  can  sweep  steadily  on  to 
its  ultimate  goal  with  the  least  dissension  and 
delay. 

Such  a  programme,  on  such  a  scale,  is  a 
unique  thing  in  history.  The  vision  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  the  picture  of  a  new  era. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
RED  CROSS 

npHE  defence  of  civilization  from  the  iih 
*  fluences  of  war  is  not  limited  to  the 
countries  where  there  is  fitting.  It  is  here, 
too.  in  many  forms. 

In  one  of  the  recent  Red  Cross  campaigns 
in  South  Dakota  a  little  boy  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  gave  as  his  contribution  his 
only  possessions  in  the  world — ^two  pet  guinea 
pigs.  The  Red  Cross  solicitor,  remembering 
the  pets  he  had  treasured  as  a  boy,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  the  child,  but  without  success. 
The  boy  insisted.  He  wished  to  do  something 
"about  the  war." 

In  many  different  forms  this  same  spirit 
showed  itself  last  fall  all  over  the  United 
States  and  its  outlying  possessions.  In 
vocational  schools  in  Pennsylvania  mining 
towns,  in  private  schools  in  the  East,  in 
country  schools  set  amid  the  Nevada  sagt 
brush,  in  the  schools  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  forty-seven  races  go  to  their  lessons 
together,  a  great  variety  of  incidents  showed 
that  the  war  had  come  home  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  children  of  America. 

In  the  stimulation  of  war  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  lay  the  danger  that  it  would  le*! 
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Cross  has  followed  of  cooperation  and  asking 
the  help  of  the  existing  social  agencies  which 
are  equipped  to  handle  such  things. 

The  record,  so  far,  is  one  of  which  the  Red 
Cross  may  well  be  proud,  it  augurs  well  for 
the  success  of  the  plans  for  the  future  which 
are  now  under  way  as  a  result  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Home  Service  directors  in  Washington 
in  January. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  indeed,  this  work  is 
destined  to  be  of  increasing  importance.  The 
arrival  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  checks,  and 
the  distribution  to  the  chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  handbook  of  information  for  war  families 
will  take  care  in  great  part  of  this  particular 
emergency.  There  will  remain,  however,  all 
the  other  problems,  financial  and  otherwise, 
which  will  confront  the  people  of  our  country 
as  the  dislocation  of  war  becomes  more  acute 
and  the  number  of  men  at  the  front  increases. 

THE  NEED  FOR  REGISTERED  NURSES 

A  GLANCE  at  the  figures  recently  given 
^*-  out  by  the  Surgeon  General's  office  on 
the  nursing  situation  in  this  country  does  not 
result  in  much  satisfaction.  iVlost  of  us,  as 
ordinary  citizens,  have  been  accustomed  proba- 
bly to  view  the  question  of  nursing  wounded 
American  soldiers  as  mainly  a  question  of  when 
and  where  to  nurse.  The  problem  of  a  shortage 
in  nurses  does  not  readily  occur. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  up  to  forty 
thousand  nurses  will  be  required  on  the 
present  army  basis  once  our  men  begin  to  get 
into  action  on  a  great  scale.  Accustomed  as  we 
have  become  to  large  figures,  this  does  not 
sound  alarming.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  becomes  apparent,  nevertheless,  when 
we  fmd  that  there  are  only  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand  registered  nurses  in  the 
entire  country  and  that  it  takes  three  years  to 
make  one.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
training  schools,  too,  the  number  of  pupil 
nurses  entering  the  schools  has  increased  only 
20  per  cent. 

This  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 

The  Red  Cross,  as  the  mobilizing  agency 
for  nurses  in  military  service,  has  already 
enrolled  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
for  various  specified  services  and  has  equipped 
and  sent  abroad  for  service  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  Nurses'  Corps  about  eighteen 
hundred.  It  has  provided,  as  well,  about 
twenty-five  hundred  for  service  in  camps  and 
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cantonments  and  has  organized  into  units 
ready  for  mobilization  about  two  thousand. 

This  has  been  done,  of  course,  with  the 
problem  of  home  nursing  for  civilians  always 
in  view  and  the  realization  that  there  must 
be  as  little  decrease  as  possible  in  the  facilities 
for  guarding  the  health  of  our  people  who 
are  confronted  with  war  conditions  at  home. 
The  present  enrollment  of  a  thousand  a 
month,  however,  will  not  begin  to  take 
care  of  the  need  which  will  arise  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done. 

If  the  figures  are  correct,  it  amounts  to  this: 
if  you  and  I  are  trained  nurses,  one  of  us  must 
go.  Only  such  a  proportion  will  fill  the  need. 
The  question  of  which  one  should  go  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment. The  great  amount  of  nursing  work 
which  is  being  done  by  trained  nurses,  but 
which  could  be  done  nearly  as  well  by  substi- 
tutes, must  either  be  assumed  by  other  women 
or  turned  over  to  less  highly  trained  assistants. 
■The  hospitals,  of  course,  must  be  left  as  well 
manned  as  possible. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  patriotic  women  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  services  wherever 
needed  the  vast  number  of  applications  which 
the  Red  Cross  receives  every  day  shows. 
These  applications  are  in  great  part  from 
women  of  nursing  experience  but  who  are  not 
trained  nurses. 
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Frankfort-on-Odcr,   20th   July.    1916. 
Mv  DEAR  Louise: 

The  contents  of  your  last  letter  would  have  hurt 
me  had  I  not  known  that  your  thoughts  of  our 
glorious  war  resulted  from  sheer  ignorance. 

It  is  evident  that  you,  a  Swiss  girl,  with  your 
French  sympathies,  cannot  understand  how  my 
heart,  the  heart  of  a  young  German  girl,  passionately 
desired  this  war.  Speaking  of  it  some  years  ago, 
my  father  said  to  us:  'Children,  Germany  is 
getting  too  small  for  us;  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
France  again  in  order  to  find  more  room.'     Is  it 
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POISONING  THE  MINDS  OF  GERMAIN 
CHILDREN  iVITH  HATRED 

A  REMARKABLE  contrast  between  the  (Daught 
'*  sublime  and  spiritual  tones  of  the  letters 
of  the  maidens  of  France  to  the  maidens  of  THE  t 
America  on  page  7  is  found  in  this  letter 
from  a  German  schoolgirl  to  a  friend  .  in 
Switzerland  which  was  published  in  The 
Princeton  Alumni  iVeekly  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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To  Our 
Red  Cross  Women! 

A  Tribute  From  a  Soldier 


1*1115  note  of  appreciation  of  the  great  work  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  performing 
'  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  soldier  serving  in  France,  written  to  a  friend  in  America. 
It  is  a  ^mple,  forceful,  and  entirely  unsolicited  tribute  to  the  women  of  America. — ^The  Editors. 


IF  THERE  ever  was  a  spur  to  honest  Amer- 
ican manhood,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work,  sacrifice,  and  loyal,  cheerful  aid  of 
the  Red  Cross  women  here  and  at  home. 
Tbose  here  are  undergoing  hardships  many  a 
man  would  cringe  from.  They  never  com- 
plain, but  greet  us  cheerily  with  smiles  and 
kind  words.  They  are  both  an  inspiration,  a 
worce  (tf  help,  and  a  living  shame  to  us.  That 
which  w(»ild  have  been  a  living  hell  for  us, 
has  now  become  a  Paradise,  through  their 
ministrations  and  tireless  efforts.  Those  "Over 
Here"  and  those  at  home  will  some  day  be 
fittingly  rewarded  for  their  sacrifice,  but  we 
who  enjoy  the  sunshine  they  spread  are  speech- 
less and  powerless  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
tbem  and  their  deeds.  It  goes  too  deep  for 
words  and  the  little  deeds  which  we  are  able  to 
do  for  tbem  are  so  inadequate  and  insignificant 
tiut  we  feel  hurt  at  our  inability  better  to  show 
what  we  feel. 

I  have  censored  some  four  hundred  letters  of 
tbe  men.  Their  attempts  to  make  friends  and 
■datives  at  home  realize  just  what  the  Red 
Cnm  is  dmng  and  what  it  means  to  them. 
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are  pitiful  and  pathetic,  despite  theirsincerity. 
Would  they  were  inspired  to  write  for  eternity 
what  they  feet  but  cannot  express.  And 
wherever  the  men  go — there  will  be  found  the 
Red  Cross.  But  the  "Women  of  the  Red 
Cross"  are  the  bond  that  helps  to  keep  us  from 
becoming  a  horde  of  uncivilised  barbarians 
that  camp  life  soon  breeds,  and  war  turns  out 
in  seconds. 

"Just  before  midnight.  New  Year's  Eve,  a 
numbet  of  doctors  and  nurses  gathered  in  the 
oflficers's  ward  to  help  us  greet  the  New  Year. 
The  first  toast  was  "Victory,"  and  the  Major 
was  about  to  propose  a  funny  one  when  a 
young  lieutenant  begged  his  pardon  and  asked 
us  all  to  drink  to  the  following  one. 

"To  our  Women,  who  sent  us  forthwith  cour- 
age in  their  hearts  and  tears  in  their  eyes! 

"To  our  Women  at  home  who  are  sacrificing 
their  all  that  we  may  win ! 

"To  our  Women  over  here  who  ^ve  their 
own  lives  that  we  may  live!  God  bless  them 
— and  damn  the  man  who  does  not  respect 
them  and  the  coward  who  does  not  fight  for 
them!" 
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"You  women  of  America,  with  the  instincl  of  thrift  —  dig! ' 


did  not  feel  justified  in 
t  may  have  been  twenty- 
e,  fifty  tliere,  a  dollar, 
t  the  end  of  a  year  or 
Mildred's  music  lessons, 
s,  or  a  platinum  setting 

gold-and-diamond  sun- 
i  for  the  dining-room,  or 
ks,  or  a  new  carpet  for 
natter,  1  know  a  woman 
jO,  received  ten  dollars 
eping  allowance.  Out  of 
F-all-work  and  fed  a  fam- 
ar  saved  seventy-five  dol- 
y  a  pair  of  long-coveted 
here's  a  squirrel  for  you, 
ree  dozen  for  a  quarter, 
k  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
i  when  the  purchase  of 
ly  a  wanton  luxury,  but 
le  cackle  of  a  hen  a  jewel 
>ps  a  delicacy  and  white 
eekly  allowance,  no  mat- 
retty  likely  to  be  spread 
ransparent  in  places. 
inct  still  survives.  Some- 
'oman  who  used  to  save 
there,  fifty  cents,  or  a 
o-day,  and  nobody  but 
able  to  understand  how. 

dwindled  to  a  dime, 
rter  to  a  nickel,  but  it's 
dkerchief  box  in  the  left 

In  the  closet,  on  the 
lare  Uankets.  In  the 
round  the  corner,  with 
and  ingenuity  that  no 
omprehend,  the  squirrel 
to  put  by  a  tiny  hoard, 
ground,  against  a  bleak 

squirrel-women    of    the 

lousands  and  thousands 

it    up!     Of   what    use 

ns  if  we  don't  win  this 

John's    future    college 

in  this  war?    Of  what 

s,  carpet,  jewels,  if  we 

There  were  hundreds 

mtly  bred   Mildreds  in 

just  a  few  months  ago 

>  had  hoarded  for  those 

a  bit  of  coveted  finery. 

The  Mildreds  of  France 

Bdgiiun  may  be  in  slavery,  or  worse. 
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The  piano  has  gone  to  make  a  Hun  holiday. 
The  precious  bit  of  bric-a-brac  is  dust  and 
ashes.  Of  what  use  Mildred's  music,  we  ask? 
For  that  matter,  of  what  use  Mildred,  herself, 
if  we  do  not  win  this  war?  The  thousands  of 
grief-haunted  Mildreds  of  France  and  Belgium 
give  answer. 

When  the  women  of  America  realize  that 
nothing  in  the  world  counts  but  the  winning 
of  this  war— it  is  won!  You  women  who  are 
natural-born  hoarders,  give  up  that  precious 
little  pile  of  savings,  so  painfully  accumulated. 
The  American  Red  Cross  needs  millions  of 
dollars.  There  are  women  who  will  say  they 
have  knitted,  endlessly ;  they  have  rolled 
bandages;  made  dressings;  sold  Liberty  Bonds; 
conserved  food,  given  up  luxuries.  It  is  not 
enough,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  offer  up  at 
least  a  part  of  your  secret  hoard.  If  you 
cannot  give  it  all,  give  part.  Give  something. 
Give  it  to  America  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  give  it  to  Germany.  Give  it  though  it 
hurts.  Give  it  though  you've  saved  it  penny 
by  penny.  No  matter  what  the  need  for  which 
you  have  saved  it,  it  is  not  a  millionth  part 
so  pressing  as  the  need  of  the  Red  Cross.  It 
is  this  Spring,  when  the  fathers,  and  brothers, 
and  sons  of  America  will  go  over  the  top  into 
the  actual  fight,  that  that  little  hoard  of 
dollars  saved  by  the  women  workers  and 
women  householders  of  this  country  will 
be  needed.  It's  so  easy  to  argue  that  your 
solitary  dollar  doesn't  count,  and  can't  help. 
But  it  can.  It  does.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  one  hundred  million.  If  every 
one  of  these  could  contribute  one  dollar,  the 
Red  Cross  hundred  million  dollar  drive 
would  be  won  in  a  day.  That's  how  much 
your  dollar  counts.  The  Red  Cross  to-day 
comes  nearer  to  exemplifying  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  idea  than  any  organization  in 
the  world.  It  is  more  than  an  organization. 
It  is  a  religion.    It  is  Life. 

Perhaps  no  one  knows  the  value  of  money 
better  than  a  woman  who  has  earned  it. 
When  a  woman  has  earned  it,  and  saved  it, 
that  knowledge  is  doubly  sure.  But  because 
of  that  very  knowledge  her  giving  will  be  all 
the  more  glorious. 

To  the  women  of  America,  with  the  instinct 
of  thrift;  to  the  women  with  the  little  squirrel- 
hoard  tucked  safely  away  against  a  long 
winter's  day,  the  Red  Cross  comes,  with  its 
hundred  million  dollar  need. 

Dig! 


"Late  in  the  evening  ibey  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  farmhouse  .  .  .  They 
spent  the  night  there  all  crowded  together  in  one  room.  Madame  Tielman  in  a  chair, 
her  daughter  leaning  against  her  knees,  her  servants  sitting  on  the  floor  behind  her." 


is  but  one  thing  a  bully  fears  and  that  is  superior 
Until  we  assemble  an  armed  force  sumcient 
■  beast  thoroughly,  the  scenes  of  unbelievable 
utality,  such  as  occurred  in  Belgiuin,  Serbia,  and 
nil  be  enacted  over  and  over  again.  The  sooner 
this,  the  shorter  the  war. 

of  the  Mayor  of 
rschot 

he  Wanton  Killing  of  the  Mayor  of. 
of  Aerschot  and  Forty  Prominent 
ins,  as  Related  by  the  Mayor's 
Witnesses  of  the  Terrible  Scene 

r  Barrett  Rublee 

J  by  PAUL  MEYLAN 

the  of  which  opened  on  the  square.    Suddenly  a 

r  of  number  of  Belgian   soldiers,  some  of  them 

told  wounded  and  their  faces  covered  with  blood, 

wife,  came  rushing  by  the  house.    She  opened  the 

long  window  and  called  to  them,  asking  what  was 

fuve  the  matter.    "  The  Germans  are  pursuing  us," 

ime,  they  answered  and  rushed  on.    Several  minutes 

ents  afterward,  German  soldiers  began  to  arrive, 

man  and  soon  the  entire  square  was  filled  with 

y  of  them.     Her  son,  wishing  to  see  them  better, 

:ech.  lowered  the  window,  though  she  warned  him 

bout  not  to,  and  just  as  he  did  so,  a  shot  was  fired 

y  to  into  the  room.    The  ball  struck  the  wall,  and 

un-  glancing  from  it,  wounded  her  son  slightly  in 

ked,  the  leg.     She  took  him  upstairs,  bathed  his 

she  wound,  and  made   him   lie  down  for  a  few 

but  hours.     About   ten   o'clock  orders   came  for 

gain  her   husband   to   go  to  the    H6tel   de   Ville. 

she  When  he  arrived  there  he  was  addressed  as 

■ness  Scfrweinbund  and  ordered  to  take  down  the 

vhat  national  flag,  and  also  to  translate  several 

man  placards  which  he  had  had  posted  about  the 

and  town,  urging  the  people  to  be  calm,  ordering 

them  to  turn  in  their  firearms,  etc. 
I  the        All  day  long  the  German  Army  was  passing 

I  her  through  the  square,  with  automobiles,  foot 

were  soldiers,  and  cavalry.    About  four  o'clock  in 

It  it  the  afternoon   her  husband  returned.     "So 

ome.  far,"  he  said,  "things  are  going  well,  but  I  am 

iiblic  very  anxious."    The  German  general  and  his 

,  she  aides  had  come  to  the  house.    The  Burgomaster 

lows  took  some  cigars  from  his  pocket  to  give  to 
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the  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  door.  The 
position  of  the  house  is  such  that,  from  the 
door  of  the  suite  which  opens  on  the  garden, 
they  could  see  the  German  general  on  the 
balcony.  Madame  Tielman  remarked  to  her 
husband  that  he  might  object  to  the  gift  of 
cigars  to  the  soldiers.  Just  as  she  was  turning 
back  into  the  room  from  the  front  door,  her 
glance  fell  on  the  square  where  thousands  of 
Germans  were  now  encamped;  at  that  moment 
she  distinctly  saw  two  puffs  of  smoke,  followed 
by  two  shots,  go  up  from  the  guns  of  German 
soldiers  quartered  about  the  pump,  which 
was  near  the  middle  of  the  square.  Almost 
immediately,  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar. 
Horses  and  troops  dashed  madly  about,  the 
soldiers  firing  wildly  in  all  directions.  Her 
husband,  her  children  and  her  two  servants 
had  just  time  to  fly  to  the  cellar  whither  they 
were  half  pushed  by  German  soldiers,  who 
were  also  seeking  shelter  from  the  wild  shots 
flying  everywhere.  There  they  stayed,  for  a 
time  of  unspeakable  agony,  waiting  for  what 
was  to  come.  Finally,  one  of  the  general's 
aides  came  down  to  the  cellar.  "The  general 
is  dead,"  he  announced  in  a  loud  voice.  "We 
must  have  the  Burgomaster."  Her  husband 
turned  to  her  and  said:  '%a  c'est  graoe  pour 
moi,  mon  amie.  Co  P'ut  me  couter  cber" 
("This  is  very  serious  for  me,  dearest — it  may 
cost  me  dear.")  She  told  him  to  be  of  good 
courage,  and  the  German  aide  then  handed 
him  over  to  the  soldiers,  who  seized  him 
roughly,  calling  him  Schweinbund  and  forcing 
him  away  from  her,  though  she  pointed  out 
that  neither  her  husband  nor  son  could  possibly 
be  guilty,  as  they  had  been  with  her  all  the 
time  in  the  cellar.  "  I  know  this,"  responded 
the  aide,  "but  the  Burgonuster  is  responsible." 

GERMAN    BRUTALITY 

The  house  was  a  large  one  and  a  little  later 
her  son  suggested  that  they  go  out  of  that 
cellar  into  another  one  which  was  under  the 
dining  room.  This  they  did.  In  a  short  time, 
they  heard  footsteps  overhead  and  her  son 
said  to  her:  "  Mother,  they  are  hunting  for  us, 
let  us  go  up — we  have  done  nothing."  They 
mounted  to  the  dining  room,  and  almost 
immediately  the'sameaide  de  camp  appeared. 
"Your  son,"  he  said  to  her,  "we  want  your 
son."  He  took  her  son,  and  as  the  poor 
child  could  only  walk  on  the  point  of  his 
toe,  because  of  the  wound  in  his  leg,  the 
officer  helped  him  along  with  kicks  in  the  back. 


She  watched  him  half  way  down  the  long 
dining  room,  the  little  boy  of  fifteen  still 
limping  from  his  wound,  kicked  along  by  the 
big  German  officer,  and  then  she  dosed  her 
eyes  and  turned  away.  But  not  yet  was  the 
aide  de  camp  satisfied;  for  a  little  later,  he 
came  back  again  for  her,  and  made  her  ac- 
company him  all  through  the  house,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  attic,  all  the  time  pointing  his 
pistol  at  her.  Her  little  daughter,  noticing 
this,  placed  herself  between  her  mother  aixl 
the  German.  "  But  even  this,"  said  Madame 
Tielman,  "did  not  make  him  realize  his 
brutality."  He  took  them  all  throu^  the 
house,  showing  them  the  empty,  disoidavd 
rooms,  and  finally  the  body  of  the  dead 
General.  The  windows  everywhere  wwe 
closed  except  those  in  the  General's  room 
leading  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  she  thinks  a 
stray  bullet  must  have  found  him  as  he  stepped 
out  to  see  what  was  happening  or  to  give  an 
order.  She  told  the  aide  de  camp  that  she 
deeply  regretted  the  accident,  but  that  it 
was  not  their  fault.  As  they  returned  to  the 
front  door,  she  asked  him,  "and  what  b  to 
become  of  us?"  "You  will  be  shot,"  he 
answered,  "you  and  your  daughter  and  your 
servants."    After  saying  this  he  left  them. 

Afterthe  aide  de  camp  had  left,  Madame Tid- 
man  turned  to  take  a  hat  and  coat  from  the 
hat-rack  but  everything  had  been  stolen.  They 
left  their  home  with  nothing  but  the  clothes 
on  their  backs.  On  the  square  they  found  all 
kinds  of  people,  young  and  old,  sick  and  wdl, 
among  them  one  old  invalid  woman  'trho  was 
half  paralyzed.  Most  of  them  were  ndghbors 
who  lived  near  by.  Near  her  was  a  young 
girl,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  she  said  she  was 
irritated  with  her  and  reproved  her,  telling 
her  that  this  was  no  time  for  women  to  weaken; 
that  they  must  be  strong.  She  found  out 
afterward  that  this  young  girl's  father  and 
and  her  two  brothers  had  been  shot,  and  they 
had  forced  her  away  from  the  bedside  of  her 
mother,  who  was  dying.  When  she  was 
finally  allowed  to  return,  she  found  her  mother 
dead.  After  they  had  been  about  an  hour  on 
the  square,  several  of  the  surrounding  houses 
burst  into  flames.  Madame  Tielman  noticed, 
particulariy,  the  perfect  order  and  method  in 
the  midst  of  the  disorder;  the  systematic  way 
in  which  the  Germans  set  Are  to  certam 
houses,  leaving  others,  as  though  it  had  been 
all  planned  beforehand.  She  turned  away 
when    suddenly    she    heard    the    sound   at 


marching  feet  and  saw  by  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  burning  houses,  a  company  of  men 
marching  across  the  square.  Among  them  she 
recognized  her  husband,  her  son,  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  other  citizens 
of  Aerschot.  Some  of  them  had  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  but  not  her  husband,  for 
Ac  remembered  seeing  him  put  up  his  hand 
and  finger  the  cord  on  his  hat.  Her  son  was 
holding  himself  very  straight  and  proud,  but 
still  limped  from  the  wound  in  his  leg.  Some 
friend  called  out  to  him,  "  Du  courage.  Monsieur 
Tidman!"  ("Have  courage,  M.  Tielman") 
"J'en  at,"  ("I  have"),  he  answered  proudly 
and  threw  back  his  head.  Never,  while  she 
lived,  she  said,  could  she  forget  the  agony  of 
that  mtnnent,  and  the  despairing  look  that  her 
hosband  sent  for  the  last  time  toward  their 
home.  She  knew  he  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  her  and  her  daughter,  but  she  did 
not  dare  to  call  out  to  him  to  say  goodbye  or 
to  let  him  know  that  she  was  still  alive,  as  she 
could  not  tell  what  effect  that  might  have 
KfCSi  Hx  soldiers.  They  marched  on  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  square,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  beyond.  She  never  saw 
tton  again. 

Finally  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  were  told  they  could  leave  the  square 
and  they  started  running  away.  Hundreds 
of  autfMnobiles  rolled  through  the  streets, 
liDed  with  Gennan  soldiers,  who  pointed 
their  pistols  at  the  fleeing  women,  most  of 
.whom  did  not  have  even  one  cent  in  their 
pockets  with  which  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread. 
Anally,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  out 
of  Aerschot,  they  found  a  farmhouse  which 
had  escaped  destruction.  They  rested  there 
for  several  hours,  when  a  troop  of  soldiers 
(Hdeied  them  out  again  into  the  open  fields  and 
forbade  them  to  return  to  the  farm.  While 
in  the  fidds,  several  soldiers  came  up  to  them 
md  asked  if  the  wife  (^  the  Burgomaster  was 
among  them.  They  were  told  thpt  she  must 
have  kmg  since  made  her  escsp^.  She  had, 
ineanwhile,  taken  down  her  hair,  torn  up  her 
pasqmrt,  and  given  her  rings  to  one  of  her 
maids,  who  had  hidden  them  in  her  boot.  All 
that  day  they  were  kept  in  the  fields.  Late 
in  the  evening  they  were  allowed  to  return  to 
tiie  farmhouse  and  this  time,  with  the  order 
BOt  to  go  out  again.  They  spent  the  night 
tlKie,  ail  crowded  together  in  one  room, 
:  Tielman  in  a  chair,  her  daughter 
g  against  ber  knees,  her  servants  sitting 
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on  the  floor  behind  her.  The  next  morning 
she  went  out  and  finally  reached  a  friend's 
house  where  she  stayed  for  two  weeks,  often 
spending  the  entire  day  in  hiding.  They 
dared  not  keep  her  longer,  and  sent  her  on  to 
the  next  town,  where  she  stayed  with  other 
friends  a  few  days,  until  she  escaped  at  last  to 
the  safely  of  a  neutral  country,  Holland. 

An  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband  was 
written  to  her  by  a  man,  who  was  present  at 
the  execution,  and  was  one  of  those  who  was 
marched  through  the  square  with  her  husband 
that  terrible  night.  He  said  that  the  prisoners 
were  taken  outside  the  town  where  they 
spent  the  night  on  the  ground,  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  their  heads  resting  on 
German  knapsacks.  The  soldiers  guarding 
the  Burgomaster,  and  his  son  and  brother, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  torturing  and 
insulting  them.  He  remembered  seeing  one 
soldier  advance  toward  the  Burgomaster  and 
knock  in  his  hat  with  his  fist  while  his  com- 
panions laughed.  In  the  early  morning  several 
officers  advanced  toward  them  from  the  farm- 
house, where  they  had  evidently  spent  the 
night.  £mile  Tielman,  the  Burgomaster's 
brother,  recognized  one  of  them  and  called  to 
him  by  name.  The  officer,  amazed  at  finding 
himself  recognized  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
turned  swiftly,  and  recognizing  M,  Tielman, 
asked  him  politely  what  he  could  do  for  him. 
"Lieutenant  Wolff,"  he  answered,  "you  can 
see  that  a  serious  mistake  is  being  made. 
These  people  here,  taken  prisoners  by  the 
soldiers,  together  with  ourselves,  might  have 
been  shot  without  a  word  said  in  our  defence. 
I  appeal  to  you.  You  dined  yesterday  at  my 
table,  you  were  with  me  during  the  entire 
day,  you  were  even  in  conversation  with  me 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  cry:  'They  have 
fired!  They  have  fired!'  You  alone  can 
testify  that  I  am  innocent,  and  have  been 
made  a  prisoner  and  perhaps  condemned  to 
death  against  all  justice."  The  Lieutenant 
listened  gravely,  his  face  kind  and  merciful. 
"1  know  this,  M.  Tielman,"  he  said,  "and  at 
the  necessary  moment  1  will  speak  in  your 
behalf."  Reassured  by  these  words  of  hope, 
Mr.  £mile  Tielman  then  continued,  "1  should 
also  like  to  speak  in  defence  of  my  brother. 
You  see  before  you  about  forty  of  our  fellow 
citizens  made  prisoners.  I  now  ask  them  to 
testify  aloud  as  to  the  conduct  of  my  brother." 
During  this  time,  the  Burgomaster,  calm  and 
composed  had  remained  silent.    Now  he  said 
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Some  friend  called  out  to  bim,  "Haoe  ctmragt,  M.  TMman," 


simply:  "How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
us  to  fire,  as  we  had  no  firearms?"  But  at 
the  Burgomaster's  quiet  question,  a  fierce- 
looking  Westphalian  soldier  cried  out  in  a 
harsh  voice,  "Shut  up,  Schweinhurtd,  your 
son  fired  on  and  killed  our  general,  and  your 
cellar  was  full  of  bombs!"  Seeing  the  helpless- 
ness of  speech  in  the  face  of  these  absurd  and 
utterly  false  accusations,  the  Burgomaster  did 
not  try  to  answer.  He  knew  well,  and  all  the 
citizens  with  him  knew  that  his  son  had  not 
killed  the  German  general,  because  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  boy  and  knew  him  to  be 
an  inexperienced,  shy,  gentle  lad,  only  fifteen 


years  of  age,  who  did  not  even  know  bow  to 
handle  a  pistol;  but  they  knew  also  that  aH 
defence  would  be  useless  and  that  all  that 
remained  for  them  was  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  death.  During  this  time.  Lieutenant 
Wolff,  silent  and  grave,  seemed  to  be  thinking- 
All  was  silent  for  a  time,  i^ile  the  fear  and 
the  certainly  of  death  grew  steadily. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  officers  retired  again 
to  the  farm,  doubtless  to  consult  as  to  ■9Aat 
action  should  be  taken.  It  did  not  take  them 
long  to  decide.  A  supericH"  officer  advanced 
toward  the  group.  The  Burgnnaster,  in  a  last 
impulse  of  love  and  pity  for  his  son,  in  a  final 
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"/   boot,"   he  answered  proudly  and   threw  back   bis   head. 


effort  to  save  him,  said  to  the  officer,  in  a  voice 
vwy  calm  and  low;  "If  we  are  condemned, 
spue  at  least  this  child,  my  son,  that  he  may 
take  care  of  his  mother,  my  wife,"  These 
were  his  last  words.  "The  last  words,"  says 
the  account,  "of  a  man  whose  entire  .career 
was  that  of  a  loyal  citizen,  conscientious  in 
his  duties  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
difficult  functions,  a  model  father,  both  to 
his  children  and  to  his  fellow  citizens,"  The 
officers  replied  briefly  that  his  request  was 
impossible  and  gave  the  order  to  march.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  several  hundred  yards 
away   to   the  foot  of  a  little    hill.     There 


the  group  stopped.  The  condemned  ones, 
still  calm,  knelt  on  the  ground  and  waited 
bravely  for  death.  The  soldiers  formed  in 
a  half  circle  around  them,  an  under  officer, 
sword  in  hand,  waited  impatiently  for  the 
final  order.  A  brief  word  of  command,  a 
sword  raised,  the  quick  sharp  report  from 
several  guns,  and  the  victims  fell  forward 
on  the  earth,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The 
under  officer  advanced  toward  the  confused 
mass  to  separate  the  bodies,  and  to  see  if  a 
spark  of  life  still  remained  in  any  of  them. 
The  young  boy  moved  slightly.  A  pistol  shotfi 
finished  the  work,  and  that  was  all. 


The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Know 
He  Was  Dead 

His  Own  Story  of  What  the  War  Did  to  Him 
As  told  to  Bruce  Barton 


I  WAS  wandering  round  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  in  Washington  at  dinner  time,  [t 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  games  in  the 
world  in  these  days — ^wandering  round 
the  lobby  of  a  Washington  hotel  at 
dinner  time.  Every  man  in  the  country  who 
amounts  to  anything  is  spending  a  couple  of 
nights  a  month  in  an  upper  berth  on  his  way 
to  Washington;  and  one  has  only  to  wander 
round  the  lobbies  long  enough  to  meet  all  the 
folks  whom  he  has  ever  known. 

One  night  a  steel  man  from  Younptown, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  in  seven  years  dined  with 
me;  and  another  night  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Binningham;  and  the  third  night, 
while  I  was  wondering  whom  the  sea  would 
wash  up,  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  turned 
around  to  discover  a  man  1  had  once  written 
an  article  about.  He  is  a  tall  man,  with  the 
alert,  sharp  look  that  we  like  to  think  of  as 
typically  American.  He  must  be  forty-seven 
or  eight,  and,  from  small  beginnings  he  has 
built  a  fortune.  The  article,  as  I  remember  it. 
was  called  "From  Nothing  to  $200,000  a 
Year." 

He  grasped  my  ann,  declaring  that  I  must 
have  been  sent  by  Heaven  to  share  his  dinner 
that  night:  and  so  we  started  off  to  the 
dining  room,  he  talking,  and  1  wondering  what 
in  tlw  world  he  had  done  to  himself.  He 
must  have  dyed  his  mustache,  I  decided:  no, 
he  had  changed  tailors :  no — but  sonulbing  had 
happened  to  him.  My  memory  for  faces  is 
pretty  good,  and  he  certainly  was  a  different 
man  from  the  one  I  had  written  about  two 
years  before. 

We  found  our  table,  and  I  set  to  work  at 
once,  as  we  newspaper  men  do,  pulling  out 
the  stops  that  start  the  stories.  The  stop 
marked  "  Family"  and  the  stop  marked 
"Business"  and  the  stop  marked  "Health" 
and  finally  the  stop  marked  "War." 
The  last  one  worked:    in  answer  to  it  he 


drew  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  mine,  and 
began.     .    .    . 

"  1  have  wanted  a  chance  to  see  you,"  he 
said,  "to  thank  you  for  the  nice  things  you 
said  in  that  article." 

I  told  him  1  was  glad  he  liked  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued  slowly,  "  I  did  like  it. 

At  the  time  I  liked  it  very  much.    But " 

He  hesitated  and  then  glanced  up  with  that 
boyishly  frank  smile  that  has  been  worth  at 
least  half  a  million  to  him,  and  went  on:  "I'm 
inclined  to  believe  you  had  the  facts  all  wron^ 
none  the  less.  You  called  me  one  of  the 
livest  men  in  the  Middle  West  or  something 
like  that;  and  along  about  eighteen  months 
afterwards  I  discovered  that  I  was  just  about 
as  good  as  dead." 

He  paused,  and  I  said  nothing,  not  wanting 
to  spoil  the  good  start.  It  sounded  worth 
waiting  for:    and  after  a  minute  he  continued. 

"  In  a  way  that  article  was  a  kind  of  mile- 
stone in  my  life.  It  came  just  about  the  high 
water  mark  of  my  satisfaction  with  myself.  I 
was  pretty  welt  content  with  my  life  in  those 
days;  and  the  way  you  wrote  me  up  added 
even  a  little  more  to  the  sum  total  of  my 
complacency.  AH  that  about  how  I  bou^t 
the  business  on  a  shoe  string,  and  built  it  up; 
and  how  1  jumped  across  the  water  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  when  most  of  the 
others  were  expecting  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
got  enough  orders  to  keep  the  factory  busy  for 
three  years — it  al!  sounded  veiy  good  as  you 
told  it. 

"About  the  first  of  January,  1915,  it  seemed 
to  dawn  on  people  all  of  a  sudden  that,  in  my 
quiet  fashion,  I  had  been  building  quite  a 
business.  Men  who  had  only  nodded  to  me 
before,  began  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  be 
pleasant,  i  was  invited  to  go  on  the  board  tt 
one  of  the  best  banks  in  town:  and  sometimes 
I  would  overhear  a  remark  about  myself  4s  I 
walked  down  between  the  tables  In  a  restaurant, 
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;ind  of  a  our  plant  and  get  ready  for  orders  from  the 
lear,  but  Government.  I  was  immersed  in  the  business 
pleasant  day  and  night — but  something  had  happened 
It  to  the  to  me  just  the  same.  The  whole  routine,  of  a 
J  wanted  sudden,  began  to  bore  me.  There  were  days 
>u  wrote  when  1  was  tempted  to  sell  out  and  put  my 
lyself.  whole  stake   into  Government   bonds.      If   I 

could  have  thought  of  anything  to  do,  after- 
detached  wards,  I  wouid  have  sold  out  too.  But  there 
II  minute     was  the  rub.    There  was  nothing  1  wanted  to 

do 

tly  shift-        "  Right  when  the  thing  was  at  its  worst,  I 

got  a  cable  from  our  man  in  Paris,  asking  me 
of   Cecil     to  come  across  at  once.    And — half  glad  of  the 

excuse  to  get  away — I  hastily  packed  a  trunk 

and  got  my  passport  and  set  out  on  the  first 
s  just  a     ship.    Have  you  been  across  since  the  war?" 
pened  to         I  shook  my  head. 

rk  which  "Well,  if  you  are  completely  satisfied  with 
ley  were  your  life,  don't  do  it.  Take  my  advice  and 
,  on  the     stay  on  this  side — that  is  if  you  are  completely 

satisfied.  I  don't  believe  any  man  can  see 
'  Rhodes  what  I  saw  in  France,  and  not  have  a  monkey 
tiat  you  wrench  thrown  into  his  smoothly  running 
in,  have  machinery.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand 
me/  he  yet  exactly  what  it  was  that  happened  over 
is  a  big  there.  But  take  one  or  two  things  just  for  ex- 
ve  more     ample. 

ith — and  "  I  was  at  dinner  in  Paris  a  day  or  two  after 
/  vxint.'  my  arrival.  It  was  a  simple  dinner  so  far  as 
sn't  it?  the  food  and  furnishings  went,  but  quite  a 
tive.  It  good  group  of  people  was  there.  I  don't  speak 
ain  after  any  French  but  most  of  them  spoke  English 
thought  after  a  fashion;  and  I  was  quite  happy  to  be 
;h  I  had     present. 

same  fix  "Our  hostess  took  me  around  the  drawing 
/  wartt,'  room,  introducing  me  to  one  and  another,  ind 
ould  try     saying  some  pleasant  things  about  me.     By 

the  time  we  had  completed  the  circuit  f  was 
ige,  and     feeling    very    well    content — you    know    the 
■y  didn't     feeling  one  has  when  he  has  an  idea  that  he 
hat  was     has  made  a  rather  good  impression, 
ig  worse         "Over  in  the  corner  a  young  woman  was 

standing,  the  most  attractive  young  woman 
/et,  and     in  the  company,  by  the  way,  and  beside  her  a 

rather  insignificant-looking  youngster  m  uni- 
"  When     form. 

nothing  "'Madeline,'  said  our  hostess,  laying  her 
)e  dead.  handontheyoungwoman'sarm,'l  want  you  to 
V  years,     meet  Mr.  Frazer;  Mr.  Frazer  is  one  of  the 

A  man     leading  business  men  of  America.' 
ear,  the        "The  girl  glanced  up  at  me,  ahd  a  curious 
IS  busier     thing  happened.    You  know  there  is  a  certain 
entered     magic  in  that  word.  Business,  in  this  country. 
» enlarge     We  are  accustomed  to  defer  a  good  bit  to 
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Business  Men  over  here;  one  who  has  been  in 
Business  and  done  pretty  well  gets  rather  used 
to  having  folks  pay  attention  to  him.  The 
young  woman,  named  Madeline,  glanced  up: 

" '  I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  ot  Mr. 
Frazer's  acquaintance,'  she  said,  with  an 
accent  that  was  very  chaiming.  And  then,  as 
deliberately  as  though  1  did  not  exist,  she 
turned  back  to  the  insignificant-looking  chap 
at  her  side  and  began  plying  him  with  questions 
in  French. 

"The  evening  was  not  a  successful  one 
for  me.  It  had, started  wrong  and  it  con- 
tinued wrong.  Everybody  tried  to  be 
gradous.  But  it  was  as  though  their  manner 
said  more  plainly  than  words:  'We  mean  to 
be  nice  to  you.  But  you  see  we  have  passed 
on  out  of  your  world  into  another,  and  really 
you  know,  you  and  the  things  you  represent 
don't  interest  us  at  all.' 

"  I  left  the  party  rather  early,  feeling  a  bit 
dissatisfied  and  resentful.  Yet  with  my  resent- 
ment, there  went  along  something  else — a  sug- 
gestion of  dissatisfaction,  that  I  found  it  hard 
to  analyze  or  account  for."    He  laughed. 

"Dissatisfaction — toitb  myse^.  Can  you 
imagine  it — in  me  ? 

"That  was  the  start.  And  almost  every 
day  for  the  next  week  something  happened  to 
rock  my  little  self-sufficient  universe— just  little 
things,  but  piling  up  into  a  mass  that  made  me 
strangely  uncomfortable. 

"  I  went  over  to  a  big  military  hospital  one 
afternoon.  A  young  doctor  showed  us  about. 
We  walked  through  the  different  wards — here  a 
big  room,  very  quiet — filled  with  beds,  and  in 
each  one  a  great  burning  pairof  eyes  that  fixed 
themselves  upon  us— it  was  only  the  eyes  that 
one  remembered — great,  hot,  searching  eyes. 
And  another  room,  sunny  and  bright,  where 
were  men  on  their  way  back  to  recovery. 

"A  German  soldier  was  seated  there  in  the 
sun,  a  shell-shock  victim.  As  we  came  opposite 
him,  some  cog  inside  his  shattered  nervous 
system  slipped;  his  mouth  fell  open  and  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot  like  a  man  with  a 
horrible  convulsing  chill.  It  made  me  shudder; 
i  glanced  off  quickly  to  the  next  man — a 
British  Tommy.  He  caught  my  glance,  and 
smiled — poor  chap,  the  gas  had  nearly  done 
for  him.  He  was  hoarse-voiced,  and  weak, 
but  cheerful  none  the  less.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  laid  it  on  the  aim  of  the  quaking 
Gennan-;  and  looking  up  at  us  smiled — a 
wonderful  smile — I  can  see  it  yet. 


" '  Poor  devil,'  he  wheezed, '  poor — devil — he 
— got  his — didn't  he?' 

"  We  passed  on  quickly.  But  I  could  not 
forget  that  bit  of  drama  if  1  lived  a  hundred 
years.  The  two  men  side  by  side — enemies, 
by  the  decree  of  their  governments.  At  each 
other's  throats  a  week  before,  struggling  each 
to  cut  short  the  little  span  of  life  belonging  to 
the  other.  Enemies — yet  something  had  been 
bom  inside  the  hearts  of  them,  that  made  it 
possible  for  each  to  forget  his  own  suffering 
in  his  solicitude  and  sympathy  for  the  other. 
What  had  happened  to  them?  What  had  they 
brought  back  out  of  this  hell  that  we  call  war 
which  1  had  missed? 

"  My  buoyancy  came  back  a  bit  as  I  got  out 
into  the  open  air.  I  mustn't  let  myself  get 
sentimental,  I  said.  It  made  one  feel  good  to 
know  that  men  of  ordinary  stuff  could  develop 
really  noble  qualities  under  the  test.  Very 
fine,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  seen  it.  But  after 
all  it  was  not  they,  but  I,  and  men  of  my 
type,  who  must  continue  to  handle  the  world. 

"The  day  before  I  sailed!  dropped  into  our 
office  to  leave  some  final  instructions;  and  while 
I  talked  there  sounded  in  the  hall  outside 
a  curious,  uneven  footstep.  The  door  opened, 
and  who  should  come  in  but  Paul,  the  little 
fellow  who  had  been  our  bookkeeper  before  the 
war.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rather  shabby 
uniform,  and  his  face  had  changed  so  that  1 
did  not  recognize  him  at  first.  It  was  older, 
and  more  drawn.  1  was  caught  by  it,  and  by 
a  kind  of  dignity  in  his  look  that  was  new  and 
strange. 

"'Paul,'  I  exclaimed.  'Well,  well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  Glad  you  could  come  up  while  1 
was  here.' 

"A  smile  broke  over  his  honest  face. 

"'1  come  back,  Mr,  Frazer,'  he  cried,  'In 
a  few  days  I  come  back  to  work.  I  am  dis- 
charge. You  see' — pointing  down,  'you  see 
I  have  lost  the  leg.* 

"  For  the  first  time  then  I  noticed  it.  One  leg 
was  gone  at  the  knee. 

" '  You  poor  boy,'  I  cried  in  quick  sympathy. 
'Poor,  brave  boy ' 

"'Poor?'  he  repeated  in  surprise,  'Poor? 
No,  no,  Mr.  Frazer,  I  give  the  leg  for  France. 
I  am  rich.    Rich — for  France.' 

"I  put  my  arm  around  his  shoulder,  and  I 
have  never  felt  so  much  like  crying  since  my 
kid  days.  Simple-hearted,  common  little  chap, 
that  he  was,  with  never  a  spark  of  originality 
in  him  before— nothing  to  make  us  suppose 
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■  soul —  really  afford.     Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that 

ed  with  I  should  find  happiness  in  proportion  as  it  did 

lall  and  cost,  that  the  deeper  it  cut  into  the  realm  of  " 

[lis  boss  real   sacrifice  the  more  satisfaction  in  it   I 

ever,  as  might  have, 

>ugh  to  "  But  it  took  some  time  for  me  to  find  a 
place  where  i  would  be  any  good  in  this  war," 

le,  since  he  continued. 

y.    My  "1  was  too  old  for  the  service,  in  addition 

thrown,  to  all  my  other  lacks.    I  was  not  the  kind  of 

led  had  man  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wanted  for  the  great 

r  was  I,  things  it  is  doing.     But  I  found  my  place." 

iy  own  His  face  beamed.    "  I  found  it  about  a  week 

aul after  I  got  back.    For  the  last  four  months  1 

urn  the  have  been  in  my  ofTice  only  four  times.    The 

>  across,  rest  of  the  time  I  divide  between  here  and 

Bad  home,  working  for  the  Red  Cross." 

always  His  face  lighted  at  the  words:    there  was  a 

ip  neck  sudden  new  resonance  in  his  tone.    It  came  over 

Id  be  a  me  in  a  flash  that  this  was  the  secret  of  the 

ivonian,  change  in  him:    it  was  this  that  had  made  him 

ugh  the  young.     From   the   pocket  of  his  coat,   he 

;  about  pulled  out  a  map  of  a  middle  western  state — 

is  very  his  own — and  spread  it  on  the  table  between 

himself  us. 

.    Such  "There's  my  Kingdom,"  he  exclaimed  boy- 

ps,  and  ishly.    "I  want  to  show  you  how  I've  got  it 

eWorld  organized.     If  the  Steel  Trust  or  the  Food 

w  that  Administration     or    the     Imperial    German 

roll  of  Government  has  got  anything  better  in  the 

I,  when  way  of  organization,  they've  got  to  show  me. 

ing  it?'  Here  (pointing  to  the  capital)  is  my  ofTice. 

in  bed.  Here  and  here  and  here  and  here  are  my  county 
offices.     I've  got  the  president  of  a  bank  in 

I  satis-  one  of  them,  and  a  big  wholesale  grocer  in 

;med  to  another,  and  the  best  lawyer  in  our  state  over 

X  days,  at  this  one,  and  so  on.     Not  a  fellow  in  the 

lack— it  bunch  that  isn't  good  for  at  least  twenty-five 

■a  year  thousand  a  year  in  his  own  job.    !  didn't  ask 

1  has  no  them  to  come  in,  either:    I  just  ordered  'em  in. 

>t  think  1  told  them  that  it  wasn't  a  sacrifice,  it  was  an 

nan  has  opportunity — that  it  would  make  new  men  of 

ichieve-  'em —  add  years  to  their  lives.    And  by  George, 

i  to  me.  it's  done  that  very  thing,  too. 

modem  "Every  one  of  those  fellows  knows  exactly 

>me  no  how  many  local  chapters  he  has  in  his  county 

:k-layer  and  who  the  officers  are,  and  whether  they're 

to  me  good,    bad,    or   indifferent.      Every    chapter 

L  to  the  gets  a  letter  every  Monday  morning,  pointing 

id  com-  out  just  how  it  stands  in  its  work  in  comparison 
with  the  other  chapters  of  the  same  size,  in  its 

Liberty  district.    We  play  'em  off  against  each  other 

yself  to  like  salesmen  in  a  sales  ctxitest. 

ir,  even  " ' Smithville,'  we  say,  'is  five  sweaters  and 

I  could  $12$  ahead  of  Jonesville  this  wed<,  but  Jones- 
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ville  is  coming  strong,  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  the 
President,  said :  '  We  expect  to  pass  Smithville 
within  the  next  ten  days.'"  Maybe  you  think 
that  doesn't  put  them  on  their  toes. 

"Some  of  the  other  states  have  had  trouble 
getting  yarn  and  cloth,  but  not  us.  We've 
got  three  months'  supply,  and  we're  going  to 
keep  that  much  ahead  of  the  game  right 
along.  A  week  ago  yesterday  my  office  had  a 
S.  O.  S.  call  from  Milton,  a  little  town  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  state.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  our  wool?'  they  shouted.  'Here 
we  are,  just  about  to  put  the  jinx  on  Earling- 
ton,  our  rival  town,  and  right  in  the  critical 
minute,  you  let  us  run  out  of  wool !'  They 
were  mad — mad  clear  through. 

"  It  didn't  do  me  any  good  to  explain  that 
we  had  shipped  them  a  big  box  and  that  it 
must  be  tied  up  on  a  side-track  somewhere. 
They  wanted  wool,  and  they  wanted  it  now." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  loud — 
the  kind  of  laugh  that  speaks  of  health  and 
optimism  and  joy  in  the  game. 

"Well,  you  can  just  bet  they  got  it.  1 
called  our  district  office  on  the  phone,  ordered 
a  motor  truck  and  sent  them  their  wool  across 
country  by  truck.  Every  sweater  that  comes 
out  of  that  town  in  the  next  three  weeks  will 
cost  me  personally  about  a  dollar  for  gasolene 
and  service — but  you  can  bet  your  life  I'm 
not  going  to  have  Milton  lose  out  against 
Earltngton  for  the  lack  of  wool.  That's  the 
way  we  do  things  in  our  district. 

*"  1  hated  to  come  away  this  time  even  for  a 
few  days,  but  1  just  had  to  do  it.  1  want  to 
find  out  why  our  stuff  isn't  getting  shipped 
faster.  And  I  want  to  know  what  part  of  the 
country  'over  there'  it's  going  to.  I've 
bought  a  map  of  the  battle  front  for  every  last 
chapter  in  our  state,  and  1  want  those  women 
to  know  not  only  that  they're  knitting  for 
soldiers  in  France,  but  where  the  soldiers  are, 
and  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they  live 
and  all  about  it.  I've  arranged  to  have  five 
men  tour  the  state  in  the  next  thirty  days 
telling  just  what  they  saw  in  France  and  how 
grateful  the  boys  are  to  our  women  back  in 
the  old  home  state.  .  .  ."  He  leaned  over 
and  half  whispered,  "  Don't  say  a  word  about 
it,  but  I'm  pulling  the  wires  to  see  if  1  can't 
get  a  message  from  Joffre  and  Pershing — 
regular  honest  to  goodness  cables  directed  to 
our  women.  And  if  1  get  'em,  I'm  going  to 
have  them  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  every  chapter  head.     .     .    .    That's 


what  1  call  sales  organization.  .  .  .  Say, 
why  don't  you  get  on  the  train  and  run  out 
there  with  me  to-morrow?  I'll  pay  the  ex- 
penses and  you  can  be  back  in  New  York  in 
three  days.  I  want  you  to  see  a  regular  Red 
Cross  state.  .  .  Greatest  bit  of  team  work 
you'll  ever  see.     .    ,    .    Will  you  come?" 

I  hated  to  refuse,  but  there  was  no  other 
way.    I  had  to  leave  for  F 
1  told  him;  he  seemed  ge 

"  I'd  love  to  have  you 
fully,  "it  would  make  a 
write  up,  .  .  .  I'd  1 
what  it's  done  for  a  lot  t 
codgers  in  the  state — i 
living  as  a  matter  of 
knocking  them,  remembe 
boat  not  so  long  ago.  Il 
rest  of  my  life  put 
months.  I  don't  know 
Red  Cross  is  doing  in  Eu 
printed  reports:  but  I 
eyes  what  it's  doing  ov 
war  were  to  stop  to-mo 
bandage  had  been  unrollt 
anesthetic  poured  out  fc 
Cross  campaigns  wouk 
a  million  times  their  cost 
of  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  come  to  under 
is  that  those  fellows  ooer 
ofdeath.  Havingmadetl 
ing  determined  in  their  o\ 
very  lives  if  necessary,  tl 
and  been  born  again. 
call  death  becomes  to  tb 
They  have  already  'lost 
them!'  They  are  like 
heard  last  Sunday,  who ' 
was  not  for  the  Lord  toi 
die.  God,  with  whom 
transferred  him  from  oi 
life  a  bit  more  unselfish." 

And  so  the  man  whos 
a  year,  and  who,  twelve  i 
have  laughed  aloud,  had 
of  an  interest  in  anythii 
business,  paid  our  checl 
his  room  to  show  me  hi 
And  1  remarked  again  tc 
him  out  of  the  dining  rot 
young  he  looks,  and  vig 
though  he  had  shed  his  o 

garment,  and  been  bom  

life  before  him." 


A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Soldier 

Painted  by  Sidney  H.  Riesenberg 


REVEILLE— Everybody  Up 
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dearest  hopes;  their  heart's  ambitions.  Poets 
lay  down  their  pens  to  hold  a  gun.  Musicians 
leave  the  golden  palaces  of  their  souls  for  the 
fields  of  battle  nor  turn  when  rattling  chains 
raise  the  drawbridge  forever  behind  them. 
But  these  are  little  things  to  give. 

And  yet  not  so  little  by  a  million  million 
fold  as  that  other  thing  that  all  must  give,  if 
America  desires  in  its  heart  of  hearts  that  its 
children,  and  its  children's  children,  shall  be 
anything  beyond  a  rac«  of  servants  and  a 
race  of  slaves. 

CANADA — ^THE  SUPREME  GIVER 

Canada  has  been  at  war  nearly  four  years. 
Canada  is  a  land  very  like  our  own;  its  people 
are  very  like  ourselves.  To  see  what  three 
years  of  war  would  do  to  a  land  like  ours  with 
a  population  like  ours,  1  went  to  Canada. 
And  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  every  man 
and  woman  and  child  in  America  could  go  to 
,  Canada,  too!  It  would  hurt  them;  as  war 
always  hurts.  It  would  awaken  them;  as  war 
always  awakens.  But  how  it  would  spirit- 
ualize and  inspire  them ! 

From  the  very  day  that  war  was  declared, 
Canada  began  to  give.  And  there  has  never 
been  one  moment's  cessation  in  that  giving. 
Of  men  she  has  given,  of  happiness;  of  courage; 
of  devotion  and  of  money — which  is  the  littlest 
thing  of  all  to  give,  but  which  means  so  very 
much  after  all.  Because  human  life  is  wasted, 
if  it  be  not  given  that  with  which  to  make  it 
effective. 

Canada  sent  33,000  men — ^all  volunteers — 
to  the  war  in  less  than  eight  weeks  from  the 
day  war  was  declared!  Think  of  that,  men 
of  America,  America,  to  equal  that  record, 
should  have  had  429,000  soldiers  in  France  on 
June  I,  1917. 

Canada  has  subscribed  $41^.000,000  to 
Victory  Loans.  This  of  course  covers  three 
years.  But  a  proportionate  subscription  of 
Liberty  Bonds  tn  America  would  amount  to 
$8,300,000,000.  In  America,  when  you  ask  a 
man  for  a  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross,  or 
the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  he  is  as  liable  as  not  to  attempt 
to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  has  just 
bought  Liberty  Bonds.  I  n  Canada,  the 
purchase  of  Victory  Loan  securities  is  no  more 
excuse  for  failing  to  give  to  other  charities 
than  would  be  the  purchase  of  Standard  Oil 
Bonds,  or  apartment  houses,  or  motor  cars. 
War  bonds  in  Canada  are  not  a  gift;  they  are 
an  investment. 


In  Canada  the  subsidiary  work  of  war,  that 
is  taken  care  of  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  similar  organ- 
izations, is  differently  grouped.  Canada  has 
had  to  send  to  the  firing  line  many  married 
men.  This  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund  as  a  means  of  caring 
arbitrarily  for  the  cases  of  widows  and  children 
which  could  not  be  systematized  under  gowm- 
ment  regulation.  In  addition  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  is  limited  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Canadians  all  envy  the  magni- 
ficent scope  of  our  own  Red  Cross.  But  this 
is  by  the  way.  Suffice  to  say  that,  to  these 
subsidiary  war  activities  Canada  has  given 
something  over  JS;$,ooo,ooo.  In  the  United 
States  this  would  mean  $1,100,000,000,  these 
amounts  being  figured  on  the  actual  basis  tbit 
the  United  States  has  thirteen  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  and  twenty  times  the  wealth. 

But  even  more  magnificent  than  the  vdiime 
of  the  giving,  is  the  spirit  of  it.  They  no  lonpr 
make  special  attempts  to  get  members  for 
the  Red  Cross.  If  a  man  or  woman  pve  a 
thousand  dollars,  what  does  it  signify  whicb 
dollar  of  that  thousand  lists  him  as  a  membei? 
As  long  as  the  whole  nation  belongs  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  spirit,  what  matters  it  how  many 
names  are  written  down  upon  a  paper? 

They  have  wonderful  office  staffs  voluntaiy 
and  unpaid,  composed  of  giris,  of  young 
widows  whose  husbands  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  They  have  given  up  tbar 
homes  to  help  the  country.  It  makes  one  gu|p 
a  little  to  see  them.  It  shows  one  how  much, 
how  very  much,  this  is  a  woman's  war,  after 
all.  It  may  be  the  men  that  do  the  fighting. 
But  it  is  the  women  that  stay  behind,  to  wqA. 
and  to  suffer.  To  watch  them,  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining, gentle  —  it  makes  one  want  to  kned 
and  kiss  the  hems  of  their  garments. 

And  the  stories  one  hears! 

The  old  father  and  mother  who  had  scrimped 
and  sacrificed  to  save  the  little  bit  of  money  to 
pay  their  way  down  to  see  their  son — their 
only  son — off  to  the  front  to  which  so  miiq' 
men  were  going  and  from  which  so  few  returned. 
They  reached  Montreal,  this  old  man,  thb 
clinging  little  woman.  -  They  saw  how  Canadi 
was  giving.  And  they,  too,  gave.  They 
gave  the  little  bit  of  money  that  was  to  then 
so  much.  They  gave  up  their  good  bye  to 
their  boy.  They  gave  what  meant  to  then 
their  dearest  thing  on  earth  and  turned  and 
went  back  again  to  their  lonely  hoxnt. 


There  are  countless  such  cases.  They  tell 
you  of  Indians  coming  down  from  the  wild 
countries  of  Hudson  and  James  bays  with  furs 
won  by  months  of  labor  and  hardship,  to 
give  an  even  half  of  all  they  have  gained  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  that  Canada  gives. 
It  is  that  Canada  is  a  nation  of  givers.  And 
that  is  why,  after  four  years  of  war,  one  sees 
in  Canada  so  few  signs  of  war.  Canadians 
have  their  burden.  Grievous  and  hard  and 
painful  it  is.  But  when  all  help  to  bear  it, 
then  to  each  one  it  becomes  the  lighter. 

And  that  is  why  the  gentleman  beside  me 
on  the  bench  spoke  so  quietly  of  the  only  son 
that  had  been  killed.  It  was  not  that  he 
loved  his  son  less.  It  was  that  he  loved  his 
son's  honor  more.  And  that  father,  quiet, 
brave,  uncomplaining,  has  become  to  me  the 
Spirit  of  Canada — that  Canada  that  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  give  its  sons  to  service  and  its 
daughters  to  suffering — to  give  itself  and  all 
it  possesses — to  the  end  that  liberty  and  democ- 
racy shall  not  vanish  from  the  earth.  Canada 
knows,  as  England  and  France  know — as  we 
are  beginning  to  know — that  there  are  things 
that  are  worse  than  death.  Life  upon  a  Hun- 
nish  earth  is  of  these  the  first.- 

And  so,  with  quiet  eyes,  with  firm,  fine  lips, 
Canada  gives;  gives  without  pomp  or  splendor; 
wthout  panoply  or  vaunt.  Her  wounds  are 
there.  Bitterly  they  throb  and  bum  and  ache, 
how  bitterly  only  Canada  knows.  But  they 
are  in  her  heart  and  in  her  soul — not  upon  her 
face. 

And  this  I  came  away  wanting,  above  all 
dse  on  earth,  to  tell  my  fellow  countrymen. 
For  what  Canada  has  faced,  we  are  facing. 
For  it  is  Canada's  war  no  longer.  It  is  no 
longer  England's  war,  or  France's,  or  Italy's. 
It  has  come  at  last  to  be  America's  war;  your 
war  and  my  war,  and  the  war  of  those  we  love. 
And  you  and  I  and  those  we  love  must  kilt 
and  be  killed,  must  fight  and  bleed  and 
suffer. 

There  is  no  end  to  this  war  in  sight.  No  one 
knows  what  will  come  after  this  war;  what 
chaos;  what  disorganization;  what  revolutions; 
what  suffering;  what  cataclysms,  social,  politi- 
cal, economic.  But  one  thing  can  we  know, 
and  that  surely.  That  never  again  will  the  old 
world  be  the  calm  and  gentle  place  that 
we  knew  and  dwelt  on  before  Teuton  bar- 
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barism  with  bared  fangs  leaped  upon  its 
■kindly  throat. 

We  will  lose  our  men  in  battle.  Tttat 
we  cannot  help.  Boys  that  we  love  will  be 
drowned  beneath  the  sickly  bellies  of  the  Ger- 
man submarines.  That  too  we  cannot  help. 
The  living  wastage  of  war  will  soon  begin  to 
return  to  us  in  all  its  ghastly  horror;  the 
wounded,  the  maimed,  the  crippled.  That, 
too,  is  but  the  price  that  we  must  pay  because 
in  our  ignorance  and  our  innocence  we  al- 
lowed a  nest  of  maniacs  to  grow  up  in  our 
midst  to  be  controlled  by  one  scrofulous 
paranoiac  whose  word  to  them  is  law  and  to 
us  death  and  dishonor.  And  that  we  will 
help;  and  as  soon  as  may  be. 

But  meanwhile  we  can  help.  We  can  help 
by  giving.  We  can  give  of  our  lives  when  our 
lives  are  needed.  We  can  give  of  our  happiness. 
We  can  give  of  our  comforts  and  our  luxuries. 
We  can  give  of  our  love,  our  devotion.  We 
can  give  of  our  service.  And  we  can  give  of 
our  money.  Would  you  consider  the  saving 
of  a  few  pieces  of  shining  metal;  a  few  strips 
of  crisp  paper;  if  the  saving  thereof  meant  the 
dishonor  of  your  daughter,  the  murder  of 
your  mother,  the  slaughter  of  your  brother, 
the  shooting  of  your  father  against  a  wall? 
And  yet  it  may  well  mean  these  things,  any 
or  all ! 

Money  is  good  only  because  there  stands 
behind  it  a  nation  great  enough,  and  honorable 
enough,  and  powerful  enough,  to  make  it 
good.  If  that  nation  fall,  then  its  money 
becomes  as  the  pebbles  on  the  shore,  as  the 
leaves  upon  the  forest's  rotting  mold.  What 
will  it  avail  a  man  if  he  saves  his  money  and 
sacrifices  his  countryP  For,  his  country  gone, 
then  will  his  protection  be  gone.  So  that 
not  only  will  he  lose  his  money,  but  he  will 
lose  as  well  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those 
he  loves. 

Think  this  over,  men  and  women  of  America, 
and  carefully.  And  then  remember  that  it  is 
we  who  stand  in  the  breach,  with  shining 
sword  drawn,  to  defend  the  children  of 
civilization  against  the  Beast  of  Barbarism. 
And  then  ask  whether  it  shall  ever  be  said 
that  we,  of  America,  shall  fail  those  countless 
gallant  men  who,  for  liberty,  for  humanity, 
and  for  democracy,  have  laid  down  their  lives 
and  poured  out  their  blood  upon  a  thousand 
miles  of  sunlit,  smiling  land. 


IjKMlKAL  JUH^J   J.    ftKbHIMO.   U,   >>.   A. 

'  the  world  began  h;i5  done  such  a  great  constructive  work 
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WINSTON  SPENCErt  CHURCHILL 
tnto  fony  three  years  he  has  packed 
a  century  of  effort  and  achievement 

are  in  the  midst  of  great  personal  danger 
you  are  so  absorbed  in  what  goes  on  about 
you  that  it  is  only  after  you  have  reached  the 
zone  of  safety  that  you  realize  what  you  have 
been  up  against. 

1  now  know  what  it  feels  like  to  imagine 
yourself  dead.  It  happened  one  day  last 
September  when  I  was  in  Gorizia,  then  tempo- 
rarily among  the  redeemed — once  the  high 
hope  of  Italian  valor  and  now  one  of  its 
graveyards.  I  had  crossed  the  historic  Isonzo 
River  under  a  rain  of  shells  and  had  made  my 
way  into  the  central  section  of  the  town.  My 
companion*  a  famous  English  war  corres- 
pondent, got  the  inspiration  to  take  a  snap- 
shot of  me  under  fire.  I  stood  up  against  the 
wreck  of  a  huge  public  fountain  over  which 
still  brooded  the  somewhat  battered  figure  of 
a  German  sculptor's  idea  of  Venus.  She 
looked  more  like  a  battered  Brunhilda,  how- 
ever. I  was  trying  to  look  as  pleasant  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances.  No  sooner 
had  my  friend  snapped  the  shutter  than  I 
heard  a  terrific  din.  I  thought  that  the 
world  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end.     The 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 
A  famous  Britisher  who,  in  spite 
of  all  criticism,  is  a  great  patriot 

stucco  building  behind  me  was  blown  to 
fragments;  the  air  became  a  mass  of  flying 
plaster;  my  spectacles  were  smashed  and  i 
stood  there  choked  and  shocked.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  I  was  dead.  Then  I  beard 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  I  knew  that  i  was  still  alive. 

haig:  every  inch  a  master 
But  this  is  a  digression.  I  really  want  to 
try  to  tell  you  something  about  the  men  wham 
1  have  met  along  that  far-flung  highway  of  war' 
experience  so  studded  with  drama  and  so 
punctuated  with  thrills.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
ironies  of  the  stupendous  conflict  that  has 
made  the  whole  world  see  red,  that  the  most 
inhuman  of  performances  has  revealed  the 
most  human  of  people.  I  have  in  mind,  for 
example,  that  prince  of  soldiers.  Sir  [)ouglas 
Haig.  I  met  him  in  a  way  that  brought  out 
very  vividly  the  impressive  fact  that  this  is  a 
war  of  swift  and  sudden  contrasts.  For  days 
1  had  followed  the  battle-line  from  the  En^ish 
Channel  down  to  where  the  vast  struggle  of 
the  Somme  had  begun.    The  whole  universe 
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SIR  EklC  GEDDES 
A  miracle  wrought  in  the  flam- 
,,  .  ing  forge  of  war  emergency   ■ 

disaster  just  the  same.  Nothing  ruffles  him. 
I  once  asked  him  how  he  felt  about  a  certain 
achievement — an  event,  by  the  way,  that 
registered  a  superb  personal  heroism — and  he 
replt^:    "  It  was  just  part  of  the  day's  work." 

Haig  is  a  curious  contrast  with  KomilofT 
and  BrusilofT.  Like  the  Latin  soldiers  of 
eminence-^Nivelle  for  instance — these  two 
Russians,  who  are  really  imposing-looking 
men,  have  a  tendency  to  go  up  in  the  air.  1 
remember  distinctly  how  Brusiloff  came  to 
Petrograd  while  I  was  there  and  was  rubbed 
the  wrong  way  by  Kerensky.  His  eyes  flashed, 
his '  shoulders  heaved  like  a  melodramatic 
queen,  and  yet  when  the  smoke  of  this  conver- 
satioi^al  tumult  cleared  away  you  found 
oiit  that  the  whole  row  was  about  a  suggestion 
that  the  color  of  certain  uniforms  be  changed! 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  very  naturally 
brings  up  that  Darling  of  Destiny.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill.  If  Lloyd  George's  career 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  war,  then 
Winston's — everybody  in  England  calls  him 
"  Winston  " — is  the  most  amazing.  I  nto  forty- 
three  years  he  has  packed  several  centuries  ofl 


MARECHAL  JOSEPH  JOFFRE 

"Papa"  JolTre,  the  darling  of  the  French  Republic,  is 

fat  and  paternal.    All  the  sunshine  and  Eood-humor  of 

the  Ffench  people  seem  to  be  reflected  in  nis  jovial  face 
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journalist,  a  scandal- 
zer  of  a  noble  calling, 
that  his  enemies  claim 
thing  above  all  others, 
ice  said  to  me  shortly 
he  shell  shortage  had 
bumed  in  the  streets 
ade  upon  his  lifet    "  I 
'  pound  i  have  in  the 
y  convictions." 
who  worked  just  the 
es.    He  has  called  me 
up  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    By  that   time 
he  had  already  done 
three  hours'  work  in 
bed.     But  he  is  not 
a  bed-worker  of  the 
Mark    Twain    type 
who  remained  under 
cover  because  it  was 
easier  than  to  get  up. 
1  always  tell  North- 
cliffe  that  he  is  really 
half  American  and  I 
think   that    secretly 
makes  him  feel  very 
proud. 

A  remarkable  ftg" 
ure  in  British  Imper- 
ial iife  to-day  is  the 
least-known.  I  mean 
General  j.  C.  Smuts, 
the  great  Boer  leader 
who  has  become, 
so  far  as   public 
service  is  concerned, 
I  George  and  Geddes. 
ndon  in  1915  when  he 
perial  War  Conference, 
iversea   Premiers  and 
/as  the  most  romantic 

to  London  1  went  into 
:  Savoy  Hotel  to  get 

morning  custom.  No 
I  in  my  chair  than  1 
ear.  1  recognized  him 
id  immediately  got  up 

take  my  place.  Gen- 
I  insisted  that  I  keep 
gside  the  ciiair  during 
s  being  shaved.  1  wisti- 
my  hair  cut,  my  nails 
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manicured,  and  every  job  that  could  be  done 
in  a  barber  shop,  because  Smuts,  who  speaks 
English  with  a  Cambridge  accent,  is  one  ii  the 
rare  personalities  of  the  war. 

When  he  reached  London  at  the  time  i 
mention  he  expected  to  stay  four  weeks.  He 
has  been  there  ever  since.  Whenever  Britain 
wants  a  complicated  job  done.  Smuts  is  sent 
to  do  it.  It  may  be  a  speech  to  striking  coal- 
miners,  a  mission  to  the  French  armies,  a 
journey  to  the  Italian  front. 

Out  of  that  chance  barber-shop  meeting 
develi^jed  a  friendship  which  I  value  very 
highly.  I  saw  Smuts  many  times  afterward. 
His  face  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  worid. 
It  is  not  the  sadness  bom  of  the  wrecked 
national  hopes  of  those  gallant  Boers  however. 
When  you  come  to  know  Smuts  you  find 
that  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  an  iron-handed 
soldier  there  is  a  fine  spiritual  side  to  his 
nature. 

Since  1  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Kerov 
sky  it  might  be  well  perhaps  for  me  to  tett 
you  something  about  him.  With  the  exceptkn 
of  Lloyd  George  he  is  the  most  remarkable 
personality  that  1  have  met  in  the  war.  Cn^ 
tainly  no  other  conspicuous  figure  had  such  a 
spectacular  entrance  upon  the  great  stage 
of  world  events;  none  wait  into  such-dramatic 
eclipse.  Although  prophecy  has  no  place  in 
the  shifting  vocabulary  of  the  war,  I  stil 
believe  that  Kerensky,  or  rather  the  force 
that  projected  him  into  power,  may  come  back. 
It  was  Kerensky  more  than  any  other  nun 
who  made  the  Russian  Revolution  possible: 
Himself  a  human  volcano  in  almost  contiinioDS 
eruption,  he  was  the  Great  Restrainer  of  the 
Revolt.  In  America  we  would  have  called 
Kerensky  a  second  Henry  Clay  in  that  he 
was  the  supreme  pacificator.  I  heard  hnn 
make  his  great  speech  before  the  Councfl 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates.  It 
was  not  only  a  hostile  body  but  the  speakef^s 
life  was  In  danger.  Yet  he  walked  calmly— 
almost  like  a  man  exalted — to  the  end  of  the 
platform,  raised  his  hand  and  before  he  had 
spoken  a  hundred  words  the  crowd  was  cowed. 

LLOYD  George's  remarkable  personauty 
It  took  me  back  to  an  almost  identical 
experience  with  Lloyd  George.  He  was  then 
Minister  of  Munitions  and  I  journeyed  with 
him  to  the  quaint  city  of  Bristol  w^iere  he 
went  to  speak  before  the  Labor  Congress.  At 
that  time  labor,  as  alwajrs,  was  in  a  state  of 
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O  Underwood  A  Undcnvooi 

GENERAL  RETAIN 
The  silent,  ascetic  general  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  western  front 
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namic  power.  He  is  the  Roosevelt  of  British 
public  life,  but  with  this  difference;  he  keeps 
the  Maxim  silencer  clamped  down  on  his 
tongue.  I  have  rarely  met  a  man  so  silent 
and  yet  so  active.  He  is  big,  broad,  athletic — 
a  glutton  for  work.  He  helped  Lloyd  George 
make  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  there 
are  many  people  in  Great  Britain  to-day  who 
believe  that  he  has  a  good  chance  to  become 
Prime  Minister. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  most  striking 
public  figure  in  France  was  Alexander  F.  Ribot, 
who  at  eighty-three  became  Premier,  I  shall 
always  rem^nber  the  first  time  I  met  him.  He 
was  Minister  of  Finance  and  he  stood  near  a 
window  in  the  splendid  old  Louvre  Palace 
in  a  half  shadow.  He  had  on  a  black  skull 
cap.  With  his  straggly  white  hair  and  tangled 
white  beard,  his  deep  piercing  eyes  and  sunken 
cheeks,  he  looked  just  as  if  he  had  stepped  out 
of  a  Rembrandt  etching.  Ribot  has  weathered 
many  a  ministerial  storm.  He  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  affection  for  America,  based,  for 
one  thing,  on  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  bom 
in  Chicago. 

There  never  was  a  greater  contrast  in  type 
than  exists  between  those  three  great  French 
soldiers — ^Joffre,  Nivelle,  and  Petain — who  have 
successively  been  the  military  hope  of  our 
sister  Republic.  PSre  Joffre  is  fat  and  paternal, 
slouchy  and  almost  slovenly  about  his  dress, 
and  looks  as  if  he  enjoyed'  what  he  ate. 
Nivelle  is  smart,  alert,  and  wears  his  clothes 
immaculately.  Petain  is  more  of  the  ascetic 
for  he  is  tall,  aloof,  and  silent.  Like  Haig  he 
gives  you  the  impression  of  senous-mindedness. 
1 1  begets  confidence. 

AN    IMPRESSION  OF  GENERAL   PERSHING 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  the  one  personality 
of  the  war  in  Europe  that  concerns  us  most. 
I  met  him  under  conditions  that,  had  they  been 
staged  for  the  occasion,  could  not  have  been 
more  impressive.  For  nearly  two  years  1  had 
followed  the  trail  of  the  guns.  I  had  seen 
millions  of  men  under  many  flags,  up  and  down 
the  thousand-mile  battle  front.  Late  one 
afternoon  last  October  I  got  out  of  a  train  at 
a  little  town  in  France  and  climbed  aboard  a 
waiting  motor  car.  Up  and  down  the  platform 
of  the  station  moved  lithe,   lean,   bronzed, 


smooth-faced  men  in  khaki.  I  heard  voices 
saying:  "  Cut  out  that  noise"  and  "  Let's  beat 
it  back  to  camp,  Bill."  It  was  like  music  to 
my  ear.  1  suddenly  realized  that,  after  much 
wandering  amid  strange  peoples  and  stranger 
tongues,  I  had  at  last  come  to  my  own. 

A  few  moments  later  1  was  speeding  up  the 
poplar-lined  road.  Twilight  was  coming  on 
and  the  hills,  red  and  brown  in  their  autumnal 
mantle,  looked  strangely  wistful.  The  great 
silence  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  hideous 
tumult  of  battle  that  had  pounded  my  ears  so 
long.  We  came  to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  hi^way. 
I  looked  to  the  right  and  there,  whipped  out 
by  the  winds  of  France  and  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  full  upon  it,  1  saw  the 
most  moving  sight  that  I  have  yet  bdield  in 
the  war.  It  was  the  American  flag  unfurled 
over  the  soil  of  the  Great  Redemption.  No 
spectacle,  not  even  the  unexpected  emerging 
of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  battle  order  out 
of  the  haze  of  the  Scotch  coast  one  aftemooQ 
last  March,  or  the  sight  of  Cadoma's  men 
in  their  last  charge  up  the  hell-swept  slopes 
of  Monte  San  Gabriele,  touched  me  or  moved 
me  so  much. 

At  the  end  of  this  journey  I  rattled  into  a 
small  French  city,  climbed  the  steps  of  a  big 
square  building  which  flew  the  American  and 
French  flags,  and  ahnost  before  1  knew  it  my 
hand  had  been  grasped  by  a  big,  broad, 
superb-looking  man,  with  deep  lines  in  tas 
face  and  an  appealing  sadness  in  his  eyes. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  held  you 
fast  and  made  you  feel  that  here  was  a  real 
person.    It  was  General  Pershing. 

When  1  left  him  that  night  he  said:  "You 
will  probably  speak  and  write  to  many  peo(^ 
when  you  get  back  home.  Tell  them  for  me 
that  the  American  troops  in  France  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  whole  country  is  bdiind 
them." 

This  is  the  message  that  I  would  leave  with 
you  and  through  you  to  all  the  pea^t  who 
read  The  Red  CroS^  Magazine.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  them  to  apply  tbdr 
grateful  antidote  to  the  wounds  of,  war  but 
their  task  will  not  be  complete  until  they  and 
all  their  neighbors,  show  by  word  and  deed 
as  with  hand  and  purse — that  they  ace  heart 
and  soul  with  those  gallant  troops  ovo'^ras. 


"Just  Trust  Uncle  Sam" 

By  Frazier  Hunt 


THE  three  old-fashioned  graces  somehow  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  these  days  of 
war.    We  think  of  them  as  being  virtues  that  lived  only  in  those  already  half-forgotten 
times  when  the  world  was  not  mad. 
But,  more  than  ever  before,  they  are  needed  now  to  soften  and  mellow  our  hours 
of  doubt  and  questionings  and  misgivings. 
We  need  Faith  in  America. 
We  must  hold  Hope  for  the  world's  future. 

We  must  exercise  Charity  toward  those  who  are  doing  their  best — despite  mbtakes,  failures, 
delays — despite  everything. 

Theother  day  alittle  thirteen-year-old  girl,  quite  appropriately  namedGrace — Mistress  Grace  . 
Blayney,  of  busy,  excited,  war-thrilled  New  York  City — sort  of  led  the  way  to  all  of  this.  To 
an  olive-drab,  sleeveless  sweater-vest,  knit  by  Mistress  Blayney,  according  to  Red  Cross  standards 
and  sent  by  the  organization  along  with  30,000  other  sweaters  to  New  York's  draft  cantonment 
at  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island,  was  pinned  a  note  written  on  pink  stationery.  A  private  in  Com- 
pany H,  306th  Infantry,  N.  A.,  receiving  the  sweater  found  the  note.  And  this  is  what  Mistress 
Grace  had  written  to  this  unknown  soldier  in  the  big,  round  script  that  you  might  expect  a 
thirteen-year-old  girl  to  use: 

Dear  Soldier  Boy: 

]  hope  this  sweater  will  keep  you  warm  and  comfy.  [  am  thirteen  years  old  and  1  have  had  a  lot  of 
fun  knitting  it,  and  I  have  been  very  happy  to  think  that  it  may  help  some  soldier  boy. 

1  suppose  that  there  will  be  many  times  when  you  will  be  discouraged  and  feel  pretty  bad.  Well,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  just  trust  Uncle  Sam.  Everything  is  going  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  end  and  so  you 
just  want  to  trust  America. 

We  are  al!  going  to  help  you,  soldier  boys. 

Your  little  friend, 

Grace  Blayney. 

just  trust  Uncle  Sam  ! 

Surely  the  people  of  this  great  country  can  learn  much  from  the  very  simple  and  sweet 
philosophy  of  this  little  thirteen-year-old  patriot. 

Trust  America  ! 

Go  east  or  west  or  north  or  south  from  wherever  you  may  be — even  just  start  in  one  direction 
for  a  hundred  or  a  trifling  thousand  miles.  See  the  great,  wonderful  country  America  has  and  is. 
Feel  the  strong,  full  pulse  of  the  hundred  million  people.  See  miles  of  homes  resting  neighborly 
together  with  a  Red  Cross  sign  of  service  and  humanity  in  each — and  realize  that  in  every  one 
of  these  same  Red  Cross  homes  there  are  Liberty  Bonds. 

Talk  with  the  thousands  of  American  mothers  who  have  given  their  sons  that  the  worid 
riiight  go  free — and  feel  thegreat  thrill  of  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  ready  and  waiting 
to  make  the  sacrifice.  See  the  millions  of  fertile  acres  now  popping  with  growing  crops — and 
other  millions  of  acres  dotted  with  grazing  cattle  that  will  feed  the  world. 

Then  when  you  come  back  home  you'll  believe  with  little  Mistress  Grace  that  all  America 
has  to  do  is  just  to  trust  Uncle  Sam. 


Drawn  by  W.  I'.  Benda 


Road  to  Jericho 


rV  Fellows  Johnston 

:  Cdonel,"  "The  Deien  of  Waiting,"  Etc.) 

A  hoard  of  gold  it  bore  along 
To  barter  and  to  buy, 
But  on  the  road,  by  thieves  beset. 
It,  too,  was  left  to  die. 

rliffs  The  Son  of  God  came  down  that  way 

To  succour  and  to  save, 
To  bind  its  wounds,  to  heal  its  sin 
To  lift  it  from  the  grave. 

La,  He  too,  went  upon  His  way 
When  He  had  paid  the  price. 
Marked  by  the  red,  red  lines  that  make 
The  Cross  of  Sacrifice, 

UT 

Now  onward  to  our  Jericho 
""  We  press  with  bated  breath. 

For  evil  grows  the  way.  and  dark. 
On  every  hand  stalks  death. 

The  robber  hordes  that  strip  and  slay 
'""*  Take  more  than  gold,  forsooth. 

They  kill  our  holiest  of  Hopes — 
They  take  all  Love— all  Youth! 

Oh,  who  shall  staunch  such  world-wide  w 
Such  universe  of  painP 
And  who  has  oil  and  wine  enough? 
And  must  they  cry  in  vain? 

Nay!    On  the  road  to  Jericho 
'^'^  There  be  a  million  now. 

Who  bear  Christ's  pity  in  their  hearts. 
His  sign  upon  their  brow. 

And  millions  more  shall  follow  them 
To  bind  and  to  restore. 
Till  all  the  highway  is  made  safe 
And  war  shall  be  no  more. 

Now  God  give  grace  to  all  who  bear, 
■    -       And  may  His  love  suffice 

To  blaze  upon  each  heart  this  day 
The  Cross  of  Sacrifice. 


^'s  Cry  for  Help 

3SS  Ambulance  on 
n  Paris  to  Milan 

luchanan  Fife 


sundry  enterprising  damsels  had  pinned  to  the 
coats  and  caps  of  the  more  fortunate  ambulance 
men — were  the  only  sparks  of  color  in  all  that 
grey  line  the  day  it  entered  Milan.  They  were 
the  tangible  tokens  of  the  greeting  the  convoy 
received.  The  intangible  ones — the  cheering, 
the  hands  waved  from  crowded  doorways, 
the  small  boys  running  along  beside  the  am- 
bulances, until  breath  and  legs  gave  out','  the 
smiles  (winsome  in  Italy  at  any  age),  the 
"good  mornings,"  wished  quite  regardless  of 
the  hour,  even  the  ominous  "good  byes"  were 
no  less  colori'ul,  no  less  to  be  remembered. 

The  initial  instance  of  Italian  welcome' and 
hospitality  came  at  the  very  border,  at  Venti- 
miglia  where  the  cars  halted  for  passport 
formalities — which  never  occurred.  The  most 
elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  tomeet 
whatever  requirements  might  be  imposed' by 
the  Italian  officials  at  the  frontier.  But  I  talian 
courtesy  was  apparently  above  these. usual 
requirements  and  "Section  One,  Italy"  entered 
the  Kingdom  through  a  graciously  wide  gate- 
way to  the  accompaniment  of  very  precise 
salutes  from  the  squad  of  soldiers  at  the  post. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  welcome.  Soon  after 
the  cars  entered  the  town  and  stopped  for  a; 
formal  roll  call,  a  number  of  young  Italian- 
women  appeared  with  cups  of  tea,  and  oranges 
which  demanded  neither  urging  nor  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  for  acceptance.  As  these 
young  women  spoke  French  they  were  quick 
to  make  their  greeting  of  the  convoy  under- 
stood but  they  confessed  that  until  they  had 
deciphered  the  word  "American"  on  the  am- 
bulances they  had  thought  it  English,  though^ 
not  less  delighted  to  learn  its  true  nationality. 
When  one  of  the  men  explained  that  the  am- 
bulances had  been  driven  down  from  Paris 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  MILAN 
Theamvalof  the  ambulances  only  a  few  days  after  the  UnltMJ  States'  dedarationof  war  upon  AuMru^ve  lu])' 
tangible  evidence  of  America's  friendship  which  was  greatly  appreciated  after  the  enemy'i  offcnMVc  into  Italy 


and  were  hastening  to  the  Italian  front,  one 
of  the  impromptu  hostesses  replied  with  a 
twinkling  eye,  "That  is  a  long  journey,  isn't 
it?  But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  you  would 
have  come  all  the  way  from  America  to  help 
us!" 

And  when  she  held  out  a  small  Italian  flag 
as  a  sort  of  exclamation  point  to  her  pleasantry, 
four  men  grabbed  for  it  at  once. 

LUNCHEON   WITH  THE  CUSTOMS  GUARDS 

Another  welcome  at  the  Italian  threshold 
came  when  a  section  of  the  convoy  halted  for 
radiator  water  at  Grimaldi,  the  customs  station 
a  few  kilometres  away.  The  guard  post,  a 
stocky  four-square  building  of  stucco  at  the 
turn  of  a  steeply  rising  road,  divides  itself 
between  upholding  the  dignity  and  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  one 
end  and  housing  a  little  grocery  and  wine-shop 
at  the  other. 

I  Idling  about  their  own  doorway  as  the  cars 
came  up  were  a  dozen  gray-clad  customs  guards 
whose  round  hats,  turned  down  in  front  and 
sharply  up  in  the  back  and  adorned  at  the 
side  with  a  long,  rakish  quill-feather,  instantly 


suggested  a  chorus  from  "Robin  Hood."  A 
sign  over  one  portal  left  no  doubt  that  this 
half  was  the  customs  station  but  the  custom 
seemed  to  be  to  welcome  travellers  to  Italy— 
via  the  entrance  next  door! 

Only  one  of  the  ambulance  men  was  at  aD 
fluent  in  Italian  and  the  only  thing  he  couU 
say  was  something  which  sounded  like  "crat- 
cheyrossa."  Eventually  he  had  to  translate 
it  for  the  guards  by  taking  one  of  them  out- 
doors to  an  ambulance,  rubbing  the  dust  (rff  its 
sides  and  pointing  to  the  Red  Cross.  It 
worked  a  miracle!  As  soon  as  the  Robin 
Hood  chorus  learned  that  the  convoy  was 
American  (the  linguist  had  scarcely  any  trouble 
at  all  with  that),  and  bound  for  the  Italian 
front  (here  was  where  gesture  became  a  fine 
art),  there  was  immediate  insistance  that  the 
party  remain  with  the  guards  for  luncheon. 

The  linguist  (who  was  hungry)  accepted 
at  once  for  everyone  and  the  guards  and  their 
guests  tramped  down  a  ponderous  iron  stair^ 
way  into  a  stone-paved  nxan  in  the  basement. 
From  a  stove  in  one  comer  a  steaming  di^  of 
spaghetti  and  a  tender  nubbin  of  fi^  patk 
were  dealt  out  to  each  of  the  guests,  with 
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and  fruit,  even  bags  of  roasted  chestnuts,  into 
the  laps  of  the  drivers.  Nervous  marksman- 
ship with  oranges  gave  some  of  the  men  start- 
ling bangs  in  the  face  so  that  ducking  came  to 
be  rather  a  habit  after  the  third  or  fourth 
town.  Often  it  was  apparent  that  these  im- 
pulsive offerings  had  been  snatched  up  from 
bowl  or  cupboard  as  the  eager  householders 
hastened  to  their  doorways  when  the  noise 
of  the  arriving  cars  awakened  a  street  from  its 
sunny  dozing.  It  seemed  particularly  true 
of  the  many  old  women  who  leaned  timidly  for- 
ward from  their  thresholds  with  single  small 
oranges  or  a  few  nuts  in  their  withered  hands. 

in  some  of  the  little  communities,  houses 
arched  the  streets  through  which  the  convoy 
went,  and  many  times  from  the  vantage  point 
of  upper  windows  flowers  were  flung  down 
with  a  merry  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  smile — 
that  unforgettable  Italian  smile! 

Photographic  postcards  were  a  staple  gift 
along  the  Riviera  and  perhaps  it  argues  for 
the  attractiveness  of  Section  One,  that  in  many, 
many  cases,  when  the  line  was  halted  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  the  pulchritudinous 
young  women  who  presented  the  cards  im- 
proved the  shining  hour  with  a  jealous  eye  to 
the  future  by  writing  their  own  names  and 
addresses  on  them. 

A    DUBtOUS  COMPLIMENT 

The  first  day  of  the  Italian  run  took  the 
convoy  through  Port  Maurizio,  Diano  Marina, 
Marina-d'Andora  and  Alassio,  with  a  stop  at 
Albenga.  The  hotelkeeper  (who  deserves 
knighthood  for  his  fried  fish)  presented  a  large, 
important-looking  guest  book  and,  with  a  punc- 
tilious bow,  begged  the  signature  of  every 
man.  This  seemed  a  decided  compliment  but 
quite  in  key  with  the  reception  accorded  the 
convoy.  The  men  were  all  for  putting  down 
their  birthplaces  and  lots  of  other  things  about 
themselves  until  the  proprietor  explained  that 
he  wished  the  names  merely  that  he  might 
thus  explain  to  the  authorities  why  so  much 
bread  had  been  used. 

"Bread  is  very  scarce  in  Italy  just  now," 
he  added,  "and  if  my  patrons  do  not  sign  I 
cannot  get  enough  for  to-morrow." 

After  luncheon,  a  run  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  past  Borghetto-San  Spirito,  Finale- 
Marina,  Bergeggi  and  Vado,  along  the  same 
shelf-road  in  the  cliffs,  with  the  sea  a  limitless 
blue  to  eastward,  brought  the  ambulance 
train  to  Savona  for  the  night. 


The  military  authorities  of  Savona  set  a  pace 
for  Milan  itself  in  their  courtesies  to  Section 
One. 

But  it  was  the  interpreter  assigned  to  the 
convoy,  a  young  Italian  of  the  Bersaglieri, 
with  the  brassard  of  British  Headquarters 
service  on  his  sleeve,  who  provided  a  more 
tangible  link  with  the  things  that  some  of  us 
had  left  at  home.  After  he  had  presented  him- 
self, with  a  sharp  click  of  heels  and  a  puncti- 
lious Italian  salute,  and  said — in  our  own 
English — "  I've  been  detailed  to  give  you  any 
help  you  need,  like  finding  hotel  rooms  and 
showing  you  the  way  around,  as  long  as  you're 
here,"  someone  asked  him  where  he  had 
learned  his  English. 

"Oh,  I  come  from  New  York,"  he  replied 
with  a  laugh.  "I've  lived  over  there  since 
I  was  a  kid.  When  I  left  to  come  back  here 
I  was  dancing  with  a  Spanish  girl  in  the  Hippo- 
drome show.  Some  change,  isn't  tt?"  And 
any  answer  but  a  smile  would  have  bera  quite 
superfluous. 

Pontedecimo,  a  winding,  hilly,  little  town, 
is  completely  overrun  with  children.  As  soon 
as  the  cars  were  drawn  up  in  a  rather  wider 
part  of  the  main  street,  the  children  swarmed 
about  them.  They  sat  in  the  seats,  on  the 
running  boards,  on  the  motor  hoods;  they 
blew  the  horns,  screwed  and  unscrewed  the 
radiator  caps,  tried  to  get  in  through  the  backs 
of  the  ambulances  the  instant  they  were 
opened  and  generally  made  themselves  quite 
at  home. 

The  arrival  of  the  convoy  was  a  test  of  the 
feeding  capacity  of  the  community  which 
almost  failed.  The  two  restaurants  offered 
accommodations  for  ten  of  the  men  but  it  was 
(a  shrug  of  deep  regret)  quite  impossible 
(another  shrug)  to  provide  for  thirty-four 
(a  third  shrug  with  eyes  upturned).  But  just 
then,  out  of  a  cloudy  sky,  came  the  rescuing 
angel — an  Italian  soldier  attached  to  the  small 
garrison  of  the  town.  Providentially  he  spoke 
French  and  when  he  had  listened  for  a  time 
to  the  1  talc-Franco- English  diakigue  at  the 
doorway  of  one  of  the  restaurants,  he  should- 
ered his  way  in  with  a  suggestion  and  a 
solution.  This  was  that  if  food  were  pur- 
chased at  a  neighboring  grocery  he  would 
see  to  it  that  it  was  cooked,  because  one  of  his 
friends,  one  of  his  dearest,  in  fact  one  of  his 
most  treasured  friends,  kept  the  wine-shop 
across  the  way  and  there  would  the  food  be 
prepared— yes,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  because 


he  himself  would  supervise  it !    But,  first  of  all, 
he  would  hurry  over  there  and  make  arrange- 
ments while  the  food  was  being  bought. 
""'     *  .....  -^  ^^^  ^^^  accumu- 

nd  eggs,  sausages, 
ind  its  appetizing 
ittle  wine-shop  in 
ere  parked.  And 
ce  of  the  dinner, 
ted  upon  waiting 
was  too  great  an 
lenied  him,  he  ex- 

nding  to  the  rave- 
X  crew  must  have 
is  life.  There  was 
t  he  was  not  either 
,  both  hands  filled 

back  for  the  in- 
1  and  agility  were 
lecause  he  proudly 
le  of  the  foremost 
Europe.  "  I  have 
kill  everywhere," 
my  picture  in  the 

Oh,  if  I  were  in 
I  could  show  you 
d  turnings!"  . 
)  from  here  to  the 

more  ham!"  the 
I  no  one  laughed 
elf. 


door  of  the  wine- 
it  entered  with  a 
I,  by  some  strange 
ave  him  a  salute, 
the  presence  of  the 
By  this  time  the 

soldiers  and  the 
id  the  section  was 

comment.  When 
was  a  momentary 
nportance,  but  no 
Jdier-waiter-friend 
than  he  ordered  a 

glass,  strode  over 
1  glass  and  bottle 

on  tiptoe  and  in  a 
1,  roared,  "Vilson, 
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Vilson!  Presidente  Vilson!"  and  then  drained 
the  glass  at  a  gulp. 

He  got  a  reception  for  that  which  sounded 
as  if  the  shop  were  being  torn  down,  whereupon 
he  roared  "Vilson!"  all  the  louder  and  insisted 
on  filling  all  the  glasses  he  could  reach.  When 
an  offer  was  made  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, the  acrobat  explained  that  "Vilson" 
was  the  only  English  word  the  sergeant  knew, 
but  that  he  was  inordinately  proud  of  it,  and 
that  if  we  would  let  him  shout  it  every  now 
and  then  he  would  be  quite  content.  So  the 
dinner  went  on,  with  the  cry  ringing  out  at 
unexpected  intervals  and  a  wide,  unfading 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  sergeant. 

Music  was  provided  later  by  the  arrival  of 
three  young  men,  one  with  a  mandolin,  an- 
other with  a  guitar  and  the  third  gifted  as  a 
whistler,  who,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 
bottling  up  the  sergeant  and  his  enthusiasm. 
He  had  never  before  had  such  an  appreciative 
audience  and  was  determined  not  to  lose  that 
golden  opportunity.  Indeed,  the  cry  "Vilson!' 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  heard  in  Pontedecimo 
that  night.  It  tolled  out  with  all  the  sonorous- 
ness of  curfew  as  the  ambulance  men  settled 
themselves  in  the  beds  they  contrived  on  the 
brancards  in  their  cars. 

Northward  from  Pontedecimo,  the  convoy 
climbed  the  windy  pass  to  Giovi  where  two 
soldiers  in  a  British  camion,  seeing  the  men 
flail  their  arms  to  get  warm,  cried  out;  "  If 
you  think  it's  cold  here,  wait  till  you  get  on 
the  other  side!"  (They  were  right!)  Then 
came  Tortona  and,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Pavia,  There  the  military  chief  gave  place 
for  the  cars  in  the  great  court  of  a  huge  artillery 
barracks  and  valuable  advice  as  to  hotels  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  saw  the  entrance  into  Milan. 
To  the  section  leader,  who  went  ahead  to 
arrange  for  a  garage  wherein  the  cars  might  be 
overhauled,  the  headquarters  staff  offered  a 
colonel  as  a  fitting  officer  to  meet  the  convoy 
at  the  city  limits  and  escort  it  in.  But  as  this 
would  have  necessitated  a  delay  of  at  least 
two  hours,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  more 
modest  entry.  So  the  cars,  streaked  with 
dust,  but  still  bearing  the  flowers  and  palms  of 
an  earlier  hospitality,  came  into  the  ancient 
city  unattended. 


There  is  a  secret  laughter 
That  often  comes  to  me. 
And  though  I  go  about  my  work 
As  humble  as  can  be, 


There  is  no  prince  or  prelate 
I  envy— ^no,  not  one. 
No  evil  can  befall  me — 
By  God,  I  have  a  son! 

ChristopkiT  MorUy, 


ler  of 


lOtives  and  airplanes  and 
grim  munitions  of  war. 
Americans  go  to  France, 
can  at  last  pay  back  our 
the  debt  for  Lafayette — 
at — but  our  own  debt  for 
,  our  golden,  idle  hours, 
'akenings,  our  schooling 
in  noble  and  beautiful 
things. 

I  heard  this  idea 
expressed  by  an  editor 
recently.  He  has  a 
boy  in  the  American 
Ambulance  who  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  htm,  he  said, 
"Before  he  left,  I 
told  Ned  that  I  was 
too  old  to  hght  and 
give  back  half  of  what 
France  gave  me  in 
the  years  1  lived  there, 
and  that  it  was  up  to 
him  to  square  my 
account.  Now,  by 
George,  the  French 
have  insisted  on  piling 
up  my  debt  by  deco- 
:teristicof  them,  isn't  it?" 

''be  Mill,"  Silvermifu. 

ble  fact,  but  it  is  true, 
nan  boys  are  just  as 
s  French  boys  or  British 

:  a  vague  notion  that 
i  they  can  surmount  all 
what  mothers  in  other 
iselves    with — until    the 
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We  must  all  steel  our- 
selves to  accept  these  tra- 
gedies. We  must  be  men- 
tally ready — trained  to 
receive  blows  and  to  "come 
back."  You  can  "come 
back"  if  you  are  willing 
to  train.  A  boxer  trains 
for  a  fight,  a  runner  for  a 
race,  why  not  you,  mothers 
and  fathers,  for  the  spirit- 
ual conflicts  which  are 
surely  coming  to  pass? 

Do  not  think  that  you 
can  hastily  acquire  a  stoi- 
cism to  meet  a  desperate 
emergency.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  be  constantly 
expecting  a  blow.  Worry 
will  no  more  prevent  its 
coming  than  worrying  will 
stop  a  bullet  in  its  course. 
Instead,  go  about  your  day 
with  an  air  of  determina- 
tion, assurance,  and  cheer. 

Keep  yourself  in  the 
best  possible  health.  The 
Strong  body  will  help  main- 
tain the  strong  mind.  Do 
not  overdo  war  activities. 
Have  other  interests — go 
to  the  theatre  now  and 
then;  drop  into  a  "movie" ; 
eat  out  at  a  restaurant 
or  a  friend's  house  once 
in  a  while. 

Always  carry  your  head        It  is  five  o'clock.    The  grill  is  filled  to  capacity  ....  Hafftb*  mn 
high.    You  have  a  right 

to  your  pride.  Besides,  carrying  your  head  America,  the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  cnuti  it. 
high  will  make  you  walk  correctly,  and  walking  America  is  not  awake  to  what  it  faces.  We 
correctly  is  good  for  one's  figure!  haven't  got  past  the  flag-waving  stage.    Wait 

1  also  think  that  the  well-held  head  indicates  until  our  papers  are  lilled  with  casualty  lists, 
the  well-held  spirit — a  soul  reserved,  calm  ob-  Wait  until  you  read,  with  each  breakfast,  the 
servant,  sure  of  itself.  If  you  do  this  in  pub-  names  of  the  men  you  know  who  have  made 
lie,  you  will  also  do  it  in  private.  You  will  be  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Wait  until  our  ba^ 
a  Spartan  mother.  crawl  back  to  tell  us  the  things  that  actually 

happen.     We   dare  not  print  them  in  our 

Camp papers.     We  can  only  hear  them  from  mea 

Dear  Molly:  who  have  seen  them  committed. 

Yes,  i  have  changed,  and  I  'm  not  ashamed  What  does  it  mean  to  American  mothers 
to  acknowledge  it.  that  scores  of  hospitals  in  France  hold  their 

1  used  to  look  on  the  war  intellectually,  hideous  quota  of  outraged  w<»nen,  insane  or 
dispassionately.  To-day  it  is  a  real  men-  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  pleading  for  the  re- 
ace  to  me.  And  the  sooner  we  can  lease  of  death?  Does  the  awful,  cdlapse  of 
spread  the   fear  of  this  menace   throughout     the  morale  of   European  womanhood  mean 
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tinhhaki.    And not  a  man  in  that  grill  is  drinking  any  thing  stronger  than  ginger  ale 


anything  ■  to  you?  Do  crucified,  maimed, 
diseased  children  mean  anything  to  you? 

You  want  to  know  what  you  can  do  besides 
Red  Cross  work  and  buying  Liberty  Bonds. 
You  can  do  this:  You  can  go  among  the  men 
and  women  of  your  town  and  awaken  them  to 
the  perils  of  America  and  the  cause  for  which 
we  are  fighting. 

This  war  has  only  started.  Tell  them  that. 
Tell  them  that  no  sentimental  twaddle  will 
do  these  days,  that  they  must  all  be  in  this 
war,  and  in  it  to  their  utmost.  Grim  deter- 
mination. That's  what  we  want!  Realiza- 
tion that  Germany  is  winning.  That's  what 
we  want!  Don't  look  on  German  atrocities 
as  idle  gossip.  They  are  true,  and  you  have 
kcand  only  the  least  of  th«n.     Don't  think 


that  we  are  winning.     Look  at  the  map  of 
Europe  and  see  how  much  we  are  winning. 

There's  your  work,  Molly.  Start  in  your 
own  town,  and  awaken  the  men  and  women 
there  to  the  grave  perils  that  confront  us. 

"The  Milt,"  Silvermine. 
Dear  Molly  Mine: 

To-day  as  I  was  going  for  my  train,  traffic 
was  blocked  to  let  a  regiment  pass.  It  was 
marching  off  to  camp. 

There  was  some  sporadic  cheering;  a  woman 
behind  me  broke  into  tears.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  pavements  were  quiet.  It  was  no 
hour  for  exultation,  and  I  was  glad  there  was 
little  of  it.  The  men  slipped  by,  rank  on  rank, 
in  that  quiet  fashion  our  soldiers  march,    Fi- 
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nally  came  the  line  of  mounted  police,  and  the 
crowd  surged  across  the  street. 

"All  kids,"  remarked  a  man  at  my  elbow. 

And  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  "  big,  in- 
tolerant, gallant  boys." 

It  seemed  a  hideous  waste  to  send  such  lads 
forth  to  battle.  It  seemed  to  be  robbing 
them  of  so  much  of  life — life  full  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  sunshine  and  laughter.  Yet,  as 
they  passed,  1  could  not  help  saying  to  them, 
"Young  men,  I  hail  you  on  the  threshold  of 
great  careers!" 

In  our  poor,  blind,  stupid  way  we  try  to 
measure  the  value  of  life  by  length  of  years. 
We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  extolling  old 
age,  of  thinking  that  long  years  are  necessarily 
full  years.    And  it  is  all  wrong. 

Time  has  little  to  do  with  achievement. 
Earnestness,  sincerity,  devotion  have;  and 
these  qualities  youth  possesses.  Old  men  daw- 
dle, procrastinate,  question;  youth  plunges 
ahead,  drives  direct  to  his  goal  and  never  rests 
until  he  achieves  it.  Life  is  valuable  only  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  lived. 

There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  not  achieved  until  well  past  middle  life. 
But  they  are  exceptions.  This  is  the  age  of 
the  young  man.  The  young  man  who  has  not 
achieved  something  definite  by  thirty-two,  or 
is  on  the  road  to  attaining  it,  had  better  look 
to  his  honors.  As  William  Allen  White  said: 
■  "Few  men  who  have  much  to  say  or  do,  say  it 
or  do  it  after  forty." 

Thousands  of  lads  have  gone  down  in  this 
war  whose  civil  careers  were  suddenly  and 
cruelly  cut  off.  Yet,  wouldn't  you  say  that 
.  their  death  was  their  crowning  achievement? 

"These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth ;  gave  up  theyears  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene 
That  men  call  age." 

We  cannot  measure  the  fullness  of  a  man's 
life  by  the  fact  that  he  appears  to  get  the  best 
out  of  life,  but  that  life  gets  the  best  out  of 
him.  A  man  starts  to  die  the  day  life  ceases 
to  draw  from  him  some  contribution  for  the 
race. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  men  I  saw  to-day  there 
may  have  been  scores  who  ceased  living  long 
ago,  who  ceased  giving  to  life.  To  them  the 
war  has  come  as  another  chance,  a  veritable 
resurrection  wherein  they  will  redeem  the  debt 
charged  against  them  by  the  one  huge  pay- 
ment of  life  itself. 


The  Cliib 
Dear  Mollv: 

1  am  watching  an  extraordinary  sight. 

It  is  five  o'clock.  The  grill  is  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. Every  table  is  occupied  and  extra 
chairs  have  been  brought  in  from  the  writing- 
room. 

Half  the  men  are  in  khaki — oflftcers  for  the 
greater  part,  with  a  scattering  of  navy  men  in 
white  suits.  And — this  is  the  extraordinary 
part — not  a  man  in  that  grill  is  drinking  any- 
thing stronger  than  ginger  ale. 

The  club  complies  with  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  men  in  uniform. 
The  men  in  civilian  clothes  comply  with  good 
taste,  and  do  not  drink  intoxicants  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  cannot  have  them. 

A  year  ago  most  of  those  men  would  have 
been  drinking  cocktails  and  highballs. 

The  good  or  evil  of  these  drinks  is  not  my 
concern.  The  fact  is  that  prohibition  is  com- 
ing in  a  way  we  least  expected.  It  is  noD- 
drinking  by  mutual  consent. 

If  you  want  to  stop  an  evil,  put  it  in  the 
category  of  those  things  which  "aren't  done." 
That  is  what  the  army  did,  and  to-day  the  man 
who  drinks  an  intoxicant  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  in  uniform,  is  simply  out  of  it.  We 
require  no  presidential  enactment  or  ukase 
from  a  tsar  to  prohibit  strong  drink.  Hie 
consensus  of  opinion  considers  it  bad  taste. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  fashion  will  come  back. 
Thousands  of  our  soldiers  in  America  to-day 
are  not  drinking.  Some,  because  the  law  for- 
bids, but  most  of  them  because  a  man  camut 
be  a  drinker  and  a  good  soldier  at  the  same 
time.  When  peace  comes,  there  will  be  a  nnl- 
lion  men  who  will  have  learned  that  a  dear 
head  is  the  prime  requisite  upon  the  bttde- 
fields  of  life  as  it  is  npon  the  battlefidds  of 
Europe  to-day. 

My  God,  Molly,  is  it  any  wonder  men  have 
stopped  drinking? 

"The  Mm."  Silsermim. 
Dear  Molly: 

Home  again,  and  crff  to-morrow.     The  war 
has  got  under  my  hide.     It  is  silly  to  wcm1[  it 
a  desk  any  longer.     To-morrow   I   go  to  a    . 
cantonment  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  place  far 
me.  I'll  take  anj^hing.  I  don't  care  what  it  is.    | 

Meantime,  here  is  your  letter  awaiting  me    \ 
when  I  come  iKone.  I 

I  knew  you  would  underatand  my  letter    \ 
about  the  mothers  of  America.    I  often  tiaA    , 


w,  how 

■nothers 
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in  their 
:.  You 
and  be- 
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LetUrs  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier       4j 

He  arrived  to-day  in  the  Red  Cross  ship. 
His  left  arm  is  gone. 

When  I  passed  him  a  moment  ago,  1  noticed 
how  young  he  was.  The  down  is  still  on  his 
cheeks  although  he  stands  over  six  feet.  He  is 
fair  haired  and  blue  eyed;  and  his  color  is  rosy. 
He  cannot  be  more  than  twenty. 

They  have  been  sitting  there  for  half  an 
hour,  now.    They  do  not  say  much. 

The  mother  looks  as  though  she  had  been 
weeping  inside — weeping  without  tears.  She 
busies  herself  with  little  attentk)ns  for  him — 
fetches  him  a  match,  gets  him  a  paper;  a  mo- 
ment ago  she  bought  him  a  bar  of  chocolate. 
She  cannot  sit  stili,  although  she  is  trying  very 
hard  to  be  cheerful.  She  laughs,  but  the  smile 
dies  off  the  comer  of  her  mouth.  Now  and 
then  she  steals  a  glance  up  at  him,  and  looks 
away  quickly.  She  seems  to  be  trying  to  think 
of  things  to  do  to  please  him,  things  she  is 
going  to  do  in  the  days  when  they  get  back 
home — pies  and  cakes,  and  comfortable  chairs 
in  the  sun,  and  clean,  show-white  sheets  on  the 
bed,  and  soft  pillows. 

His  father  sits  very  still  and  says  scarcely 
anything.  Now  and  then  he  tugs  at  his  fringy 
mustache,  and  his  Adam's  apple  bobs  convul- 
sively. He  is  on  the  side  of  the  missing  arm. 
He  tries  not  to  see  it,  but  leans  back  against  the 
cushions  occasionally,  and  furtively  glances  up 
at  the  boy's  profile.  I  cannot  tell  what  he  is 
thinking.  He  seems  dulled  by  an  amazement 
of  inarticulate  pride. 

Between  them  the  boy  sits  very  straight  and 
unbending.  He  nibbles  at  the  chocolate  and 
smiles  down  occasionally  at  his  mother.  Most 
of  the  time,  though,  he  looks  straight  before 
him,  and  his  glance  penetrates  time  and 
space. 

I  would  not  presume  to  say  what  he  is  think- 
ing. I  only  know  that  his  face  to-day  is  not 
the  face  of  the  lad  who  left  home  for  the 
service  three  years  ago.  Faces  like  that  do  not 
grow  on  farms.  It  is  beautiful  beyond  words, 
tender,  strong,  and  glistening.  The  light  that 
glows  from  it  is  transcendent,  glorified.  He 
has  looked  on  the  Thing  which  ever  after  makes 
a  man  homesick  in  his  home,  unable  to  rest  on 
earth  again.  There  is  a  great  desire  in  it,  the 
light  of  a  vast  comprehension,  the  radiant  fire 
of  a  consuming  love. 

I  wonder  if  his  mother  and  father  guess  what 
that  look  means! 


ft 


Stretcher  Bearers  at  the  DoubUr 


AN  ADVANCK  DRESSING  STAl  ION 
Close  behind  ihe  firing  line?  where  the  wounds  of  ihe  lol- 
dien  are  first  treated  and  measures  against   iDfeciion  taken 


OUT  BY  STRETCHKR.BEARER  OUT  BY  TROLLEY 

Badly  wounded  soldiers,  after  receiving  first  aid,  wait-  An  efficient  way  of  handling  the  badly  wounded  with  i 

ing  for  stretcher  bearers  to  convey  them  to  the  rear  minimum  of  movement  by  means  of   an  overhead  trollty 


OUT  BY  WINDLASS 
The  dressing  stations  are  often  situated  many  feet  undergrouod  in  dugouts. 

The  woundi-d   are  brought   up  lo  the  surface  by  means  o' 


II 


HAK  KKOM  THK  UIN  OF  BAITLE 
A  canal  boal  dways  did  seem  a  ri-slful  phiLi',  and  Ihc  Kril»h  i\niiy  Mudical  Corps  hai  made 


use  of  these  boats  ic 


E  for  restoring  shattered  n 


A  FASr  UISAPI'IAKINO    1 

VP1-.  OI-"  AMULLANCE 

As  a  general  rult'  Ihe  amhulan>:i^s 
are  motor  driven  ^llhough  in  some 

rm  ihe  Westtrn  Fronl  to-day 
cases  Knrses  areslill  employed 

AN  LiNL^SLAI.  AMBULANCE 
In  Ihoir  irampaifin  in  l';ilL>sline  and  .Meiopolamia,   (he  British  often 
emptoy  the  unK.iinly  '  Sliip^  of  tliE  Desert"  to  transport  their  wounded 


A  BATTLEFIELD  TRAMWAY 
It  takes  mites  and  mites  of  tracks  lo  keep  ttie  Irenclies  supplied  witli  adequate 
supplies  and  munitions,  as  well  as  lo  move  t  lie  wounded  behind  the  battle  lines 


BITE  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 

aftack  the  men  will  not  have 


The  First  Hundred  Million 

Sy  Francis  R,  Bellamy 


THE  Red  Cross  has  obtained  a  hun- 
dred milhon  dollars  from  you  and 
me.  it  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  it.  That  is  the  one  great  fact 
about  the  Red  Cross  tcnday. 
Two  questions  arise  immediately.  First, 
what  has  the  Red  Cross  done  with  this  huge 
sum;  secondly,  is  what  it  has  done  worth  sup- 
porting? There  can  be  no  dodging  this,  no 
evasion.  Have  we  been  justified  in  going 
down  in  our  pockets  for  a  hundred  million 
dollars?  A  huge  sum!  Are  we  justified  in 
supporting  the  Red  Cross  to  the  limit  in  the 
future? 

The  answer  to  that  last  question  lies  right 
between  you  and  me.  You 
and  I  are  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross 
isn't  relief  workers,  it  isn't 
nurses,  it  isn't  war  councils, 
divisions,  chapters.  Chap- 
ters are  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  know  and  take  every- 
body by  the  hand  as  if  they 
lived inourtown.  Divisions 
are  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  work  the  chapters  do. 
War;Councils  are  necessary 
to  direct  intelligently  our 
efforts  and  the  result  of 
our  efforts.  Workers,  sur- 
geons, and  nurses  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  duties. 

But  you  and  1  are  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Red  Cross  is  just  what  you  and  I  make  it. 
It  isn't  any  more;  it  can't  be  any  less.  It  is 
an  organization — a  human  organization,  liable 
to  make  mistakes,  liable  to  great  depressions, 
capable  of  magnificent  achievement.  Has  the 
Red  Cross  made  mistakes?  Certainly.  Every 
human  being  does.  Has  it  made  any  big 
mistakes?    No — ^not  one! 

You  who  read  the  newspapers  have  the 
impression,  perhaps,  that  the  Red  Cross  is  a 
sort  of  triumphal  procession,  a  glorified,  ir- 
resistible superhuman  Sister  of  JVIercy — 
stretching  out  her  hand  easily,  divinely,  to  the 
weak  and  suffering  of  this  war-tortured  worid. 


WHAT  has  become  of  those 
dollars  you  and  I  gave 
to  the  Red  Cross  last  year  ? 
Just  what  has  been  done  with 
the  $100,000,000  fund? 

Well,  it  has  served  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  in  sickness  and 
health;  it  has  established  hos- 
pitals; it  has  succoured  stricken 
nations — but  read  and  see  just 
what  each  dollar  has  done  for 
humanity. 


Oh,  no! 

The  truth  is  that  the  Red  Cross  is  fighting 
the  uphill,  never-say-die  battle  oi  the  maker 
of  achievement  since  the  world  began.  ■  The 
Red  Cross  is  suffering,  is  praying,  is  clenching 
its  hands  with  a  determination  that  b  ;dl 
human.  The  Red  Cross  is  doing  what  you 
and  I  are  doing  for  it!  That  is  all.  There  b 
no  triumphal  march  of  conquering  Mercy  into 
France,  over  the  Alps  into  Italy — La  Panne, 
Amiens,  Paris,  Toul,  Evian.  Only  infinite 
tact,  endless  human  sympathy,  aiul  all  the 
magic  of  the  personal  touch,  have  enaUed  the 
Red  Cross  to  go  so  far  on  its  task. 

Do  you  know  the  real  story  of  Evian,  «4iere 
the  American  Red  Cross  is 
caring  for  thousandstrf  refu- 
gee children  with  its  heart- 
rending, poignant  imirfica- 
tion,  its  dagger  pcxnlxd  at 
the  heart  <^  France's  chil- 
dren, the  France  of  the  fo- 
ture,  the  France  you  and  I 
shall  know?  Or  have  you 
thought  of  Evian  and  its 
thousand  children  a  day 
from  conquered  Belgiiun, 
the  French  provinces— piti- 
ful little  boys  and  giris  with 

arms  blowndf,  with  vemuo- 

covered  bodies,  pinched 
cheeks  and  startled  eyes — have  you  thought 
of  Evian  as  simplyone  more  Red  O'oss  activity, 
with  white-capped  nurses,  khaki-dad  docton 
meeting  the  trains  from  Germany  and  giving 
American  kindness  and  hdp? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Red  Cross  was  many 
long  miles  away  when  the  first  train  from 
Germany  came  unheralded  into  Evian  «nth  its 
load  of  human  misery  from  Belgium  and  the 
conquered  provinces?  On  the  train  was  a 
draper — a  mere  milliner;  a  man  of  axty;  a 
milliner  with  his  two  sons  dead  in  the  tmiclies 
of  France  and  his  children  disappeared  fop> 
ever.  He  awaited  his  mother  and  father  on 
the  next  train.  They  came.  He  has  met 
every  train  of  refugees  since  as  his  th^fa  to 
Providence  that  his  own  parents'  Kves  mn 
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at  first  with  mere  of  Noyon  when  you  gave  to  the  Red  Cross, 

ng  with  gratitude  She  is  the  Red  Cross,  too.    You  cannot  give 

nks  to  friends  and  her    money    without   the    Red    Cross.    And 

an  with  what  aid  without  the  Red  Cross  France  is  that  much  the 

le  met  them  with  all  loser, 

d  s."PPfe  and  the  ^_^ 
nencan  Red  Cross. 

xled!    This  is  the  You  do  not  hear  much  of  the  nurses  of  the 

1  Evian.    Suspicion  Red  Cross  either — the  war  has  not  come  home 

cles,  lack  of  money  to  America  yet.     But  do  you  know  that  the 

men  and  women,  nurses  become  part  of  the  army  and  navy — that 

I'our  money  to  the  they  cannot  take  photographs,  that  ttiey  write 

gave  it  to  the  Red  only  reports,   and  that  their  work  remains 

'er  have  given  it  if  enshrined  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 

ed  Cross;  the  milli-  they  have  helped:   here  a  patient-faced  Rus- 

broken   his  heart  sian  who  cannot  take  a  step  without  remem- 

i  never  have  come  bering  a  hospital  in  Kieff  where  a  white-cap- 
ped nurse  from  a  foreign  land  helped  him  back 

ings  the  American  to  life  and  the  use  of  his  fractured  leg;  there 

ipers  tell  us.    An-  a  Serbian  who  can  never  forget  the  days  in 

I  Belgrade,  his  only  memory  of  typhus  and  <rf 

;ory  of  Toul!    The  the  Austrian  bombardment  being  the  inter- 
minable cups  of  water  an  American  woman 

n  a  strange   land;  gave  him;    a  Belgian  who  struggled  against 

die  in  their  shell-  death  in  the  hospitals  at  La  Panne,  while  out- 

!  taken  care  of  by  side  the  head  surgeon  buried  his  wife's  body 
in  the  sand  and  the  American  nurses  clung 

umphal  procession  ,  to  their  task  beneath  the   Prussian  storm; 

hildren^tuberciilar  '  American  boys  who  have  hovered  between 

illars  in  shattered  life  and  death,  watched  over  by  a  girl  from 

ate  need  of  France  home;  English  and  Italian  lads;  French  men, 

rica  even  an  oppor-  women  and  children — ^all  these  will  never  for- 

lese  waifs  of  war.  get  the  Red  Cross  even  if  no  person  of  bitter 

tight  to  her  own  experience  and  vivid  imagination  ever  arises 

lildren!  to  write  their  chapter  of  history, 

dy  and  work,  sup-  Listen   to  a  girl  who  has  been  serving  in 

price — ^and  above  a  French  hospital  since  the  war  began.      Her 

rrance!    These  are  letter  is  to  a  friend. 

en  the  Red  Cross  "  I  am  over  my  weakness,  my  sickness  now," 

to  help  in  the  chil-  she  writes,  "and  can  bear  anything,  even  death, 

^hich  such  good  use  if  I  can  know  that  I  have  sent  back  to  the 
trenches  from  this  building  one  more  fighter 

sant  woman — on  a  for   France!" 

Farm  she  worked  at  One  more  fighter  for  France!    Sent  back 

.n  shells  kept  her  by    Red   Cross   supplies,   and  an  American 

the  day — on  a  ten-  giri! 

!i  to  a  sixth  child.  That  nurse  in  Rouen  is  the  Red  Cross,  too. 

ling  the  child  to  her  She,  too,  is  fighting  the  uphill  fight  erf  the  Red 

ore  she  returned  to  Cross  in  a  land  destitute  of  labor  and  luxury 

■  to  her  baby  in  the  — fighting  it  in  bitter  cold,  unheated,  wooden 

it  Toul.  barracks,  aiding  the  doctors  and  surgeons  in 

ihe  said  simply,  as  their  endless  work.    She,  too,  is  unaware  of 

1    "  France  needs  the  triumphal  procession  of  Mercy. 

)aby."  She  only  wants  bandages,  dressings,   gar- 

the  peasant  woman  ments,  always  and  forever,  as  all  the  refugee 
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d  and  organizations  were  working  on  a  small  finan- 
cial basis,  relief  boxes  were  piled  high  on  the 
docks  at  Bordeaux.  Three  weeks  ago  out- 
side inspection  of  the  warehouses  of  the  Red 
Cross  revealed  one  solitary  case.  Everything 
else  had  been  shipped  to  its  destination  in 
France  and  Italy.  Within  a  few  hours  of 
cotton  their  arrival  supplies  from  America  are  on 
their  way,  to-day. 

That  is  where  some  of  the  hundred  million 

dollars    have    gone.      Transportation    costs 

money,  no  matter  whether  it  is  run  by  an 

organization  which  collected  its  hundred  mil- 

URPHY     "''"  *'*'^  ^"  average  cost  of  under  one  per 

cent,  or  not.     Where  there  was  one  truck  on 

Nesle,     the  roads  of  France  before,  to-day  there  are 

id  the     dozens. 

h  that  They  are  necessary.  In  order  to  have  relief 
come  at  a  moment's  notice,  millions  of  dollars 
irgical  are  being  spent  in  trucks,  bases,  warehouses, 
personnel.  Delay  is  not  going  to  sign  the 
.  nth  death  warrant  of  any  American  boy  if  the  Red 
m  des-     Cross  can  help  it. 

idea  is  Before  the  Red  Cross  came  there  was  not 

;r  here  such  a  thing  in  France  as  a  warehouse  for 
ut  him  relief.  When  hospitals  were  in  dire  need  they 
^°"^  ^  sent  to  Paris  to  some  independent  organiza- 
tion which  depended  on  contributions  from 
T  here  America.  To-day  enormous  warehouses  are  be- 
in  suf-  ""S  put  "P  3t  vital  points  all  over  France,  some 
should  of  which  hold  20,000  tons  and  keep  20  trucks 
>rmous  for  delivery.  When  this  system  is  complete 
half  of  there  will  be  no  call  from  a  hospital  centre, 
•  ■  ■  French  or  American,  that  cannot  be  answered 
within  the  hour! 

id  the  DISPENSARIES   AND  HOSPITALS 

vatch-         From  the  north  of  the  frontier  countries 

where  down    to     the     Mediterranean,     there    runs 

yours  to-day   a    long    chain     of    dispensaries    and 
children's  hospitals  under  the  direction  of  the 

ngton  best    specialists    of    America.     Toul,    Nesle, 

tie  ex-  Nancy  are  being  duplicated  and  reduplicated. 

d  city  No  expense  is  being  spared  in  the  equipment 

loney,  of  these  stations.     It  is  requiring  thousands 

hange  of  dollars  to  equip   and   maintain   even  the 

wer  is  smallest  of  them.      But  they  are  building  up 

o  the  again  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  little  citi- 

you!"  zens  of  France  whose  constitutions  have  been 

ies  to  wrecked  by  their  living  within  sight  and  sound 

trans-  of  the  guns  and  the  horrors  of  the  conflict. 

Slowly  and  surely,  too,  every  tuberculosis 

is  the  hospital  in  France  which  has  stood  in  need  of 

when  help  has  been  taken  under  the  wing  of  the 

erican  Red  Cross,  in  extreme  cases  even  the  propertyj 
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itself  being  bought;  while  the  work  of  refugee 
reHef,  clothing,  housing,  curing,  has  gone 
steadily  on,  from  Evian  to  Cambrai  all  along 
the  line  of  the  armies  in  western  and  northern 
France  and  northern  Italy.  Hand  in  hand 
has  been  going  the  vast  work  of  rehabilitation 
which  the  Friends'  Society  and  the  Red  Cross 
are  doing  in  all  the  reclaimed  villages  and  the 
farms  near  the  firing  line. 

Just  one  tiny  evidence  of  this  came  to  the 
notice  of  an  outside  observer  last  August  while 
establishing  dispensaries  around  Verdun. 
Every  few  miles  French  women  were  met  using 
American  farm  machinery  in  their  fields. 
The  hundred  million  dollars  helped  gather 
the  harvest  back  of  Verdun   last   summer! 

All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  work  which  is 
being  done  for  the  American  Army  in  sickness 
and  in  health.  The  hundred  million  dollars 
is  not  being  spent  alone  in  laying  foundations 
for  aiding  the  American  Army  of  the  future. 
It  is  being  spent  on  the  Ainerican  soldier  of 
the  present  also,  in  rest  houses  and  canteens, 
in  base  hospitals  and  dental  dispensaries,  in 
every  provision  against  discomfort  and  disease 
which  loving  forethought  can  devise. 

That, is  the  d^tjnation  of  all  these  tremen- 
dous,supplies  iwliich  are  pouring  through  the 
fvnnel  of  national  headquarters!  H(»pitals, 
refugees,  children,  the, -French  and  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  all 
served  by  a  newly  created  tremendous  trans- 
portation and  warehouse  system;  and  mean- 
while, day  by  day,  the  workers  in  France  are 
preparing  the  vast  groundwork  for  the  task 
which  will  confront^the;  Red  Cross  once  the 
American  Army  goes  into  action  on  a  great 
scale.  That  is  what  the  money  is  being  used  for, 
with  smaller  efforts  in  Italy,  England,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  and  Egypt.  The  work  and  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  vast  web  of  chapters  in 
the  United  States  are  being  sent  unerringly, 
efficiently  to  their  destination,  with  these  aims 
always  in  view. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  vast  organization 
which  centres  in  Washington,  What  is  the 
other  side?  Well,one  cannot  long  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  without 
realizing  that  the  story  of  the  other  side,  the 
story  of  the  web  of  chapters,  of  the  sources  of 
supply,  of  the  Cantonments,  the  Naval 
Auxiliaries,  the  Canteen  Service,  the  knitting, 
theHomeService,  is  women, — women,  and  now 
children  added! 
',  The  women  of  the  country  are  heart  and 


soul  in  the  war.  Their  chief  means  of  ex- 
pression, their  main  opportunity  to  help,  is 
the  Red  Cross.  The  work  they  have  done, 
and  are  getting  ready  to  do,  is  soul  stirring. 
Almost  to  the  last  one  they  are  mobilized. 
Red  Cross,  Surgical  Dressings,  American 
Fund  for  the  French  Wounded,  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief — the  Red  Cross  works  with  them 
all  nowadays  and  helps  shoulder  their  bu^ 
dens.  In  return  the  women  of  America  are 
giving  their  all  to  the  Red  Cross — time,  wctili, 
money,  without, distinction  of  class  or  race.'- 
Contrast  these  two  letters,  picked  liier^ 
at  random. 


American  Red  Cross, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Buenos  Aires, 
Oct.  29th.-  ■ 


[  take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  draft  N0.13637 
on  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York _ by  ^ 
Buenos  Aires  Branch  for  the  sum  of  {lOj.ooo  to  be 
applied  to  the  American  Red  Cross  War  Fund. 

This  represents  the  pi 
the  Patriotic  Society  of  / 
Aires  Sept.  21  and  aand 

Hoping  that  the  good 

money  will  be  proportii 

being  a^1e  to  contribute, 

Y 

(signed) 

There  is  no  way  of  { 
work  of  the  women, 
work  rooms  whose  li; 
night  in  Maine  towns 
vania,  following  the  si 

the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  across  the  moim- 
tains  of  Tei 
nois  and  lo 
new  cities 
The  lights 
dreds  and  t 
and  descrip 
nation  are 
surgical  dre: 
whose  yarr 
hundred  m 

A  nation 
Red  Cross. 

Their  fin 
those  huge, 
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youse  but  if  they  would  realize  what  youse  do  they 
would  soon  change  there  mind.  If  there  would  not 
be  any  red  cross  what  would  the  soldier  boys  do 
they  would  be  without  tobacco;  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes and  such  things.  Youse  must  excuse  my 
writing  for  i  am  not  a  very  good  writer.  So  this 
is  about  all  for  this  time  So  i  will  thank  yous 
a  hundred  times  again  for  the  sweater.  And  do 
not  forget  to  write  to  me  if  i  can  in  anyway  help 
youse.  So  i  will  close  with  best  wishes  and  many 
thanks  for  the  Sweater.     Yours  Truly 

To  The  Ladies  of  The  Red  Cross, 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  you  all 
for  the  noble  work  you  are  doing  for  the  army. 
You  can  never  know  how  comforting  it  is  to  know 
that  there  are  those  back  home  who  care.  I 
received  one  of  the  many  sweaters  that  you  sent 
to  camp.  It  certainly  keeps  me  warm  and  com- 
fortable and  each  time  I  wear  it  I  give  thanks 
that  America  is  Blessed  with  such  good  and  kind 
women  and  best  of  all  by  your  many  kind  deeds  you 
are  showing  that  you  are  behind  us  in  this  struggle 
which  gives  us  renewed  confidence. 

Yours  is  a  noble  organization  and  let  me  assure 
you  of  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  "The  Boys." 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
realize  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Hundred  Million  Dollar 
Fund  you  and  1  gave. 

They  know  of  the  millions  of  sweaters, 
mufflers,  socks  and  other  comforts  given  them 
at  the  camps;  of  the  sanitation  done  and  the 
rest  houses  at  the  cantonments;  the  cheer  and 
hot  drinks  en  route;  the  help  and  advice  and 
financial  assistance  rendered  their  dependent 
families  at  home. 

Abroad,  they  know  they  will  find  canteens 
serving  a  million  meals  monthly  to  French 
and  American  soldiers;  warehouses  crammed 
with  materials  situated  all  along  the  French 
and  Italian  lines,  at  seaports,  and  at  places 
where  they  are  going  to  fight;  institutions  for 
the  care  of  consumptives,  for  the  care  of 
children,  and  the  re-educaticn  of  maimed  men; 
supply  organizations  reaching  thirty-five  hun- 
dred hospitals:  gangs  of  workers  restoring 
devastated  farms  and  villages — the  whole 
served  by  a  motor  transport  which  employs 
hundreds  of  trucks  and,  outside  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  is  the  greatest  system  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  armies,  indeed,  they  will 
find  that  the  Red  Cross  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  potent,  single  agencies  in  Europe.  It  is 
time  we  knew  that  the  hundred  million 
dollars  is  being  well  spent. 


Appropriations  made  by  the 
Red  Cross  War  Council 

FROM   ITS  APPOINTMENT  MAY  24,   1917,  TO 
FEBRUARY  28,  1918 


The  Red  Cross  War  Council  makes  public  herewilh  a  [isl  of  all  appropriations  made  since  its  appointment  up  to 
February  38,  1918.  Theseappropriaiionsshowa  total  of  f47,)35.6o9.)8  for  foreign  relief,  a  totalof|S,j89,^9J7  for  United 
States  relief. 

All  appropriations  from  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  up  to  February  a8,  19 

The  loial  appropriations  for  administration  at  National  Headquarters  a 

^4,416,610.91  for  the  last  ei^t  months'  period.  This  includes  $i.94),896.99  I 
a;o,ooodonatcd  fortelegraph  and  cableservice  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraf 
a  conaderably  longer  period  of  time.  These  appropriations  did  not  come  out  ol 
from  the  portion  of  membership  dues  received  at  National  Headquarters, 
paid  for  ail  administration  expenses,  were  such  dues  received  before  the  recer 
In  other  words,  no  expenses  of  administration  in  the  United  States  were 
All  administration  is  more  than  met  by  membership  dues.  Thus  every  dollat 
The  total  list  of  appropriations,  together  with  the  detail  attached  to  thei 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  RECAPITULATION  OF  APPROPRl; 
From  Ibi  Rtd  Cross  War  Fund: 

Relief  Work  in  France 

"  Belgium 

Italy 

'  Russia 

"  Roumania 

Serbia  

Great  Britain 

"      "  Other  Foreign  Countries 

"     for  Prisoners,  etc. 

Equipment  and  expenses  in  U.  S.  of  personnel  for  Europe 

Total  foreign  relief 

U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospitals 

U-  S.  Navy    "  "  

U.  S.  Medical  and  Hospital  Work 

U.  S.  Sanitaiy  Service 

U.  S.  Camp  Service 

U.  S.  Miscellaneous 

Total  U,  S.  relief 

Restricted  as  to  use  by  donor 

Working  Capital  for  Purchase  of  Supplies  for  Resale  to  Chapters  < 
Working  Cash  Advances  for  France  and  U.  S 

Total  appropriations  from  Red  Cross  War  Fund 

From  Iht  Ctrural  Fund: 

Headquarters  administration 

Divisional  administration 

Total  appropriations  from  the  General  Fund 
From  Misallaneous  Funds 

Total  appropriatbns  from  all  funds  to  February  38.  1918 


Keeping  Up  With  William 

By  Irving  Bac  heller 

(Author  of  "Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie",  "The  Light  in  the  Clearing") 
IMgsiratedbyR.M.BRINKERHOFF 

IN  THIS  sketch,  Mr.  Bacheller  has  recast  and  added  to  an  article  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Outlook.     In  its  new  form  as  a  monologue  of  Soc  Potter,  the  famous  character  in 
"  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie,"  the  ideas  have  fresh  vigor  and  drollness. — The  Editors. 
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It  is  the  nursing  bottle  of  insanity  and  the 
Mellin's  Food  of  crime, 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  sense  in  men — com- 
mon and  preferred,  plain  or  fancy.    The  com- 
mon has  become  the  great  asset  of  mankind; 
the  preferred  its  great  liability.    Our  fore- 
fathers had  large  holdings  of  the  common,  cer- 
tain kings  and  their  favorites  of  the  preferred. 
The  preferred  presented  an  immense  bulk  of 
inherited  superiority  and  an  alleged  pipe  line 
leading  from  the  king's  throne  to  paradise,  and 
connected  with  the  fount  of  every  blessing  by 
the  best  religious  plumbers.     It  always  drew 
dividends,  whether   the 
common  got  anything  or 
not.    The  preferred  hold- 
ers ran  the  plant  and  in- 
sisted that  they  held  a 
first   mortgage  on    it. 
When  they  tried  to  fore- 
close   with    military 
power   to   back  them, 
some  of  our  forefathers 
got  out. 

"We,  their  sons,  are 
now  crossing  the  seas  to 
take  up  that  ancient 
issue  between  senses  com- 
mon, and  preferred,  and 
to  determine  therights 
of  each.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  the  founda- 
tions of  democracy— the 
dictates  of  common 
sense. 

"For  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing time,  I  hope  my 
readers  will  grant  me  license  to  resort  to  the 
economy  of  slang.  A  man  might  do  worse 
these  days.  There  is  one  great  destroyer  of 
common  sense.  It  is  hot  air.  Now  hot  air 
has  been  the  favourite  dissipation  of  kings. 
James  the  First  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
consumers  of  hot  air.  He  and  his  family, 
and  friends,  took  all  that  Great  Britain  could 
produce — never,  1  am  glad  to  say,  a  large 
amount,  but  enough  to  put  James  into  busi- 
ness with  the  Almighty.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not 
a  full  partnership.  It  was  no  absolute  Hohen- 
zollern  monopoly  of  mortal  participation.  It 
was  comparatively  modest,  but  it  was  enough 
to  outrage  the  common  sense  of  the  English. 

"After  all,  divine  partnerships  were  not  for 
the  land  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  and  Swift 
and    Dickens    and   Thackeray.    Too  much 


humor  there.    Too  much  liberty  of  the  tongue 
and  pen.    Too  great  a  gift  for  ridicule. 

"Where  there  is  ridicule  there  can  be  no  self- 
appointed  counselors  of  God,  and  hand-made 
halos  of  divinity  find  their  way  to  the  garbage 
heap. 

THE   SAVING   GRACE   OF   HUMOR 

"Now,  if  we  are  to  have  sound,  cwnmon 
sense,  we  must  have  humor,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  humor  we  must  have  liberty.  There  can 
be  no  crowned  or  mitred  knave,  no  sacred, 
fawning  idiot,  who  is  immune  from  ridicule; 
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be  respected.  The  firm  would  prosper.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  conceit  and  Kultur 
have  hitched  their  wagon  to  infinity.  It  is  the 
old  scheme  of  Nero  and  Caligula — the  ancient 
dream  of  the  pneumatic  prince.  He  can  rule 
a  great  nation,  but  first  he  must  fool  it.  This 
he  can  do  in  a  generation  by  the  systematic 
use  of  hot  air.  He  begins  his  work  on  the 
tender  intellect  of  childhood. 

"Every  school,  every  pulpit,  every  news- 
paper, every  book,  became  a  pumping-station 
for  hot  air,  impregnated  with  the  new  morals. 
Poets,  philosophers,  orators,  teachers,  states- 
men, romancers,  were  summoned  to  the  pumps. 

"For  thirty  years  Germany  had  been  on  a 
steady  dream  diet.  It  took  its  morning  hate 
with  its  coffee  and  prayers,  its  hourly  self- 
contentment  with  its  toil,  its  evening  superior- 
ity with  its  beer  and  frankfurters.  History 
was  falsified,  philosophy  bribed,  religion  co- 
erced and  corrupted,  conscience  silenced — at 
first  by  sophistry,  then  by  the  iron  hand. 
Hot  air  was  blowing  from  all  sides,  it  was  no 
gentle  breeze.      It  was  a  simoon,  a  tornado. 

"Germany  was  inebriated  with  a  sense  of  its 
mental  grandeur  and  moral  pulchritude.  Now 
moral  pulchritude  is  like  a  forest  flower.  It 
cannot  stand  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity;  you 
cannot  handle  it  as  you  would  handle  sausages 
and  dye  and  fertilizer.  Observe  how  the  Ger- 
man mihtary  party  is  advertising  its  saccharine 
morality — one  hundred  per  cent,  pure,  blue  rib- 
bon, spurlos  vtrsenkt,  honest-to-God  morality 
— ^the  kind  that  made  hell  famous.  I  don't 
blame  them  at  all.  How  would  any  one  know 
that  they  had  it  if  they  did  not  advertise  it? 

"It  is  easy  to  accept  the  hot-air  treatment 
for  common  sense — easy  even  for  sober-minded 
men.  The  cocaine  habit  is  not  more  swiftly 
acquired  and  brings  a  like  sense  of  comfort 
and  exhilaration.  Slowly  the  Getmans  yield- 
ed to  its  sweet  inducement.  They  began  to 
believe  that  they  were  supermen — the  chosen 
people;  they  thanked  God  that  they  were  not 
like  other  men.  Their  first  crime  was  that  of 
grabbing  everything  in  the  heaven  of  holy 
promise.  Those  clever  Prussians  had  arranged 
with  St.  Peter  for  all  the  reserved  seats — no- 
thing but  standing  room  left,  it  would  seem. 

"Now  the  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
•riminal  is  this.  In  one  way  or  another,  he 
loses  his  common  sense.  He  ceases  to  see 
things  in  their  just  relations  and  proportions. 
The  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
dwindles    and    disappears    from    his    vision. 


He  convinces  himself  that  he  has  a  right  to  at 
least  a  part  of  the  property  of  other  people. 

"I  have  lately  been  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  northern  France.  I  have  seen  whole  cities 
of  no  strategic  value  which  the  German  armies 
had  destroyed  by  dynamite  before  leaving^hem 
in  a  silence  like  that  of  the  grave — the  slow- 
wrought  walls  of  old  cathedrals  and  public 
buildings  tumbled  into  hopeless  ruin;  the  cha- 
teaux, the  villas,  the  little  houses  of  the  poor, 
shaken  into  heaps  of  moldering  rubbish.  And 
I  see  in  it  a  sign  of  that  greater  devastaticMi 
which  covers  the  land  of  V^lliam  11 — ^tbe 
devastation  of  the  spirit  of  the  German  people; 
for  where  is  that  moral  grandeur  of  which 
Heine  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Luther 
were  the  far-heard  compelling  voices?  I  tdl 
you  it  has  all  been  leveled  into  heftps  of 
moldering  rubbish — a  thousand  times  more 
melancholy  than  any  in  France. 

"Behold  the  common  sense  (rf  Germany 
become  the  sense  that  is  common  only  among 
criminals!  The  sooner  we  recognize  that,  the 
better.  They  are  realty  burglars  in  this 
great  house  of  God  we  inhabit,  seeking  to  rob 
it  of  its  best  possessions — HindenburgUn! 
In  this  war  we  must  give  them  the  consider- 
ation due  a  burglar,  and  only  that.  We  must 
hit  them  how  and  where  we  may.  We  are 
bound  by  no  nice  regard  for  fair  play.  We 
must  kill  the  burglar  or  the  burglar  will  kill 
us.  This,  then,  is  what  the  boys  at  the 
front  are  to  bear  in  mind.  They  are  fighting 
a  nation  criminalized  by  the  worst  gang  of 
scoundrels  in  all  history.  If  one  were  to 
search  the  prisons  of  the  earth  he  could  not 
find  a  more  abandoned  group  of  cut-throats 
and  highwaymen  than  that  of  Bill  Hoheozot- 
lem  and  his  friends. 

"When  1  went  away  to  the  battle-front,  a 
friend  said  to  me:  'Try  to  leam  how  this 
incredible  thing  came  about  and  why  it  con- 
tinues. That  is  what  every  one  wishes  to  know.* 

"Well,  hot  ainvas  the  cause  of  it.  Now  why 
does  it  continue?  My  answer  is.  Bone-head — 
mostly  plumed  bone-head. 

"Think  of  those  diplomats  ¥vho  were  twenty 
years  in  Germany  and  yet  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  around  them  and  of  its 
implications!  You  say  that  they  did  know, 
and  that  they  warned  their  peoples?  Wdl, 
then,  you  may  shift  the  bone-heads  on  to  other 
shoulders.  Think  of  the  diplomatic  failures 
that  have  followed! 

"I  bow  my  head  to  the  peo|^  of  En^and 
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than  a  baby  sucking  its  bottle  in  a  perambu- 
lator. He  fails,  and  the  cost  of  his  failure 
no  man  can  estimate.  He  stands  discredited; 
as  a  public  servant  he  is  going  into  disuse  and 
his  going  vindicates  the  judgment  of  our  fore- 
fathers regarding  like  holders  of  sense  preferred. 
It  is  a  long  step  toward  Democracy  and  the 
security  of  the  world. 

"Now  is  the  time  when  all  men  must  choose 
between  two  ideals:  that  of  the  proud  and 
merciless  heart  on  the  one  hand;  that  of  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart  on  the  other; 
between  the  Hun  and  the  Anglcf-Saxon,  be- 
tween Jesus  Christ  and  the  devil. 

"Now  this  is  the  thing  for  the  folks  at  home 
to  remember.  Of  what  use  are  our  farms  and 
shops  and  banks  and  surpluses  if  the  world 
is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  devil?  Let  us 
bear  this  in  mind  when  the  Government  asks 
for  our  help  in  financing  the  war.  What 
cause  should  appeal  to  us  so  strongly  as  that 
of  keeping  the  devil  out  of  America  and  out  of 
our  homesP  It  is  money  paid  for  insurance 
against  arson,  rape,  and  murder." 
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charitable  work,  and 
especially  of  those  arti- 
cles of  use  in  hospitals. 
It  gathers  together 
and  supplies  to  the 
hospitals  of  all  the 
Allied  belligerent 
countries  the  count- 
less things  continually 
needed,  such  as  dress- 
ings, gauze,  lint,  ether, 
chloroform.  X-ray 
equipment,  surgical  implements,  splints,  frac- 
ture-beds, rubber  air  pillows,  drainage  tubes, 
bedding,  crutches,  and  clothing. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  biggest  organizations 
outside  the  Armies,  and  supplies  comforts  and 
delicacies  of  every  kind  to  the  millions  of  suf- 
ferers broken  in  the  cause.  Help  the  Red 
Cross  and  you  comfort  a  broken  man. 


?E  are  a  few  words  to  readers  of  The 
'.ed  Cross  Magazine  from  John  Masefield, 
inguished  English  poet.  Mr.  Mase- 
seen  the  war  and  the  work  of  the  Red 
first  hand.  He  was  at  Gallipoli  and 
noble  record  of  that  tragic  and  heroic 
r.  \He  has  been  lecturing  recently  in 
ed  Slates  but  by  the  lime  this  is  printed 
bably  be  back  at  work  with  the  British 
the  battlefields  of  France. — The  Editors 


to  bring  the 
mbulances  to 
(of  all  kinds) 
cially  treated, 
I  they  can  be 
I  all  this  work 
iince  the  war 
of  all  kinds  of 


Fresh  Courage  for  France 

By  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge 

Illustrated  by  J.  PAULVERREES 


HOW  long  can  France  hold  out?" 
That  was  the  question  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  asking,  anx- 
iously, fearfully,  in  those  spring  days 
of  last  year  when  General  Joffre 
came  overseas  to  welcome  us  into  the  band 
of  blood-brothers  leagued  against  the  Hun, 
France  was  "  bled  white,"  so  ran  the  gossip 
of  the  market-places.  She  had  shot  her  bolt; 
her  man-power  was  exhausted;  no  longer 
capable  of  effective  of- 
ensive,  soon  her  defense 
must  crumble.  Thus 
German  propaganda 
whispered  in  credulous 
ears.  "  Poor,  bleeding 
France;  whata  pity;  we 
loved  her  so"! 


IJOW  OFTEN  have  w 
■'■  ■*■  said  that  France  is  "h 


are  there;  they  can  see  us — touch  us.  They 
know  our  fighting  men  as  brothers-in-ahns 
under  fire,  our  women  as  ministering  angels  (tf 
mercy.  "American"  to-day  means  in  France 
something  more  than  friend.  La  Croix  Rougt 
Amiricaine,  from  Calais  to  Nice,  is  to  every 
French  man  and  woman  the  visible,  tangible 
symbol,  no  less  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
themselves,  of  a  hundred  million  hearts  throb- 
bing in  sympathy,  two  hundred  million  hands 
reaching  oversea  to  help 


Don't  you  believe  it.     Set 
the  word  of  an  enemy  or 
.™  ..^.  ™  .  monger.     France  is  fightinj 

It"  was~easy  to  be-  she  has  never  fought  before 
lieve.  For  abnost  three  forced  by  the  might  of  t 
years  France  had  been  States  Army  and  Navy, 
fighting  with  her  back  wealth  and  resources  of  Aj 
hind  her  and  with  the  sple 
of  the  American  Red  Cr 
midst,  France  looks  forwai 
future  with  an  unbroken 
that  can  spell  only  victory 


to  the  wall  and  the  in- 
vader was  stillon  French 
soil.  She  had  borne  the 
shock  of  every  assault. 
Her  losses  in  killed 
and  maimed  had  been 
fearful.    What  wonder 

if  she  really  were,  at  last,  listening  to  counsels  The  im| 

of  despairi*     How  could  we  blame  her!  extraord 

We  asked  Joffre.  "How  long  can  France  wall    of 

hold  out?"  France 

"Give  us  credit  for  food  and  shells  and  our  Last    M 

army  can  hold  out  forever.    Give  us  some-  wonder 

thing  to  show  the  French  people  that  America  but  tha 

is  really  with  us,  something  they  can  see  and  America 

understand,  and  they  will  back  up  our  army  could  re 

to  Berlin  and  beyond!"     So  spoke  the  grizzled  tive  pow 

victor  of  the  Marne.  at  any  ti 

We  sent  Pershing  and  we  sent  the  Red  Cross,  only  do 

The  French  people  saw,  and  they  understood,  about  tl 

From  the  front-line  trenches  to  the  peasant's  these  m; 

cottage,  wherever  there  is  fighting  to  be  done,  .    .    . 

want  to  be  relieved,  misery  to  be  assuaged,  they  will 
wounds  or  disease  to  be  ministered  to,  Ameri-  And  tl 
ca's  presence  is  an  actual,  physical  fact.    We         "The 
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d  it  is  to-day  all  France  loves  them.     Eighteen,  there 

French  were,  in  the  membership  of  the  French  Com- 
mission when  they  sailed  away  at  the  end  of 

he  Red  May.    Major  Murphy  left  behind,  when  he 

^-ear  its  came  back  in  January  twenty-five  hundred 

money  Americans     doing     Red     Cross     work     in 

France.  France.      I     have    told    how    the     French 

aid  the  morale    has    stiffened,    the     French     resis- 

ort  and  tance    strengthened,    between    those    dates, 

and  in-  There  is  testimony — from  the  French  them-  * 

people  selves — that  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  its 

eep  up  American  dollars,  American  food  and  clothing, 

men.  American  doctors  and  nurses  and,  most  of  all, 

war  of  its  American  sympathy  and  friendliness,  has 

4urphy  been  a  factor  of  the  highest  value  in  helping 

day  he  France  sustain  herself  until  she  could  recover 

he  Red  her  power  of  resistance, 

'duties  "Come  on,  my  children!"  cried  a  French 

"The  captain  to  his  men  at  a  critical  moment  during 

sep  the  the  last  attack  at  Verdun.    "Come  on!    We 

in  the  have  only  a  little  farther  to  go  and  then  we  will 

>ut  it  is  all  go  back  and  get  good  hot  drinks  at  the 

e  spirit  American  canteen!" 

lat  are  So  close  to  the  first  line  does  the  poilu  meet 
the  Red  Cross!  There  is  an  American  in 
charge,  with  a  French  assistant,  of  each  of  these 
rolling  canteens.  Working  under  shell-fire, 
he  real  gas-masks  imperatively  ready  for  instant  use, 
tion  at  they  have  hot  coffee  and  chocolate  waiting 
in  food  for  the  soldier  as  he  comes  from  the  trenches, 
er  at  Right  at  the  entrance  to  the  communication 
joy  of  trenches,  in  an  ^i  or  dugout,  but  fully  as  ex- 
ounded  posed  to  danger  as  the  soldier  himself  at  most 
f  as  he  times,  the  American  Red  Cross  holds  out 
'ermin-  America's  hand  of  friendship.  And  it  helps 
khome  and  has  helped,  greatly.  It  helps  because  the 
and  his  soldier  who  has  had  a  bowl  of  hot  coffee  is  a 
id  him.  more  cheerful  soldier  than  one  who,  trench- 
can  be  tired,  must  wait  until  he  reaches  his  regimental 
it  how  base  before  he  can  eat  or  drink;  it  helps  because 
1,  com-  it  is  proof  that  America  is  helping  with  some- 
ange  if,  thing  more  tangible  than  sympathy,  that  even 
limself:  to   render   this    little   service  Americans  are 

willing  to  face  danger. 

lose  at  At  the  other  end  of  the  panorama — for  one 

ne — for  must  sweep  all  France  with  the  eye  to  get  even 

miieur,  a  glimpse  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the 

should  Red  Cross  is  helping  her  people  over  the  rough 

erlaine-  places — here  is   a   village  in   the   devastated 

Is — For  area.     The  Hun  has  been  here;  the  little  homes 

lunded,  are  in  ruins,  the  children  ragged  and  dirty, 

I — how  their  mothers  wretched,  tired,  homeless.  Eight 

'ar?  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  refugees, 

France  of  all  ages  and  conditions  except  able-bodied 

them;  men,  must  be  cared  for-     Homes  are  rebuilt — 
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"Come  on.  my  children!  "  cried  a  French  captain  to  bis  m 
"Come  on!     IVe  have  only  a  little  farther  to  go  and  then  u 


not  the  whole  village,  but  enough  houses  for 
adequate  shelter.  In  some  of  the  six  districts 
in  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  taken  on 
relief  work  for  the  refugees,  its  own  plants  to 
make  the  brick  and  to  burn  the  lime  for  re- 
building are  being  constructed.  Clean,  new 
clothing,  bedding  and  household  necessities 
to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  B(Khe;  farm 
implements;  perhaps  some  chickens  or  larger 
live-stock;  baths;  medical  attention;  word  of 
the  soldat  at  the  front,  these  are  these  peo- 
ple's needs,  and  these  the  services  our  Red 
Cross  is  giving,  sometimes  directly  and  some- 
times in  cooperation  with  the  French  Red 
Cross  and  the  French  Government,  sometimes 
through  other  agencies,   like  the   Society   of 


Friends,  that  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  help- 
ing the  French  peasant,  uprooted  by  the  great 
catastrophe,  to  get  his  roots  back  into  the  soil. 
And  it  helps — helps  not  only  materially,  but 
has  helped  spiritually — ^to  cheer  these  people  up 
and  give  them  courage  to  wait,  patiently,  for 
victory. 

America's  aid  now  a  reality 
Tuberculosis — half  a  million  cases  among  the 
returned  soldiers  and  their  families.  America's 
help  through  the  Red  Cross  is  putting  new 
life,  new  hope  into  its  victims  and  their  de- 
pendents; a  million  dollars  of  Red  Cross 
money  given  to  General  Petain  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  sick  and  wounded 
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k  soldiers;  the  reception  and  care  of 
riated  women  and  children  sent  back  from 
d  dw  Gennan  lines;  welfare  work  among 
e  dnldreii  of  France,  to  save  every  possi- 
aby  in  the  face  of  the  dwindling  birth- 
-^ese  are  only  items  in  the  constantly 
ing  catalogue  of  activities  that  tells  the 

of  the  Red  Cross'  intimate  touch  with  the 

heart  and  fiber  of  the  life  of  France,  a 
I  that  beyond  all  belief  has  helped  to 

and  hearten  her  people. 

leed  not  go  into  detail  here  about  the 

erfol  medical  and  surgical  work  the  Red 

hu  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  French 
r,  directly  and  through  cooperation 
Oe  French  army  medical  department; 


the  more  than  3,500  hospitals  to  which  it  is 
contributing  medical  and  surgical  supplies; 
the  string  of  warehouses  stretching  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Adriatic,  filled  with 
medical  supplies  in  reserve  for  these  and  the 
possible  emergency  requirements  of  our  own 
Army.  That  is  the  most  familiar  side  of  the 
many-sided  story  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France.  It  has  a  bearing,  and  an 
important  bearing,  however,  on  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  French  morale;  it  was  and  is  a  real 
help  in  a  way  and  at  a  tune  when  France  needed 
all  the  help  that  could  be  given. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  poilu  from  the  trenches 
for  a  mtunent.  We  think,  unconsciously,  of 
this  war — on  the  Western  front,  at  least — as 
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something  static,  fixed,  its  actors  more  or  less 
permanently  placed,  so  sliglitly  have  the  front 
lines  shifted  since  the  issue  was  joined.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  constant  movement,  activity ; 
troops  are  being  shifted  from  this  sector  of  the 
Front  to  that;  injured  and  ill  being  transported 
to  hospitals;  soldiers  who  have  served  their 
appointed  round  in  the  trenches  being  sent  back 
to  rest  camps  and  billets;  others  going  home  on 
leave,  and  in  the  opposite  directions  as  many 
more  travelling  to  take  their  places;  day  and 
night,  week  in,  week  out,  many  millions 
of  men  travelling  ceaselessly  in  an  area  about 
the  size  of  New  York  State.  .  It  is  traffic 
unprecedented,  unheard  of  in  volume  and 
density.  And  freight — munitions  and  food 
for  the  soldiers — must  have  the  right  of 
way. 

More  than  any  other  single  cause,  the  un- 
avoidable delays,  wearisome  waits  on  the 
tracks  or  at  junction,  points,  the  irksome  con- 
finement to  cars  for  perhaps  daj'S  on  end  still 
uncleansed  of  the  filth  and  the  vermin  of  the 
trenches,  all  tend  to  make  the  soldier  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied  with  his  lot — to  eat  into 
his  morale. 

Come  with  me  to  one  of  the  railway  junctions 
of  France.  Here  from  12,000  to  20,000  troops 
pass  through  daily;  a  quarter  of  them  change 
cars  here,  or  are  held  in  trains  waiting  for  a 
dear  right  of  way.  Sometimes  the  wait  is  for 
many  hours;  a  day  and  a  night,  perhaps.  The 
little  railway  station  will  hold  fifty  at  the  most. 
The  rest  must  do  as  they  can ;  if  they  sleep,  it 
is  in  the  field  by  the  tracks;  if  it  rains  or  snows, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  That  is  as  it 
was  here  and  at  many  other  junctions  in 
France.  Now — voila — a  great  new  building, 
the  canteen  of  la  Croix  Rouge  Amiricaine.  Out- 
side it  is  plain  though  substantial  enough — the 
French  Army  built  it  from  the  utilitarian  de- 
signs of  the  Red  Cross.  Inside  it  is  decorated, 
perhaps  by  a  famous  artist  who  has  shown  his 
paintings  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  country  in  the  camouflage  corps.  Here 
is  light  and  warmth  and  good  cheer.  Shower 
baths  with  copious  hot  water  and  plenty  of 
soap;  a  sterilizer  where  clothes  may  be  freed 
from  vermin  while  one  bathes;  a  barber  shop, 
that  one  may  be  made  presentable  on  arrival 
at  one's  domicile.  Here  is  a  dining-room,  seat- 
ing hundreds;  one  eats  his  fill;  such  food! 
And  the  cost?  For  the  dinner  alone,  seventy 
centimes— fourteen  cents ;  for  the  other  services 
nothing.    And  if  one  has  no  money  nobody  goes 


hungry.  If  there  is  time  one  may,  also  with- 
out the  expense  of  a  sou,  attend  the  cinema- 
tograph; excellent  films,  the  latest  obtainable, 
comic  by  choice.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  as  great  a 
favorite  with  the  poilu  as  with  any  American 
audience ;  moreover,  the  theatre  is  bomb- 
proof— a  distinct  advantage  in  the  war  zone. 
Here  is  a  huge  reception  hall,  where  one  may 
sit  and  smoke,  read,  write,  or  play  games  with 
one's  comrades.  If  the  wait  is  to  be  a  long  one. 
here  is  a  barracks  with  bunks  like  a  logpng 
camp  where  one  may  sleep — never  fear,  the  call 
to  arise  will  come  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 
And  if  one  wishes,  here  are  tinned  foods, 
chocolate,  fruit,  tobacco  that  one  may  buy  to 
take  with  him.  And  even  if  one's  train  is 
merely  passing  through  and  it  is  not  permitted 
to  descend,  from  the  platform  this  same  Crmx 
Rouge  Amhicaine  serves  one  with  hot  coffee. 
One  million  meals  a  month  are  actually  being 
served  to  French  soldiers  in  these  junction 
canteens.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
poilus  often  sit  up  all  night  talking  about  the 
great  things  America  is  doing  for  them,  or  that 
the  French  general  detailed  by  General  Petain 
to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  recreation  halls  wrote  to 
Major  Murphy: 

MORALE  SPELLS  VICTORY 

"The  only  thing  that  matters  in  this  war 
is  to  beat  the  Boche,  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  all-important  factor  is  the  morale  (rf  the 
men.  This  you  have  done  much  to  uphold, 
and  the  atmosphere  you  create  is  more  valuable 
than  even  you  can  realize.  .  .  .  Your  can- 
teens are  well  managed.  The  men  find  there 
not  only  a  good  meal  but  the  friendliness  that 
means  so  much  to  them.  We  feel  that  they 
are  being  cared  for  not  only  as  men  but  as 
friends,  and  that  makes  them  prefer  your  can- 
teens to  wine-shops  and  other  places,  and  tbey 
are  grateful.  The  morale  has  rarely  been 
better  than  it  is  now,  and  we  count  on  you  to 
help  us  keep  it  where  it  is." 

What  it  means  to  the  poilu  to  return  hune 
after  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches  clean, 
dry,  vermin-free,  shaved  and  well  fed,  and  to 
find  his  family  comfortably  fioused,  welt  cared 
for,  free  from  worry,  is  something  that  can 
hardly  be  put  into  words.  It  means,  though, 
to  France  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  the 
difference  between  morale  and  the  lack  of  it; 
in  the  long  run  the  difference,  perhaps,  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat. 


'onth's  Progress 
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propaganda  accomplished  its  object  and  a 
false  impression  of  the  Red  Cross  become  a 
permanent  conception  in  many  people's  minds? 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  all  the  workings 
of  the  Red  Cross  it  is  inconceivable  that  one 
of  the  fmest  monuments  mankind  has  j^et 
raised  to  its  better  instincts  can  be  torn 
down,  half  finished,  to  satisfy  the  human 
craving  for  gossip  and  evil  tidings — a  lasting 
victory  for  German  thought  and  propaganda. 
With  a  campaign  for  a  second  war  fund  in 
May,  however,  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned in  our  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  facts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Red 
Cross,  in  the  immediate  future,  indeed,  not  only 
to  spread  abroad  the  truth  regarding  the  Red 
Cross  accomplishments  but  toknockon  the  head 
immediately  every  lie  which  may  show  itself, 
and  then  nail  the  hide  of  the  liar  to  the  wall, 

ff'ORK  ABROAD 

GENUINE  seekers  after  information  re- 
garding the  finances  and  administration 
of  the  Red  Cross  are  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  War  Council,  published  on  another  page. 
To  any  one  who  has  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  Europe,  the  figures  concerning  the  work 
abroad  bring  up  a  picture  of  effort  and  achieve- 
ment which  time  will  not  easily  dim.  Nearly 
fifty  million  dollars  have  been  spent,  over 
twenty-five  hundred  workers  employed,  many 
of  them  volunteers.  The  organization  which 
has  resulted  cannot  be  measured  in  tenns  of 
expenditure.  Its  personnel,  its  vision,  its 
accomplishments  have  rendered  it  the  most 
potent  single  agency  in  Europe  to-day,  outside 
of  the  actual  armies.  From  South  Devon  and 
the  English  Channel  down  through  France  and 
Italy  and  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  its  activities  extend,  changing 
with  the  necessities  of  war,  growing  more  and 
more  important  as  the  burden  of  war  weighs 
heavier  on  the  Western  nations. 

RED  CROSS  ACTIVITY  IN  ENGLAND 

IN  ENGLAND,  where  the  British  Red 
1  Cross  is  an  extremely  efficient  and  active 
affair,  the  American  work  has  consisted 
largely  in  gathering  and  distributing  supplies 
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for  shipment  to  France  and  Belgium,  and  in 
beginning  hospital  work  which  will  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  as  the  American  troops 
take  their  places  on  the  firing  lines.  A  Red 
Cross  hospital,  for  instance,  has  long  since 
been  established  at  an  English  port  to  take 
care  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers.  The  biilk  of 
the  American  expenditure  in  Great  Britain, 
however,  has  been  in  the  fonn  of  a  contri- 
bution of  neariy  a  million  dollars  to  the 
British  Red  Cross  which  is  spending  it  to  the 
best  mutual  advantage.  The  value  of  this 
gift  has  been  far  out  of  proportion  to  its 
material  purchasing  power  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

HELPING  FRANCE 

IN  FRANCE  and  Belgium,  the  keystone 
of  the  allied  defensive  arch,  the  Red  Cross 
has  put  forth  its  most  tremendous  efforts. 
This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  aims  upon 
which  the  French  Red  Cross  has  concentrated, 
and  in  part  to  the  terrific  burden  which  the 
war  has  thrust  upon  the  French  people. 

France  has  not  only  sustained  the  full  force 
of  the  German  blow  but  has  had  her  territory 
turned  into  a  shambles  by  the  actual  operation 
of  war.  It  has  been  a  natural  result  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  render  the  greatest 
assistance  there. 

So  extensive,  indeed,  have  the  Red  Cross 
activities  in  France  become  that  a  description 
of  them  usually  leaves  only  a  confused  picture. 
Just  where  the  civilian  work  ends  and  the 
military  work  begins  appears  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly shadowy  line.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  Red  Cross  is  doing  only  one  kind 
of  work  in  France  to-day  no  matter  what  its 
motive — military  work.  No  other  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  in  France;  distinctions  are  merely 
in  name. 

AID  FOR  ITALY 

IN  ITALY  history  bids  fair  to  repeat  itself. 
The  situation  which  confronted  the  Red 
Cross  in  France  six  months  ago  is  being  re- 
duplicated in  the  northern  Italian  provinces. 
On  the  first  evening  after  the  disaster  to  the 
Italian  army,  nine  thousand  refugees  arrived 
in  Florence  and  were  taken  care  of  in  the  church 
and  cloisters  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The 
condition  of  the  women  and  children  was 
pitiful,  a  great  many  shoeless  and  in  rags. 


their  few  belongings  in  their  arms.  Forced 
by  the  crush  of  the  mobs  to  discard  their 
luggage,  many  still  clung  to  a  pet  dog,  a  cat 
or  bird.  In  the  dimiy  lighted  church  whose 
great  Cimabue  Madonna  and  other  frescoes 
are  hidden  behind  sandbags,  their  misery 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  richly 
storied  background  of  the  walls.  Hardly  an 
inch  of  pavement  was  unoccupied  by  wretched 
human  beings  who  lay  on  the  straw  too  worn 
out  to  care  what  became  of  them,  while  the 
Red  Cross  women  administered  bowls  of  hot 
soup  and  strove  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads 
of  their  lives. 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  city  was  over- 
whelmed. The  mayor  requisitioned  theatres, 
barracks,  warehouses  in  an  endeavor  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  tide  of  wretchedness,  while 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  authorities  turned  their 
attention  away  from  the  church  where  lows  of 
army  mattresses  and  gray  folded  blankets  in  r^ 
ular  lines  now  replaced  the  previous  ccuifusioB. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vailed all  over  northern  Italy.  Instances  like 
that  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novdli 
were  repeated  a  hundred  times — villages  lik 
S.  Flavia,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred, 
were  choked  with  seven  hundred  refugees; 
mountain  towns  like  Marcerata  h(»ised  tbor 
quotas  of  misery  in  gilded  ballrooms;  Chiin- 
valle  was  forced  to  shelter  five  hundred  refiigres 
in  an  old  paper  mill,  in  indescribalrie  fiHh, 
without  privacy,  sanitary  facilities  or  even 
chimneys  to  carry  away  the  smoke  of  cook 
stoves.  In  great  centres  like  Milan,  6cM>oo 
refugees  flooded  the  streets.  In  all,  some  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  chikben 
were  homeless  in  Italy. 

Conditions  had  in  them  the  possibility!'* 
still  greater  catastrophe. 

That  this  was  avcuded  was  due  in  giot 
measure  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Red  Cicss 
which  furnished  sup^ies,  money  and  persMnd 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Italian 
authorities.    Outbreal^  of  disease  were  qinddy 
checked  by  swiftly  equipped  isolation  hoS|»tils; 
barrels  of  beef,  sacks  of  rice,  cases  of  coo- 
densed  milk,  clothing  and  medical  suppba 
were    hurried    from    the   hastily    established 
warehouses  in  Rome,  Florence,  Anccna,  Rtnoni, 
and  Milan;  rations  were  served  from  barracks, 
homes  found  for  the  homeless,  soup  kitchaa 
and  resthouses  put  in  operation  at  railway 
stations  and  preparations  nuule  for  aiding  d 
who  could  be  made  sdf  supporting. 
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Tbe  Month's  Progress       ys 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  one  thing 
stands  out  very  plainly — every  dollar  con- 
tributed to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  War  Fund 
has  been  made  to  yield  a  dollar  and  two 
cents  for  relief.  Such  a  fact  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  the  Red  Cross. 

U'ORK  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  ELSEWHERE 

ENGLAND,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium— 
these  are  the  main  fields  of  Red  Cross 
endeavor  in  Europe  as  they  are  the  main  bul- 
wark of  defence  against  Germany.  Relief  work 
in  the  other  countries  ravaged  by  the  war  is 
affected  by  varying  factors. 

In  Russia,  political  conditions  have  rendered 
impossible  the  extending  of  adequate  aid. 
Medical  supplies,  help  for  the  children,  a  few 
ambulances — these  have  been  simply  an  earnest 
of  the  assistance  the  Red  Cross,  under  other  con- 
ditions, would  have  done  its  utmost  to  send. 

In  Roumania,  reasons  of  geography  and 
politics  have  made  difficult  the  giving  of 
such  prompt  relief  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties, 
however,  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
supplies  have  been  sent  through  Russia,  the 
military  hospital  at  Roman  taken  over, 
several  civil  hospitals  maintained,  and  a 
permanent  commission  is  on  the  ground 
directing  the  extension  of  the  Red  Cross 
activities.  Work  such  as  this  is  temporarily 
dwarfed  only  because  of  the  gigantic  under- 
takings afoot  in  western  Europe. 

In  Monastir,  that  tragic  remnant  of  Serbia, 
neariy  a  million  dollars  have  been  spent  for 
such  practical  things  as  seed,  agricultural 
implements,  supplies,  etc.,  which  wilt  enable 
the  forty  thousand  destitute  survivors  of  the 
massacred  Serbian  peopleto  support  themselves 
again.  In  Asia  Minor,  through  the  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  over  two  mil- 
lions have  been  spent.  This  money  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  large  part  by  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Committee  to  relieve  the  almost  un- 
thinkable destitution  and  misery  among  the 
suffering  races  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the 
Russian  Caucasus,  and  Persia. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  Red  Cross  War  Fund 
achievement  in  Europe. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

WHAT  that  immediate  future  may  be,  can 
probably  be  best  forecasted  by  a  brief 
survey  of  the  actual  activities  of  the  Red 
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Cross  in  their  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  war. 

It  is  quite  evident,  for  instance,  that  the 
Red  Cross  work  in  France  and  Italy  will 
continue— with  perhaps  the  addition  of  other 
stricken  localities.  Work  for  the  American 
army  will,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
grow  ever  larger  and  more  important  as  the 
size  and  military  value  of  our  army  in  the 
field  increase  and  it  takes  more  and  more 
of  its  share  of  the  fighting.  The  need  for 
hospital  supplies  of  all  kinds  will  probably 
continue  to  increase  in  like  ratio.  Events  in 
Canada,  France,  and  England  warn  us  that  the 
dislocation  of  war  will  necessarily  present  us 
with  many  new  problems  which  will  have  to 
do  with  the  "  follts  at  home." 

From  the  list  of  projected  activities,  how- 
ever, two  things  seem  to  stand  out.  The  first 
is  the  communication  service  of  the  Red  Cross 
with  the  army  in  France. 

In  every  battle  or  campaign  the  number  of 
soldiers  reported  wounded  or  missing  is 
necessarily  very  large.  Although  wounded  may 
mean  almost  anything  from  a  scratch  to  a  fatal 
wound,  owing  to  necessity,  the  most  the  War 
Department  can  do  or  be  expected  to  do  is  to 
report  the  names  and  probable  fate  of  those 
listed.  The  heart-rending  anxiety  which 
families  at  home  experience  because  of  the 
uncertainty  is  only  too  easily  imagined. 

The  Red  Cross  will  reduce  this  suffering  to 
a  minimum  by  means  of  Red  Cross  men  with 
every  regiment  in  the  field  of  battle  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  and 
communicate  with  the  family  at  home.  Where 
men  are  wounded,  the  problem  is  obviously 
simple.  Where  soldiers  are  reported  missing, 
all  the  missing  men's  comrades  and  immediate 
superiors  will  be  questioned  in  an  endeavor  to 
find  out  everything  possible  regarding  the 
soldier's  probable  fate,  whether  a  prisoner,  lost, 
or  killed.  The  accuracy  and  value  of  such 
reports  have  been  proven  in  the  British  Army 
where  the  reports  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
are  accepted  as  final  in  making  up  the  lists. 

This  is  the  problem  so  far  as  the  communi- 
cation service  is  concerned.  It  requires  little 
imagination,  little  quoting  of  military  figures 
to  foresee  what  a  gigantic  undertaking  such  a 
work  may  prove. 

The  second  problem  that  appears  to  stand 
out  is  the  one  of  help  and  assistance  to  the 
families  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors — the  home 
service.  So  far,  most  people  have  thought 
of  this  part  of  the  Red  Cross  work  as  part  of 


the  chapter  work.  The  intention  of  the  Red 
Cross,  however,  is  to  extend  this  service  to 
every  regiment  and  camp  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Red  Cross  resthouses  at 
Camp  Upton  are  a  series  of  placards  asking 
the  soldiers  who  pass  about  their  families.    Is 
any  one  anxious  about  the   folks   at   home? 
Is  someone's  wife  lonely  or  worried?    Is  there 
sickness,  lack  of  money,  of  advice  in  that 
town    back    in    Tennessee?     These  are  the 
questions.    The  rea 
the   information  » 
that  the  Red  Crosi 
render  all  the  assii 
power  to  the  relat 
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red  by  T.  D.  SKIDMORE 

riy  from  Pope  seems  to  have  known  his  man,  for  the 
•ped  the  new  Cardinal  soon  had  made  himself  beloved 
id  a  half  in  a  great  diocese.  He  had  an  enormous  tract, 
lardinal,  800  parishes,  indudi'ng  towns  whose  names 
es.  His  became  known  to  us  first  in  the  dreadful  days  of 
ken  and  August  and  September,  1914,  names  that  the 
world  will  never  forget. 
^  The  congregation  of 
^1      /-I     _  ^  the  Cardinal    included 

the  Germans  swept  over  „^^  ^^an  two  and  a 
lum  one  heroic  man  stood  half  million  persons, 
the  terrible  flood  imswerv-  He  loved  his  people, 
and  serene — Cardmal  Mer-  and  in  an  amazing  way 
aiines.  His  pastorate  in-  he  came  to  know  them 
>  parishes  in  the  heart  of  all,  men,  women  and 
n  country.  little  children.    Not  one 

in  all   the  two  and  a 

half  million  but  could 
pit.  At  go  to  him;  and  they  tell  how  he  used  to 
p  in  the  sit  all  day  long,  freely  receiving,  in  the 
titute  of  order  in  which  they  came,  rich  and  poor,  good 
ibers  of  and  bad,  young  and  old.  The  Prince  might 
cholarly  wait  while  the  beggar  went  in:  it  all  depended 
jriology,  upon  who  had  come  first.  There  seemed 
trained  nothing  of  human  want  or  sorrow  that  was  too 
trivial  for  him  to  listen  to.  Nobody  in  Bel- 
6  Mon-  gium  was  more  wonderfully  beloved, 
wn,  was  The  Cardinal  was  not  at  home  when  Lou- 
ot  think  vain  was  struck.  He  was  in  Rome,  where  he 
if  thing;  had  gone  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Pius  X.  It 
;  but  the     was  there  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  dis- 
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aster  that  had  befallen  the  town.  He  heard  it 
all  with  unspeakable  agony:  "Afar  from  my 
diocese,  without  means  of  communication  with 
you,  I  was  compelled  to  lock  my  grief  within 
my  own  afflicted  heart.  ...  A  disaster 
has  visited  the  world,  and  our  beloved  Uttle 
Belgium,  a  nation  so  faithful  in  the  great  mass 
of  Jier  population  to  God,  so  upright  in  her 
patriotism,  so  noble  in  her  King  and  Govern- 
ment, is  the  first  sufferer.  She  bleeds;  her 
sons  are  stricken  down  within  her  fortresses 
and  upon  her  fields,  in  defense  of  her  rights  and 
of  her  territory.  Soon  there  will  not  be  one 
Belgian  family  that  is  not  in  mourning.  Why 
all  this  sorrow,  my  God?  Lord,  Lord,  hast 
Thou  forsaken  us?" 

Cardinal  Mercier  came  back  to  Belgium 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  his  episcopal  duties 
would  allow  to  make  one  of  the  most  torturing 
journeys  that  a  man  wa£  ever  called  to  make. 
He  went  from  town  to  town,  seeing  what  had 
happened  to  the  simple,  honest  people  he  had 
loved  so  well. 

"evervbody  is  dead  but  us" 
Little  wonder  is  it  that  when  he  came  to  talk 
about  this  journey  he  said, 

"These  four  months  have  seemed  to  me  age- 
long." Everywhere  he  went  the  homes  he  had 
known  were  desolate.  Fathers,  brothers,  sons 
were  gone,  many  of  them  in  the  army,  but,  alas, 
wiv^  and  sisters  had  seen  many  of  them  lined 
up  and  shot  for  reasons  that  were  at  once 
wicked  and  wanton.  Churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, convents  that  had  been  centuries  in  the 
building,  and  into  which  the  love  and  the  of- 
ferings of  generation  upon  generation  of  men 
and  women  had  gone,  he  found  laid  waste. 
The  gardens  in  which  he  had  walked  with  his 
gentle  priests,  where  he  had  counseled  suffer- 
ing men  and  women,  all  these  were  stripped  of 
their  beauty ;  again  and  again  they  were  marked 
with  blood  and  newly  turned  graves.  Villages 
he  had  known  were  gone — heaps  of  dust  and 
broken  stones.  Little  children  had  been 
mutilated,  and  again  and  again  he  found  groups 
of  them  gathered  together  by  some  kindly, 
hand,  who  told  him  in  their  innocence,  "  Every- 
body is  dead  but  us." 

Where  lives  were  not  taken,  and  where  the 
stones  of  buildings  were  not  thrown  down,  what 
anguish  was  revealed!  Families  hitherto  hv- 
ing  at  ease,  now  in  bitter  want;  all  commerce 
at  an  end,  all  careers  ruined;  industry  at  a 
standstill;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
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CARDINAL  MERCItR 
IVbo  had  charge  of  Soo  parishes  that  gave  lo  him  a  congre- 
gation of  more  than  two  and  one  half  miltiovs  of  persons 
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Cardinal  Mercier's  pride  in  the  instinctive  impertur 

refusal  of  Belgium  to  allow  her  honor  to  be  never  on 

questioned,  carried  him  through  the  despair  too  mucli 
that   her   sufferings   aroused.     He   has   never         "You 

ceased  to  hold  up  this  first  altitude  of  Belgium  months 

to  the  Belgians.    All  his  thrilling  addresses  placed  m 

are  colored  with  exultation  over'  the  fact  of  view  of  i 

the  country's  bravery.     In  a  remarkable  ad-  say:  But 

dress  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  invasion  he  to  sacrifii 

said:  rilory? 

"Even    supposing,    my    beloved    brethren,  ficed,  anc 

that  the  final  issue  of  the  gigantic  duel  at  ravages  t 

present    being    fought    in    Europe   and    Asia  ruin?     Tl 

Minor  is  uncertain,  the  moral  triumph  of  Bel-  myindigi 

gium  is  an  ever  memorable  fact  for  history  utterance 

and  civilization.     En  concert  with  your  King  stimulus 

and  your  Government,  you  agreed  to  an  im-  "Well,    I 

mense  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  your  father-  lips  now.' 
land.    Out  of  respect  for  our  plighted  word ;  to        Again  j 

proclaim  that.inyourconsciences,  right  comes  ever  sha< 

before  all  else,  you  have  sacrificed  your  goods,  whatever 

your  homes,  your  sons,  your  husbands;  and,  shown, 

after  eighteen  months  of  coercion,  you  are  still  spied  or  1 

proud  of  your  deed,  as  on  the  first  day.     Hero-  they  wen 

ism  seems  so  natural  to  you  that  it  does  not  whose  m 

occurto  you  toglory  in  it  on  yourown  account;  in  the  tei 

but  if  you  had  been  able  to  do  as  we  have  done,  put. 
to  pass  beyond  our  frontiers,  and   look  at        There 

our  Belgian  fatheriand  from  without;  if  you  justified  ; 

could  have  heard  the  voices  of  the  people,  hotter  at 

'the  man  in  the  street,'  as  the  English  say,  I  violence  i 

mean  the  manual  laborer,  the  humble  employee,  their  mui 

the  women  of  the  working  classes;  if  you  had  cusation 

received  the   homage,  written   or  spoken,  of  William  i 

those  who  are  the  authorized  representatives  eariyinS 

of  the  great  social  forces,  politics,  the  press,  light  of  i 

science,  art,  diplomacy,  and  religion;  you  would  lies   and 

have  realized  more  fully  the  magnanimity  of  Emperor 
your  attitude,  and     your  souls  would    un-        "The 

doubtedly  have  leaped  with  joy,  and  even,  I  encourage 

think,  with  pride."  part  in  ti 

_  carefully 

THE    DIVINE    FIRE    OF    PATRIOTISM  in  the  COU 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  country  has  and  even 

never  given  any  cause  for  this  pride  to  blush,  have  beei 

Indeed,  it  has  grown  with  the  Cardinal,  for  obliged  a1 

in  one  of  his  latest  sennons,  he  speaks  of  "the  measures 

splendid  spectacle  of  a  nation  of  seven  millions,  the  blooo 

which  on  the  evening  of  August  2d  with  one  to  commi 

accord;  not  only  refused  to  allow  its  honor  to  villages,  i 

be  held  in  question  for  a  moment,  but  which  had  to  b 

throughout  more  than  thirty  months  of  ever-  ful  Towr 

increasing  moral  and  physical  suffering,  on  protectioi 

battlefields,  in  military  and  civil  prisons,  in  when  I  si 

exile,  under  an  iron  domination,  has  remained  inevitabk 
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Cardinal  feared  it.  When  Antwerp  capitu- 
lated he  was  clever  enough  to  demand  in 
writing  the  intentions  of  the  German  governor 
of  the  dty.  He  was  assured  in  writing  that 
young  men  need  have  no  fear  of  being  sent  to 
Germany,  either  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  or 
to  be  employed  at  forced  labor.  Later  he  se- 
cured the  same  assurance  from  Von  der  Goltz, 
the  then  German  Governor-general.  These  as- 
surances he  was  adroit  enough  to  have  read  in 
all  the  churches. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1916  the  deportation 
began  the  Cardinal  at  once  wrote  to  Von  Bis- 
sing,  who  had  succeeded  Baron  von  der  Goltz, 
recalling  the  promise,  and  asking  in  the  name 
of  the  pledge  given  him  to  have  the  measure 
for  compulsory  labor  and  deportation  repealed. 
An  amazing  correspondence  followed.  If  he 
could  not  keep  his  promise,  the  Governor- 
General  said  it  was  because  things  had  changed. 
It  was  England's  fault.  England's  fault  that 
Belgians  had  nothing  to  do.  The  idle  were  a 
menace  to  public  order.  Idleness  was  the 
worst  enemy  of  family  life.  Send  them  to  Ger- 
many and  they  would  earn  higher  wages  than 
ever  had  been  known  in  Belgium.  He  was 
sorry,  but  if  they  did  not  see  the  great  advan- 
tages that  were  to  follow  from  having  work 
under  these  advantageous  circumstances,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  do  but  use  compulsion. 

VON    BISSING  ADMITS  THE  TRUTH 

Governor  von  Bissing  was  never  very  clever 
and  he  gave  himself  away  finally  in  his  letters 
by  stating  the  real  reason  of  deportation.  It 
was  necessitated  by  "community  of  inter- 
ests." He  could  not  understand  why  Belgium 
could  not  see  that  henceforth  whatever  she 
had  in  the  world  must  be  by  the  consent  and 
through  the  magnanimity  of  Germany.  She 
was  a  conquered  country.  She  was  necessary 
to  Germany's  plari  of  domination.  Why 
could  she  not  see  it  and  be  wise?  But  since 
she  was  so  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  to  re- 
sist, to  remain  unreconciled  to  her  fate,  she 
must  be  "absorbed."  Deport  her  young  men. 
They  can  work  in  Germany,  also  settle!  We 
know  from  Von  Bissing's  last  testament  how 
convinced  he  was  that  Belgium  must  remain 
under  Germany's  rule.  "What  else  did  we  go 
to  war  for?"  he  cries  in  effect.  He  was  hurt 
that  his  efforts  to  "dress  the  wounds  of  Bel- 
gium," as  he  had  put  it  to  the  Cardinal  on  his 
arrival  as  Governor-General,  should  have  been 
so  misunderstood.    Of  course  the  "dressing" 


had  to  be  done  according  to  German  m 
If  they  would  not  accept  that  whal 
they  expect  but  force?  The  German 
wildered  by  the  insistence  that  there  are 
which,  as  Cardinal  Mercier  says,  can 
weighed  or  calculated,  such  as  ". 
Honor,  Peace,  Liberty." 

The  bungling  evasions  of  Von 
brought  from  the  Cardinal  a  blaze  of 
"As  if  the  word  of  an  honest  mat 
annullable  at  the  end  of  one  or  twc 
tike  an  ofTicer's  lease, "  he  wrote.  "Ifit 
land's  fault,  why  not  direct  vengeancea 
not  against  "an  inoffensive  and  di: 
people."  As  for  fear  of  disorder,  "five 
Belgians  and  hundreds  of  Americans  . 
tonished  witnesses  of  the  dfgnity  and  ( 
ering  patience  of  our  working  class." 
no  stone  at  the  people.  It  is  entitled  t 
respect."  If  idle,  why  idle?  Becaus 
many  has  seized  and  sent  out  of  the  c 
machinery,  tools  and  metals  from  mil 
workshops,  because  every  effort  to  di 
unemployment  and  to  provide  work  ha 
paralyzed  by  the  OccuDving  Power. 
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}Vith  every  word  and  every  gesture  reported,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  they  let  him  pass 

terested  in  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  tells  of 
going  with  one  of  the  great  radicals  of  Belgium, 
a  man  in  conflict  with  the  church.  He  warned 
the  American  to  be  careful,  that  the  Cardinal 
was  a  wily  person,  that  a  man  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical way  of  thinking  was  not  to  be  trusted; 
but  before  the  two  had  been  long  in  the  Car- 
dinal's presence,  both  had  completely  yielded 
to  his  wonderful  personality,  his  rightness,  his 
clear  thinking,  his  glowing  sympathy.  1  have 
never  talked  with  one  of  the  Americans  who  in 
the  Belgian  work  met  the  Cardinal  who  did 
not  declare  him  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man, 
and  one  called  him,  "the  greatest  man  that 
he  had  ever  conceived." 

It  is  this  man  who  to-day,  as  he  has  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  speaks  to  the  American 
people.  At  the  last  visit  which  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  paid 
him  before  leaving  the  country  for  home, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  said  to  them  in 
farewell,  "  Belgium  is  in  your  hands." 

She  is  still  in  our  hands. 


The  Red  Gross — 
The  Unity  of  Humanity 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


IN  ALL  this  welter  and 
and  rumors  of  war.  thro 
and  slaughter  and  a  ecus 
and  misunderstanding,  runs  o 
of  harmony. 

Beneath  the  painful  discoi 
tone,  a  broad,  unifying  diapasc 

It  is  the  Red  Cross. 

Among  our  strident  Inhum 
one  thing  Human. 

We  may  quarrel  in  traffic. 
and  party,  envy  in  learn  in 
possessions,  and  wound  anc 
pride,  but  in  a  gesture  of  Me 
and  foe,  suddenly  fuse  and  bli 

One  touch  of  Mercy  makes 
kin. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  inart 
Humanity  against  the  doings  c 

It  is  the  assurance  of  the  C 
not  wholly  abandoned  His  wor 

The  Red  Cross  does  not 
neither  shall  you  hear  its  voi< 

It   is   that   bruised   reed 
break,  and  that  smoking  flan 
quench,  until  judgment  be  sen 

It  is  the  persistent  urge  o 
that  no  frightfulness  can  disn 
fury  can  silence. 
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ises  of  War  and  the  Red  Cross  on  the  great  East  Side  of  New  York 
By  Chloe  Arnold 
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Peasant  women,  in  the  gay  shawls  and  gaudy 
jewelry  of  their  native  country,  converse 
among  themselves ;  while  the  picturesque 
oaken'  casks  from  Serbia  give  a  strange  air  to 
what  used  to  be  a  placid  street  in  old  Dutch 
Manhattan. 

At  a  first  glance  at  the  spirited  life  of  the 
street,  these  people  seem  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
you  understand  that  this  is  not  a  separate  and 
alien  civilization  when  you  see  the  service 
flags  of  coarsest  bunting  (looking  somehow 
very  luminous  in  the  morning  sunlight),  the 
flags  waving  from  the  fire-escapes,  and  the 
Red  Crosses  gleaming  in  the  windows. 

Two  Italian  women  were  walking  toward  the 
Jacob  Riis  Settlement.     I  followed  them. 

"My  baby  is  asleep,"  one  said,  finding  Eng- 
lish a  difficult  medium,  "  so  I  go  to  sew  for  this 
Red  Cross.  They  are  very  kind  to  our  poor, 
dear  wounded." 

She  laughed  about  being  afraid  to  leave  the 
little  girl  asleep  in  her  carriage  on  the  street. 
"  Every  one  has  a  baby,  why  should  they  take 
mine?" 

Before  going  into  the  sewing  room,  she 
stopped  to  tell  about  her  brother  in  Italy. 

"He  was  in  the  third  army,"  she  said,  "and 
he  was  wounded  at  Gorizia.  There  he  lay  upon 
the  rocks  with  his  poor  comrades  for  many 
hours.  Then  they  come  and  take  him  to  the 
hospital  at  Latisana.  And  the  nurse  she  writes 
that  he  will  be  blind. 

"Then  we  hear  no  more  news,  only  that 
the  Austrians  take  Latisana,  and  kill  all  the 
men  in  the  hospital.  1  wish,"  she  said,  "that 
Italy  knew  what  a  great  country  America  is, 
and  then  my  poor  countrymen  would  take 
heart." 

In  a  circle,  about  a  Red  Cross  worker,  a  dozen 
women  were  hard  at  work  making  pajamas. 
Several  solemn,  brown-eyed  children  sat  near, 
in  an  ominous  quiet,  for  they  had  not  been 
there  long. 

The  workers  were  willing,  but  not  very 
skilled.    There  were  a  few  disputes  upon  the 
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MAKING  WOODEN    KNITTING  NEEDLES 
Boys,  after  school  hours,  give  time  to  making  wooden  knitting  needles  Tor  the  Red  Cross 


merits  of  not  basting  the  garments,  and  some 
insisted  that  a  crooked  pocket  would  not 
matter.  But  the  principal  exciting  talk  was 
about  a  play  which  the  "Girls'  Club"  of  the 
settlement  had  given  a  few  days  before. 

These  young  girls  all  work  in  factories  or 
department  stores,  but  they  have  time  to  do 
Red  Cross  work  of  evenings.  They  needed 
some  more  wool,  and  decided  to  give  a  play 
to  raise  the  money. 

They  had  selected  a  thrilling  melodrama, 
called  "The  Burglar,"  and  had  plans  for  giv- 
ing it  in  the  "Roosevelt  Gymnasium."  (One 
leams  from  the  bronze  tablet  here  that  the 
room  was  "  built  by  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
friends."  Also,  in  bronze  they  have  cast 
Roosevelt's  advice  to  the  American  boy:  "Hit 
the  line  hard;  don't  foul,  and  don't  shirk,  but 
hit  the  line  hard.") 

Admission  was  fixed  at  five  and  ten  cents, 
and  the  show  fetched  in  six  dollars.  However, 
when  the  cast  came  to  be  chosen,  there  was  a 
great  wrangle.  For  some  Russian  Jews  in  the 
neighborhood  were  the  best  actors  to  be  had, 
though  when  some  cf  them  were  asked  to  take 
parts,  they  said  they  didn't  care  to. 


Which  was  all  right.  But  none  of 
came  to  the  entertainment.  Accordin 
committee  visited  them;  for  the  neighbc 
considered  that  they  were  pacifists, 
though  the  "Roosevelt  Gymnasium" 
never  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  pacifis 
committee  insisted  upon  an  explanation. 

The  investigators  found  that  the  Ru 
had  sold  everything  of  value  in  the  housf 
they  were  starving  themselves,  and  doin| 
work  so  that  they  could  send  money  to  F 
And  they  explained  that  their  people 
there  were  starving,  and  had  begged  for 

Of  course  the  censure  of  pacifism  was 
drawn,  and  these  poor  Italian  women 
thinking  of  helping  their  Russian  ndg 
according  to  their  last  scrap  of  conven 
One  loves  the  spirit  of  this  street,  esp 
that  in  the  East  Side  Free  School  for  O 
Children  which  is  but  a  few  squares  frc 
Jacob  Riis  Settlement. 

Little  children  played  at  jack  stones 
low  tables,  or  pieced  together  brilliant 
of  paper.  But  in  one  side  of  the  room,  a 
of  older  girls  and  boys  were  much  intt 
— literally  absorbed — in  knitting. 
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Tbey  knit 


THK  GIRLS  FROM  CHINATOWN 
and  (he  more  difTicult  garments;  their  work  is  exquisite,  perhaps  Ihe  best  the  Red  Cross  gets 


These,  like  all  the  two  or  three  hundred 
others  in  the  school,  were  crippled.  And  they 
had  in  their  faces  the  look  of  battle-scarred 
veterans.  They  had  met  the  enemy  and  had 
known  suffering.  But  just  now  they  were  all 
knitting. 

Downstairs  they  had  many  mufflers,  and 
wristlets  and  some  sweaters.  Yes,  and  a 
great  woolen  blanket,  the  squares  for  which 
the  children  knit  themselves.  And  the  super- 
intendent said  that  the  children  would  knit 
ilfthe  time,  if  allowed.  They  know  about  the 
mr,  and  are  interested  in  our  soldiers. 

So  that  when  you  read  that  the  Red  Cross 
his  sent  so  many  thousand  knitted  garments 
to  the  soldiers,  you  will  know  that  some  of 
them  came  from  these  hands. 

R05IE  AND   ROCCO 

I  have  a  notion  that  Miss  Angela  Simonson 
in  whose  little  first-aid  room  1  saw  the  Red 
.Cross  gleaming,  is  one  of  the  unknown  heroines 
golf  the  East  Side.  She  is  nurse  for  the  Church 
\tt  the  Land  and  Sea  Parish,  and  director  of 

ed  Cross  work  in  the  church  house. 

It  was  before  four  o'clock,  when  the  crowds 


of  women  with  their  pitiful  sick  children  come 
to  Miss  Simonson,  that  she  told  me  the  story 
of  Rosie  and  Rocco  Leoncavallo.  The  Leon- 
cavallos  are  poor,  and  never  boast  that  a  man 
of  their  name  composed  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular operas  Caruso  sings.  So  they  must  not 
know  it. 

"Rocco,"  Miss  Simonson  said,  "though  he 
was  much  loved  by  his  mother,  was  never  a 
great  success  at  anything.  He  hated  digging 
for  the  subway,  which  he  had  to  do,  as  his 
father  was  in  the  same  business.  And  he 
seldom  kept  any  job  long.  But  when  his 
father  would  tell  him  that  he  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  he  would  deny  it.  And  say  that 
they  would  see. 

"  Rosie,  his  sister,  is  seven,  and  she,  with  her 
mother,  made  plans  for  giving  Rocco  a  great 
dinner  in  honor  of  his  eighteenth  birthday 
which  was  in  last  February. 

"As  soon  as  Rocco  heard  about  it,  he  begged 
them  not  to  give  him  a  party.  For  he  knew 
that  the  great  cake  made  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables cost  three  dollars. 

"Evening  came,  and  the  pie  was  on  the 
table.     Rocco  would  soon   be  at  home  and 
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everything  was  ready  for  him.     Dinner  time  picturesque  English-Yiddish,  "and  before  he 

passed,  but  no  one  ate  because  it  was  Rocco's  went,  the  Red  Cross  gave  him  everything  he 

party.     Finally  Rosie  was  put  to  bed.     But  needed.    Some  women  knitted  them  for  him. 

the  mother  waited.    At  length,  Rocco's  chum  And  now,  1  will  knit  for  some  other  boy." 
can 
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daughter  who  had  opinions.  But  custom  is 
no  longer  the  sacred  law  in  Chinatown.  And 
a  man  is  not  shocked  that  his  daughters 
know  how  to  read. 

However,  the  mothers  of  the  Daughters  of 
China  retain  all  their  old-world  customs. 
They  will  not  go  to  the  shops  to  buy  clothing 
for  their  children.  The  missionary  must  do  that 
for  them.  Moreover,  they  never  leave  their 
houses,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

In  consequence,  the  daughters  are  regaining 
their  lost  favor.  They  come  home  and  tell 
their  mothers  all  the  news.  And  after  these 
mothers  had  heard  of  the  Red  Cross  through 
their  college-girl  daughters,  they  wanted  to 
help,  too. 

They  knit  sweaters  and  the  more  difficult 
garments.  And  their  work  is  exquisite,  per- 
haps the  best  the  Red  Cross  gets,  though  they 
have  but  recently  learned  to  knit.  After  the 
intricacies  of  the  chop-stick,  the  knitting 
needle  could  not  trouble  them. 

Not  that  these  people  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Daughters  of  China.  For  these 
girls  are  as  American  as  any  school  and  college 
girls  in  the  country.  Though  doubtless  they 
have  their  struggle,  standing  half  way  between 
two  conceptions  of  civilization. 

'  The  idea  that  a  Chinaman  would  be  inter- 
ested in  any  civic  or  national  affair  here,  is  pre- 
posterous. But  Mr.  Chin  Yin,  the  artist,  or 
so  they  called  a  snowy-haired  Chinaman, 
looked  on  the  knitting,  and  said  that  whoever 
turned  out  the  best  piece  of  work  would  get  a 
butterfly.  Which  stimulated  the  natural  zeal, 
as  Mr.  Chin  Ym's  butterflies  are  beautiful. 

For  the  photograph  we  went  to  Chinatown, 
which  lies  in  a  set  of  winding  streets  off 
Chatham  Square.  Now,  photographers  are 
hated  and  feared  down  there.  This  is  because 
newspapers  printed  pictures  of  Chinese  and 
their  children,  and  much  "for  the  sake  of  the 
story"  which  never  did  happen,  and  never 
would, 

"We're  for  it,"  the  Daughters  of  China  said 
about  the  picture,  in  such  a  brisk,  un-Oriental 
manner. 

But  this  was  not  as  incongruous  as  the  sight 
of  four  young  Chinese,  who  walked  through 
Doyers  Street  in  the  twilight.  They  were  all 
in  the  olive  drab  of  the  American  Army. 

"  I  suppose,"  one  of  them  said,  "  that  this  is 
about  the  last  look  at  home  we'll  have." 

But  the  reply  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  ele- 
vated. 


The  Oolden  Qate  io  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem 
Wth  a  Jewish  Cemetny  in  the  Foregrotind 
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Amabile,  leaping  from  the  bed,  ran  to  the 
window;  in  the  darkness  she  saw  the  moving 
shapes  of  Italian  soldiers. 

"  l^engono  1  Tedeschi:  l^ia  !  Via!" — ("The 
Germans  are  coming!  Away!  Away!") 

Her  father,  Luigi  Taglialegna,  refused  to 
budge;  for,  though  seventy-«ight  years  old, 
he  had  a  stout  heart  and  a  sense  of  duty  that 
<  held  him  at  his  post.  And  in  the  stable  was 
not  only  his  own  stock  but  a  number  of  fine 
blooded  horses  and  cows,  the  property  of  the 
padrone,  or  landlord. 

"You  go  along  with  your  mother  and  the 
children,"  he  said  to  his  daughter  Amabile, 
"and  as  soon  as  dawn  breaks  I  will  follow 
with  the  stock." 

So  Amabile  set  out  on  her  woeful  Odyssey, 
with  her  aged  mother  and  the  six  children. 

As  the  old  mother  was  unable  to  carry  any 
burden,  Amabile  disposed  of  the  two  infants 
by  fastening  one  to  her  back  with  a  scarf, 
and  carrying  the  other  in  her  arms.  From 
her  two  slim  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  yoke 
such  as  is  used  for  carrying  water  pails,  she 
slung  the  sacks  containing  bread,  a  few  blank- 
ets and  a  change  of  little  underclothes  for  the 
children.  Thus  burdened,  she  set  out  on  her 
journey  into  the  unknown. 

That  first  day  they  made  thirty  kilometers, 
or  nineteen  miles.  That  evening  they  slept  in 
a  country  stable.  The  question  that  now 
presented  itself  to  Amabile  was  that  of  her 
father's  safety.  At  his  age,  with  failing 
strength  and  with  the  battle  thickening  around 
him.  how  could  he  travel  that  nineteen  miles 
to  rejoin  them  as  he  had  promised?  Unhesi- 
tatingly. Amabile  decided  that  if  she  wished 
to  see  her  father  again,  she  must  go  back  and 
fetch  him  herself. 

So,  when  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
peeped  over  the  horizon,  Amabile  made  her 
humble  preparations  for  the  comfort  of  the 
helpless  band  she  left  behind  her,  took  off 
her  own  shoes  and  stockings  so  that  she  could 
run  more  lightly,  kissed  her  babies  goodbye, 
and  set  back  where  all  the  procession  was 
moving  one  way  and  she  ran  north  alone. 

L  AT  I  SANA,  be  it  understood,  stands 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
now  famous  river  Tagliamento.  where 
the  Italian  army  made  its  last  stand  but  one 
for  the  defense  of  Venice.  And  as  Amabile  re- 
turned to  her  home,  she  ran  into  the  very  thick 
of  the  commencing  battle.    The  cannon,  how- 
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ever,  bothered  her  but  little.     1 1  was  the  enemy  canni 

airplanes,  the  same  that  had  persecuted  her  in  th 

last  nights  in  her  home,  that  now  rendered  of  b: 

her  path  a  terrible  one.    As  the  Italians  had  cut  a 

as  yet  no  time  to  mount  the  anti-aircrafts,  the  hund 

Austrians  hovered  over  the  very  heads  of  the  bleed 

stream  of  wretched   refugees,  choosing  and  "5 

picking  off  their  victims  with  a  kind  of  grim  "1 

perversion  of  the  hunting  instinct.  "B 

In  America  it  would  seem  that  there  exists  anott 

a  kind  of  idea  that  the  Austrian  is  another  Fii 

sort  of  an  enemy  from  the  Prussian — more  termi 

chivalrous,    more    humane.        What    would  pany 

Americans  say  to  see,  as  Amabile  saw,  an  and 

Austrian  airplane  swoop  down  over  a  toiling  retur 

family  group  consisting  of  a  young  mother  stand 

and  four  little  children,  and  wipe  them  all  out  throu 

of  life  with  a  single  bomb?  den  t 

That  is  the  kind  of  enemy  that  Italy  is  up  on  it 

against.  seven 

Amabile,   however,   kept  on — "  sempre  cor-  stock 

rendo  e  sempre  piangendo"  as  she  herself  put  whicf 

it — always  running  and  always  weeping.     As  Wf 

she  neared  her  home,  the  stream  of  refugees  on  fmall; 

the  road  grew  less.     Their  places  were  taken  "M 

by  the  corpses  of  the  dead  Italian  soldiers.  Dead 
In  one  single  kilometer  Amabile  counted  more  '  every 

than  a  hundred  Italian  dead — mere  boys,  so  first  t 

young  that  they  made  her  weep  afresh.     By  To 

this  time  she  was  in  the  full  tide  of  battle,  ter  ai 

running  among  the  hastily  constructed  trenches  simpi 

in  which  the  Italians  had  sought  to  organize  first  ; 

their  defence.     From  the  protection  of  these  stock 

trenches,  soldiers'  voices  called  to  the  solitary  anott 

figure  speeding  back  along  the  road.  more 

"Sposina,  sposina,  dove  vat  ?" — "Little  wife,  of  th( 

little  wife,  where  dost  thou  go?"  move 

To  these  inquiries  her  panted  reply  was  al-  Th; 

ways  the  same:  arm  i 

"  I  go  to  Latisanotta  to  find  my  father,"  the  o 

Two  or  three  times,  in  especially  bad  mo-  havin 

ments,  she  took  shelter,  then  climbed  out  and  ingal 

pushed   on.    The   persuasions   of  the    kind-  road  i 

hearted   soldiers,    the   express   prohibition   of  bomb 

an  officer  who  saw  her,  failed  to  move  her.  with  1 

She    wept    always,    for    she    thought   of  her  Bul 

babies  alone  in  the  stable  with  her  old  mother,  gun! 

condemned  all  to  die  if  she  should  not  return.  Thi 

But  she  kept  on.     And  as  she  ran  she  prayed,  her  y 

a  strange  fatalistic  prayer:  baby 

"O  Signore — 0  Lord,  make  me  die  if  1  in  he 

must,  but  I  keep  on  to  Latisanotta  to  find  my  no  hj 

father."  As  fo! 

On  entering  Latisana  she  found  it  in  the  it  was 

full  tide  of  battle.    A  tragic  detail  is  that  the  limbs 
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and  villages  were  fleeing.    Amabile,  to  keep  as  they  ' 

her  little  flock  from  being  trampled  to  death,  little  stn 

clung  always  to  the  rear  of  a  wagon  which  the  pass 

might,  in  a  measure,  clear  the  way  for  her.  forage  a 

The  country  they  crossed,  though  among  she  sat  i 

the  most  fertile  in  Italy,  was  famine  stricken,  dren's  ht 

swept  clear  of  all  provisions  by  a  retreating  morning, 

army  and  a  fleeing  population.    To  feed  her  Her  o\ 

little  flock,  Amabile  was  forced  to  beg  bread  Itwasnc 

from  the  soldiers;  and  the  kind-hearted  lads  For  ben* 

never  failed  to  share  their  scanty  rations  of  her  the 

dry  bread  with  her  and  her  poor  little  family,  face  and 

fallen  in  a  single  day  from  the  estate  of  pros-  only  swt 

perous  householders  to  that  of  beggars  on  the  along  va 

road.  for  her  h 

In  such  a  throng  as  this,  all  the  tragedies  of  newly  de 
life  took  place  there  on  the  open  road.    And 

always,  it  rained.    The  road  was  churned  into  A      S 

deep  mire,  the  unhappy  refugees  were  soaked  /\     fi 

to  the  skin,  Amabile's  four-fold  burden  was  J,     V  t 

doubled  in  weight  by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  set  i 

And  yet,  they  blessed  the  rain,  because  it  gave  why  dor 

them  protection  from  the  Austrian  airplanes  we  tired! 

that  worried  and  slaughtered  these  poor  help-  With  t 

less  people  at  every  chance  presented  them,  two  of  tf 

And    always,    the    flying    rumors    of    enemy  poor  old 

troops  hard  on  their  rear  urged  on  the  failing  matism. 

columns.  coaxed. 

They  crossed  the  Tagliamento  River,  just  along  thi 

in  time,  before  the  bridges  were  blown  up  by  on  their  i 

the  Italian  troops  to  check  the  advance  of  the  In  a  lil 

enemy.     The  bridge  that  they  crossed,  how-  Verona, 

ever,  was  continuously  harassed  by  Austrian  of  convo 

airplanes,   and   riddled   with   holes   made  by  distance 

the  bombs  they  dropped.    Through  the  gaping  war-wasi 

holes  thus  made,  innumerable  fugitives  fell  country 

and   w^xe  lost   in   the   swift   waters   below,  severe  tl 

Amabile  saw  one  wretched  mother  who  had  board, 

started  to  cross  the  bridge  with  five  little  the  enen 

children  and  finished  with  only  two.    Amabile  In  Vei 

herself,  however,  in  spite  of  the  press,  con-  prefect,  , 

voyed  her  little  brood  in  safety  to  the  other  onthetr 

side.  however, 

Her  next  difficulty  was  not  broken  bridges  to  have 

but  the  lack  of  them.    Like  the  Belgians,  the  dence  al 

Italians  had  interposed  the  barrier  of  opened  little  fug 

dykes  to  the  progress  of  the  invader,  and  the  tiful   pa! 

low-lying  marshes  to  the  north  of  Venice  were  lights  ar 

flooded.     When   she  encountered   a  sheet  of  each  one 

water  that  was  deeper  than  the  height  of  the  white  coi 

children's  heads,  Amabile  solved  the  problem  At  fir 

by  making  three  trips.     First  she  carried  the  refused  \ 

two  babies  across;  then  returned  for  two  more  she  poin 

children;  then  two  more  again.  humble  l 

By  night  they  slept  in  such  country  byres  inviting 
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sausage.  It  was  explained 
to  her,  however,  by  her 
fellow  guests  thafthis  mag- 
nificent; meal,  instead  of 
being  the  exception  was 
the  rule;  and  not  at  night 
only,  but  also  in  the  mid> 
die  of  the  day. 

I  n  the  most  profound 
and  unforgetting  grief,  a 
good  dinner  is  a  cmisola- 
tion;  so  is  a  hot  bath,  so  is 
a  clean  white  bed.  Ama- 
bile, her  mother  and  her 
little  ones  had  all  three 
before  they  went  to  sleep  ■ 
that  night.  The  old  father, 
as  they  knew,  was  being 
well  cared  for  in  an  insti- 
tution for  men.  The  two 
Mttle  feverish  children  were 
taken  in  charge  by  a  com- 
petent trained  nurse  and 
made  comfortable. 

In  the  heart  of  Amabile 
Taglialegna,  as  in  those  of 
the  other  fugitive  women 
sleeping     around     her    in 
the    beautiful    dormitories, 
gnawed  stupefying  anxiety 
and  grief;  regret  for  their 
humble  possessions,  left  be- 
hind and  irrevocably  lost, 
and  profounder,  more  heart- 
rending grief  for  the  be- 
loved dead.     Strained  and 
shattered  nerves  ached  and 
twitched;  and  at  the  rum- 
ble of   a    cab   on    the  as- 
phalt   street    outside,    the 
haggard  little  children  woke 
from     their    sleep     crying 
nma!     mamma!     The     air- 
ound,  on    their  fragile  ner- 
d  been  the    impression   left 
opping  Austrian   murderers, 
great    healer,   such  sorrows 
1st    be    left.      And,    in    the 
at  regards  the  vital  elements 
rity   and   comfort,    Amabile 
ufferers   were    in    the    care 
;rful  institution  of  good  will 
vorid  to-day — the  American 


The  Button  Busters 

By  Frazier  Hunt 

Author  of  "Blown  In  by  rhe  Draft,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  JOHN  O.  TODAHL 


LOOKEY— can  you  do  this?" 
Private  J  immyO'Keefe  of  the  Army  of 
J  Freedom  drew  in  a  great,  deep  breath 
and  then  suddenly  jerked  back  his  shoulders. 

Wham!  The  second,  bronze.  Uncle  Sam 
■  button  on  Jimmy's  army  blouse  reading  down 
popped  off.  "  I  can  expand  four  inches  in  my 
chest  now  an'  I  gotta  thirty-six  inch  measure- 
ment when  i  used  to  didn't  have  but  thirty- 
two,"    Private  Jimmy   modestly   proclaimed. 

"Ugh!  That  ain't  nuthin,"  Private  Bull 
Young  announced,  "Whatcha  think  the  army  , 
done  to  me  in  four  months — ^well,  1  gained 
seventeen  pounds,  'at's  what  I  done.  Seven- 
teen pounds  of  mostly  bone  and  muscle." 

"  Vat's  de  matter  for  you — seventeen 
pounds,  ugh,  that  ain't  nutting,"  Abie  Wein- 
stein  put  his  oar  in  the  quiet  sea  of  self  and 
army  praise,  "  Say,  you  want  to  know  some- 
ting  maybe — veil  I  tell  you  I  got  thirty 
pounds  in  three  months.  Dis  coat  is  small 
and  tight  like  a — what  you  call  it?  Like  a 
corset.  And  when  I  get  it  last  November  it 
was  beeg  lika  overcoat.  Ugh,  you  should 
make  a  talk  tome." 

OUTGROWING  THEIR  CLOTHES 
And  so  it  goes.  All  over  this  great  country 
of  ours  thousands  of  boys  who,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  were  thin  chested,  undisciplined, 
untrained  and  half  developed,  have  suddenly 
been  transformed  into  proud,  swaggering  But- 
ton Busters.  And  the  thrill  and  the  pull  and 
glory  and  care  of  the  army,  combined  with  the 
magic  of  out-of-doors,  have  done  it. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  a  regiment  from 
Camp  Upton,  Long  Island — where,  due  to  the 
varied  cosmopolitan  types  of  raw  materials, 
the  fusing  process  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
remarkable — marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  the  first  chance  that 
t1]is  skeptical,  doubting  town  had  to  see  what 
Uncle-  Sam  and  Sister  or  Aunt  Columbia — 
somehow  we  always  think  of  her  as  being 
young  and  unattached — could  do  in  the  line 


of  making  men  and  soldiers  out  of  her  dty 
boys.  It  remembered  back  five  months  be- 
fore when  many  of  these  same  boys  had,  with 
8,oob  other  drafted  men,  shuffled  down  this 
same  street  on  the  first  leg  of  the  long  journey 
that  will  eventually  carry  them  to  Beriin. 
And  when  the  city  came  out  a  second  time 
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helmets.     Some  of  them  even  have  knit 

and  wristlets  and  mufflers  and  about 
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been  on  a  long  hike  or  doing  quick  time  for  a 
mile  with  Uncle  Sam's  latest  type  gas  helmets 
strapped  over  their  faces  so  that  they  can 
get  accustomed  to  wearing  them.  Or  maybe 
they've  been  doing  some  snappy  setting-up 
exercises  or  physical  drills. 

And  now  there's  a  full  half  ho.ur  to  play  or 
rest  or  sing.  Probably,  if  the  weather  isn't 
too  severe,  footballs  will  be  popping  about  in 
the  company  street  and  there'll  be  a  basket- 
ball game  and  baseball,  and  a  dozen  other 
sports  started  all  at  once. 

When  mess  call  is  sounded  at  noon,  in  they 
come,  singing  and  laughing  and  teasing  one 
another,  hungry  enough  to  eat  the  very  nails 
out  of  the  wooden  walls.  And  what  they  do  to 
the  big  wholesome  dinner  that  the  army  cooks 
have  ready  for  them  would  make  ten  million 
mothers  in  this  country  sit  back  and  smile  and 
nod  to  one  another  and  chuckle— and  try  to 
keep  the  tears  of  pure  joy  from  running  right 
down  their  cheeks  and  spoiling  all  the  rice 
powder. 

Afternoon  plays  a  repeat,  with  a  glorious 
final  curtain  about  5  o'clock  when  the  bu^e 
sounds  for  Battalion  Retreat.  And  the  long 
lines  of  sturdy  men  in  great,  olive-drab  coats, 
with  their  naked  bayonets  flashing,  stand  at 
attention  while  the  evening  gun  on  Head- 
quarters Hill  booms,  and  the  flag  they  have 
learned  to  love  flutters  down  from  the  tall  pole, 
and  the  regimental  bands,  playing  '.'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  send  a  thrill  and  a  high 
resolve  into  their..hearts. 

NOTHING  TO   DO  TIUL  TO-MORROW 

Then  the  company  commanders  shout, 
"Dismissed!"  and  then  comes  the  race  to 
quarters,  with  supper  in  sight.  Half  of  them, 
wonderfully,  almost  deliciously  tired  out,  rest 
on  their  cots  and  spin  yams  and  tell  again 
their  tales  of  gallant  deeds  of  arms  and  love 
and  song  in  the  already  half  forgotten  days 
before  the  world  had  bravely  gone  forth  to 
choke,  with  bare  hands,  the  mad  dog  let  loose 
against  civilization. 

Down  stairs  a  score  and  more  are  gathered 
around  the  company  piano  singing  jazz  music 
or  the  latest  sentimental  war  song.  In  the 
opposite  corner  three  or  four  are  working  the 
poor,  old  phonograph  overtime,  while  a  dozen 
others  are  reading  books  and  magazines  bor- 
rowed from  the  company  library,  and  another 
score  are  writing  letters  to  mothers  and  best 
girls  back  home. 
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"All  over  this  great  country  oj  ours  thousands  cj  \op 
who,  ajew  short  months  ago,  were  thin  chested,  undis- 
ciplined, untrained  and  half  developed,  have  suddenly 


Now  comes  supper,  and  it  wants  to  be  staled 
right  here  that  it's  a  mighty  fillin'  and  satis- 
factory meal  and  a  better  one  than  about  half 
our  Button  Busters  used  to  get  seven  nights  a 
week  before  they  joined  the  army.  Soup, 
potatoes,  macaroni,  roast  beef,  bread  and 
butter,  pudding,  jam  and  coffee — and  all 
you  can  eat^s  only  a  modest  sample.  And 
it's  been  good  enough  to  put  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds  of  flesh  on  the  ribs  of  every  boy  in  the 
ranks.  And  that's  what  you  might  call  the 
acid  test  of  any  diet  and  any  life. 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  evening  time,  when 


Jimmy  can  choose  carefully  from  any  Mie  of  a 
score  of  inducements.  Entertainments,  pic- 
ture shows,  boxing  bouts,  especially  imported 
Broadway  theatricals  at  a  Liberty  Theatre, 
lectures,  company  shows — why,  he's  got  N«w 
York  looking  like  a  kerosene  circuit  town 
when  it  comes  to  having  places  to  go  to,  and 
nine  tenths  of  them  are  free,  too. 

But  Jimmy'll  probably  just  k>ll  aroond 
barracks  with  his  own  best  pals  and  have  a 
little  music  on  the  piano  and  do  a  bit  of  taDdng 
and  then  about  nine  o'clock  itdl  into  the  hay. 
And  to  Jimmy  this  business  of  hitting  the  hay 
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PRIVATE  Harold  R.  Peat  is  a  Canadian, 
■*■  twenty-five  years  old,  who  enlisted  at 
Edmonton  in  August,  1914.  He  fought  In 
both  the  second  and  third  battles  of  Ypres, 
two  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  very  first  gas  attack  launched  by 
the  Germans.  He  was  at  Hill  60  and  at 
Hooge.  After  being  under  constant  fire  for 
two  years  he  was  wounded  by  a  German 
explosive  bullet.  His  right  lung  was  wreck- 
ed and  his  arm  almost  paralyzed,  but  his 
fighting  spirit  was  undaunted.  And  to-day 
he  is  serving  the  Allies  with  the  same  unre- 
mitting ardor  by  recruiting  British  subjects 
in  the  United  States. 


Your  Faith — How  Deep  Is  It? 

By  Private  Harold  R.  Peat 


Laie  3rd  Battalion,  Canadian  itt  Overteat  Contingent 


THOU  who  dwellest  high  in  Thy  Heaven, 
above  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Zep- 
pehns,  Thou  who  art  enthroned  as  a 
God  of  thunder  in  the  midst  of  lightning  from 
the  clouds,  and  lightning  from  sword  and 
cannon,  send  thunder,  lightning,  hail  and  temp- 
est hurtling  upon  our  enemy — and  hurl  him 
down  to  the  dark  burial  pits." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  battle  prayer 
uttered  by  Pastor  D,  Vorwerk.  Herr  Kari 
Wilhelm  Dietrich  Vorwerk  is  a  German.  He 
is  a  pastor,  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  several 
books  on  religion  and  on  child-psychology. 
I  have  never  read  any  of  his  books.  After 
reading  and  considering  a  part  of  his  prayer, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  read  his  books. 

"Send  thunder,  lightning,  hail  and  tempest 
hurtling  upon  our  enemy." 

At  the  battle  of  Loos  there  appeared  to  be 
certain  victory  in  sight  of  the  British  troops. 
A  neutral  onlooker  would  have  been  convinced 
that  nothing  could  keep  the  Allied  troops  from 
breaking  through  the  enemy  line.  During  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  there  came  on  a  rain  storm 
of  such  terrific  violence  that  few  have  ever  seen 
its  lilce.  The  action  had  to  be  suspended. 
At  the  critical  moment,  the  enemy  were  left 


as  they  stood;  a 
had  to  cease. 

How  long  shall  ■ 
limit  of  the  Ust? 

We  have  been 
We  have  beenlgr 
in  our  pursuit  of 
money,  of  pleasu 
self.  The  God  o 
nored.  Do  we  ni 
then  shall  our  reci 

The  God  of  tht 
We  have  erred, 
being  punished, 
enemies  has  amas 
purpose,  and  we  a 

How  strong  is  o 

"Send  down  t 
the  battle  of  the  5 
was  made,  and 
checked.  Not  cl 
artillery,  nor  by  n 
checked  by  natu 
elements — by  "  t 
tempest." 

At  the  battle  of 
ing  the  enemy  fa 


;  the  actions  of  the  Champagne  district. 

le  battle  of  Flanders  the  Allied  troops 
tefore.  Everything 
xJ  arose,  trenches 
^h,  defences  floated 
;  paper  before  wind ; 
out  by  sweeping 
t  deep  in  miidholes, 
wounded  in  shell 
lood. 

was  a  great  Allied 
shed.  The  success 
feather — "  thunder, 


Shall  our  infinite 
berty,  remain  stead- 


my  untapped  cylin- 
the  wind  was  blow- 
red.  The  fumes  of 
;r,  they  hugged  the 
the  dips  and  trav- 
the  land.  Swifter 
wind  blew  and  the 

,  blackened,  died — 
ije,  nor  slacken,  nor 
nemy  poured  from 


clear,"  says  Pastor 
jrmon,  "God  must 
ight  for  right  and 
ization  and  human 
anity,  against  un- 
and  falseness  and 
and  brutality.  All 
i  humanity  itself, 
on   of   our   bright 

-"  This  year  the 
lave  had  a  vast  and 
>me  of  the  Allied 
not  so  good  as  in 
days.  Food — "  an 
h,"  said  Napoleon, 
;ntial  of  the  Allies, 
since  the  Russian 
ind  less  in  extent 
France,  largely  de- 
igland.  the  refugees 
F  Poland,  of  Rou- 
i;land,  troops  from 
Zealand,     South 
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Africa.  India,  West  Indies  and  a  half  dozen  de- 
pendencies. England,  where  millions  of  wo- 
men are  doing  unaccustomed,  strenuous  work 
and  need  an  extra  nourishment.  Food — a 
human  blessing,  a  necessity.  Is  it  under  the 
protection  of  "our  bright  weapons?" 

Submarines  which  prowl  the  deep  and  scatter 
suffering,  death,  and  destruction  on  the  face  of 
the  broad  waters. 

"The  protection  of  our  bright  weapons " 

I  seem  to  see  again  the  long  straight  road  lead- 
ing back  to  Ypres.  An  April  morning,  just  as 
dawn  breaks,  and  the  sun  glints  red  through  a 
mist  of  cloud  I  seem  to  feel  myself  moving 
rhythmically,  keeping  step  foot  to  foot  and  " 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  thousand  other 
men.  A  long  khaki  stream  of  humanity.  I 
hear  no  wonted  singing,  no  cheery  whistle,  no  ' 
tune  on  mouth  organ,  no  joke,  no  laughing 
quip.  This  is  different.  There  is  a  smoth- 
ered sob  to  the  right  of  me;  to  a  left  a  man 
catches  his  breath  on  a  purple  oath.  1  shift 
my  rifle  and  openly  wipe  tears  from  my  eyes 
as  many  another  man  does  too. 

On  and  on  we  march ;  and  on  and  on  there 
comes  toward  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
the  population  evacuating  the  city.  Old  men, 
bent  and  worn ;  old  women,  gnarled  and  shriv- 
eled; young  women  clutching  meagre  infants 
to  convulsive  breasts.  Girls — children.  God 
—K  this  a  test  of  faith?  Shall  our  belief  stand 
true?  Giris  of  tender  years,  still  in  their  early 
teens,  outraged,  mutilated,  ruined — facing 
maternity.     "The  protection " 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
said  the  Son  oj  God.     What  is  our  faith  ? 

"We  are  beginning,"  said  the  German 
Pastor  W.  Lehmann,  "slowly,  humbly  and  yet 
with  a  deep  gladness,  to  divine  God's  inten- 
tions. It  may  sound  proud,  my  friends,  but 
we  are  conscious  that  it  is  also  in  all  humble- 
ness that  we  say  it:  THE  GERMAN  SOUL  IS 
GOD'S  SOUL:  It  shall  and  will  rule  over  man- 
kind." 

Is  our  faith  in  the  God  of  Love  and 
Right  as  strong  and  deep  as  is  the  faith  of  these 
people  in  the  naturalized  god  of  their  con- 
torted minds? 

Remember  all  of  our  doings  are  known  in 
Germany.  Eflicient  as  are  our  secret  services, 
many  things  leak  across.  Items  of  news  which 
are  common  knowledge  here  are  particular 
knowledge  in  Germany. 

Do  you  think  the  question  of  the  coal  short- 
age in  the  States  is  not  a  congratulatory  sub- 
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ject  in  Germany?  Shutting  down  factories, 
shutting  down  munitions,  cutting  off  wages — 
prices  high,  lack  of  foresight,  un-preparation 
— foohsh  virgins.  "God's  soul  is  a  German 
soul."  How  they  whisper  the  news,  chuckle 
over  it,  shout  it  from  the  housetops.  How 
the  travailing  populace  eagerly  grasp  these 
crumbs  of  comfort  and  strengthen  faltering 
faith  in  Kultur.  - 

And  the  supreme  test  has  yet  to  come.  Are 
we  strong  enough?  Some  of  us  have  shivered 
at  sight  of  our  country's  casualty  lists.  Some 
of  us  are  crippled,  blind,  insane.  Women  and 
children  lie  murdered  from  the  air.  Shall  we 
be  downhearted;  shall  we  faint  and  fall  weary 
by  the  wayside? 

At  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  in  the  hard  days 
of  tgi4,  the  French  forces  were  beaten  back  by 
weight  of  cannon  and  men.  The  British 
troops  were  forced  to  fight  a  retreating,  rear- 
guard action. 

Ever  and  on  massed  hordes  of  the  enemy 
pressed.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could  stem 
the  tide.  Men,  half  equipped,  retreated, 
rajlied,  fought,  retreated.  Paris,  Calais,  Lon- 
don— the  world  hung  ripe  to  drop  into  the 
grasping  claws  of  the  lord  of  blood-lust. 

And  then  the  advance  ceased.  The  enemy 
entrenched.  We  were  saved.  Folks,  remem- 
ber we  alone  are  not  fighting  this  war.  Re- 
member and  pray — pray  without  ceasing. 

How  could  a  thin,  single  line  of  ragged,  half 
fed,  battle-worn  men — heroes  though  they 
were — have  curbed  the  onrushing  fury  of 
hordes,  backed  by  tons  of  cannon  and  train 
loads  of  supplies? 

They  did  not  do  it — alone. 

No,  hard  though  the  tests  be;  nerve-racking, 
faith-straining  as  are  the  trials,  my  faith  in  a 
just  Almighty  is  great. 

We  have  done  wrong.  We  must  by  faith 
work  out  our  own  salvation. 

It  is  hard.  Who  can  measure  the  terror  of 
the  supreme  test?  The  Belgian  devastation? 
Ask  the  Belgian  refugees  why  they  will  not 
leave  England,  why  they  will  not  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  a  larger  country  and  a  world  of  new 
opportunity.  Why?  "  Because  we  are  going 
home,  when  victory  is  ours — when  the  enemy 
is  driven  over  the  border,  when  shells  are 
stilled  and  dead  men's  bones  may  rest  in 
quietness." 

Faith — have  we  such  superb  faith?  If 
you  doubt  your  power  of  faith,  make 
ready    now.      Each    test    held    on    squared 


shoulders    is   a    victory  toward    the  victory 
which  is  final. 

We  must  win.  Every  word  whispered  of 
Peace,  before  Peace  is  ours,  before  right  trf  earn- 
ing, is  a  wh 
word  whispe: 
time  is  gain< 
trials  of  a  fa 
Victory. 

Is  our  beli 
strong  as  the 

"We  have 
German  cap 
tured.  A  fir 
same  religiou 
have  Right  i 
we  invade  ar 
try,  it  is  righ 
mutilate  and 
path  of  the  < 
tree — such  i 
ment  of  Kult 
— we  can  us 
It  should  nol 
way.  If  it 
if  it  has  an  i 
why,  that  is 
enemy,  desti 
easier.  The 
have  to  retir 
stroyed  uttei 
would  aid  tl 
profitable  in  1 
the  sooner,  a 
manization  ^ 
is  square  figh 

"  Deutscbla 
protection  of 
God  with  a 
tempest — rat 
shall  we  die 
fast  and  true. 

Only  by  f 
in  France  ha 
carry  war  on 
folks  at  home 

The  actior 
the  spirit  of 
woman  and  t 
least  afraid," 
is  a  German.' 

Teach  the 
"I  am  not  ii 
God  of  Right 
kind." 


"One  More  Cup,  Please!" 


TO  MAKE  A  SOLDIER  SMILE 
Feed  him  und  give  him  plenty  of  coffee  to  drink.    The  women  of  the  ■ 


A  CROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  CANTEEN  WORKERS 
'e  ready  ro  serve,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  a  troop  train  which  paued  through  the  city 
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From  an  Ambulance  Driver's 
Diary 

Impressions  and  incidents  out  of  six  months'  experience 
on  the  active  fronts 


THE  writer  of  this  article  was  a  junior  at  an  American  college  when  he  went  to  France  in 
February,  1917.  On  Washington's  Birthday  he  joined  the  American  Red  Cross  Field 
Ambulance  service,  and  immediately  began  active  duty  with  one  of  the  Harjes  sections.  He  was 
at  first  on  the  front  just  east  of  Verdun;  afterward,  for  some  months,  in  the  sector  known  as  the 
Chemin  des  Dames — the  French  salient  at  the  point  where  the  lines  were  nearest  to  Paris.  When 
his  six  months'  service  was  up  he  returned  to  America,  passed  the  aviation  examinations  and 
enlisted  as  balloon  pilot.     This  short  article  is  a  condensed  record  of  some  things  seen  and  experienced. 


I'VE  helped  men  with  broken  arms  and 
broken  legs  into  my  ambulance;  I've 
carried  men  with  ghastly  body  wounds  to 
the  car;  I've  helped  hold  a  wild  and  shrieking 
Frenchman,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  until  the 
opiate  came.  And  I'm  willing  to  confess  it 
takes  nerve  of  more  than  one  variety  to 
handle  unconscious  boys  and  legless  men  all 
day  long. 

But  it  was  worth  the  day's  work  to  hear  a 
legless  man  whisper,  "Ah,  the  Red  Cross! 
l^'ive  Us  Americains  !" 

Five  miles  more  of  this  cross-country  driving, 
with  a  chorus  of  shrieks  at  every  bump,  before 
I  reach  the  hospital.  Somebody  has  to  take 
these  poor  boys  back,  though,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  even  an  humble  chauffeur  in  the  service. 

I'm  back  at  the  hospital,  but  I'm  no  longer 
tired.  I've  acquired  a  bit  of  concentrated 
hate  toward  the  Hun  in  the  last  five  minutes, 
since  those  five  devilish  airplanes  sailed  over 
and  murdered  my  legless  man — my  Pierre — 
with  their  baby-killing  bombs.  If  I  could 
only  lay  my  hands  on  some  kind  of  a  Boche! 

Just  in  that  hour's  run  here,  poor  old  Pierre 
grew  very  near  to  me,  from  his  sheer  bravery. 
His  jokes  were  poor,  but  it  was  his  game 
attempt  that  counted. 

I  'd  just  unloaded  himon  to  a  cot  in  the  surgical 
tent  when  a  great  shriek  and  crash  blotted  out 
tent,  light,  and  all.  When  I  recovered  enough 
to  cough  out  the  smoke  and  dirt  from  my 
mouth,  I  turned  to  help  Pierre,  He  was  gone 
— blown  to  atoms. 


To  my  mind  the  degree  of  a  nation's  civili- 
zation is  gauged  by  its  respect  for  the  Red 
Cross.  God,  you  only  can  judge  if  the 
Germans  did  not  trample  your  banner  in  the 
dust  when  they  bombed  that  hospital  and  killed 
Pierre  Laflamme ! 

On  the  arched  Foof  of  white  gleanis  the  torn 
crimson  cross — and  above  it  sails  the  sinister 
black  cross  on  the  German  planes. 

One  is  the  symbol  of  the  God  of  Mercy;  the 
other,  of  the  devil  and  his  gang  of  murdeieis. 

We're  up  in  the  third  lines.  I  don't  blame 
the  stretcher-bearers  for  taking  off  their  shirts 
— their  shoulders  are  a  mass  of  blisters  where 
their  heavy  burdens  have  chafed  all  day  and 
all  night     '^'  ■      ..    -        ■ 

white;  it 
that  drip: 

"It'sn 
brushes  < 
with  a  ca 

"The 
in  the  ai 
men  wall 
on  the  ro 
their  sh( 
mercy  pi 
destroy," 

>\Tiile 
for  the 
hope  we' 
the  rebui 

Here  at  the  rear  hospital  the  German  air- 
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planes  have  just  been  over  and  bombed  us     sod  with  my  duty  done,  but  the  other  fellow 
twice  more-=-three  times  in  one  day.  got  hit  instead  of  me.     Poor  chap ! 

First  they  cut  off  a  leg  of  an  old  farmer  who         He  was  a  French  ambulance  driver  coming 

'lundred  feet  behind  me. 
800  yards  from  the  front 
ng  our  way  into  a  black 
shriek  overhead  made  me 
,  over  the  steering  wheel, 
forty  feet  overhead  and 
It  hit  on  the  front  seat 
1  when  the  biting  smoke 
e  was  cut  in  two — and 
.ted  beyond  recognition, 

I  the  hardest  trip  I  ever 
made;  but  I  drove  my 
load  of  wounded 
through  the  curtain  fire 
safely,  and  I'm  proud 
as  a  hatter  as  a  result. 
There's  a  new  shell 
hole  through  the  rear 
door,  and  a  second, 
curiously  enough,  di- 
rectly through  the 
Red  Cross  on  the  side 
of  the  body.  But  if 
old  Fritzy  thinks  he 
is  going  to  stop  the 
stream  of  ambulances 
by  killing  the  drivers 
and  mutilating  the 
Cross,  he's  mightily 
mistaken!  All  of  our 
boys  fought  for  the 
chance  to  go  up  that 
road  when  they  saw 
my  "punctured"  car. 

Id  be  a  free-for-all  fight 

a  most  extraordinary  one. 
soldiers  in  the  car  was 
ul.  I  suddenly  ran  into 
road'  and  stalled  the  car. 
[ing  overhead. 
■?"  a  worried  voice  called 

ery  wheel,  and  can't  pulj 

the  din. 

loors  crashed  open,  and 

d  man,  suddenly  resur- 

the  car  and  pulled  out  the 

>d! 

le  field  hospital  I  stopped 


"God,  you  only  can  judge  if  the  Germans  did  not  trample  your  banner  in 
the  dust  when  tbey  bombed  thai  hospital  and  killed  Pterre  Laflamme" 
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The  spring  drive  of  1917  started  north  of 
Saint  Gilles,  and 

Some  said  it  was  the  thunder 
Of  the  cannons'  grumbling  peak, 
That  made  the  clouds  hang  low  all  day 
And  drove  the  thoughts  of  peace  away 
On  the  hill  above  Saint  Gilles. 

Toward  night  the  rain  ceased  falling 
As  we  left  our  cars  to  heel 
And  staggered  up  the  muddy  road 
Past  shapeless  masses  of  horses  cold 
On  that  height  above  Saint  Gilles. 

The  sky  was  bright  with  flashes — 
Sheets  of  heat  lightning  unreal 
And  the  light  of  many  a  good  man's  life 
Went  out  with  each  flash  of  that  awful  strife, 
As  we  watched  the  Heavens  reel. 

We  watched  the  brilliant  star  shells  > 

In  their  slow  parabola  steal 

To  call  for  aid  from  the  75's 

To  light  the  way  for  the  desperate  drives. 

On  that  bluff  above  Saint  Gilles. 

One  white  light  hovered  lower 

Till  we  saw  a  tlash  reveal 

A  car  of  the  Red  Cross  breasting  the  flood 

With  its  silent  toll  of  flesh  and  blood 

From  the  hill  above  Saint  Gilles. . 

I  had  carried  Frenchmen  by  hundreds,  and 
thought  1  had  felt  the  utmost  sympathy  for 
mutilated  men — but  1  was  mistaken.  It  yas 
,  only  wh^ijieard  the  moans. of  qjie  of  rny^km 
that  I  blessed  the  Red  Cross  for. the  bandages 
that  relieved  my  brother's  pain,  for  the 
aluminum  splints  that  bound  his  leg,  for  the 
swift  ambulance  1  drove,  and  the  soft  mat- 
tresses in  the  hospital  1  was  nearing. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Red  Cross,  Jim  would 
still  be  lying,  poorly  bandaged,  in  a  damp  dug- 
put  in  the  trenches.  I  doubt  if  he  would 
survive  at  all  if  the  equipment,  service  and 
transportation  were  not  of  the  best.  Thank 
God  there  is  a  mediuih  like  the  Red  Cross 
for  converting  inanimate  dollars  into  living, 
breathing  service. 

My  feeling  is  that  of  millions  of  soldiers 
at  the  front  to-day.  1 1  is  this :  the  Red  Cross  is 
all  that  makes  a  man  keep  faith  in  humanity. 
It  is  the  soldier's  solace,  his  friend,  and  his 
religion. 


IN  THE  January  issue  we  printed  a  short  play  for  children  by  Professor  Young,  entitled  "TIw 
'  Red  Cross  Policeman."  We  have  received  so  many  favorable  comments  upon  it  and  16 
many  reports  of  successful  productions  by  school  children  that  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  ia 
producing,  herewith,  another  playlet  for  children  by  the  same  author. — ^The  Editors. 

{Notts  for  Production.  The  bill  may  be  only  a  dark  outline  against  the  sky,  btbind  it  a  place  wbtrilii 
apple,  rose,  monkey  and  star  characters  can  stand  as  tbey  appear  above  the  bill.  /Andrew,  the  LitOt  Sister,  He 
Nurse,  the  Little  Blind  Boy.  the  Boy  with  the  Smile,  may  all  stand  at  the  bottom  of  ibis  biU  and  look  and  fai* 
upward  as  tbey  move  toward  it  from  nearer  the  front  of  the  stage.  Or  there  may  be  a  slanting  arrangtwmi  <! 
boards  behind  the  hill  on  which  all  may  ascend.) 

CHARACTERS  Nurse 

Nurse  Little  Sister  **i3t  '"«ht?    Where  is  it  gone  then,  pray? 

Andrew  The  Bov  with  the  Smile      Little  Sister    (Lisps) 

The  Little  Blind  Bov  O  deareth  Nurth,  how  can  we  thay? 

Nurse 
A  Golden  Apple  A  Monkey  Well  then  we'd  best  turn  back  again, 

A  Rose  The  Star  For  ['II  not  go  another  jot. 

The  Boy  with  the  Smile 

I'm  sure  we're  looking  might  and  main,  ' 

Nurse 

For  what,  dear  me!    Looking  for  what!* 
Andrew 

We  know  there's  something  to  be  found. 
Nurse 
Where? 


{The  slope  of  a  long  biU.    The  sky  is  almost  dark.) 
Nurse 

What  are  we  doing,  children  dear, 

Out  on  a  hill  this  time  o'  night? 

You're  sillies,  every  one,  I  fear. 
Andrew 

No,  Nurse,  I'm  sure  we  saw  a  light. 
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{The  bird  sings,  then  slops.) 

But  now  he's  gone. 
Andrew 

I  didn't  hear  any  singing. 
Nurse 

There  couldn't  have  been  any  bird  if  nobod}' 
heard  him. 
The  Little  Blind  Bov 

I  heard  a  bird  singing,  but  he  is  gone.    Do  you 
hear  nothing  or  see  nothing,  Little  Sister? 
The  Little  Sister 

(A  Rose  appears  above  the  hillside.) 

Look,  oh,  look— I  thee  thomething.    Thee,  it's  a 
red  flower,  a  rothe — oh,  how  pretty. 
Andrew 

Where!" 
The  Little  Sister 

There. 
Andrew 

Where  the  apple  was? 
The  Bov  With  the  Smile 

I  don't  see  any  rose  at  all. 
The  Little  Blind  Boy 

Oh,  dear! 
Nurse 

Come,  Where's  the  rose  you  see? 
The  Little  Sister 

There  on  the  hill. 
Nurse 

Well,  [  see  nothing;  to  show  you  there's  none, 

I'll  go  to  the  spot  with  you,  every  one. 
The  Little  Sister 

Oh,  where  ith  it? 
{The  Rou  disappears.) 

Oh,  oh,  oh  ith's  gone. 
Nurse    . 

Well  don't  cry,  they  aH  go  by. 

Now  come,  I'm  wU  Jazy 

We'll  goon  to  the  top! 

I'm  sure  you're  all  crazy. 

So  hipptty  hop  I 
Andrew 

You  don't  believe  us.  Nurse? 
Nurse 

No,  Andrew,  no,  it's  all  eyes,  all  eyes  and  ears, 
that  are  fooling  you.    Come  along. 
{Tbey  move  to  the  lop.) 
Andrew 

Well,  here  we  are. 
The  Little  Sister 

Do  you  thee  my  red  rothe? 
The  Little  Blind  Boy 

Can  we  hear  my  bird  again? 
The  Boy  With  the  Smile 

1  wonder  where  the  monkey  goes! 
Andrew 

It's  dark.     You  can  see  nothing  plain. 
Nurse 

Oh,  look,  look,  here  it  is,  what  you  saw,  look. 


Andrew 

Where,  what  is  it? 
The  Little  Sister 

Ith  it  the  red  rothe? 

{The  Star  shines  out.     It  seems  to  tbitu  from  &t 
breast  of  a  lovely  child,  i 
like  an  angel  dressed  in  a 
of  Ibe  twiligbt  beyond  the 
Nurse 

A  little  golden  star  th, 
The  Little  Blind  Boi 

Nurse 

Something,  something 
t  hought  it  was  a  golden  a 
Smile  thought  it  was  a 
thought  it  was  a  red,  r 
heard,  a  bird  singing — w 
star  here  on  the  hilltop. 
Nothing  called  to  me. 
Andrew 

Oh,  Nursie  dear.  Wh 
Nurse 

I  greatly  fear 

I'll  go  and  find 

I'm  deaf  and  blind. 
The  Little  Sister 

It  lookth  like  a  red.rol 
The  Little  Blind  Boi 

Hush — shh!  the  star  is 
Nurse 

Listen,  children. 
The  Star 

1  am  a  gdden  star  tha 

To  dream  upon  the  hil 

And;l  am  what  you  w 

A  fruit,  a  flower,  or  lai 

Or  a  sweet  bird  singirij 

{The  Apple,  the  Rosea 
the  bill  and  disappear  ai 
bird  begins  to  sing.    The  , 

Happy  with  all  that  h 

If  they  will  follow  me. 

(The  Star  Angel  lifts  i 
of  a  cross.) 

But  you  do  not  love  n 

If  that  is  all  you  see. 

The  work  of  your  littli 

You  must  bring  to  me 

If  you  would  keep  me 

And  see  my  angel  clea 

For  when  there's  sorrc 

And  pain  and  death  ai 

I  am  a  cross  that  shim 

Red  as  heart's  blood,  1 

Calling  to  you. 

And  all  that  suffers  sh 

To  me  and  say 

Behold  the  star. 

CUF 


BARBED-WIRE  GATE  IN  TRENCHES 
Speed  is  an  essential  of  raids.    Without  it  failure  comes.    The  barbcd-wiit  gate 
is  aD  effective  slower-up  to  the  enemy  as  he  comes  rushing  down  the  trench 
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d    so  "And  I  think  that  first  was  a  dead  'un  too." 

and  a  "  Yes,"  whispered  the  Lieutenant.   "  Looked 

Tiined  natural  and  listening  hard.     Remember  now, 

-holes  though,  he  was  l^reheaded.     Dead  all  right, 

jump  Come  on."            "     - 

t  feet  They  crept  out  past  the  two  dead  men,  and, 

I  man  abating  no  fraction  of  their  caution,  moved 

rward  noiselessly  forward  again.    They  passed  many 

nt  of  more  dead  in  the  next  score  of  yards,  dead 

»iing.  twisted  and  contorted  to  every  possible  and 

;,  saw  impossible  attitude  of  unmistakable  death  and 

hand  uncannily  life-like  postures,  and  came  at  last 

uten-  to   scattered   fragments  and    loose    hanging 

h  in-  strands  of  barbed-wire  entanglements.     Here, 

level  according  to  previous  arrangements,  Studd — 

9,  lay  ex-poacher  of  civilian  days  and  expert  scout 

maTd  of  the  battalion — moved  ahead  and  led  the 

Get-  way.    Broken  strands  of  wire  he  lifted  with 

on  to  gingeriy  delicate  touch  and  laid  aside.    Fixed 

iward  ones  he  raised,  rolled  silently  under  and  held 

t  the  up  for  the  Lieutenant  to  pass.    Taut  ones  he 

creep  grasped  in  one  hand,  slid  the  jaws  of  his  wire- 

their  nippers  over  and  cut  silently  between  his  left- 

1  the  hand  fingers,  so  that  the  fingers  still  gripped 

:o  it.  the    severed    ends,    released    them    carefully^ 

jnder  one  hand  to  each,  and  squirmed  throu^  the 

hings  gap. 

uten-  There  was  very  little  uncut  wire,  but  the 

loud  stealthy  movements  took  time,  and  half  an 

1  fool  hour  had  passed  from  first  wire  to  last  and  to 

!  cer-  the  moment  when  the  Lieutenant,  in  imitation 

it,  he  of  the  figure  before  him,  flattened  his  body 

lund.  dose  to  the  muddy  ground  and  lay  still  and 

I  soft  listening.    For  five  long  minutes  they  lay,  and 

f  the  then  Studd  twisted  his  head  and  shoulder; 

dark  back.    "Nobody,"  he  whispered.    "Just  wait 

very  here  a  minute,  sir."     He  slipped  back  past  the 

n  the-  Lieutenant  and  almost  immediately  returned 

shing  to  his  side.     "  I've  cut  the  loose  wires  away," 

had  he  said.    "Mark  this  spot  and  try'n  hit  it  if 

e,  his  we  have  to  bolt  quick.    See — look  for  this," 

other  and  he  lifted  a  bayoneted  rifle  lying  beside 

But  a  them,  and  stabbed  the  bayonet  down  into  the 

r  two  ground  with  the  rifle  butt  standing  up  above 

;  had  the  edge  of  the  broken  parapet. 

;  out-  "Cross  the  trench,"  whispered  the  Lieuten- 

;  look  ant,  "and  along  behind  it.    Safer  there.    Any 

',of  a  sentry  looking  out  forward?" 

d  his  Studd  vanished  over  the  parapet  and  the 

as  a  Lieutenant  squirmed  after  him.    The  trench 

I  the  was  wide  and  broken-walled  back  and  front, 

n  the  and  both  clambered  up  the  other  side  and  began 
to  move  along  the  far  edge.     In  some  places 

Lieu-  the  trench  narrowed  and  deepened,  in  others  it 

-eiief.  widened    and    shallowed    in    tumbled    shell- 
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craters,  in  others  again  was  almost  obliterated 
in  heaped  and  broken  earth.  The  mist  had 
closed  down  and  thickened  to  a  white-gray 
blanket,  and  the  two  moved  more  freely,  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  and  walking  stooped  and  ready, 
to  drop  at  a  sound.  They  went  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  without  seeing  a  German. 

Studd  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  trench  which 
ran  into  the  one  they  were  following. 

"Communication  trench,"  said  the   Lieu- 
tenant softly.     "  Doesn't  seem  to  be  a  soul  in  ; 
their  front  line." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Studd,  but  there  was  a  puz- 
zled note  in  his  voice. 

"  Is  this  their  front  line  we've  been  moving 
along? "    said    the    Lieutenant    with    sudden 


"See  those  two  on  the  edge?"  the  Lieu. 

suspicion.     "Those  lights  look  farther 
they  ought." 

The  dim  lights  certainly  seemed  to  b( 
on  their  left  and  a  little  behind  them.  / 
of  rifles  cracked  faintly,  and  they  heard 
sigh  and  whimper  overhead.  Qoser  ai 
sharper  reports  half  a  dozen  rifles  rap 
in  answer— but  the  reports  were  sliH  \ 
to  their  left  and  behind  them. 
.  "  Those  are  German  rifles  behind  us. 
left  the  front,  line,"- said  the  Lieutena: 
sudden  conviction.  "Struck  slantinf 
Been  following  a  communication 
Damn ! " 

Studd  without  answering  dropped  si 
to  earth  and  without  hesitation  the  Lie' 
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other  lagging  two.  After  that  and  a  long 
pause  he  held  hurried  consultation  with  Studd. 

"They're  moving  up  the  way  we  came 
down,"  he  said.  "We're  right  off  the  front 
line.  Must  get  back.  Daren't  keep  too  close 
to  this  trench  though.  D'you  think  we  can 
strike  across  and  find  the  front  line  about  where 
we  crossed?" 

"Think  so,  sir,"  answered  Studd.  "Must 
work  a  bit  left-handed." 

"Come  on  then.  Keep  close  together,"  and 
th?y  moved  off. 

In  three  minutes  the  Lieutenant  stopped 
with  a  smothered  curse  at  the  jar  of  wire 
caught  against  his  shins.  "  'Ware  wire,"  he 
said,  and  both  stopped  and  felt  at  it.  "Nip- 
pers," he  said.  "  We  must  cut  through." 
He  pulled  his  own  nippers  out  and  they  started 
to  cut  a  path.  "Tang,"  his  nippers  swinging 
free  of  a  cut  wire  struck  against  another,  and 
on  the  sound  came  a  sharp  word  out  of  the 
mist  ahead  of  them  and  apparently  at  their 
very  feet  a  guttural  question  in  unmistakable 
German.  Horrified,  the  Lieutenant  stood  stiff 
frozen  for  a  moment,  turned  sharp  and  fum- 
bled a  way  back,  his  heart  thumping  and  his 
nerves  tinging  in  anticipation  of  another 
challenge  or  a  sudden  shot.  But  there  was 
no  further  sound,  and  presently  he  and  Studd 
were  clear  of  the  wire  and  hurrying  as  silently 
as  they  could  away  from  the  danger. 

They  stopped  presently,  and  the  Lieutenant 
crouched  and  peered  about  him.  "  Now  where 
are  we?"  he  said,  and  then,  as  he  caught  the 
sound  of  suppressed  chuckling  from  Studd 
crouched  beside  him,  "What's  the  joke?  I 
don't  see  anything  specially  funny  about  this." 

"  I  was  thinkin'  of  that  Germ  back  there, 
sir,"  said  Studd,  and-giggled  again.  "About 
another  two  steps  an'  we'd  have  fell  fair  on 
top  of  'im.    Bit  of  a  surprise  like  for  'im,  sir." 

The  Lieutenant  grinned  a  little  himself. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  no  more  surprise  than  I 
got  when  he  sang  out.  Now  what  d'you  think 
is  our  direction?" 

Studd  looked  round  him,  and  pointed 
promptly.  The  Lieutenant  disagreed  and 
thought  the  course  lay  neariy  at  right  angles  to 
Studd's  selection.  He  had  his  compass  with 
him  and  examined  it  carefully.  "This  bit  of 
their  front  line  ran  roughly  north  and  south," 
he  said.  "  If  we  move  west  it  must  fetch  us 
back  on  it.  We  must  have  twisted  a  bit  com- 
ing out  of  that  wire — but  there's  west,"  and  he 
pointed  again. 


"  1  can't  figure  it  by  compass,  sir,' 
Studd,  "  but  here's  the  way  1  reckon  we  c 
He  scratched  lines  on  the  ground  be 
them  with  thepointof  his  wire  nippers.  "' 
our  line,  and  theirs — running  this  way." 

"  Yes,  north,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"But  then  it  bends  in  toward  ours 
this — ^an'  ours  bends  back." 

"Jove,  so  it  does,"  admitted  the  Lieut 
thinking  back  to  the  trench  map  he  had  si 
so  carefully  before  leaving.  "And  we  i 
north  behind  their  trench,  so  might  be 
the  comer;  and  a  line  west  would  just 
us  along  behind  their  front  line." 

"I  figure  we  got  to  go  that  way,  then, 
Studd,  pointing  again. 

"That's  about  it,"  agreed  the  Lieut 
"  But  as  that's  toward  the  wire  and  our 
who  sang  out,  we'll  hold  left  a  bit." 

There  was  a  distinct  whiteness  now 
the  mist, 
told  of  cj 
moved  hi 
mist  lifts 
the  chose 

Within 
and  agaii 
cursing  a 
caught  th 
position  • 
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path.  A 
somewhei 
whisperec 
tant  thud 
One  shell 
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even  the 
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than  thin 
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between  the  ground  and  the  bottom  strands. 

It  was  a  chance,  and  the  position  was  growing 
irth  taking. 
1  to  wriggle 
found  an- 
under  and 
)f  low  wire 
ng,"  whis- 
eard  again 
id  moving 
y  shadowy 
I  the  same 
nerged  an- 
■n  the  line 
eal  of  low- 
le  two  lots, 
chance  to 
;an  rapidly 
t  was  only 
:y  could  see 
and  he  was 
from  the 
hey  would 
lut  of  sight, 
Tiongst  the 
;  bags  and 
,  and  begin 
irection  to 


"  said  the 
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rted  to  nip 
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The  Lieu- 
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the  Lieutenant  nearly  overran  one  laggard 
who  had  halted  and  was  stooped  or  kneeling, 
doing  something  to  his  bundle  on  the  ground. 
The  Lieutenant  just  in  time  saw  him  rise  and 
swing  the  bundle  to  his  shoulder  and  hurry 
after  the  others.  Behind  him  came  the  two, 
close  enough  to  keep  his  dim  outline  in  sight, 
stooping  low  and  ready  to  drop  flat  if  need  be, 
moving  as  silently  as  possible,  checking  and 
waiting  crouched  down  if  they  found  them- 
selves coming  too  close  on  their  leader.  So 
they  kept  him  in  sight  until  he  caught  the 
others  up,  followed  them  again  so  long  that  a 
horrible  doubt  began  to  (ill  the  Lieutenant's 
mind,  a  fear  that  they  were  being  led  back 
instead  of  forward.  He  would  have  looked  at 
his  compass,  but  the  dim  gray  figures  before 
him  vanished  abruptly  one  by  one. 

He  halted,  listening,  and  Studd  at  his  elbow 
whispered  "  Down  into  a  trench,  sir."  Both 
sank  to  their  knees  and  crawled  carefully  for- 
ward, and  in  a  minute  came  to  the  trench  and 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  vanished.  "  Coming 
near  the  front  line,  I  expect,"  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant, and  on  the  word  came  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
from  the  mist  ahead.  The  Lieutenant  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Keep  down,"  he  said. 
"Work  along  this  trench  edge.  Sure  to  lead 
to  the  front  line." 

A  new  hope  flooded  him.  There  was  still 
the  front  trench  to  cross,  but  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  first  come  over  it  made  him 
now,  turning  the  prospect  over  in  his  mind  as 
he  crawled,  consider  that  difficulty  with  a  light 
heart.  His  own  trench  and  his  friends  began 
to  seem  very  near.  Crossing  the  neutral 
ground,  which  at  other  times  would  have 
loomed  as  a  dangerous  adventure,  was  noth- 
ing after  this  hair-raising  performance  of 
blundering  about  inside  the  German  lines.  He 
moved  with  certainty  and  confidence,  although 
yet  with  the  greatest  caution.  Twice  they 
came  to  a  belt  of  wire  running  down  to  the 
edges  of  the  trench  they  followed.  The  Lieu- 
tenant, after  a  brief  pause  to  look  and  listen, 
slid  down  into  the  trench,  passed  the  wire, 
climbed  out  again,  always  with  Studd  close 
behind  him.  Once  they  lay  flat  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  trench  and  watched  a  German  pass 
along  beneath  them  so  close  they  could  have 
put  a  hand  on  his  helmet.  Once  more  they 
crouched  in  a  shell-hole  while  a  dozen  men 
floundered  along  the  trench. 

And  so  they  came  at  last  to  the  front  line. 
Foot  by  foot  they  wriggled  close  up  to  it.      The 
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Lieutenant  at  first  saw  no  sign  of  a  German, 
but  Studd  beside  him  gripped  his  ann  with  a 
warning  pressure,  and  the  Lieutenant  lay  mo- 
tionless. Suddenly,  what  he  had  taken  to  be 
part  of  the  outline  of  the  parapet  beyond  the 
trench  moved  and  raised,  and  he  saw 
the  outline  of  a  steel-helmeted  head 
and  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  The  man 
turned  his  head  and  spoke,  and  with  a 
shock  the  Lieutenant  heard  a  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  trench,  saw  figures  stir  and  move  in  the 
mist.  Studd  wriggled  noiselessly  closer  and, 
with  his  lips  touching  the  Lieutenant's  ear, 
whispered,  "  I  know  where  we  are.  Remember 
this  bit  we're  on.  We  crossed  to  the  left  of 
here." 

They  backed  away  from  the  trench  a  little 
and  worked  carefully  along  it  to  their  left,  and 
presently  Studd  whispered,  "About  here,  1 
think."  They  edged  closer  in,  staring  across 
for  sight  of  the  silhouette  of  the  rifle  butt  above 
the  parapet.  The  mist  had  grown  thicker 
again  and  the  parapet  showed  no  more  than  a 
faint  gray  bulk  against  the  lighter  gray.  The 
trench  appeared  to  be  full  of  men — "standing 
to"  the  Lieutenant  supposed  they  were — ^and 
they  moved  at  the  most  appalling  risk,  their 
lives  hanging  on  their  silence  and  stealth, 
perhaps  on  the  chance  of  some  man  climbing 
back  out  of  the  trench.  The  Lieutenant  was 
shivering  with  excitement,  his  nerves  jumping 
at  every  movement  or  sound  of  a  voice  from 
the  trench  beside  them, 

Studd  grasped  his  elbow  again  and  pointed 
to  the  broken  edge  of  trench  where  they  lay, 
and  the  Lieutenant,  thinking  he  recognized  the 
spot  they  had  climbed  out  on  their  first  cross- 
ing, stared  hard  across  to  the  parapet  in  search 
of  the  rifle  butt.  He  saw  it  at  last.  But  what 
lay  between  it  and  them?  Were  there  Ger- 
mans crouching  in  the  trench  bottom?  But 
they  must  risk  that,  risk  everything  in  a  dash 
across  and  over  the  parapet.  A  puff  of  wind 
stirred  and  set  the  mist  eddying  and  lifting  a 
moment.  They  dare  wait  no  longer.  If  the 
wind  came  the  mist  would  go,  and  with  it  would 
go  their  chance  of  crossing  the  No  Man's 
Land.  He  whispered  a  moment  to  Studd,  sat 
up,  twisted  his  legs  round  to  the  edge  of  the 
trench,  slid  his  trench  dagger  from  its  sheath 
and  settled  his  fingers  to  a  firm  grip  on  the 
handle,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  slid  over  feet 
foremost  into  the  trench.  In  two  quick  strides 
he  was  across  it  and  scrambling  up  the  parapet. 


The  trench  here  was  badly  broken  dowi 
muddy  pool  lay  in  the  bottom.  Studd 
a  foot  in  something  and  splashed  heavi 
a  voice  from  a  yard  or  two  on  their  left 
sharply.  The  Lieutenant  slithering  o\ 
parapet  heard  and  cringed  from  the  s 
felt  must  come.  But  a  voice  to  thei 
answered;  the  Lieutenant  slid  down,  saw 
scramble  over  after,  heard  the  voices 
and  answering  and  men  splashing  in  the 
behind  them.  He  rose  to  his  feet  an 
Studd  following  close. 

From  the  parapet  behind  came  the  s 
bang  of  a  rifle  and  the  bullet  w 
past  most  uncomfortably  close.  It 
have  been  safer  perhaps  to  have  d 
to  shelter  in  a  shell-hole  and  c 
on  after  a  reasonable  wait,  but  the  L 
ant  had  had  enough  of  crawling  and 
holes  for  one  night,  and  was  in  a 
single-minded  hurry  to  get  away  as  far 
fast  as  he  could  from  the  Germans'  nei 
hood.  He  and  Studd  ran  on,  and  no  mor 
followed  them.  The  mist  was  thinning  r 
and  they  found  their  own  outposts  in  1 
of  withdrawal  to  the  trench.  The  Lieu 
hurried  past  them,  zigzagged  through 
own  wire,  and  with  a  gasp  of  relief  j 
down  into  the  trench.  He  then  ; 
along  the  line  to  find  Headquarters. 

On  his  way  he  met  the  officer  wh 
watched  them  leave  the  trench  am 
greeted  with  a  laugh.  "  Hullo,  old 
Some  mud!  You  look  as  if  you'd  been 
ing  a  bit.     See  any  Boche?" 

"Crawling!"  said  the  Lieutenant. 
Boche!  I've  been  doing  .nothing  but 
for  a  hundred  years — except  when 
squirming  on  my  face.  And  I've  been 
over  Boche,  treading  on  Boche,  bumpii 
Boche,  listening  to  Boche  remarks— -ol 
since  I  can  remember,"  and  he  laughed, 
trifle  hysterically. 

"Did  you  get  over  their  line  then? 
you're  just  back  in  time.  Mist  has  dea 
in  the  last  few  minutes."  A  sudden  tl 
struck  the  Lieutenant.  He  peered  loi 
carefully  over  the  parapet.  The  last  w 
mist  were  shredding  away  and  the  jun 
torn  ground  and  trenches  and  wire  in  tf 
man  lines  was  plainly  visible.  "Look, 
the  Lieutenant.  "Three  or  four  hi 
yards  behind  their  line-r^an^ng  on 
wire.    That's  my  coat.     ,    .    ." 


COON  after  this  magazine  comes  out,  flowers  will  be  laid 
'*-'  on  countless  graves  of  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  North 
and  South.  Many  of  them  were  young — as  young  and 
as  brave  as  those  now  daily  going  to  death  for  a  great 
cause.  There  will  be  flowers  for  the  newly  fallen,  too,  and 
there  will  be  tears,  and  a  thousand  speakers  on  Decora- 
tion Day  will  refer  to  the  soldier  grandsons  of  those  whose 
sacrifices  that  day  commemorates. 

The  khaki  they  wear  is  the  final  emblem  of  the  united 
country;  and  the  title  of  this  vivid  sketch  is  a  happy 
expression  of  the  idea. 


Blue  +  Gray  =  Khaki 

By  Sophie  Kerr 

■     '        r  "The  Blue  Envelope,"  "The  Golden  Block,"  eic. 
Illustrations  by  C.  F.  PETERS 

;r  from  a  New  quota  of  sons.  And  so,  as  one  artist  friend 
ing  for  aviation  of  mine  quaintly  puts  it:  "Blue  plus  gray 
who  had  never     equals  khaki." 

until  he  entered  And  that  brings  me  to  remembering  other 
jeople  here  are  things.  On  Decoration  Day  garlands  and  flags 
and  hospitable  innumerable  will  deck  the  graves  of  the  men 
imed.     1    never     who  fought  for  the  Union,  and  the  no  less 

brave  and  devoted  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
to  me  anxiously     The  survivors  of  these  great  armies  will  march 

under  the  old  torn  battle  flags  in  honor  of  their 
vhere  to  get  off  dead  comrades,  and  with  them  will  march 
'am?"  sons  and  grandsons  under  new.  bright  flags 

n  his  inimitable     — one  flag.     The  old  hates  are  gone — the  old 

grudges,  even  the  old  festering  sore  of  recon- 
right  scared  at     struction  days  is  well  nigh  healed. 
ig  here  in  New         Let  no  one  think  these  old  hates,  these  old 
I  nice!     I  don't     grudges  were  not  once  real  and  terrible.    A 
lay  the  Nawth's     charming  old  lady,  who  was  just  a  girl  when 

the  guns  of  1861  first  sounded,  told  me  that  an 
"  1  ask.  acquaintance,  a  Northern  girl,  said  to  her,  in  a 

/hen  [  get  back  passionate  rage  against  the  enemy,  that  she 
;ttle  up  Nawth      "hoped  to  wade  knee  deep  in  Southern  blood." 

Of  course,  she  hoped  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
from  the  Tus-  at  the  moment  she  undoubtedly  thought  she 
th,  names  from  meant  it.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  talk  of  the  time 
th,  names  from     among  the  women. 

every  camp  I  Another  and  more  amusing  episode  occurred 
ere  and  there  when  a  young  Southern  miss  was  sent  to  stay 
that  1  pick  up,  with  relatives  in  the  North.  Burning  with 
1  has  given  its     indignation  over  the  wrongs  to  her  native 
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ing,  many  of  them.  In 
Maryland,  where  sym- 
pathy was  mostly  for 
the  South,  yet  secession 
was  not  effected,  elec- 
tions were  held  under 
the  auspices  c^  the  bay^ 
onet.  Men  walked  to 
the  polls  between  files 
of  soldiers,  and  each 
would-be  voter  wai 
sternly  questioned.  One 
austere  old  Methodist 
was  not  permitted  to 
vote  because,  under  this 
examination,  he  had  said 
that  he  believed  all  war 
to  be  wrong  and  that  he 
would  side  neither  with 
North  nor  South. 

"That  is  neutrality, 
and  neutrality  is  dis* 
loyalty.  You  cannot 
vote,"  said  the  Federal 
authority  in  charge. 

But  who  remembers 
or  cares  for  these  things 
to-day,  save  as  a  back- 
ground of  courage  fot 
the  army  of  democracy 
en  route  to  Berlin? 
"My  father  was  tailed 
..T-i    ^.it  J.I         1  .i_^jj  in  the  first    battle  rf" 

•Tie  people  here  are  kinder  and  more  open-hearted  and  Maras««  "  ^iA  a  <ln.t. 

hospilabU  than  J  could  ever  have  dreamed.       1  never  manassas,    saia  a  S«^ 

thouibt  the  South  was  like  tbh"  J"*"*  vonan  tome,  not 

long  ago — and  I  knew 

heath,  she  was  in  no  mood  to  enter  into  such     that  her  childhood  and  girihood  had  been  lived 

social  gaieties  as  were  offered  her,  but  was  not     under  the  heavy  shadow  of  privation  and  can 

permitted  to  withdraw  from  them  entirely,     that  her  father's  death  had  brou^t. 

At  an  evening  party  she  was  asked  to  sing.         "  But  I  have  no  feeling  against  the  North," 

She    refused.    She    was    again    asked — then     she  assured  me  a  moment  later.     "And  my 

urged.    With  a  scornful  toss  of  her  curls  and     two  nephews  are  volunteer? — the  first  in  our 

a  flirt  of  her  crinoline  ruffles,  she  sat  down  at     town   to  go,"  sh?  concluded  proudly,    "ft 

the  piano  and  san^ — of  course — "  The  Bonnie     seems  queer  they  should  fi^t  for  the  flag  their 

Blue  Flag!"     Having  reached  the  lines  own  blood  fought  against,  but  I  tell  you  tlut 

„,  L   fcr     L        ■_.  they  got  their  fighting  spirit  ridit  from  their 

'  wirh-^bL^liS-reweuf^.  grandfather    my  father.     So  .he  gave  son^ 

Though  diamonds  deck  her  snowy  neck,  *hmg  big  to  his  country,  even  if  he  was  called 

And  stolen  pearls  her  hair,"  ^  traitor  at  the  time. 

And  somehow  I  felt  as  thou^  she  hid 
she  could  not  resist  substituting  with  emphasis  put  her  finger  on  the  one  great  thing  in  al 
the  words  "crooked  neck"  for  "snowy  neck"  these  memories  of  the  blue  and  the  gray. 
and,  I  fear,  banging  the  piano  with  a  defiance  The  color  of  the  uniform  the  men  wore  is  cf 
that  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  sincere.  little   consequence    to-day.     Even   the  fact 

But  there  were  graver  manifestations  of  feel-     that  brother  fought  against  brother  in  tfi)^ 
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memoraUe  struggle,  has 
no  special  significance 
now.save  to  the  student 
of  history.  The  point 
b  that  both  annies  of 
the  Civil  War  were 
mostly  made  up  of  men 
who  believed  with  all 
their  hearts  that  they 
were  fighting  for  a  high 
and  splendid  cause,  and 
were  willing  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  beli^. 
They  did  not  fight  for 
ccmquest,  money,  "a 
pbce  in  the  sun,"orany 
fither  materialistic  rea- 


I  remember  asking 
my  own  father  why  he 
had  volunteered  —  he 
was  a  Union  man. 

"  Did  you  care  so 
much  about  slavery?" 
I  asked.  "  I  didn't  care 
a  rap  about  slavery,"  he 
said,  "but  when  the 
South  fired  on  the  old 
flag,  /  b{id  to  go." 

1  thought  of  that 
answer  when  I  sat  be- 
side an  dderiy  w<»nan 
in  the  corridor  of  a. 
gieat  hotel  not  long  ago. 

"My  son's  crazy  to 
go  to  the  war,"  she  con- 
fided, complacently.    "But  he  can't,  for  I'm 
dependent  on  him.    They  won't  take  men  with 
mothers  who  are  dependent." 

She  rocked  gently  and  folded  her  idle  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  content.  "My  brother  was 
dnfted  in  the  Civil  War,"  she  went  on,  "but 
Ik  paid  for  a  substitute — you  know  you  could 
do  that  then.  The  business  would  have  all 
gooe  to  pieces  if  my  brother'd  had  to  go." 

And  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  pride 
that  I  had  never  felt  before  1  could  answer 
"Myfatberenlistedontheday  he  was  twenty- 
one.  His  brothers  were  all  volunteers,  and  his 
parents  refused  thetr  consent  to  him  because 
he  was  their  youngest.  But  on  the  day  he 
was  twenty-one  he  enlisted  and  fought  through 
the  last  three  years." 


" Everybody' s  just  so  nice!    1  don't   know  why   people 

down  borne  say  the  Nawib's  so  cold  and  bard / 

like  it  fine" 

had  1  known  what  a  great  heritage  he  had  left 
to  me.  If  he  were  only  alive  so  that  I  mi^t 
have  told  him!  Courage  and  honor  and  ideal- 
ism^how  suddenly  glowing  and  real  they  be- 
came to  me  in  that  moment.  And  what  a 
vision  of  the  future  it  gives;  of  other  daughters 
and  sons  in  years  to  come  who  are  going  to  be 
able  to  say  with  infinite  pride  and  tenderness: 
"  My  father  fought  for  a  great  ideal.  He  was 
willing  to  give  his  life  that  the  world  might  be 
free  from  the  curse  of  militarism." 

Here  is  the  priceless  legacy  that  every  man 
in  khaki  will  leave  to  his  descendants  and  it 
has  come  to  him  from  those  shadowy  figures 
in  blue  and  gray  who  also  fought  for  an  ideal, 
and  whose  high  hearts  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion will  beat  on  forever  so  long  as  men  go 
Never  before  had  I  realized  what  my  father's  gladly  to  fight  and  die  for  what  they  believe 
volunteering  had  meant  to  me — never  before     is  right. 


Little  Citizens 

A  new  American  army  millions  strong,  and  eighty-two 
of  its  weapons 


ALL]  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Allied 
nations  have  suddenly  come  into  citi- 
L  zenship.  Everywhere  boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  young  women  are  taking 
their  places  in  the  rank  of  those  who  do  the 
needed  work  of  the  world.  They  are  making 
bandages,  knitting  wristlets  and  socks,' fetching 
and  carrying;  gathering  old  papers  and  old 
iron  to  be  sold;  preparing  the  soil  for  gardens, 
sewing,  looking  after  furnaces  and  using  their 
young  hands  in  numberless  tasks  heretofore 
done  by  men  and  women. 

They  know  the  burdens  that  war  has  laid 
upon  the  world  and  they  are  more  and  more 
carrying  their  share  of  them.  They  are  most 
eager  to  fulfil  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
food  regulations.  They  are  putting  aside  their 
pennies  for  War  Savings  Stamps,  probably 
sacrificing  even  more  of  their  small  personal 
desires  than  the  grown-ups. 

Children  are  a  glowing  example  of  ardent 
patriotism.  Their  sensitive  imaginations,  not 
yet  hardened  to  life's  needs,  conceive  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  war  and  their  quick 
sympathies  lead  to  unquestioning  acts.  Their 
natural  chivalry  is  fired  to  deeds  of  self-sacriflce. 

The  Junior  American  Red  Cross  will  no 
doubt  have  an  enormous  membership.  A 
wonderful  army  of  Little  Citizens  banded  for 
service  and  for  patriotism. 

This  is  a  new  and  great  children's  crusade. 
It  would  be  impossible  without  our  symbol — 
the  Red  Cross,  the  emblem  of  Mercy,  the 
badge  of  self-sacrifice  for  others.  It  is  an 
emblem  of  world-wide  friendliness.  Its  signi- 
ficance is  known  to  practically  every  child  in 
every  civilized  nation. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  a  noble  conception, 
made  practical  by  the  distinguished  educators 
who  have  undertaken  to  bring  into  one  organ- 
ization the  whole  body  of  students  in  our 
schools — public,  private,  and  parochial. 

What  this  means  for  the  future  of  the  world 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  surely  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  life.    These  little 


men  and  women,  infused  now  with  the  hi 
sentiments  of  work  and  service,  will  L 
invincible  army  to  protect  the  world  from 
another  cataclysm  as  this  great  war. 

How  deeply  these  little  men  and  wome 
their  responsibility  and  how  ardently 
desire  to  help  is  shown  by  the  big  saci 
they  themselves  suggestnl  making  in 
town. 

The  question,  "How  Can  I  Help  Wii 
War,"  was  asked  the  individual  childn 
the  grade  schools  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
following  are  giv«i  eighty-two  of  the  an: 
received: 

ICAK 

1.  Do  mother's  work,  so  she  can  knit 

2.  Pull  rosin. 

3.  Sell  papers  and  buy  my  own  do 

4.  Go  without  candy  and  gum. 

5.  Go  without  a  Christmas  tree. 

6.  Ask  my  parents  not  to  buy  m< 

expensive  Christmas  present. 

7.  Sell  old  iron  for  the  Red  Cross. 

8.  Keep  well  so  as  to  save  doctor  bilb 

9.  Help  my  grandma,  so  she  can  ki 

sweater  for  my  brother  when  he 
to  Camp  Dodge. 

10.  Eat  sorghum  instead  of -sugar. 

1 1 .  Get  in  my  wood  without  being  to 


12.  Go  without  any  turkey  Thanksgiv 

13.  Sing  patriotic  sonp. 

14.  Love  and  salute  the  flag. 
1 ;.    Send  pictures  to  soldiers. 

16.  Raise  a  garden  next  summer. 

17.  Save  my  clothes  by, not  letting! 

get  torn. 

18.  Stop  going  to  picture  shows. 

19.  Give  entertainments  and  send  m 

to  the  Red  Cross. 
2a    Be  careful  of  my  clothes  so  my  mi 
will  not  have  to  patch,  and  can 


21.     Have  wheatless,  meatless,  and  sweet- 
less  days  at  home. 
23.    Care  for  a  pen  of  chickens  to  conserve 
ily. 
"clean  plate." 


id  zinc. 

gh  school  so  1 
someone  who 


y  schcol 
have. 


iting. 

hile  she  winds 


ts    and     dogs. 

unny   pictures 

iers. 

It  grains. 

skating  on  the 

at  school. 
It  we  may  win. 
to  support   a 
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55.  Always  ask,  when  I  buy  anything,  "  Do 

1  really  need  that?"  - 

56.  Save  pins  and  buttons  off  of  old  clothes 

for  children  whose  mothers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them. 

57.  Darn  my  stockings  as  soon  as  there  is  a 

tiny  hole  so  it  won't  get  larger. 

58.  Look  over  our  scrap  bags  for  cloth  that 

can  be  used  for  garments  or  quilts. 

59.  Be  careful  of  my  clothes  by  not  getting 

on  the  ground  or  pushing  others  down. 

J  CAN 

60.  Pick  up  rags  and  sell  them,  giving  pro- 

ceeds to  Red  Cross. 

61.  Feed  my  dog  nothing  but  what  would 

be  thrown  away. 

62.  Keep  my  clothes  clean,  so  my  mother 

will  not  have  to  wash  them.    When 
she  washes  them  it  wears  them  out. 

63.  Make  home-made  candy  and  sell  it  fcr 

Red  Cross. 

64.  Depend  wholly  upon  God. 

6^.     Go  without  eating  between  meals. 
6*>.     Get  along  without  teasing  for  things. 

L'rge  my  brother  to  join  the  army  or 
navy. 

Ask  for  wheatless  breakfast  foods. 
(19.     Save  gasoline. 
70.     Do  without  valentines. 

Encourage  patriots  but  not  slackers. 


for  next  year. 
ig  on  my  cake. 
ffing   my   feet 


to    sign    Food 

ry  valuable. 

ty  who  do  not 

so  as  to  save 

wear  the  best 
t. 
Thrift  Stamps, 


Send  athletic  supplies  to  camps. 
Get  along  with  less  jelly  on  my  bread. 
Save  street  car  fare  and  put  the  money 
in  my  Red  Cross  box. 

75.  Use  less  sjrup  on  my  cakes. 

76.  Help  grandma  so  she  will  find  time  to 

teach  mama  to  knit. 

77.  Eat  butter  substitutes. 

78.  Eat  potato  skins. 

79.  Have  boiled  chicken  instead  of  fried. 

80.  Gather  wood  and  coal  which  might  be 

wasted. 

81.  Take  care  of  baby  so  mother  can  help 

in  the  Red  Cross  work. 

82.  Study  hard. 

Behind  each  of  these  eighty-two  answers  is 
the  story  of  a  sturdy-hearted  young  citizen, 
feeling  his  responsibility  and  wanting  to  do  his 
upmost  toward  winning  the  war!  And  Amer- 
ica should  be  proud  of  the  fine  spirit  of  this 
army  of  little  men  and  women. 


UNDER  THE  RED  CROSS  BANNER 
A  Filipino  Red  Cross  company,  the  first  that  ever  marched  in  the  Philippine  Islands 


THE  SCHOOL-TEACHERS  OF  MANILA 
No  more  enthusiastic  workers  can  be  found  in  the  Filipino  Red  Ctou  than  the 


)ss  Spirit  Awakes 
Philippines 

)fficer  of  the  Fourteenth  Division 


VIon-  senting  a  people  so  wild  that  al!  hope  of  civil- 
good  izing  them  seemed  vain.  These  Igorots  are 
isaki,  aflne  looking  people,  with  a  forest  of  hair  and,  I 
leavy  judge,  a  vast  local  population.  They  were  great 
d  us.  head-hunters,  and  even  a  few  months  ago  took 
^hina  a  head,  which  is  no  longer  considered  quite  the 
iissue  thing  by  the  Government  and  is  punished  by 
r  we  long  imprisonment  if  caught— ^which  is  not 
1  and  inevitable.  They  carry  on  their  backs  head 
Cong,  baskets,  which  are  beautiful  and  usefut  if 
Our  head  hunting  is  dull  (which  it  now  is).  Two 
early  Igorots,  at  least,  are  quite  famous;  they  have 
up  to  tails  about  five  or  six  inches  in  length  at  the 
:hite-  base  of  the  spine,  like  any  common  monkey. 
:h  in  Yet  now  you  see  them  an  orderly  and  contented 
•ican.  folk  governed  by  laws  introduced  from  our  own 
hilip-  land,  and  administered  mostly  by  Filipinos, 
ng  of  All  this  with  no  great  expense  to  anybody 
over  but  the  islands  themselves.  Three  million 
itable  dollars  was  given  to  stamp  out  plague  and 
o  the  pestilence  when  the  Americans  came,  the  sol- 
fmd,  diers  and  sailors  have  been  paid  by  our  Gov- 
stead  emment;  but  these  vast  improvements — roads 
nents  and  hospitals,  a  national  bank,  schooihouses 
rches  and  all  the  rest — have  come  from  the  land  and 
hem.  the  people  and  not  from  the  world  outside, 
istru-  The  Manila  Hotel  is,  for  example,  I  suppose, 
irison  the  best  in  the  Far  East — nothing  so  good  in 
f  the  Japan  or  China — a  thoroughly  tropical  abiding 
geons  place  built  of  cement,  with  polished  waxed 
irvel-  floors,  big  verandas  and  everything  wide  open, 
anila  as  it  needs  to  be,  for  this  is  the  real  tropics 
and  it's  dreadfully  hot  most  of  the  time.  The 
delivery  of  the  mails  is  typical  of  Manila.  No 
one  knows  when  a  steamer  is  coming  into  the 
>ndid  harbor  until  the  ice  factory  whistle,  blows 
and  announcing  that  fact,  but  as  it  blows  four 
back  times  a  day  upon  its  own  business,  it  is  hard  to 
meet  keep  track.  As  a  part  of  this  lack  of  infor- 
:her's  mation  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  post  ofTice 
and  clerks,  there  is  a  large  sign  over  the  mailing 
epre-  window  which  reads: 
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We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  tell  you  when  the 
next  foreign  mail  leaves.  If  you  have  just  missed 
the  mail,  letters  deposited  now  will  catch  the  next. 

Simple,  truthful,  unanswerable,  and  so  satis- 
fying. The  same  is  true  of  mail  arrivals.  No 
information  can  be  given,  so  you  leam  to 
rest  rain- yourself. 

COME   TO   THE   CARNIVAL 

As  a  ship  approaches  the  city  of  Manila  one 
sees  almost  first  of  all,  near  the  Lunetta,  the 
new  Red  Cross  Tower,  striking  in  daylight  and 
very  beautiful  at  night  with  its  outline  of 
electric  lights.  It  dominates  the  Carnival 
grounds  which  opened  on  February  ad,  welcomed 
daily  from  30,000  to  40,060  visitors  and  spread 
the  name  of  the  American  Red  Cross  far  and 
wide  over  these  islands. 

Let  us  take  our  places  on  the  grandstand  to 
vie*  the  Red  Cross  procession,  which  begins 
at  four  in  the  afternoon  and  ends  long  after 
dark.  Everybody  in  holiday  mood.  The 
Governor-General,  Francis  Burton  Harrison, 
and  all  the  officials  are  present;  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  full  white  uniform  are  in  the  front 
row,  for  Manila  even  in  February  is  very 
warm,  and  white  costumes  are  almost  uni- 
versal. Near  us  sits  a  Chinaman  in  a  gor- 
geous robe,  his  family  attending:  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  a  visitor  from  his 
island  six  hundred  miles  south;  near  him  is  a 
company  of  Moros,  and  other  tribesmen  dressed 
in  native  costumes  of  many  colors,  to  make  up, 
perhaps,  for  the  lack  of  dress  one  notes  when 
visiting  them  at  home. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  Government 
brings  the  prominent  heads  of  tribes  from  many 
of  the  islands,  so  that  they  may  themselves  see 
and  take  part  in  a  civilized  holiday.  To-day 
we  do  not  see  their  women  folk,  but  they  are 
often  brought  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  plan  has  had  a  wide-reaching 
effect.  English  are  here  as  visitors;  Spaniards, 
Japanese  and  many  official  Filipinos  you  find 
on  the  grandstand,  all  paying  their  respects 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  Carnival. 

But  let  us  study  the  procession.  Remember, 
this  is  a  hot  country  and  people  are  not  given 
to  walking  in  the  sun,  and  the  idea  of  women 
parading  the  streets  was  considered  preposter- 
ous at  first.  "But  Red  Cross  people  did  it  in 
America,"  it  was  urged ;  and  "  the  ball  began  to 
roll"  and  continued  until  there  was  hardly 
room  to  list  the  organizations  which  wished  to 
join. 


Every  trolley  pole  along  the  street  \diich 
leads  to  the  heart  of  the  city  a  couple  of  miles 
away  is  decorated  with  a  Red  Cross  flag- 
there  must  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  these 
made  by  the  industrious  and  patriotic 'ladies 
of  Manila;  and  as  you  hear  the  faint  nimblnp 
of  the  first  band  (there  were  dozens),  ybu  see 
in  the  bright  sunshiny  distance  the  begniiing 
of  the  procession,  a  long  white  line  with  little 
red  dashes  of  color  too  far  away  to  distifigbish. 
In  a  little  while  you  make  out  the  insignix  of 
Red  Cross  nurses— with  the  flags  a  dazding 
sight  good  for  sea-wearied  eyes. 

Of  course,  you  expect  the  Americans  to  be 
there  in  full  force  and  they  are,  and  in'all  their 
proper  uniforms,  even  to  the  young  American 
girls  driving  army  trucks  and  ambilbinces. 
There  is  a  company  of  British  womefl."^ 
Junior  Red  Cross,  forming  a  living  Red^^Mss 
flag.  Boy  Scouts  leading  dogs,  repFeseiitiM^bie 
Blue  Cross  Corps  of  the  Dumb  AMts* 
League.  Here  comes  a  company  of  'I^HipM 
ladies,  walking  in  a  large  group  to  show'oidr 
respect  for  an  American  institution  in  a  my 
they  never  dreamed  of  before;  then  school 
organizations,  hundreds  of  them,  and  thou- 
sands of  students;  a  group  of  Japanese  dad  in 
the  old  feudal  costume  of  the  Samurai — in 
effective  section;  a  Chinese  float  filled:irith 
Chinese  in  wonderful  costumes^-and  so  tkii 
colorful  procession  goes  on  for  hotirs,.  kujaig 
step  to  innumerable  bands,  and  Manfla.  is 
famous  for  all  kinds  of  bands.  ^  l  - 

RED  CROSS    BOOTHS  ."''■, 

All  net  profits  of  the  Carnival  n 
the  Red  Cross  and  thankfully 
hoping  stilt  further  to  increase  ou 
following  activities  were  plannec 
Red  Cross  control.  The  Camli 
erously  donated  large  conCessio 
desirable  situation  only  charging 
construction  expenses  and  the 
The  best  paying  concession  was  th 
under Mrs.Shearer'sdirection.  SI 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  America 
The  "Stunt  Station"  presented 
every  afternoon  and  evening  of  Ic 
minstrels  of  cdored  troops  kin 
by  the  U.S.  Army.  Then  there  w 
booth  and  a  sale  commissary  df 
home.  A  miniature  golf  Hnlc 
much  amusement  and  a  good  source  of  revenue. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  an  organization 
booth  where  memberships  were  taken.    This 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  R    SLEEPER 
Ib  the  ceotre.  Mn.  Sleeper,  the  Chairman  of  Ihe  Red  Cross  Participatioi 
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booth  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  Red  Cross 
decorated  with  red  lights,  where  lanterns  showed 
views  of  Red  Cross  activities.  The  rest  room 
was  equipped  as  a  first  aid  station  and  has 
been  found  a  great  help.  Here  service  flags. 
Red  Cross  buttons  and  bags  were  on  sale.  The 
headquarters  had  an  exhibit  of  all  articles  made 
in  the  Red  Cross  work  rooms  with  figures 
stating  how  many  have  been  shipped  up  to 
date.  Women  workers  were  here  every  after- 
noon to  show  how  the  work  is  done,  the 
main  reason  being  to  interest  the  Filipinos 
who  came  from  the  provinces. 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  which  made  you  glad 
that  you  had  been  privileged  to  attend  so 
unique  a  festival,  and  proud  of  the  energy 
that  could  resist  so  tropical  a  climate  and  carry 
a  great  undertaking  to  success  against  a  world 
of  difficulties. 

Sunday  we  spent  seeing  the  sights  of  Manila, 
the  old  Spanish  town,  the  Aquarium  (and  a 
fine  one),  the  wonderful  old  Cathedral,  the 
Library,  the  hospitals  and  all  the  useful  and 
really  magnificent  things  built  and  accom- 
plished in  this  far-away  land.  It  makes  you 
proud  that  you  are  an  American. 

We  left  Manila  full  of  gratitude  to  all  the 


people  who  were  so  kind 'to  us.  We  saw  many 
wonderful  and  interesting  things.  We  are 
convinced  that  Uncle  Sam  has  done  a  great 
job — a  very  great  one — ^and  we  are  mighty 
glad  we  came.  Such  a  strenuous  life  in  such 
a  hot  climate  nearly  did  us  up,  but  a  ni^t 
and  day  of  rest  on  the  Empress  c^  Russk 
has  set  us  up,  and  we  are  ready  for  HcHig- 
kong. 

P.S.  We  arrived  at  Hongkong  eariy 
Friday  morning  at  dawn,  and  after  getting 
through  the  Hongkong  police,  were  aslu>Te  at 
I  p.  M.  Already  we  kr 
less  millions"  of  China 
full  of  every  race  of 
Through  a  kind  friend, 
Hongkong  Hotel.  W< 
our  fourth  New  Yeai 
first,  second  and  third 
Honolulu;  on  the  sevei 
Russians  oii  the  S.S. 
second  with  the  Filtpir 
New  Year  Carnival;  am 
arrived  here  just  in  tim 
Year,  which  begins  Fel 
three  days — everything 
finish  all  New  Year  cele 


Letters  to  the  Mothe: 
Soldier 


By  Richardson  Wright 

Illustrations  by  JOHN  FROST 


Toronto. 
Dear  Molly: 

1  am  in  a  strange  household.  It  is  a  big 
country  place  outside  of  Toronto — an  estate, 
in  fact,  and  save  for  the  host  and  his  wife  I 
am  the  only  man  in  mufti  here.    All  the  others, 

fifty  of  them,  are  officers.    Mr. turned 

over  his  place  as  a  recuperation  camp  to  the 

Government.     He  and  Mrs. are  living  in 

the  lodge.  I  have  a  cot  in  what  used  to  be  a 
hostler's  room.  The  big  house  is  fitted  out 
with  all  modem  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  both  these  good  people  spend  all 


their  time  helping  the  ^ 
after  the  men.  They  ai 
of  them  will  return  to  1 
of  them  will  never  be  a 
sit  about  in  the  sun  i 
down. 

One  of  these  chaps  ha 
He  is  a  university  man, 
when  the  war  broke  out 
lost  an  arm  at  Mons. 
plans  to  go  on  with  law 

Yesterday  I  sat  Iw  U 
me  a  collection  of  mitt 


rom  papers, 
iries  record- 
heir  men  as 

m  for  you. 
them  on  to 

men  of  the 
^hal  Kitch- 
>  it  in  their 
liey  always 


TtheKing,  to 
invasion  of  a 

ill  need  your 

:ish  army  de- 

n  example  of 
fire,  but  also 
IS  with  those 

engaged  will, 
idly  country, 

service  than 
Igium  in  the 

being  invar- 

e  or  destroy 
as  a  disgrace- 

ne  and  to  be 
:hat  welcome 

our  health  is 
uard  against 

i  temptation 
:  entirely  re- 
ig  all  women 
)id  any  in  fi- 
nd honor  the 


by  a  Japa- 
:  they  went 
(blest  utter- 


fortunate  as 
r  our  country 
to  give  them 
I  for  another 

once  issued 
igomirolf  of 


Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier        6j 

Petrograd.  It  is  called  "The  Soldier's 
Memento,"  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and 
practical  advice.  It  sheds  a  light  on  the  Rus- 
sian army  that  used  to  be  and  the  deep  fire  of 
religion  that  drove  its  men  to  titanic  sacri- 
fices: 

The  soldier  is  Christ's  warrior. 

Do  not  think  of  yourself,  think  of  your  com- 
rades. Perish  if  necessary,  but  save  your  com- 
rades. 

Under  fire,  scatter  yourselves.  March  in  groups 
under  attack,  for  one  must  strike  with  the  fist,  not 
with  fingers — foot  helps  foot,  hand  strengthens  hand. 

One  misfortune  is  no  misfortune,  two  misfortunes 
are  only  half  a  misfortune.  Breaking  the  ranks, 
that  is  misfortune! 

Only  he  is  conquered  who  is  afraid. 

Strike;  do  not  ward  off  blows.  If  your  bayonet 
breaks,  strike  with  the  butt-end;  if  that  breaks,  use 
your  fists;  when  your  fists  are  bleeding,  use  your 
teeth.  One  only  really  fights  when  fighting  to  the 
death. 

In  the  battle  the  soldier  is  sentinel;  do  not  let 
your  weapon  fall  from  your  hands,  even  in  death. 

Take  aim  for  each  shot:  shooting  right  and  left 
only  amuses  the  devil. 

Be  careful  with  the  cartridges,  for  if  you  shoot  at 
distance,  you  will  find  an  empty  case  when  you  ought 
to  have  a  full  one.  For  a  real  soldier  thirty  cartridges 
would  suffice  in  the  hottest  fight.  Pick  up  the 
cartridges  of  the  wounded  and  dead. 

God  protects  the  brave. 

The  good  soldier  has  no  sides  or  back — the  front 
is  always  to  the  enemy. 

Always  face  cavalry — let  it  come  to  200  paces, 
fire,  fix  bayonets,  stand  firm. 

In  war  you  will  neither  eat  nor  sleep  your  fill; 
you  will  be  worn  out.  That  is  war,  and  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult trade  even  for  a  soldier;  but  it  is  terrible  for  a 
soft  soldier.  But  if  it  is  hard  for  you,  it  is  no  better 
for  the  enemy.  You  see  only  your  own  trouble,  not 
his;  all  the  same  it  is  there.  So  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. You  will  conquer!  "He  who  perseveres  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved." 

Victory  is  not  gained  by  one  blow.  Sometimes 
you  will  not  succeed  at  the  second  or  third — attack 
a  fourth  time,  and  more  often  if  necessary,  until 
you  have  attained  your  end. 

He  who  leaves  the  ranks  during  a  fight  to  help  the 
wounded  is  a  bad  soldier  and  not  a  man  of  feeling. 
His  comrades  are  not  dear  to  him,  but  his  skin  is. 
Beat  the  enemy  and  all  will  be  well,  the  wounded 
as  well  as  the  whole. 

Never  leave  your  place  in  a  march.  One  minute, 
and  you  are  130  steps  behind.    March  gaily. 

Rest  is  not  even  for  all  at  bivouac.  Some  sleep, 
some  watch. 

If  you  are  in  command,  keep  your  men  together 
solidly;  give  them  reasonable  orders,  and  do  not 
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command  them  as  you  would  a  brute.  Begin  by 
saying  what  they  must  do,  so  that  every  man  will 
know  where  and  why  he  goes. 

Die  for  your  faith,  for  your  Tsar,  for  Russia; 
the  Church  will  pray  for  the  dead,  and  also  for  those 
who  will  live  to  get  honor  and  glory. 

Never  ill-treat  the  inhabitant;  he  will  supply  your 
bread.     The  soldier  is  no  brigand. 

Let  your  clothing  and  weapons  always  be  in 
order.  Takecareof  your  gun.  your  cartridges,  your 
biscuit  and  your  legs  as  if  they  were  your  eyes. 
Wrap  your  feet  well  in  linen,  and  rub  them  with 
fat:  it  is  good. 

The  soldier  must  be  strong,  brave,  firm,  just  and 
pious.     May  God  grant  him  the  victory! 

Heroes,  God  leads  you.     He  is  your  General ! 

A  camp  in  the  United  States. 
Dear  Old  Molly: 

,  Three  months  ago  this  was  a  farm.  A  little 
whitewashed  stone,  farmhouse  stood  near  the 
road  with  its  red  bams  and  cow  sheds  on  the 
hill  behind.  Before  it,  to  a  wood  a  mile  or 
more'away,  stretched  the  fields,  with  com  in 
ta^ssel,  and  rustling  wheat,  and  apples  greening 
on  the  bough.  ■  ' 

To-day  seven  hundred  buildings  stand  there 
— barracks' and  store  sheds  and  artillery  sta- 
bles and  power  stations  and'water  towers  and 
the  myriad  niushroom  shacks  of  construction 
.;'jvprk.  Macadam  roads  circle  the  camp  and 
cut  through  it.  Down  .toward  the  wotxl  is  a 
huge  drill  ground  with  the  com  stubble  still 
standing.  The  com  shocks  now  hang  from 
stanchions  in  grewsome  rdws  against  the  sky, 
like  murderers  on  a  gallows  tree;  and  eight 
hours' a  day  men  rush  at  them  with  bayonets 
and  stab  into  the  heart  where  the  golden  ears 
were. 

Stand  wherever  you  are,  and  on  all  sides  are 
men  drilling — in  company  streets,  before  bar- 
racks, in  comers  of  the  fields,  along  the  great 
macadam  highways.  They  are  eternally 
marching,  wheeling  around,  counting  off.  In 
a  few  weeks  these  thousands  of  men  will  move 
and  act  as  one.  When  the  hour  of  attack 
comes  thCy  will  respond  subconsciously  to 
commands,  think  about  them  as  little  as  you 
and  I  do  about  breathing  and  walking. 

The.  purpose  of  military  drill  is  to  reduce 
men  to  a  common  factor.  First  they  receive 
the  uniform',  which  molds  them  into  a  stand- 
ardized being;  then  they  are  drilled  to  stand- 
ardized actions.  -In  the  hour  of  battle  the 
commander  will  know  exactly  what  his  men 
will  do.    Without  this  endless  drilling  they 


would  be  nothing  more  than  a  uniforme 
— cannon  fodder  at  best.  -  -  -  • 

These  men  were  i 
draft — plucked  out 
hearths,  off  the  stn 
walks  of  life,  kinds 
social  and  education; 
and  those  in  the  fiftc 
tal  much  more  than 
from  civil  life  was  e 
public  opinion  spea 
ment  of  Congress.  I 
has  such  a  universe 
ment  ever  taken  pi; 
negligible.  Most  of 
broken  off  the  old  ti 
They  are  better  fee 
normal  lives,  and  o 
health  than  they  ev 
Molly,  is  the  will  of  t 

If  you  want  to  se< 
ing,  visit  a  cantonri 
very  practical  side  ( 
practical  side  is  this 
are  all  equal  shan 
prosperity  is  our  pre 
danger.  And  as  we 
must  we  share  its  ey 
defend  it  against  the 

America  will  have 
in  a  few  weeks.  Foi 
great  amalgamation 
sixteen  cantonments 
try  we  have  set  up 
fire  that  bums  under 
ism. 

Although  I  hate  t 
every  just  man  shou 
has  come  to  us  as  c 
tunity.     Kipling  has 

Then  praise  the  '. 
Whose  strength  1 
Who  bade  us  choi 
And  not  the  livii 

We  have  held  our 
have  taken  our  freed 
Now  comes  the  test, 
liberty  to  defend  it 
that  without  it  life  is 

This  time  a  year  a 
tions,  the  mbber-sta 
Fourth  of  July  oral 
sume  reality  and  beo 

To  the  30,000  me 
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of  American  freedom  being  imperilled  is  ab- 
solutely vital.  It  is  their  business  to  know 
and  to  prevent  it,  just  as  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  their  business  to  earn  bread  and  clothes 
and  shelter.  No  discipline  is  too  great  if  that 
is  the  end. 

And  these  men  are  going  to  the  work  with 
a  song  on  their  lips.  They  are  being  trained 
to  face  death  light-heartedly,  as  befits  gentle- 
men. Nightly  for  a  week  now  I  have  heard 
them  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  halls,  crowded  on  to 
the  benches,  singing  for  dear  life.  Last  night 
three  thousand  of  them  packed  the  big  auditor- 
ium. And  what  do  you  think  was  their  fa- 
voriteP  A  fine,  rollicking  ballad  with  the  re- 
frain: 

God  help  Kaiser  Bill! 

They  sang  it  over  and  over.  They  stamped 
their  feet  to  it.  They  waved  their  arms.  But 
from  a  rollick  it  became  a  sdemn  event ;  from 
a  street  ballad  a  hymn  of  heroes,  a  prayer  of 
dedication. 

Ged  help  Kaiser  Bill! 

I  hope  He  does.  I  hope  He  helps  him  see 
the  light  before  it  is  too  late.  For,  as  the 
other  song  that  these  men  sing  goes. 

We  won't  come  back  till  it's  over  Over  There! 

Camp . 

Dear  Sis: 

You  have  heard  George  and  me  speak  of 
Barker,  Sidney  Barker?  He  was  with  us  in 
college,  in  the  class  below.  A  whole-hearted 
sort  of  chap,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He 
used  to  have  a  fine  voice  too,  and  was  in  great 
demand  at  college  affairs. 

For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  in  the 
automobile  business,  making  money  hand  over 
fist.  He  had  a  big  house  and  entertained  a 
lot.  His  boy — the  only  child— ^was  up  at  col- 
lege and  was  graduated  this  June.  The  first 
day  out  of  college  he  joined  the  army  and 
went  across  with  Pershing.    Just  a  private. 

He  did  it  with  his  father's  consent.  Barker 
always  was  a  big  man. 

But  as  the  days  went  on.  Barker  realized 
that  giving  his  son  to  the  cause  was  not  enough. 
He  wanted  to  give  himself. 

He  and  Mrs.  Barker  talked  it  over,  laid  their 
plans  and,  before  the  week  was  out,  they  were 
ready  to  throw  up  their  own  interests  and  join 
the  big  game.  He  sold  out  his  business,  sold 
his  house  and  most  of  the  furniture,  gave  half 


of  the  proceeds  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  then 
offered  his  services  to  the  Y.M.CA. 

When  they  asked  him  what  he  thought  he 
could  do,  he  said  he  could  sing.  iDiagine  it! 
A  millionaire,  a  big  executive,  giving  that  as 
his  talent! 

Well,  they  look  him  at  his  word.  He  could 
sing.  What's  more,  he  could  get  akmg  with 
men.  The  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  ordered 
to  a  cantonment  as  a  song  leader. 

To-day  Mrs.  Barker  has  two  rooms  in  a  lit- 
tle country  hotel  in  a  town  near  the  canton- 
ment and  Barker  sleeps  in  a  bunk  in  the  back 
roomof  a  Y.M.C.A.  building.        "    '     "''  '"'■ 

What  do  I  do  down  here? 

I  play  ragtime.  1  play  it  for  an  hour  every 
night,  between  seven  and  eight.  And  you 
ought  to  hear  me!  Barker  stands  on  the  |dat- 
form  and  leads  the  singing.  1  bang  the  box. 
The  boys  do  the  rest. 

Do  you  know,  I  never  played  ragtime  be-   ■ 
fore  in  my  life,  and  as  for  jazzing  into  double 
syncopation,  it  was  an  unknown  world!    For 
the  past  five  years  1  have  been  mooning  arouivL 
with  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky- Korsakoff  kA. 
Dubussy,  playing  the  proper  things,  and  think — 
ing  i  was  getting  all  there  was  to  be  had  ou%: 
(A  music.    Just  as  if  music  were  only  for  th^ 
cultured  and  the  highbrow! 

Down  here  we  have  music  for  the  mob,  and 
I'm  beginning  to  see  that  the  persons  who  wmtre 
"  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning"  and  "Over 
There"  have  done  an  immeasurable  amount 
for  the  people. 


Camp . 

Dear  Molly: 

Here  is  the  real  thing. 

It  happens  every  night  on  the  parade 
ground. 

The  field  is  a  mile  each  way.  Fot  a  b>ck- 
ground  stand  the  trees,  ^rious  in  the  rd 
and  bronze  of  their  autuinn  foliage.  Thesiy- 
line  blurs  off  to  nothingness  in  the  nif^t  mist, 
A  darkening  sky  settles  down  fast  to  the  wot' 
ward,  shot  with  shafts  of  red  and  gray  ud 
salmon.  The  welter  of  barracks  softens,  a^ 
dims  in  the  dusk. 

The  men  march  on  the  parade  gn)inid>-~ 
three  thousand  or  more  of  than.  Tbey  ooat 
from  all  directions  in  snaking  columm  of  InA  .' 
and  stretch  from  wte  end  of  the  field  to' tk 
other.  The  ends  are  lo^  m  the  (BiUbk- 
Far  down  the  fidd,  t  flptdt-s^dnst  the  stab- 
ble,  stands  the  odami.    Vn  Kttle  gnuf  ^ 


hind  him  is  the  band.  The  men  move  in  a  sweep- 
ing rhythm,  their  lines  double.  Hands  swing  in 
unison.     Feet  scuffle  together  and  grow  still. 

Of  a  sudden  an  appalling  silence.  Nature 
was  never  so  hushed.  You  catch  at  your 
breath.  Something  unseen  grips  you,  makes 
you  rigid.  The  brcwn  lines,  too,  are  rigid. 
The  sky  darkens  ominously.  It  portends  a 
great  and  solemn  event. 

Thpji  the  first  nnt#<i  of  "Thft  Star  Spangled 

0  salute, 
a  bit  of 

jsk  wind, 
irms. 

rank  the 

f  the  flag, 
■nder  rec- 

1  mother, 
bit  senti- 
hat  their 
d  phrases 

I  know 
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better  now.  It  is  a  live  thing  to  them,  a  real 
presence — the  presence  of  America  and  all  that 
she  has  been  and  will  be. 

A  bit  of  bunting  sliding  down  a  pole.  Three 
thousand  men  at  salute.  They  call  the  cere- 
mony "  Retreat."     I  think  of  it  as  worship. 

For  to  army  men  this  nightly  lowering  of  the 
flag  is  an  act  of  supreme  worship.  They  take 
it  down  with  honor,  for  with  honor  it  was 
placed  there.  They  receive  it  tenderly,  be- 
cause they  love  it.  In  its  presence  they  are 
reverent  because  to  it  they  present  the  offer- 
ing of  their  opportunities,  their  hopes,  even 
their  very  existence. 

Crusaders  battling  to  defend  the  Sacrament. 
Soldiers  to  defend  the  Flag,  fighting  for  a 
Real  Presence. 

And  in  their  fighting  lies  the  better  part  of 
worship.  For  theirs  is  worship  that  presup- 
poses action,  service,  sacrifice.  Here  nightly 
men  dedicate  their  lives. 

Remember  that  whenever  you  see  the  flag. 
Remember  the  men  who  have  died  for  it  and 
will  die.  Remember  these  men  standing  in 
the  dusk,  rigid  with  reverence. 


nth's.  Progress 


HOS-  Along  the  roads  stretches  a  chain  of  relief 

^S       ,  stations,   established    by   the    Red   Cross,    in 

cooperation  with  the  French  and  British 
struggle  governments;  at  every  camp  food  and  warm 
;  promise  clothing  are  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross,  and 
ne  thing  at  all  congested  points  soup  kitchens  operate; 
day^the  at  the  Northern  Railways  station  in  Paris  the 
cars  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Fund  for  the 
»  misery  French  Wounded  wait,  and  the  Red  Cross 
fourteen,  gives  aid  and  comfort.  The  civil  population 
hildren—  of  a  small  province  has  been  evacuated  with  a 
:)ird  cage  minimum  of  suffering  by  transforming  al)  the 
r  appear-  various  departments  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
re  loaded  Paris  into  one  single  unit  to  grapple  with  the 
ilians   lie     task. 

air  raids  So  far  as  military  relief  is  concerned,  the 
stations  same  efficiency  is  observable.  A  single  illus- 
ees  from  tration,  indeed,  can  demonstrate  the  difference 
fourteen  between  nineteen  fourteen  and  nineteen  eigh- 
teen where  the  wounded  soldier  is  concerned. 
In  three  hours,   recently,  all  the  splints,  ac- 
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cessories,   instruments   and   surgical   dressings  Probably  the  most  difficult  job,   neverthe- 

required  for  a  hospital  of  one  thousand  beds  less,  is  one  that  does  not  readily  occur.     It  is 

were  assembled  and  dispatched  from  Paris.  the    classification     of     the    money     received 

To  those  of  us  who  are  left  behind,  these  into    the    nineteen    funds    provided    by    the 

facts  have  become  vital.     America  is  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Red  Cross  organization.    Every 

war  at  last — a  hundred  million  strong.  penny   received   by  the   Red  Cross   must  be 

Our  duty  is  plain.  balanced  on  edge  until  it  is  decided  into  which 

of  these  nineteen  pots  it  should  fall.    Once  it  is 

THE  WONDERS  OF  RED  classified    it    is   expended    when    proper  ap- 

CROSS  BOOKKEEPING  propriation  is  made  by  the  War  Council.    To 

date,  there  are  ^67  such  different  appropri- 

pOMANCE  is  not  usually  associated  with  ations.  Theaccounts  resultantgothrougheveiy 

'^  an   accounting  department.     In  the   Red  fomi  of  foreign  exchange  in  existence,  running 

Cross  comptroller's  office  in  Washington,  how-  literally  from  shekels  to  yen. 

ever — where  all  Red  Cross  funds  eventually  are 


THE  JUNIORS'  DEVICES  FOR 


handled  and  then  audited  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment— there  are  plenty  of  romantic  things  to 
be  found,    notwithstanding  the   fact   that   in  RAISING  RED  CROSS   FUNDS 

those  precise  precincts  they  go  under  the  name 
of  complications. 

In  one  month,  for  instance,  among  other 
things,  three  hundred  restricted  contributions 
were  sent  in — meaning  contributions  sent  in 
by  particular  people  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Eight  of  these  gifts,  according  to  their  donors' 
instructions,  were  to  be  used  specifically  and 
solely  for  Russian  refugees;  for  widows  and 
sick,  for  tobacco  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 
for  the  aero  service,  for  babies  in  the  flood 
district  of  China,  for  Belgian  soldiers  in  Paris, 
for  Chinese  in  France,  and  for  providing 
Christmas  trees  for  homeless  Freni!h  and 
Belgian  children.  These  contributions  came 
from  sources  as  widely  separated  as  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Washington  and  a 
church  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

As  exactness  required  that  such  funds  be 
applied  as  requested  and  a  special  report  on 
their  application  be  finally  sent,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  they  are  called  complications. 

They  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  work 
of  the  accounting  department  of  the  Red 
Cross,  however,  which  must  issue  each  month 
about  2,225  different  vouchers  covering  dis- 
bursements, has  510  advance  accounts  cover- 
ing all  parts  of  the  world,  and  must  combine 
the  activities  of  fourteen  administrative  di- 
visions, of  foreign  commissions  in  European 
countries,  of  twenty-nine  sanitary  units,  of 
camp  service  establishments  in  the  many 
army  camps  and  unattached  workers  all  over 
the  globe.  The  clearance  of  the  Red  Cross, 
indeed,  runs  as  high  as  nineteen  millions 
monthly — larger  than  is  reported  by  any 
banking  house  in  the  capital. 
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:ing  financial  assistance  to  those  otherwise  unable 
ow;  to  move — the  Italian  officials  and  the  Red 
did  Cross  have  solved  the  question  of  human  dis- 
inal     tribulion. 

the  The  estabhshment  of  shops  where  food  that 
ild-  can  be  cooked  at  home  is  disposed  of — beans, 
the  rice,  lard  and  salt  beef— is  beginning  to  solve 
ght     the  food  problem. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  this  food  is 
idi-  being  imported  from  America  in  order  to 
hat  leave  untouched  the  Italian  market,  and  is 
3lp     being  sold  at  one  third  of  its  value. 

The  Italian  situation  is  entering  its  second 
stage. 


COME  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 

r~\0  YOU  realize  what  war  means  to-day? 
)rk,  ^  Doubtless  you  feel  you  do.  We  all  feel 
the  so,  with  the  whole  horizon  placarded  with  news- 
ion  paper  accounts,  with  magazine  stories,  with 
the  books,  with  photographs,  all  bearing  upon 
in  this  one  subject  that  is  absorbing  our  at- 
ion  tent  ion. 

ant  We  know  we  have  given  money  for  relief  on 

I  is  a   scale  never  dreamed   of   before.      It   has 

lief  flowed  out  to  Belgium,  to  France,  to  Serbia; 

to  orphaned  children,  to  relief  work,  to  the 

ifty  wounded.     Some  of  us  may  even  feel  we've 

nes  done  our  share,  financially  speaking, 

ian  But  we  might  as  well  face  the  truth  right 

)ice  now ; 

ler.  Scarcely    one    in    a    thousand    even   of   the 

md  readers  of  this  magazine  has  the  faintest  concep' 

lion  of  the  ghastly  horrors  taking  place   "over 

een  there"  at  this  very  moment. 

!  of  And  our  sons,  brothers,  fathers,  friends,  are 

een  about  to  be  hurled  into  this  inferno  beside  which 

ops  the  torments  penned  by  Dante  are  as  naught. 

een  No  true  American  would  have  it  otherwise. 

>nly  For  this  cause  we  are  ready  to  give  what  is 

ling  more  than  our  money,  more  than  ourselves, 

cles  But,  having  given  them,  can  we  desert  them? 

een  Can   there   be  any   limit   to  our  giving  of 

the  money  to  care  for  our  own  in  this  hour  of 

fieir  agony? 

the  Here  is  the  big  Fact: 

asy  The  millions  already  subscribed  by  America 

I  an  for  Red  Cross  work  are  practically  expended. 

the  What  they  have  meant  in  the  alleviation  of 

suffering  can  never  be  written  nor  estimated, 

lied  But  we  have  not  yet  begun  on  that  responsi- 

rial  bility  nearest  to  our  hearts — providing  for  our 

by  own  wounded.    This  is  the  emergency  which 
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confronts  us  in  the  immediate  future,  as  soon 
as  our  soldiers  begin  to  take  their  actual  part 
on  the  battle-line — for  which  all  our  gigantic 
upheaval  thus  far  has  been  but  a  preparation. 

That  is  a  call  to  which  no  American  can 
shut  his  ears. 

Thousands  of  us  who  would  be  made  sick 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  run  over  by  a  trolley 
car  can  read  about  our  men  entering  the  first 
line  trenches  and  not  hear  this  call.  The 
thing  doesn't  visualize  itself  in  our  minds. 

"  You  think  you  understand,"  said  one  of  the 
first  American  ambulance  workers,  half  an- 
grily, on  his  return,  to  the  writer.  "  You 
understand  nothing.  Why  man,  I  saw  after 
that  battle  a  large  part  of  fifty  thousand 
wounded  men  whom  we  couldn't  take  care  of. 
And,  Heaven  knows,  we  did  all  we  could." 


A  GIRDLE  OF  MERCY 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  THIS  country,  the  Red  Cross  is  approach- 
ing one  of  the  milestones  of  its  progress. 
The  first  hundred  million  is  almost  spent  and 
another  hundred  million  is  being  asked  for. 
The  Red  Cross  is  standing  on  its  record,  a 
thing  plain  to  everyone.  The  money  it  has 
spent,  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  the 
spending,  and  the  world-wide  accomplishment 
which  has  resulted  have  all  been  set  forth.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  response  of  America 
to  this  new  appeal  will  not  be  tremendous. 

Firm  in  its  confidence  in  its  membership  and 
its  country,   indeed,    the    Red   Cross  is  not 


of  the  most  important  spiritual  by-produ 
the  Red  Cross  achievement. 

All  over  the  world  Americans  are  gatf 
into  little  groups  and  turning  their  ey 
home,  thrilled  by  a  rising  tide  of  patri< 
In  Hawaii,  in  Manila,  in  Japan,  China  ar 
South  Seas  little  groups  of  earnest  mei 
women  are  organizing  and  seeking  an  o 
tuntty  to  help  their  country.  In  Red 
work — despite  distance  and  the  iiwv 
lack  of  definite  information — they  are  fi 
their  opportunity  for  service. 

In  the  throne  room  in  Honolulu  W(Mn 
many  races  are  making  Red  Cross  suppli 
the  naval  hospital  at  Yokohama,  in  Tok^ 
Peru,  in  Chile,  even  in  China  the  love  of  co 
is  showing  itself  in  the  desire  of  little  bar 
Americans  to  do  what  they  can. 

Worth  far  more  than  the  actual  value  ( 
supplies  they  can  produce,  however,  i 
revelation  of  the  true  character  of  Ait 
which  they  are  giving  to  the  foreign 
which  harbor  them.  Particularly  in  Ja; 
where  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  numbers 
two  million  members — is  that  idea  of  Anr 
current  in  the  East,  the  conception  cA 
country  as  a  land  of  Mammon,  fading  b 
the  Red  Cross  ideals  of  patriotism,  democ 
and  service  to  humanity. 

In  one  sense,  at  least,  it  can  be  said  tha 
spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  is  gradually  encii 
the  world. 


FRANCE  DOES  NOT  FORGE' 


Hello,  France! 
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of  prevention  and  remedy  for  diseases  among 
our  soldiers. 

This  work,  however,  in  some  instances 
involved  the  utilization  of  living  animals — a 
subject  upon  which  a  large  number  of  earliest 
Red  Cross  members  hold  sincere  convictions. 
The  action  of  the  Red  Cross  in  taking  this 
step  naturally  resulted,  therefore,  in  con- 
siderable criticism  from  such  members.  They 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  funds  (rf  the  Red 
Cross  should  not  be  used  for  carrying  on  a  work 
to  which  a  considerable  number  of  its  members 
conscientiously  objected. 

The  situation  thus  created  has  been  solved 
by  a'  recent  offer  which  the  Red  Cross  has 
received,  offering  to  supply  the  money  neces- 
sary for  this  work  in  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reimburse  the  Red  Cross  general 
fund  for  such  expenditure  in  the  past.  It 
should  be  needless  to  say  that  the  Red  Cross, 
in  accepting  this  offer,  does  not  in  any  way 
take  a  position  for  or  against  the  question  in 
controversy,  but  does  so  because  it  wishes  not 
to  conflict  with  the  sincere  convictions  of  a 
number  of  its  members. 


io,  France! 

'nald  T,   Townsend 
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We  got  here  in  the  midst  of  an  air  raid,  but 
didn't  realize  it  until  the  All  Clear  signal 
was  sounded.  .  .  .  When  the  enemy  shell 
the  city,  business  ceases  for  the  day  while  we 
seek  an  ahri.  The  French  are  most  superb. 
They  show  the  utmost  contempt  for  this  new 
German  long-range  gun  and,  indeed,  in  its 
effects  it  is  but  a  toy  compared  to  the  Gotha 
air  raids  of  which  there  has  been  one  every 
night  since  Friday.  Yet  life  rolls  on  busily  and 
one  would  never  imagine  war  was  so  close. 

"Of  soap  and  sugar,  including  candy  and 
pastry,  there  is  absolutely  none  and  no  butter, 
but  one  can  get  along  without  these,  save  soap 
of  which  I  have  some — fortunately.  Tell  all 
you  see,  if  they  want  to  know  what  to  send  the 
boys,  to  send  tobacco,' candy  and  soap.     .     .     . 

"Just  ran  into  Eddie  Hunt,  more  dead  than 
alive.  The  burden  of  caring  for  refugees  has 
fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  almost 
fainting  with  exhaustion  and  lack  of  sleep. 
After  a  dash  of  cold  water  he  could  only  gasp 
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out  that  he  was  going  back  to  the  front  in  ten  overhead    a 

minutes.     .    ,    ."    [The    last    bit    refers    to  swung  slowly  a 

Edward   Eyre  Hunt,  who  was  through  the  marines  that  n 

siege  of  Antwerp  and  for  two  years  in  charge  "  Slowly,  thi 

of  Belgium  relief  work  in  that  city,  went  into  wound  its  way 

the  Red  Cross  service  in  France,  was  Director  trees  just  budc 

of  Civilian  Relief  in  Italy  after  the  great  re-  their  cargoes  o 

treat,  and  is  now  back  in  France.     Mr.  Hunt  make  a  success 

is  a  fine  type  of  the  ardent,  efficient  Red  Cross  and  just  at  tw 

man.     And  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  ready     of ,  our  di 

to  go  anywhere;  with  a  high,  unconscious  sense  "And    then 

of  duty  and  selfless  bravery,  giving  the  fullest  The  troopers  I 

measure  of  ability  and  energy  to  each  task  set  ing  to  every  pt 

for  them  by  the  Red  Cross. — The  Editors,]  a  snatch  of  st 

"  I  must  tell  you  of  our  first  glimpse  of  kerchiefs,  or  p 

France — the  most  thrilling  scene  in  all  the  those  on  short 

world  and  one  that  cannot  be  dufilicated  any-  was  as  nothinj 

where.     ,     .     .     But   first    about    the    burial  "Have  you  i 

at  sea  of  one  of  our  fellow  travellers.  comes  at  sunsi 

"They  buried  him  just  before  dawn.     A  few  still  and  hushe 

days  before  he  had   been   a  happy,  carefree  into  the  'Star  i 

soldier  boy,  off  with  hundreds  of  joyous"  com-  come  fluttering 

panions  upon  the  Great  Adventure,  but  Death  you  can  appre 

had  claimed  him  ere  he  had  scarce  begun  his  that  stole  over 

crusade.    So  now  he  lay  under  the  Stars  and  and  the  moisti 

Stripes  he  had  died  for,  while  the  priest — a  sol-  "  From  ever) 

dier,  too,  in  uniform — chanted  the  litany  for  men,  women,  ai 

the  dead  by  the  dim  light  of  a  flickering  lamp  ing — alas,  man 

whose  fitful  beams  cast  a  soft  glow  over  the  black — while  \ 

scHnbre  faces  of  the  soldiers  gathered  around,  frantic    handk 

A  pause,  and  the  engines  of  the  great  ship  harbor  let  loa 

ceased  their  noisy  chatter  for  a  few  moments,  whistles  and  ev 

Quietly  they  raised  the  body  over  the  side,  example,  but.) 

poised  it  for  an  instant  and  then,  with  scarcely  noise  of  the  ch 

a  murmur,  let  it  slide  to  its  final  resting  place,  "Suddenly  i 

the  sea,  white  the  mournful  notes  of  the  bugle,  lining  the  sho 

playing 'taps,' rangout  a  lastfarewell.    ■.     .     .  of  the  grim  g' 

"Next  day  they  said  it  was  a  bad  omen  that  figures   clad   i 

a  man  should  die  at  sea  and  that  we  should  khakii    We  hs 

meet  with  disaster,  but  in  this  instance  proph-  "What    a 

ecy   proved   wrong   for,  after   eight   days   of  bedlam  there 

tossing  billows  and  tempestuous  seas,  we  ran  "On  shore  n 

into  the  smoothest  of  seas  and   brightest  of  keeping   up   » 

sunshine,  and  at  noon  we  had  a  strange  aerial  motorcycle,  wi 

visitor,  the  first  visitor  for  many  a  long  weary  putted  along  tl 

day.    Out  of  the  east,  like  a  giant  tardy  sun,  "Suddenly  f 

came  a  great  oval-shaped  object — a  dirigible,  little  motor  be 

sailing  overhead  and  circling  round,  waved  us  stretched  as  hi 

welcome  to  France.     How  the  soldiers  cheered!  a  soldier  holdi 

"Soon  a  school  of  porpoises  came  racing  to  It  was  only  a 

our  side  and  a  little  flock  of  land  birds  winged  few  inches  in  v 

their-  way  out.    .     .     .    Next,  on  a  narrow  all  that  is  wo 

spit  of  sand,  a  lighthouse,  tall  and   graceful,  world  of  ours; 

its  watchful  eye  closed  for  the  time,  stood  of  our  crusade 

sentinel  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  while  we  had  arrived 
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The  Season  is  on! 


The  Elearic  Fan  is  a  war-  Buy  early  before  stocks  are 

time,  summer  necessity.  Now,  depleted.   Don't  buy  on  price 

more  than  ever,  efficiency  alone.   Insist  on  quietness  and  ; 

counts.   With  a  cool,  refresh-  economy  of  operation,  on  sab*  i 

ini!  breeze  from  a  G~E  Fan  you  stantial  design  and  construe-  I 

can  work  in  comfort  on  the  tion.   Look  for  the  handsome,  j 

hottest  day.    Leading  electric  olive-green  finish  and  the  elee-  j 

shops  sell  G-E  Fans— all  types,  trical  and  mechanical  perte*  i 

sizes  and  prices.  tion  of  the  G-E  Fan. 


"Carry  On" 

"By  Reginald  T.   Townsend 


I 


THERE  is  a  short  phrase  of  but  two 
words  in  use  at  the  front  to-day  that 
contains  perhaps  more  of  the  noble, 
more  of  the  subhme,  than  any  olher  phrase 
of  all  time.  It  is  but  a  simple  phrase— Carry 
Op — but  it  contains  more  real  patriotism,  more 
idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  more  idealism,  than 
the  entire  English  language  put  together. 

In  the  cold  gray  dawn  on  the  battlefield, 
through  the  rising  mists,  the  captain  gathers 
his  men  about  him  and  leads  the  charge  across 
the' grim  desolation  of  No  Man's  Land.  But 
when,  half  way  across  that  expanse,  a  bullet 
lays  him  low  does  he  stop  then  to  call  for  the 
stretcher-bearers!  No,  he  turns  to  his  first 
lieutenant,  "Mr.  Smith,  Sir,"  he  says,  " Carry 
on!"  And  when  a  few  yards  farther  on  Fate 
overtakes  Mr.  Smith,  young  Brown — a  mere 
stripling  but  eighteen  years  of  age — without  a 
moment's  hesitation  steps  forward  and  carries 
on,  only  to  fall  at  the  edge  of  the  trench.  Does 
this  stripling — the  bloom  of  youth  still  fresh 
on  his  cheeks  and  the  aura  of  Princeton  or 
Harvard  yet  around  him — when  he  reels  from 
the  blow  of  the  shell  and  realizes  that  his  race 
is  almost  run,  stop  to  cry  out  for  aid?  No,  he 
is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  With  a  final  effort 
he  cries  out,  "Sergeant,  take  command:  I'm 


done  for.  Carry  on!"  And  so  the  grizzled 
Sergeant,  veteran  of  many  y  ears  of  war  carries 
on  to  final  victory. 

And  as  it  is  with  men  so  is  it  with  nations. 
When  the  Black  Eagles  stormed  against  Bel- 
gium's gates,  she  withstood  them  as  long  as 
she  could  and  then,  with  her  dying  gasp, 
turned  to  England  and  France,  crying  out 
"Carry  on!"  And  when  the  great  gray 
hordes  of  the  Huns  swept  relentlessly  over 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  the  little  kingdoms, 
dying,  cried  to  their  big  Allied  brothers, 
"Carry  on!"  To-day,  worn  and  weary  after 
three  long  years  of  fighting,  England  and 
France  turn  to  us  for  encouragement,  crying 
"Carry  on!" 

Americans — the  burden  is  ours.  This  is  our 
destiny.  Shall  we  not  then — no  matter  what 
evil  befall  us,  no  matter  whether  our  fondest 
ideals  and  ambitions  be  swept  away  in  a 
twinkling,  no  matter  even  if  our  very  cities 
crumble  into  ruins  around  us  and  our  best 
beloved  manhood  die  at  our  feet — shall  we  not 
then  let  loose  the  full  flood  of  our  righteous 
wrath  and  ever  press  forward  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fray,  crying  out, 

"CARRY  ONI  AMERICA!   CARRY  ONI" 
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The  Avenging  of 
Edith  Cavell 

By  T.  Topping 

Former  Private  Secretary  to  (he  HonoraHe  Brand  Whitlork,  American  Minister  to  Belgijm 


fjere  ii  «  viorMr  story  of  war,  told  for  the  first  lime.  Edith  Cavell.  the  Etiglisb  mirse  in 
Brussels,  was  murdered  by  the  Germans  jor  helping  French  and  Helgian  soldiers  cross  the 
border.  Did  you  know  she  mas  betrayed  by  a  renegade  Belgian?  Ajter  the  tragedy  of  her  brutal 
eortoiction  and  her  heroic  death,  there  followed  another  remarkable  drama.  The  narrative  of  these 
grilling  events  is  here  told  by  the  secretary  of  Brand  IVbitlock.  our  Minister  to  Belgium.  It  is  a 
story  of  retribution,  carried  out  luith  extraordinary  persistence  and  courage. 

THE  arrest  of  Miss  Cavell  on  the  fifth  of  seen  at  close  range  the  abomination  of  l-ou- 

August,  tgis,  created  little  stir  in  Brus-  vain,    Tamines.    and    Aerschot.    which    had 

sels.     Except  in  the  immediate  entour-  witnessed  desecrations  that  the  German  mind 

age  of  her  nursing  home  and  in  American  Lega-  alone  can  conceive  and  the  German  will  can 

tion  circles  it  passed  practically  unperceived.  execute,    Brussels,    hlase  with  atrocities   and 

The  Germans,  in  their  usual  clandestine  way,  cruelties;  Brussels  awoke  to  find  itself  face  to 

had  arrested  her  "without  leaving  any  trace."  face  with  a  new  horror. 

like  many  other  unhappy  souls  who  fell  into  It  was  October  ij.  1915.    Ab<jut  3.^0  that 

their  clutches,  she  just  disappeared  from  the  morning,  gentle,  little  Miss  Cavell  had  been  led 

dismal   routine  of  Belgian  existence  during  out  into  the  yard  of  St.  Gilles  prison  and 

the  occupation.    The  flinging  of  the  tender  wantonly  shot  down.    And  blood-red  ajfiches. 


and  unobtrusive  little  woman  into  the  mia^mal  posted  all  over  the  walls  of  the  city,  shrieked 

pool  of  German  treachery  known  as  the  Kom-  the  news  of  the  abhorrent  deed  to  a  dismayed 

mandantuT  caused  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  sur< .  population. 

face  of  Bnissels  life.  A  wave  of  indignation  and  a  shudder  of 

But    one    morning    Brussels,    which    had  horror  passed  over  Brussels;  then  gradually 
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:-it.  th„l  „!.-n,ii,^  ^.■mU  lillU  Mii<  C.iirll  kid  h,;;,  W 
I   //■(■    wirJ  •'!  SI.  (si!Ii-<  /ir;\..H  uiul  i.Jiitiinly  sh.'l  d^mu 

lu'Tidfil  jnd  convictfd  thrfni^h  the  dcniinciatiun 
itf  (ini-  whom  she  had  bolrieiidi'd.  His  name 
w.rs  frwK'  mt'iiliiJiifd  amon.t;  the  enteric  i»f  well 
inlnriiifd  Bel-zKins  wlio  assembled  at  varinus 
nicctiri;  pl;^^:^■^  in  the  comniune  of  Iselies. 

ll  \v;,s  niy  ciiNtnitl  to  frequent  the  IVirte  de 
N;niiiir  and.  while  otliL-Jally  neutral,  my  senli- 
niem>  Were  sulViciently  well  known  t<i  the 
I"'|)iikiiii>n  \^.l^  wonl  \i-  cun  "ri-jMle,  amid  natives  tn  have  me  admitted  intii  the  mi»t 
llie  injlediitjiins  th.it  tj:e  Del  i.in^.  >linw-  inliniaie  funt:ibs  of  men  who  had  sw^rn  never 
(■red  ..j;  ilu'ir  M|i|'re-^iT^.  when  the  murder  Id  bend  under  the  German  \(ike.  Thus, 
>A  l\v:  ^tl^ut-lle.lrILd  fr.iil  In.L'M^h  luir-e  was  Mvm  after  the  execution  of  .M'i>s  Cavell.  1 
rneiiliiuied  urn-  hi-ar,l  .-ini-iiT  rum.irs  of  was  aware  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
treaeher-.  aiv.l  betraval.  It  so.m  became  ail  dt-livere<i  her  into  the  hands  or  the  bIo.»d- 
open  Neerei  tli.n  .Mi^s  C^nell  had  been  .ippre-     ihirsi\-  Huns. 


rjtiiereni:rc>v^in:' 

e\eni-  ab- 

M.rliiii  lhel■'>nver^a■ 

tion.  liru^seK  re> 
abnormal   api>e.ii 
.Vlis>   (-.veil,   -le 
yard  at  SniiJIe' 
of  iiii  pa-1. 

limed  i1^  . 

epiri;.'    in 
^.  beeanu- 

iKirmal,  or  rallier  ii- 
1    brave,    kind    litll. 
ihal    ble.ik    i)nMii 
a  mernorv.  a  thin: 

^r..s.<.rle^    vehere 

Went    nn, 
!he    ,;  re. 

in    the  eafes    an. 
It    ni.ji'.rii\'   i.f   Ihi 

not  mention  his  name.  First,  because  he 
belonged  to  a  race  that  electrified  the  world 
.  by  its  courage  and  abnegation  during  that 
dark  month  of  August,  1914.  His  father  is,  or 
perhaps  by  this  time  was,  a  respectable  citizen 
of  Brussels,  an  ex-oflicer  in  the  army,  who 
promptly  disowned  his  son  when  the  crime 
had  been  proved. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  military  age  and 
bad  habits  and  the  emoluments  received  for 
his  work  in  one  of  the  departments  of  public 
service  of  the  city  were  inadequate  to  gratify 
his  expensive  tastes  and  satiate  his  craving  for 
pleasure.  And  so,  when  a  tentacle  of  tltat 
octopus  known  as  the  German  espionage 
system  reached  out  and  encircled  him,  it 
found  an  unresisting  victim. 

The  Germans  had  become  aware  of  a  leak 
across  the  frontier  through  which  filtered 
numerous  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
against  them  and  anxious  to  do  so.  Van  dcr 
^affecting  profound  patriotism  and  pro- 
fessing deep  hatred  for  the  violators  of  his 
country,  went  to  Miss  Cavell  and  requested 
to  be  helped  into  Holland.  He  was  introduced 
to  Baucq  (the  man  who  was  shot  at  the  same 
time  as  Miss  Cavell)  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  passage  into  the  Nether- 
lands. On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  when  he 
had  penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  organization, 

van  der repaired  to  the  Kommandanlur, 

and  the  next  day  Miss  Cavell,  Baucq,  and 
Severin    were    arrested.     Incidentally,    that 

same  day  van  der was  bu>'ing  wine  for 

two  women  in  a  cafe  near  the  Place  de  Brouc- 
kere. 

LOUIS    BR[L,    THE    AVENGER 

But  while  the  wave  of  horror  and  loathing 
that  swept  the  civilized  world  at  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  spent  itself  in 
screeching  headlines  and  helplessly  bitter 
comment,  in  the  heart  of  Louis  Bril  it  assumed 
a  more  concrete  form. 

Louis  was  a  mild,  inoffensive  looking  little 
chap,  a  beardless  youth  of  twenty-five  or  less, 
with  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  shock  of  yellow  hair. 
But  the  thin  lips  that  formed  a  small  strong 
mouth  were  hard  and  determined.  He  walked 
with  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  the  result 
of  long  hours  spent  over  the  chess  board,  a 
game  at  which  he  was  an  expert.  Before  the 
war  he  had  been  living  in  Paris,  but  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  had  caught  him  at  Brussels 


other  relatives.  He  offered  his  services  as  a 
volunteer,  but  they  were  not  available  and  he 
remained  behind  and,  with  ill  suppressed  feel- 
ings of  rage,  saw  the  Germans  enter  the  capital. 
Ijiter  on  he  managed  to  slip  across  into  France 
whence  he  returned  on  some  mission,  the  exact 
character  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  which  I  am  sure  did  not  purport 
to  further  the  designs  of  the  German  army. 

bril's  endless  vigil 

I  have  some  of  the  details  that  follow  from 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  a  young  schoolmaster 
of  Brussels  whom  I  knew  well,  while  the  others 
came  under  my  personal  observation. 

An  arrete  of  Governor-General  von  Bissing, 
rc-cdited  and  republished  from  time  to  time, 
decreed  that  any  man  found  in  the  possession 
of  fire  arms  would  be  punished  with  death. 

However,  one  night  while  engaged  in  a  game 
of  chess  with  his  friend  the  schoolmaster,  in 
the  little  room  that  he  occupied  on  the  top 
floor  of  an  old  building  in  Ixelles,  where  he 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  Germans,  Bril  suddenly 
whipped  out  two  automatic  revolvers  from  his 
pockets — "Browneengs,"  he  called  them — and 
said  to  his  startled  opponent: 

"One  of  the  pills  {pruneatix)  in  this  Brown- 
eeng  is  for  the  man  who  betrayed  Miss  Cavell 
and  1  shall  never  rest  until  1  get  him." 

Da>'s,  weeks  passed,  and  the  betrayer  erf 
the  heroic  English  nurse  continued  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Brussels  with  apparent  impunity. 

But  the  long  patient  shadow  of  van  der 

went  on.  It  could  be  done  only  at  night  as 
Bril  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  room  during  the 

day.    And  van  der  ,  whether  through 

premonition  of  impending  evil  or  from  tem- 
perament kept  to  the  bright  streets  and  the 
illuminated  cafes. 

And   the  endless   vigil   of   Bril   continued. 

Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  six,  as  van  der 

would  emerge  from  the  office  on  the  Rue  de 
Trone  where  he  performed  his  respectable 
duties,  Bril.  crouching  in  the  shadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  would  fall  into  step 
and  would  not  allow  his  quarry  to  get  out  of 
his  sight,  as  the  latter  went  about  his  disre- 
putable work. 

Generally  the  trail  led  to  the  Komrnandaniur 
through  the  Rue  de  Trone,  the  brightly  illumin- 
ated Boulevard  to  the  still  brighter  Rue  de  la 
Lot.  Bril  would  take  up  his  post  on  the  comer 
across   from    the    Komrnandaniur   and  when 
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van  der  had  completed  his  report  to 

his  employers,  the  self-appointed  avenger 
could  see  him  come  out,  generally  accom- 
panied by  plain-clothes  men  of  the  German 
secret  service.  Thence  he  followed  to  some 
restaurant  where  the  party  settled  down  to 
dinner  and  Brii  knew  that  his  work  was 
done  for  the  night  as  there  was  little  chance 
of  the  bodyguards  leaving  their  protege. 

Other  evenings  the  traitor  went  downtown 
at  once,  car  No.  15  or  No.  14  being  boarded 
at  the  Boulevard  after  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 

yards  from  his  office.     But  van  der never 

wandered  from  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
and  never  left  the  gleam  of  the  electric  lights. 


Brit,  like  Nemesis  on  his  trail,  followed.^ 
About  eleven  one  evening  two  poltt^eis, 
patrolling  their  beat,  came  lumbering  up  a 
lonely  street  leading  to  the  Cbaitsse  de  Haecht 
in  Schaerbeck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels.  It  was 
a  cold,  rainy,  dark  night  and  the  polU;eis  did 
not  notice  an  obstruction  on  the  sidewalk  until 
one  of  them  stumbled  upon  it.  With  an  im- 
patient oath  he  bent  and  picked  up  the  body 
of  a  man.  It  was  still  warm  and  blood  was 
trickling  from  a  wound  above  the  left  temple, 
while  the  clothing  on  the  left  side  of  the  body 
was  saturated  with  blood  that  had  not  yet 
had  *ime  to  coagulate.  One  bullet  had  gone 
through  the  heart  and  another  had  traversed 


"ll-llh  an  impatient  oath  he  bent  and  picked  up  the  body  0/  a  man" 


the  brain.     It  was  the  body  of  van  der . 

When  searched  at  the  police  station,  beside  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  in  Germaji  bills  of  large 
denomination,  there  was  found,  among  other 
papers  a  little  perfumed  note  written  in  a 
feminine  hand  and  which  read: 

"  Je  t'aitendi  ce  soir  cbej  P.  pres  du  Pare 
Josapbat."  ["  I  will  meet  you  this  evening 
at  P.  near  Park  Josaphat/'J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred persons  in  Brussels,  among  them  at  least 
ten  members  of  the  Belgian  police  force,  knew 
who  had  committed  this  murder  or  rather  who 
had  executed  this  sentence.  But  weeks  went 
on  and  no  arrest  was  made.  And  so  no  sur- 
prise was  felt  when  one  day  a  notice  was  posted 
that  "owing  to  the  apathy  displayed  by  the 
Belgian  police"  the  case  had  been  taken  out 
of  their  hands  and  would  be  handled  by  the 
German  military  police. 

ONE   THOUSAND  MARKS   REWARD 

The  afficbe  ended  with  the  only  two  argu- 
ments the  Germans  know:  bribery  and  terror- 
ism. A  reward  of  one  thousand  marks  was 
offered  to  any  one  denouncing  the  murderer 
and  a  threat  of  death  was  held  over  the  head 
of  whosoever  should  harbor  him. 

Hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  Bril  for  more  than 
a  month  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
pursuers  by  remaining  indoors  during  the  day 
and  coming  out  for  a  few  minutes  at  night. 

One  afternoon  the  Germans,  acting  appar- 
ently under  precise  instructions  and  with  full 
knowledge  as  to  his  whereabouts,  entirely 
surrounded  the  block  in  which  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Bril  was  to  be  found.  One  shudders 
to  think  that  perhaps  the  reward  of  one 
thousand  marks  may  not  have  been  totally 
foreign  to  the  source  of  their  information. 

Bril,  warned  in  time,  clambered  to  the 
Toof  with  two  plain-clothes  men  in  hot  pursuit 
and  blazing  away  at  him.  After  a  run  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  over  roofs,  he  reached  the 
edge  of  one  overlooking  a  lane  about  twelve 
feet  wide  and  without  hesitating  the  fugitive 
leaped  across  it,  landed  safely  on  another 
house  a  story  lower  and  eluded  his  pursuers 
who  looked  about,  hesitated,  consulted  one 
another,  and  could  not  muster  up  sufTicient 
courage  to  take  the  plunge.  Bril  made  his 
way  to  the  street  and  was  gone. 

He  took  refuge  at  Vilvorde  (a  town  about 
ten  kilometers  from  Brussels)  and  had  nearly 
completed  arrangements  for  a  dash  across 


the  death-<lealing  wires  into  Holland,  was  to 
have  left  on  the  following  day  in  fact,  when  he 
returned  to  Brussels  to  thank  the  man  who 
had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  escape,  fell 
into  a  trap  and  was  arrested.  He  disappeared 
behind  the  sombre  walls  of  the  Kommandantur, 
au  grand  secret.  And  for  two  months  nothing 
was  heard  of  Louis  Bril. 

LOUIS   BRIL  SENTENCED  TO  DEATH 

One  morning  a  heavy,  plodding  German 
soldier  bearing  a  flimsy  scrap  of  paper  entered 
the  little  cafe  owned  and  operated  by  Etienne 
D.,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Trone  and  the 
Place  de  Londres.  Mrs.  D.  was  Bril's  sister. 
The  soldier  handed  D.  the  paper.  It  was  a 
brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  Louis  Bril 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  {peine  de  mori) 
and  would  be  shot  the  next  morning. 

While  no  one,  even  his  lawyer,  is  permitted 
to  visit  one  accused  before  a  German  Military' 
Tribunal  during  the  investigation  and  trial  (P), 
by  a  surprising  generosity  in  the  Teutonic 
character  his  relatives  are  allowed  to  call  on 
him  at  the  prison  after  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced. Inasmuch  as  the  judgment  and 
execution  are  seldom  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  apart,  it  means  that  a  last  visit  may 
be  had  with  a  loved  one  who  is  already  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

1  was  returning  from  the  Theatre  Moli^re 
that  evening  and  quite  by  chance  entered 
Etienne's  cafe. 

Etienne's  wife  was  seated  on  a  little  stool 
behind  the  bar,  weeping  convulsively,  and  her 
husband's  face  was  pale  and  set  and  every  now 
and  then  tears  would  well  up  into  his  eyes, 
but  he  would  brush  them  off.  shake  his  head 
and  continue  to  talk  to  the  little  group  of  the 
faithful  who  were  gathered  about  his  bar 
condoling  with  him.  Two  little  cherubs,  one 
aged  five  and  the  other  three,  scenting  that 
something  was  wrong,  had  refused  to  be  put 
to  bed  and,  leaning  over  their  mother's  knees, 
looked  up  into  her  red,  swollen  eyes,  blissfully 
oblivious  of  wh.it  it  was  all  about,  but  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  their  little  faces. 

The  atmosphere  was  permeated  with  gloom 
and  charged  with  despair  and  impotent  rage. 

Etienne  and  his  wife,  in  the  company  of 
Bril's  father,  had  just  returned  from  their  last 
visit  to  poor  Louis  at  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles. 
He  had  been  very  brave,  liad  tried  to  console 
them  and  to  cheer  them  up.     He  was  content 
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"Brit,  earned  in  time,  clambered  to  the  roof  with  two— 


to  die,  felt  that  he  was  giving  up  his  life  for  a 

good  cause — the  suppression  of  van  der 

having  been  but  an  incident  in  the  task  that 
he  had  set  himself  to  perform  with  the  limited 
means  at  his  command.  He  expressed  a  re- 
gret, not  for  life  itself,  but  because  he  had  to 
go  while  the  Boches  were  still  in  Brussels  and 
he  would  be  unable  to  render  further  services 
to  his  country.  While  his  sister  was  weeping 
in  her  father's  arms,  he  had  called  Etienne 
aside  and  had  begged  him  to  go  out  and  procure 
some  poison  for  him,  as  he  would  like  to  cheat 
the  Germans  of  the  satisfaction  of  standing 
him  against  the  wall.  Of  course  poor  Etienne 
could  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  hour 
allotted  for  the  visit  being  at  an  end,  a  young 
sentry  told  them  not  unkindly  and  with  a 
voice  quivering  with  emotion  that  they  must 
leave.     For  a  moment  Louis    was  on   the 


verge  of  breaking  down,  but  he  promptly 
rallied  and  when  his  parents  left  he  was  very 
cool  and  collected  and  brave. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  damp,  drizzling 
morning,  two  figures  muffled  in  great  coats 
and  furs  might  have  been  seen  huddling  close 
to  the  fence  near  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Tir  National.    It  was  Etienne  and  his  wife. 

Just  as  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  weeping 
sky,  the  savage  howl  of  a  siren  horn  was  heard 
in  the  distance  and  presently  three  huge  mili- 
tary automobiles  drew  up  to  the  gate. 

A  few  sharp,  gutteral  commands;  a  squad 
of  soldiers  stepped  out,  some  officers,  then  a 
priest  and  a  pale  little  man  walking  with  a 
firm  step  and  head  erect  between  two  giant 
guards  closed  the  ghostly  procession.  They 
disappeared  promptly  inside  the  grounds. 
One  of  the  officers  could  be  heard  roaring  a 


T^om  soldier  boys  from  the  trenches!    Homesick  soldier  boys  after  a  hard  day's  oxtrkl     The 
Red  Cross  gives  them  a  hit  of  home  in  its  canteen — hospitable  rooms,  friendly  associates, 
music,  refreshing  entertainment  for  body  and  mind.     These  canteens  are  Red  Cross  hospitals  for 
the  Spirit,  always  open,  always  cheering. 


A  Clearing  House  of  Kindness 

By  George  Buchanan  Fife 

With  the  American  Army,  Central  France 


A  GUEST  book  is  a  terror  to  some  people. 
They  are  the  poor,  benighted  creatures 
who  are  ridden  by  the  idea  that  they 
must  contribute  a  deathless  epigram  or  else 
something  screamingly  funny  to  the  column 
headed  "  Remarks." 

But  there  is  one  American  post  commander 
here  in  France  who  is  not  of  these.  He  is  de- 
void of  fear  even  in  the  presence  of  a  guest 
book.  One  was  set  before  him  not  long  ago 
that  he  might  be  the  first  to  inscribe  himself 
therein.  He  was  all  alone  upon  a  sea  of  paper. 
But  he  did  not  pause  an  instant.  He  wrote 
his  name,  ran  his  pen  swiftly  to  the  designated 
line  and  wrote  "  Some  mudhole!" 

And,  far  from  taking  it  to  heart,  the  hostess 
insists  that  everyone  who  writes  in  the  book 
shall  read  that  succinct  comment.  "  Because," 
she  adds,  "that's  the  truest  thing  that  any 
one  could  say  about  this  place." 

This  "  mudhole,"  now  transformed,  has 
become  a  veritable  city  of  more  than  5,000 
khaki-clad  inhabitants  and  the  mud  which 
threatened  to  engulf  it  is  only  a  guest-book 
memory.  But  the  work  of  months  was 
required  to  drag  it  up  out  of  the  light  brown 
dough  in  which  it  had  been  set.  It  was  man's 
work,  every  hour  r,f  it,  for  the  rain  seemed 
endless  and  the  landscape  (lowed  with  it. 
Snow  shoes  would  have  hccn  a  boon  those 
days.  It  was  into  this  disheartening  place 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  came  with  its 
determined  workers,  bent  upon  getting  its 
buildings  set  up  in  stride  with  the  camp 
work. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  soldiers 


were  not  particularly  familiar  with  Red  Cross 
methods  and,  to  quote  some  one  who  was  there, 
"they  didn't  see  just  what  women  were  doing 
in  the  camp  anyway."  '\ 

Early  in  the  adventure — be«uise  however 
you  look  at  it,  it  is  an  adventuring  ihkindliness. 
this  canteen  work — the  women  worfars  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  there  on  the  ground  to  provide  whatever 
comforts  it  could  to  the  men  of  the  camp.'  But. 
somehow  or  other,  the  men  could  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  these  workers 
in  a  place  so  completely  given  up  to  real  ma'- 
size  work.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  a  sligft 
attendance  both  by  officers  and  men,  but  th' 
establishment  was  far  from  being  a  camp  insti- 
tution. 

And  then  one  day  the  hour  struck! 

It  was  when  the  Red  Cross  station  was  about 
a  month  old.  One  of  the  ofiicers,  in  the  course 
of  his  luncheon,  remarked  in  quite  a  casual 
way  that  he  expected  to  be  very  busy  all  the 
afternoon  as  eighteen  hundred  more  American 
soldiers  were  coming  into  camp  and  were 
due  an  hour  or  so  after  noon. 

Did  the  indefatigable  little  Red  Cross  wo- 
man in  charge  ply  him  with  questions?  Not 
she.  Did  she  say  one  word  to  him?  Not  she. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  she  rushed  off  to  the 
kitchen  with  the  news.  She  gathered  every 
mother's  daughter  about  her  and  said,  in 
whatever  way  the  feminine  tongue  frames  these 
things,  "  I  t's  up  to  us  to  get  on  the  job  and  show 
these  people — get  me?" 

The  result,  if  not  beggaring  description,  as- 
suredly beggared  the  canteen  larder,  for  that 
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corps  of  women  brought  out  every  available     on  a  muddy  roadside  in  France?    Quit  your 
'   '     ~         "     kidding! 

Then  Miss  Indefatigable  had  an  inspiration. 
"Come  on  in,  we've  got  some  real  American 
ham  sandwiches!" 

"American"  in  conjunction  with  "ham" 
made  an  instant  and  irresistible  appeal.  Half 
a  dozen  of  the  soldiers,  whose  tired  eyes  had 


pot  of  jam,  every  ham,  every  pound  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  that  could  be  spared  and  got  to  work. 
Great  marmites  of  soup  were  already  boil- 
ing, the  coffee  was  simmering  beside  the  choco- 
late and  hundreds  of  sandwiches  were  rising  in 
appetizing  piles.  Within  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  task  was  begun  there  was 

enough  food  in  readiness  in  the  canteen  to     been  bent  upon  the  monotonous,  mushy  road, 
feed  a  regiment.    And  only  then  did  the  little     turned  their  gaze  quickly  toward  the  canteen, 
woman    and    her  sisters    permit    themselves         "  Real  what?"  one  of  them  called. 
a  breathing  spell.  "  Real  ham — come  and  see — whole  basket- 

There  was  not  long  to  wait.    At  2  o'clock     fuls  of  sandwiches!" 


the  first  of  the  soldiers 
arrived.  For  thirty 
hours  they  had  been 
on  a  train  bringing 
them  to  a  station  eight 
miles  from  the  camp. 
These  eight  miles  they 
had  tramped  through 
the  downpour  and  the 
distinguished  mud  of 
that  region.  Many  of 
them  had  had  little 
to  eat  throughout 
their  journey.  They 
were  soaked,  tired, 
and  about  as  friendly 
as  wild -cats. 

As  they  came  slosh- 
ing up  the  gummy 
roadway  into  camp, 
Uttle  Miss  Indefatig- 
able, with  a  back- 
ground of  her  sister 
workers,  went  to  the 
porchlike  doorstep  of 
their  canteen  and 
hailed  the  weary 
column. 

"Hey,  boys — ^want 
some  hot  coffee? 
Come  in  as  soon  as 
you  can  and  get  a 
bowl  of  soup — This  is 
the  Red  Cross!" 

The  men  looked 
but    not 


MISS  INDEFATIGAIILE 
"G>me  on  in,  we've  got  some 
real  American  ham  sandwiches" 


"Itisn'tajosh.isit," 
asked  one  of  the  weary 
figures,  shouldering 
his  way  into  the  group 
at  the  doorsill. 

"  Does  this  look  like 
it?"  Miss  Indefatiga- 
ble replied,  turning 
suddenly  to  one  of 
the  young  women  be- 
hind her  and  then 
holding  out  a  tin  cup 
of  smoking  coffee  and 
a  sandwich. 

"O,  Man!" 

That  was  precisely 
all  that  the  trooper 
uttered,  but  if  it  was 
not  an  entire  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  what 
in  the  world  was  it?" 

"And  now  won't 
>()U  come  in — all  of 
you?"  the  head  can- 
tinifire  p  I  eaded  . 
"There's  enough  for 
every  one  of  you ! " 

"For  the  love  o' 
Mike,  will  you  look  at 
this!"  It  was  the 
"O,  Man"  trooper 
again,  his  eyes  wide 
with  astonishment. 
For  here  was  a  great 
room,  warm  and  dry, 
filled  with  tables  and 


highly   interested  way,   and    there   is    good  chairs— chairs  to  sit  on!— and,    permeating 

reason  to  believe  that  at  first  they  either  everything,thewelcomingodor  of  boiling  coffee. 

did    not    understand   or  else    thought    the  At  the  far  end,  makirg  a  sort  pf  background, 

young  women  mad.    Why,  there  wasn't  any  was  a  counter  also  piled  high  with  sandwiches 

soup  or  hot  cc^ee  anywhere  In  all  this  drip*  of  ham  and  preserves  and,  flanking  it,  the  glis- 

ping  world,  was  there?    Something  to  eat —  tening  array  of  a  savory  kitchen  in  full  blast. 
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One  of  the  soldiers,  for  all  his  fatigue  and 
surprise,  broke  away  from  the  little  squad  that 
crowded  into  the  canteen  and  going  to  the  edge 
of  the  roadway,  called  to  his  passing  fellows: 

"Say,  this  is  no  pipe — there  is  r^al  coffee  in 
there,  and  sandwiches.  You'd  better  beat  it  in 
before  it'sall  gone!" 

But  there  wasn't  a  chance  of  that;  Miss 
Indefatigable  had  seen  too  far  ahead  for  failure 
when  the  hour  should  strike.  And  that  de- 
tachment of  r,8oo  American  soldiers  kept  com- 
ing into  camp  until  nearly  9  o'clock  that  night. 
Every  last  one  of  the  men  had  all  he  wanted  of 
soup,  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  it  is 
well  worth  noting  that  not  an  officer  of  any  of 
the  companies  took  time  to  get  his  own  food 
until  all  of  his  men  had  been  served. 

Canteen  regulations  require  that  each  man 
pay  a  small  sum  for  his  food  and  drink,  but  in 
this  emergence'  payment  was  waived;  the 
men  had  already  paid  in  their  long  railway 
journey  and  their  eight-mile  hike  in  the  chilling 
rain. 

So  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
"made  good"  in  that  camp,  at  a  time  when 
everyone  was  wondering  what  there  was  for 


women  to  do  in  such  a  place.  It  accounts, 
too,  for  a  subsequent  comment  from  the  com- 
manding officer. 

"Why.  do  you  know,  the  Red  Cross  has 
practically  saved  our  lives  out  here!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "And  it  can  have  anything  it  wants 
which  I  have  the  power  to  give  it  in  this  camp. 
It  is  an  absolute  godsend  to  the  men  and  to 
the  officers,  too.  We  think  we  have  the  best 
mess  in  all  France  right  over  there  in  that 
Red  Cross  building.  As  for  the  men,  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  off  duty  in  the  canteen 
and  that,  1  am  sure,  accounts  in  no'small  degree 
for  their  cojitcntment  and  good  behavior. 
You  know  it  means  a  whole  lot  to  a  fellow, 
who's  a  long  way  from  his  home  folks,  just  to 
get  a  smile  and  a  cheerful  word  from  the  young 
women  in  the  Red  Cross  establishment.  Of 
course  the  soup  and  coffee  and  sandwiches  are 
not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  smile — well,  that 
goes  into  the  heart." 

Now  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this 
camp  considers  the  Red  Cross  canteen  just 
about  the  fmest  thing  it  has  struck  in  all 
France.  In  token,  hearken  to  a  private  with 
a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  in  one  hand  and  a 


THE  QUICK  LUNCH  COUNTER 
The  Sammies  lined  up  lo  get  a  real  American  lunch — ham  sandwtchn 
and  a  f  up  of  colTcr.    We  wonder  whai  the  French  for  him  sandwich  bl 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CANTKEN  WORKERS 
S«relary  of  War  Baker  and  General  Pershing  revii^w  the  women  workers  in  front 
of  Iheir  buildings— a  canteen  corinecte*' 


iviation  camp  somewhere  in  France 


cheese  sandwich  in  the  other,  one  elbow,  to 
steady  the  cup,  on  the  canteen  counter: 

"When  I  came  over  here  I  was  ready  to  be 
surprised  every  other  minute,  but  I  never 
thCRlght  I'd  step  out  of  the  mud  into  anything 
like  this.  Say,  it's  just  like  a  club.  Have 
you  tried  the  chow?  You  can't  beat  this 
chocolate  and  these  sandwiches  an>-where. 
And  we've  got  a  phonograph  and  magazines 
and  everything.  This  is  certainly  some  place." 

While  the  soldier  was  talking,  another  swung 
up  to  the  counter  with  a  request  for  coffee  and 
a  jam  sandwich.  He  listened  a  moment  or 
two  to  the  conversation  and,  remarking  the 
deliberation  with  which  the  other  was  drinking 
his  chocolate,  screened  his  mouth  with  his  hand 
and  asked  in  a  whisper  which  could  have  been 
heard  outdoors,  "Trying  to  get  married  to 
that  cup,  are  you?  I'm  wise  to  you,  all 
right."  There  he  turned  to  the  young  woman 
bdiind  the  counter.  "  You  want  to  watch  this 
guy,"  with  a  suggestive  hand  toward  the  tin 
chocolate  cup. 

This  was  too  cryptic  not  to  arouse  curiosity 
Hid  the  n^stery  was  explained.    As  usual. 


Miss  Indefatigable  had  a  hand  in  it.  In  the 
preparation  of  coffee  and  chocolate  in  the  can- 
teen hundreds  of  cans  of  condensed  milk  were 
used  and  for  z  long  time  the  empty  tins  were 
thrown  away.  One  da\'  it  occurred  to  Miss 
Indefatigable  that  this  was  needless  waste,  so 
she  had  them  saved,  got  a  soldering  outfit  and, 
with  the  services  of  a  soldier  who  knew  some- 
thing about  tinsmithing.  had  them  trans- 
formed into  cups,  using  the  tops  as  material 
for  handles.  In  this  form  fifteen  hundred 
condensed  milk  cans  came  into  service  in  the 
canteen.     But  this  was  not  all. 

The  soldiers  immediately  foresaw  another 
use  for  them,  so  <ine  by  one  they  began  to 
disappear.  This  was  not  so  bad,  but  even- 
tually they  went  by  dozens  just  as  if  they  were 
luncheon  favors.  Now  Miss  Indefatigable 
thought  it  high  time  to  find  out  why  the  cups 
were  being  spirited  away.  A  general  inspec- 
tion of  quarters  was  ordered  by  the  CO.,  and 
eight  hundred  of  the  missing  cups  came  to  light 
in  the  soldiers'  kits.  One  inquiry  and  the 
mjstery  was  solved — they  were  being  used  as 
shaving  mugs!    And  when  Miss  Indefatigable 
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learned  it  she  not  only  refused  to  take  them 
back  but  offered  to  provide  as  many  more  as 
were  needed  in  so  good  a  cause. 

The  Red  Cross  establishment  in  this  camp 
is  so  close  to  the  main  entrance  that  it  is 
almost  the  first  cluster  of  buildings  to  catch  the 
eye.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H, 
the  building  corresponding  to  the  right  vertical 
stroke  being  ninety  feet  long  by  twenty  wide, 
the  lower  half  given  up  to  the  enlisted  men, 
the  upper  to  the  flying  cadets,  for  this  is  an 
aviation  camp.  The  left  vertical  stroke  of  the 
H  is  occupied  by  the  officers'  mess  and  their 
club-room,  and  a  smaller,  detached  building 
known  as  the  serving  room.  In  this  a  staff 
of  four  women  is  busy  all  day  long  repairing 
and  pressing  the  clothing  of  the  officers  and 
men,  mending  holes  and  sewing  on  wayward 
buttons  at  a  few  sous  apiece.  The  cross  bar 
of  the  H  is  the  kitchen,  with  its  great  range, 
its  bubbling  cauldrons  and  huge  receptacles  for 
hot  drinks,  and  a  storeroom  wherein  barrels 
of  rice  and  sugar  and  potatoes  are  flanked  by 
cheeses  as  high  as  millstones,  where  the  shelves 
are  loaded  with  batteries  of  good  American 
tinned  meat  and  fish  and  scores  of  hams  hang 
overhead  like  chimes  in  a  belfry. 

From  its  beginning  in  one  part  of  this  struc- 
ture the  Red  Cross  canteen  has  grown  to  a  daily 
service  of  2,500  sandwiches  and  from  600  to 
800  quarts  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Sundays  being  "chocolate 
days"  and,  therefore,  the  most  popular.  The 
prices  charged  the  men  are  as  low  as  they  can 
be  made,  soup  costing  in  French  money  the 
equivalent  of  about  five  cents  a  plate,  sand- 
wiches— of  ham,  sardines,  jam,  cheese  or 
egg— the  same  each,  and  coffee,  tea  or  choco- 
late, four  cents  a  half-pint.  "We  lose  on  the 
ham,  sardine,  and  egg  sandwiches,"  it  was  ex- 
plained, "but  we  catch  up  on  the  cheese." 
So  far  as  payment  for  the  food  is  concerned, 
the  men  have  repeatedly  said  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  pay,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
not  once  has  any  one  of  them  said,  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  can't  pay  just  now,  but  1  'II  give  it  to  you 
to-morrow,"  without  returning  and  making 
good.  "Why,  we'd  run  a  man  out  of  camp 
if  he  tried  to  beat  the  canteen,"  one  of  the 
men  said. 

The  canteen  is  opened  at  6.30  o'clock  every 
morning  and  does  not  close  until  9.30  o'clock 
at  night,  unless  detachments  are  due  to  leave 
or  arrive,  when  it  remains  at  work  for  any  need 
that  may  arise.    Only  for  an  hour  a  day 


b  service  suspended,  between  noon  and  1 
o'clock,  in  order  that  the  place  may  be  scrubbed 
from  top  to  bottom.  Until  the  camp  mud  was 
conquered  this  was  a  task  to  try  the  cleaners' 
souls. 

The  personnel  of  the  establishment  consists 
of  Miss  Indefatigable  and  twenty  assistants. 
These  young  women  have  far  less  time 
for  recreation  than  the  soldiers  they  serve, 
and.  in  spring  and  summer,  a  party  of  them 
is  detailed  to  go  out  upon  the  aviation  field 
at  4  o'clock  every  morning  with  hot  choco- 
late and  coffee  for  the  flying  corps,  for 
that  is  the  hour  at  which  the  flights  begin. 
And  to  make  the  service  a  complete  success, 
these  young  women  of  the  canteen  padded  a 
large  barrel  with  raw  cotton  and  burlap  to  keep 
their  chocolate  and  coffee  canisters  hot  while 
the  "  tin  Lizzie"  was  transporting  the  beverages 
to  the  flying  field.  "And  not  a  man  drove  one 
nail  in  that  barrel-cose\-^I  suppose  that's 
what  you'd  call  it — nor  even  had  a  hand  in 
designing  it,"  the  keeper  of  the  storeroom  de- 
clared with  rising  pride. 

The  ofllcers  of  the  camp  have  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  in  the  canteen;  the  en- 
listed men  mess  in  their  regular  mess  halls, 
using  the  canteen  as  a  place  for  diversion. 
2.500  of  them  at  least  dropping  in  every  day 
either  for  a  bite  to  eat,  or  to  read,  or  to  play 
over  the  phonograph  records.  There  is  always 
an  abundance  of  food  for  them  and  the  young 
women  workers  have  acquired  a  priceless 
speed  in  serving  them.  For  instance,  thirty- 
five  minutes  sufficed  to  provide  297  men  with 
three  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of  coffee  or  choc- 
olate apiece  when  a  detachment  arrived  one 
cold  December  afternoon.  At  another  time  ' 
350  were  fed  in  an  hour.  So  much  of  a  camp 
institution  has  this  Red  Cross  canteen  become 
that  now  whenever  a  body  of  troops  arrives  it 
has,  first,  its  medical  examination  and  is  imme- 
diately afterward  sent  off  to  the  canteen  as  a 
way  of  introducing  it  to  camp  life. 

But  the  canteen  is  not  the  end  of  the  Red 
Cross  work  in  the  camp.  Across  the  nnain 
road  leading  into  the  reservation  there  is  a 
large  building  with  a  well-wom  entrance  walk 
and  doorsill.  It  is  the  Red  Cross  shower-bath 
building,  with  a  capacity  of  providing  hot 
showers  for  1 ,000  men  a  day. 

"We  have  a  full  bath  house  and  an  empty 
guard  house,"  a  sergeant  said,  "and  we've 
got  the  Red  Cross  to  thank  for  it.  There  used 
to  be  a  time  when  men  asked  permission  to  go 
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to  the  town  eight  miles  away  to  get  a  bath  in 
hot  water.  That  was  all  right,  but  it  didn't 
end  there.  TTiey'd  feel  sort  of  cocked  up 
over  being  clean  and  begin  hunting  round  for  a 
drink  or  two.  And  then,  good  night!  They 
used  to  get  back  here  in  just  the  best  guard- 
house shape  you  ever  saw.  It  wasn't  that 
they  wanted  to  tank  up,  they  just  couldn't 
help  it.  But  it's  all  different  now,  perhaps 
because  they're  becoming  accustomed  to  hot 
baths.  Anyhow,  the  bath-house  is  full  and 
the  guard-house  hasn't  anything  in  it  but  air." 

At  one  side  of  the  H  of  canteen  buildings 
is  a  smaller  structure  where  the  life  of  the 
garrison  throbs  through  the  medium  of  a  print- 
ing press  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  press 
was  a  gift  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  newspaper 
is  a  blessing  provided  by  the  genius  of  the 
camp.  It  is  a  two-sheet,  four-page  production, 
two  of  the  pages  constituting  a  "  Feature 
Section"  with  all  the  airs  of  a  metropolitan 
supplement,  pictures,  gags  and  all.  And  it  is 
no  country  newspaper  with  "patent  inside." 
Every  line  is  written  and  every  picture  drawn 
there  in  the  camp  and  it  even  reproduces 
photographs  with  decorative  borders.  Plane 
News  is  truly  an  ambitious  publication,  with 
a  "guaranteed  circulation"  of  3,000  copies. 

The  Red  Cross  recofinizing  the  efficacy  of 
music — for  where  three  or  four  are  gathered 
together  they  will  make  "barbershops"  if 
they  have  no  other  means  of  producing  melodi- 
ous sounds — presented  the  camp  with  instru- 
ments for  a  band  of  eighteen  pieces  and  an 
orchestra  of  twenty,  leaving  it  to  the  garrison 
to  do  its  worst  if  the  musicians  failed  to  do  their 
best.  The  latest  accounts  are  that  both  or- 
ganizations are  not  only  still  alive  but  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled  by  popularity.  The 
band  started  with  such  instruments  as  the 
soldiers  themselves  had  brought,  but  the  camp 
evidently  did  not  lake  kindly  to  them,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  following  announcement  in  a 
recent  copj'  of  Plane  Neii's- 

The  band  is  now  "ready."  New  instru- 
ments to  replace  the  leaky  ones  have  arrived 
and  are  in  service,  and  the  first  comet  can  get 
those  high  ones  now.  Try  them  out  at  the 
Red  Cross  informal  dance  Saturday  evening 
at  7.00. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  "  tried  them 
out"   that    night.    Also   thej'   tried   out — it 


should  be  spelled  "tired  out" — the  twenty- 
one  Red  Cross  workers.  The  dance  was  in 
fhe  canteen  and  lasted  from  7  o'clock  until 
nine.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  "  those  present "  at  500  because  each 
one  of  the  young  women  danced  with  not  less 
than  twenty-five  soldiers.  There  were  ten 
dances  on  the  programme,  and  not  one  of  the 
women  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  sit  down 
from  the  moment  of  the  first  toot  from  the 
orchestra  until  the  men  fled  back  to  barracks 
to  be  in  bed  by  "taps."  So  many  men  at  a 
time  crowded  into  the  canteen  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  dancing  space  at  all.  It  was  like 
spinning  round  and  round  on  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, Miss  Indefatigable  called  it.  The  air 
was  blue  with  smoke  because  the  Red  Cross 
provided  free  cigarettes  for  the  dancer?  and 
gave  them  also  candy,  apples,  and  hot  choco- 
late. And  for  days  after  that,  whenever  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  canteen  in  the  afternoon, 
the  same  question  was  asked  over  and  over 
again:  "When  are  you  going  to  haveanother 
dance?  We'd  like  to  make  it  every  two  weeks 
— if  you  can  stand  it!" 

But  the  band  and  the  orchestra  do  not  have 
to  await  the  dances  to  fill  the  camp  atmos- 
phere with  their  harmonies.  There  are  con- 
certs by  both  organizations  three  times  a  week 
and  rehearsals  every  morning.  If  you're  going 
to  be  a  soldier— you'll  be  lucky  if  you  have  a 
musical  background.  You  get  some  very  in- 
teresting and  absorbing  days  and  you  avoid 
some  rather  painful  monotony.  So  far  the 
music  critic  of  the  Plane  News  is  a  friend  of 
the  musicians  and  has  had  only  the  kindest 
things  to  say  about  them. 

The  Red  Cross  wouldn't  be  the  Red  Cross — 
if  it  did  not  see  to  it  that  the  soldiers  have  a 
movie-picture  show  often.  There  are  better 
ones  in  America,  to  be  sure,  but  the  shows 
over  here  are  excellent.  The  Red  Cross  pro- 
vides the  officers  with  a  moving  picture  exhi- 
bition in  their  dub-room  at  least  three  or  four 
nights  a  week  and  offers  a  programme  of  three 
reels  with  great  variety  of  scenes. 

And  now,  with  one  last  word  for  the  enlisted 
men,  the  Red  Cross  distributes  cigarettes 
and  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  to  the 
$,000  men  of  the  encampment  regularly  every 
month. 

"  Some  mudhole"  has  become  "some 
place!" 


Our  War  Eagles 

Four  Paintings  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover 


"CONTACT" 
R  two-nun  Afnerican  plane  In  France — jut  about  to  start.     The  mechaoldan  reveraei  the 
T  until  the  engbie  take*  hold.    It  requirct  five  or  more  "ground  mm"  to  care  for  ooe  plane 


•■BOMBING" 
The  aviator  takes  a  map  of  the  tountry  which  looks  like  Iht  earth  in  thii  picture,  and  on  which 
the  ipot  to   be   bombed   is   marked.      Ke  can   hit   within  a  hundred   yards   of  the   object 


"A  HIT" 
The  Americsn  plane  on  the  left  ha*  made  a  hit.     Hi*  ihot*  have  perrorated  the  enemy'*  gatoUne 
tank  and  set  hi*  plane  afire.    One  wine  '>*■  broken  away  and  the  German  aviator  ii  about  to  jump 


•■TAKING  OFF" 
An  aviator  usually  runs  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet  on  the  ground  before  rising.    Thii  man  ii  near  the  end 
of  his  run  and  has  gained  great  speed :  the  whir  ot  the  propeller  and  the  dust  behind  showing  that  he  it  about  to  Uft 


Jim  McGonnell  of 
Escadrille  No.  124 


TN  the  first  yean  of  the  zuar — li'teii  all  of  us  were  seething  under  the  calculated  cruellies  and  the 
coldblooded  barbarities  of  the  German  invaders — before  we,  as  a  nation,  were  ready  to  act — a 
brave  and  intrepid  group  of  American  boys,  roused  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  burnivg  to  help 
France,  enlisted  in  the  French  aviation  service.  They  fought  to  repay  our  debt  to  Lafayette,  they 
said.  And  because  of  this,  their  section  was  given  the  name  of  Lafayette.  All  true  Americans 
glowed  with  homage  for  the  daring  deeds  of  Kiffin  Rockwell,  Victor  Chapman,  Norman  Prince,  and 
Jim  MsConnell;  of  Thaw,  and  Lufbery  and  Hall  and  Masson  and  Cowden.     Four  of  them  died  in 

These  letters  describe  the  death  of  Jim  McConnell  and  show  the  a_ffection,  loyally,  and  itndying 
gallantry  of  that  group. 


March  19,  1917. 
Dear  Paul: 

We  are  passing  through  some  very  interest- 
ing times.  The  Boches  are  in  full  retreat, 
offering  very  little  resistance  to  the  English 
and  French  advance.  The  Boches  have  sys- 
tematically destroyed  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages abandoned.  Where  they  haven't  burned 
a  house,  they  have  made  holes  through  the 
roofs  with  pickaxes.  All  the  cross-roads  are 
blown  up  at  the  junctions,  and  if  the  trees 
bordering  the  roads  haven't  been  cut  down,  to 
barricade  the  roads,  they  have  been  cut  half 
way  through,  so  that  when  the  wind  blows 
they  keep  falling  on  the  passing  convoys. 
In  one  town  the  Boches  raped  all  the  women 
before  leaving,  then  locked  them  down  cellar, 
and  carried  off  all  the  young  girls  with  them. 

When  we  enter  these  villages  the  inhabi- 
tants left  there  are  wild  with  delight. 

We  have  been  flying  low,  and  watching  the 
cavalry  overrunning  the  country.  The  Boches 
are  retreating  to  ver>'  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tions, where  the  advance  is  going  to  come  up 
against  a  stone  wall. 

This  morning  Genet  and  McConnell  (lew 
well  ahead  of  the  advancing  army,  Mac  leading. 
Genet  saw  two  Bochc  planes  manceuvring 
to  get  above  them,  so  be  began  to  climb  too. 
Finally  they  got  together;  the  Boche  was 
flying  a  biplane  and  had  the  edge  on  Genet. 
Mmost  the  first  shot  got  him  in  the  cheek. 


Fortunately  it  was  only  a  deep  flesh  wound, 
and  another  shot  almost  broke  in  two  the 
stanchion  (which  supports  the  wings).  Genet 
stuck  to  the  Boche  and  opened  fire  on  him. 
He  knows  he  hit  the  machine  and  at  one  time 
he  thought  he  saw  the  machine  on  fire,  but 
nothing  happened.  Finally  the  Boche  got 
Genet  in  a  bad  position,  so  he  (Genet)  piqued 
down  about  a  1,000  metres  and  got  away. 
Genet  looked  around  for  Mac,  but  not  finding 
him,  came  home.  Mac  hasn't  yet  shown  up 
and  we  are  frightfully  worried.  Genet  has  a 
dim  recollection  that  when  he  attacked  the 
Boche,  the  other  one  piqued  down  in  Mac's 
direction,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  Boche 
got  Mac  unawares. 

Late  this  afternoon  we  had  a  report  that 
this  morning,  a  Nicuport  was  seen  to  land  near 
Tergnier,  a  town  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
German.  This  must  have  been  Mac's  plane. 
If  so  he  is  only  wounded,  or  perhaps  only  his 
machine  badly  damaged.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  us  that  he  is  all  right. 
The  French  cavalry  are  within  ten  or  fifteen 
kilometers  of  Tergnier  now  and  perhaps  they 
will  take  the  place  to-morrow,  in  which  case  we 
will  certainly  get  some  news  of  Mac. 

This  afternoon  Lieutenant  de  Laage  and 
Lufbery  landed  at  Ham,  where  the  advance 
infantry  were,  and  made  a  lot  of  inquiries. 
It  was  near  this  place  where  the  fight  started. 
Nobody  had  seen  any  machine  come  down. 
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You  may  be  sure  I  will  keep  you  informed  of 
everything  that  turns  up.  Genet  is  going 
to  write  you  in  a  day  or  so. 

Sincerely 
Walter  Lovell. 

Escadrille  No.  124, 
Secteur  Postal  182, 
iVlarch  21,  1917. 
My  Dear  Paul: 

Had  1  been  feeling  less  distressed  and  mis- 
erable on  Monday  evening  or  >esterda.\',  1  would 
have  written  you  then, 
but  I  told  Lovell  when 
he  wrote  to  tell  you 
that  I  would  write  in  a 
day  or  so.  I  am  not 
feeling  much  better 
mentally.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  was  out 
with  poorMac  and  na- 
turally it  just  adds 
that  much  more  to 
my  distress. 

On  Monday  morn- 
ing, Mac,  Parsons,  and 
myself  went  out  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the 
third  patrol  of  the 
Escadrille.  We  had 
orders  to  protect  ob- 
servation machines 
along  the  new  lines 
around  the  region  of 
Ham.  Macwasleader, 
I  came  second  and 
Parsons  followed  me. 
Before  we  had  gone 
very  far  Parsons  was 
forced  to  go  back  on 
account  of  motor 
trouble. 

Mac  and  I  kept  on, 
and  up  to  ten  o'clock 

were   circlinR  around  _/y,„  AM^omicl!  hi 

the   region    of    Ham.  'ihc    pidiire    Md. 

watching  out  for  the 

heavier  machines  doing  reconnoitrinj;  work 
below  us.  We  went  higher  than  a  thou- 
sand meters.  About  ten,  fur  some  reason 
:ir  other  of  his  own.  Mac  suddenly  headed 
into  the  German  lines  toward  Saint  Oucntin 
^perhaps  for  observation  purposes-  and  1 
naturally  followed  close  U>  his  rear  and  above 
him.     At   an\-   rate  we  had   gotten   nc»rth  of 


Ham  and  quite  inside  the  hostile  lines,'  when 
I  saw  two  Boche  machines  crossing  toward  us 
from  the  region  of  Saint  Quentin  at  an  alti- 
tude higher  than  ours — we  were  then  about 
1,600  meters  up.  I  supposed  Mac  saw  them 
too.  One  Boche  was  far  ahead  of  the  other, 
and  was  in  position  to  dive  at  any  moment 
on  Mac.  I  saw  the  direction  Mac  was  taking, 
and  pulled  back  climbing  up,  in  order  to  gain 
an  advantageous  height  over  the  nearest 
Boche.  It  was  cloudy  and  misty  and  I  had 
to  keep  my  eyes  on  him  all  the  time,  so  natur- 
ally [  lost  track  of 
Mac. 

The  second  Boche 
was  still  much  farther 
away  than  his  mate. 
By  the  time  I  had  got- 
ten to2.2Do.  he  was  al- 
most up  to  me  and 
taking  a  diagonal 
course  right  in  front. 
He  staned  to  circle 
and  his  gunner  —  it 
was  a  biplane,  prob- 
ably an  Albatross,  al- 
though the  mist  was 
too  thick  and  dark  for 
me  to  see  much  but 
the  bare  outline  of  his 
dirty,  dark  green  body, 
with  white  and  black 
crosses  ^opened  fire 
before  I  did  and  mv 
plane  was  some  dam- 
aged. One  bullet  cut 
the  left  central  sup- 
port of  my  upper  wing 
in  half;  an  explosive 
bullet  cut  in  half  the 
left  guiding  rod  of  the 
left  aileron,  and  I  was 
momentarily  stunned 
Photiwri-ph  by  pjui  ThompBn  by  3  nasty  gouge  in 
■  figbling  clolbes—  my  left  cheek.     I  had 

:onnclt    liked    best  already    opened     fire 

and  was  driving 
straight  for  the  Boche  with  teeth  set  and  hand 
gripping  the  triggers,  making  a  veritable  stream 
of  fire  spitting  out  of  my  gun  at  him.  I  had 
incendiary  bullets,  my  job  lately  being  to  chase 
after  observation  balloons,  in  fact  on  Saturday 
morning  I  had  been  up  after  the  reported 
Zeppelins. 
I  had  to  keep  turning  toward  the  Boche 


Jim  McConnell  of  EicadrilU  No.  124        2} 


Jim  McConnell  who  lijilh  inspired  vision  and  great  gal- 
lantry rushed  to  help  France  in  her  desperate  struggle 


every  second,  as  he  was  circling;  around 
toward  me  and  I  was  on  the  inside  of  thf 
circle,  thus  his  Kiinc  had  the  advantat;e. 
For  one  instant  I  thought  his  plane  was 
on  fire  for  1  saw— or  supposed  I  did- 
flames  on  his  fuselage.  Uvorythinf;  passed 
in  a  few  seconds  and  we  swung  past  each  other 
in  opposite  directions  scarcely  twen[\-five 
meters  apart — the  Boche  beating  otT  toward 
the  north  and  1  immediateh'  diving  down  in 
the  opposite  direction,  wondering  every  >econd 
whether  the  broken  wing  support  would  hold 
together  and  feeling  weak  and  stunned  from 
the  hole  in  my  face.  A  battery  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  me  as  [  descended,  the  shells 
breaking  behind  me.     I  straightened  out  over 


I  lam  at  a  thousand  meters,  and  began  to  circle 
around  looking  for  Mac  or  the  other  Boche. 
but  saw  absolutely  nothing  during  the  entire 
lifteen  minutes  I  stayed  there.  1  was  fearful 
all  the  lime  that  my  whole  top  wing  would 
come  <j|f,  and  1  thought  that  possibly  Mac 
had  gotten  amund  toward  the  West  over  our 
lines,  missed  me,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
back  to  camp.  So  I  finally  turned  back  to 
our  camp.  Hying  ver>-  low  against  a  strong 
northern  wind,  on  account  of  low  clouds  just 
forming.  1  got  back  at  a  quarter  to  elevtn 
and  my  first  question  was: 

"Has  MacConnell  returned?" 

He  hadn't,  Paul,  and  no  news  of  any  sort 
have  we  had  of  him  yet,  although  we  hoped 
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and  prayed  every  hour  yesterday  for  some  authorities  to  have  our  troops  advancing  in 

word.     The    one    iiope    that    we    have    is  the  direction  of  St.  Quentin,  report  iinine- 

that  some  news  of  Mac  will  be  brought  by  diately    any    particulars    about    avion    20^5. 


civilians  who  might  have  witnessed  his  (light 
over  the  lines  north  of  Ham.  W'c  likewise 
hope  that  Mac  was  merely  forced  to  land  inside 
the  enemy  lines  on  account  of  a  badly  damaged 
machine,  or  a  bad  wound,  and  is  well,  but  a 
prisoner.  I  wish,  Paul,  that  I  had  been 
able  to  help  Mac  during  his  combat.  The 
mists  were  thick,  and  consequently  seeing 
any  distance  was  difficult.  I  would  have  gone 
out  that  afternoon  to  look  for  him,  but  my 
machine  was  so  damaged  it  took  until  yester- 
day afternoon  to  be  repaired.  Lieutenant 
de  Laage  and  Lufbery  did  go  out  with  the 


Even  now  1  cannot  reconcile  myself  concerning 
Jim's  fate.     I  hope  he  has  been  made  prisoner. 
Sincerely, 
E.  A.  Marshall. 

Escadrille  No.  124, 
Secteur  Postal,  182, 
March  23,  1917. 
Dear  Paul: 

In  my  letter  I  promised  to  send  you  word 
as  Soon  as  any  defmite  news  concerning  poor 
Mac  came  in.  To-day  we  received  word 
from  a  group  of   French  cavlary,   that  they 


Spads,  around  the  region  north  of  Ham,  toward  witnessed  our  fight  on  Monday  morning  and 
Saint  Quentin,  but  saw  nothing  of  a  Nieu-  saw  Mac  brought  down  inside  the  German 
port  grounded  or  anything  else  to  give  news     lines  around  St.  Quentin,  after  being  attacked 


of  what    had 
red. 

The  French  are  not 
yet  on  the  territory 
where  in  ail  probabili- 
ties Mac  landed,  so 
we'll  have  to  wait  for 
to^ay  's  developments 
for  news.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  hope. 
Paul,  that  Mac  is  at 
least  alive,  although 
undoubtedly  a  pris- 
oner, 1  know  how 
badly  the  news  has 
affected  you.  We're 
all  feeling  mighty  blue 
over  it  and  as  for  my- 
self—  I'm  feeling  ut- 
terly miserable  over 
the  whole  affair,  jusl 
as  soon  as  any  news 
comes  in,  I'll  surely 
let  you  know.  .Mean- 
while, keep  cheered 
and  hopeful.  There's 
no  use  in  losing  hope. 
If  a  prisoner,  .Mac  may  be  able  to  escape 
and  return  to  our  lines. 

Very  faithfully  yours 
Edmond  C.  C.  Genet. 


f^'iiliir  Chapman  —  another  rli 
his  life  to  repay  the  debt  thai  ti-c 


by  two  Boche  ma- 
chines. At  the  same 
time  they  saw  me 
fighting  a  third  one 
higher  than  Mac,  and 
just  as  1  peaked  down, 
he  fell,  so  there  were 
three  Boche  machines 
instead  of  two,  as  I 
supposed.  There  is 
still  the  hope  that 
Mac  wasn't  killed, 
only  wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  if  so  we'll 
learn  of  it  later.  The 
cavalryman  didn't  say 
whether  he  came 
down  normally  or  fell. 
Possibly  he  was  too 
far  off  to  tell  definitely 
about  that.  Certainly 
he  had  been  brought 
down  before  I  could 
uwn  Bros,  get   to  his  aid.     Had 

■who  gave  I  known  there  were 
to  Lafayette  three  Boche  machines 
I  certainly  would  not 
have  played  around  that  Boche  at  such  a 
distance  from  Mac.  E.  Genet. 


Mv  DEAR  Rockwell 
Still  no  news  about  Jir 


-My  dear  Rockwell: 
"L'ehment  targe  signale  qu'il  a  tronvi  aux 
March  22,  11)17.         environs  du   Bois   I'Abbi    un    Nieiiporl  2055. 
L'aviatatr,  un  sergeant,  doit  Itre  mart  depuis 
Last  night  the     trois  jours  d'apris  I'avis  du  docteur.    II  sembU 


captain  sent  out  a  request  to  the  military     avoir  iti/ouilli;  on  n  a  trouvS  aucun  papier  f. 


KlfFlN    ROCKWELL 


NORMAN    PRINCE 


Boib  members  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  who  early  realised  Ibis  war  was  lo  save 
civiliiaimi  and  who  fought  with  undaunted  spirit  beside  their  French  brothers 


lui.  Bois  I'Abbe  se  trottve  h  i  kilometres  sud 
de  Jussy."  ("The  targe  element  informs  us 
that  it  has  found,  in  the  environs  of  the  Bois 
TAbbfi,  a  Nieuport  No.  2055.  The  aviator, 
a  sergeant,  has  been  dead  three  days,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor.  His  pockets  appear 
to  have  been  searched,  for  no  papers  were 
found  on  him.  The  Bois  I'Abbe  is  two  kilo- 
meters south  of  Jussy.") 

The  above  message  was  received  by  us  at 
ten  o'clock  last  night.  Jussy  is  on  the  main 
road  between  St.  Quentin  and  Chauny. 

K.  A.  Marshall. 

March  21,  1917. 
Dear  Paul: 

The  evening  before  last  definite  news  was 
brought  to  us  that  a  badly  smashed  Nieuport 
had  been  found  by  French  troops.  Beside  it 
W2S  the  body  of  a  sergeant-pilot  which  had 
been  there  at  least  three  days  and  had  been 
stripped  of  all  identification  papers.  Hying 
clothes  and  even  the  boots.  They  got  the 
number  of  the  machine,  which  proved  without 
further  question  that  it  was  poor  Mac.  They 
pive  the  location  as  being  at  the  little  village 
of  Petit  Detroit,  which  is  just  south  of  Flavy-Ie- 


Martel,  the  latter  place  beins  about  ten 
kilometers  east  of  Ham  on  the  railroad  running 
from  Havre  to  La  Fere. 

After  having  made  a  flight  over  the  lines 
yesterday  morning  I  went  down  around 
Petit  Oetrott  to  locate  the  machine.  There 
was  no  decent  place  there  to  land  so  I  circled 
around  over  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  in  what 
condition  it  (the  Nieuport)  was.  The  machine 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  so  badly  had  it 
smashed  into  the  ground,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  doubt,  Paul,  that  Mac  was  killed  while 
fighting  in  the  air,  as  no  pilut  would  have 
attempted  to  land  a  machine  in  the  liny  rotten 
field — no  more  than  a  little  orchard  beside  the 
road.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  he  struck 
the  ground  with  full  motor  on.  Captain 
Thenault  landed  some  distance  from  there  in 
order  that  he  might  go  over  in  a  car  and  see 
just  what  could  be  done  about  ooor  Mac's 
body. 

When  he  returned  last  night  he  told  us  that 
Mac  was  as  badly  mangled  as  the  machine  and 
had  been  relieved  of  his  flying  suit,  his  shoes, 
and  all  papers,  by  the  Bochcs.  And  that  the  ma- 
chine had  strucktheground  so  hard  itwas  half- 
buried,  the  motor  being  totally  in  the  earth  and 
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the  rest,  including  even  the  machine  gun,  com- 
pletely smashed.  It  was  just  beside  the  main 
road,  in  a  small  field  containing  apple  trees 
cut  down  by  the  retreating  Boches,  and  just 
at  the  simthern  edge  of  the  village. 

Mac  has  been  buried  right  there  beside  the 
road,  and  we  will  see  that  the  grave  is  decently 
marked  with  a  cross.  The  Captain  brought 
back  a  square  piece  of  canvas  cut  from  one 
of  the  wings,  and  we  are  going  to  get  a  good 
picture  we  have  of  Mac  enlarged  and  placed  on 
this  with  a  frame.  I  suppose  that  Thaw  or 
Johnson  will  attend  to  his  belongings  which 
he  had  asked  to  be  sent  to  you.  In  the  letter 
which  he  had  left  in  case  of  his  death  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following  words:  "Good  luck 
to  the  rest  of  \'ou.     yke  la  France!" 

All  honor  to  him.  Paul.  The  world,  as 
well  as  France,  will  l()ok  up  to  him  just  as  it 
is  looking  up  to  your  fine  brother  and  the  rest 
who  have  given  their  lives  so  freely  and  gladly 
for  this  big  cause. 

En.MOND  C.  C.  Gf.net. 

The  Captain  has  already  put  in  a  proposal 
for  a  citation  for  Mac,  and  also  one  for  me. 
Mac  surely  deserved  it.  and  lots  more,  too. 

March  27,  1917. 
Dear  Paul: 

I  got  your  postcard  to-day  and  would  have 
written  you  sooner  about  poor  Jim,  but  haven't 
felt  up  to  it,  this  I  know  you  understand. 

It  hit  me  pretty  hard,  Paul,  for  you  know 
we  were  in  school  and  college  together,  and  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  very  inti- 
mate, living  in  N.  C.  and  New  York  together. 

It's  fierce,  Paul,  that  all  the  good  boys 
are  being  picked  off.  The  Iluns  have  raised 
the  deuce  with  the  old  crowd,  but  I  think  we 
have  given  them  more  than  we  have  received. 
The  boys  who  have  gone  made  the  name  for 
the  escadrille  and  now  it's  up  to  us  who  are 
left  (especially  the  old  Verdun  cniwd)  to 
keep  her  goin.i;  and  make  the  Boches  suffer. 

Like  old  Kitlin.  Mac  dieii  gloriously  and  in 
full  action.  It  was  in  a  fight  with  three  Ger- 
mans in  their  lines.  Genet  took  one  Hun 
fand  was  wounded).  The  last  he  saw  was  a 
Hun  on  ,\lac's  back.  Later  we  learned  from 
the  cavalry  that  there  were  two  on  Mac  and 
after  a  desperate  fif;ht  Mac  crashed  to  the 
ground.  This  was  the  ipth  of  March.  Three 
days  later,  we  took  the  territory  Mac  fell  in 
and    they  were  unable   to  distinguish  him. 


The  swine  Huns  had  taken  every  paper  or 
piece  of  identification  from  him  and  also 
robbed  him — even  of  his  shoes.  The  Captain 
went  over  and  was  able  to  identify  him  by  the 
number  of  his  machine  and  uniform.  He  was 
terribly  smashed  and  had  Iain  out  there  three 
days,  so  that  you  couldn't  recognize  his  face. 
He  was  buried  where  he  fell  in  a  coffin  made 
from  the  door  of  a  pillaged  house.  His  last 
resting  place  (and  where  he  fell)  is  Petit 
Detroit,  which  is  a  village  southwest  of 
St.  Quentin  and  north  of  Chauney.  He  is 
buried  just  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  village. 

Jim  left  a  letter  of  which  I  am  copying 
the  imoortant  parts: 

"In  case  of  my  death  or  being  made  prisoner — 
which  is  worse — please  send  my  canteen  and  what 
money  I  have  on  me,  or  coming  to  me"  (he  had 
none  on  him  as  the  Huns  lifted  that)  "to  Mr.  Paul 
A.  Rockwell.  Shoes,  tcxtis,  wc:aring  apparel,  etc.,  you 
can  give  away.  The  rest  of  my  things,  such  as  diary, 
photos,  souvenirs. croixde  guerre,  best  uniform"  (he 
had  the  best  uniform  on  and  I  think  the  croix  de 
guerre — however,  you  may  find  the  latter  in  his 
things;  his  other  uniform  can't  be  found)  "please 
put  in  canteen  and  ship  along. 

"  Kindly  cable  my  sister,  .Mrs.  Followsbee,  at  her 
Chic.igo  address. 

'"It  would  be  kind  lo  follow  same  by  a  letter 
telling  about  my  death"  (which  I  am  doing). 

"I  have  a  box  trunk  in  Paris  containing  belong- 
ings I  would  like  to  send  home.  Paul  R.  knows 
about  h  and  can  attend  to  the  shipping.  1  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  committee  of  the  American 
Escadrille  would  pay  to  Mr.  Paul  Rockwell  the 
money  needed  to  cover  express. 

"My  burial  is  of  no  import.  Make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  yourselves.  I  have  no  religion  and  do 
not  care  for  any  servi>.-e.  If  the  omission  would 
embarrass  you  I  presume  I  could  stand  the  perform- 
ante."  (Note  Jim's  keen  sense  of  humor  even  to 
death  instructions). 

"Cood  luck  tut  he  rest  of  you.     ykeU  France. 
"Signed:  J,  R,  .McConnell." 

Jim  had  on  the  day  of  his  death  been  pro- 
posed for  the  croix  de  guerre  with  palm. 
When  it  comes  I  shall  send  it  to  you. 

Well,  Paul,  1  have  told  you  everything  I 
can  think  of, 

I  think  we  are  now  seeing  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Ihe  devastation,  destruction,  and 
misery  ihc  Huns  have  left  is  a  disgraceful  crime 
to  civilization  and  is  pitiful.  It  drives  me  so 
furious  I  can't  talk  about  it. 

Chout. 
(Charles  Chouteau  Johnson.) 


The  Pirut  Cme  of  the 
Red  Dagger 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  "Pigs  I*  PIrs,"  "Thai  Pup,"  Water  Goats  and  Other  Troubles,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  CLYDE  FORSYTHE 
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^HE  door  of  the  Carter  hayloft 
opened  upon  nothing  but  a 
fourteen  foot  drop  into  the 
yard  below.  It  was  hinged  and  swung 
outward,  having  been  intended  to  ad- 
mit hay.  Now  from  a  piece  of  scant- 
ling nailed  to  the  door-frame  as  a  Hag- 
pole,  a  floppy  white  banner  hung  list- 
lessly in  the  still  air,  red  paint  showing 
hereandthereonitssurface.  Theban- 
ner  was  part  of  a  discarded  bed  sheet. 

Having  raised  a  boy  to  the  age  of 
ten  years,  Mrs.  Carter  had  learned  that 
whenever  boys  hung  a  banner  on  the 
outer  walls  it  was  well  to  go  to  the  barn  and 
give  3  warning.  A  banner  is  by  its  very  nature 
an  advertisement  of  concerted  effort  and  Mrs. 
Carter  believed  that  whenever  two  or  more 
boys  gathered  together  with  a  set  purpose 
something  exceedingly  unpleasant  from  an 
adult  point  of  view  was  reasonably  sure  to 
happen.  She  had  tried,  from  his  earliest  years, 
to  make  Eddie  a  good  boy  but  "  there  are  such 
bad  boys  in  Riverbank,"  as  she  often  said,  and 
boys  will  play  with  boys. 

If  Mrs.  Carter  had  been  able  to  read  the 
legend  on  the  white  banner  she  would  have 
gone  to  the  barn  immediately,  scenting  dime 
novel  influences  at  work.  The  words  the  ban- 
ner bore  in  straggling  letters  and  in  a  hue  only 
six  shades  lighter  than  blood  were: 

PIRUT  CRUE  OF 

t 

THE   RED   DAGGER 
E.   CARTER,    HEAD    PIRUT 

Except  the  Red  Avengers  of  the  Plains, 
Mrs.  Carter  dreaded  the  pirates  more  than  any 
other  game  her  son  indulged  in.    There  were 


bad  influences  at  work  wherever  boys 
played  pirates.  There  had  to  be  oaths 
(usually  softened  to  "  gol-swiggle  my 
timbers,"  but  not  always)  and  there 
had  to  be  much  imaginary  but  brutal- 
izing shedding  of  blood,  hanging  of 
captives,  and  brutal  deeds.  She  felt 
it  was  all  bad  for  Eddie;  it  coarsened 
him.  She  did  not  want  him  coarsened; 
he  was  by  nature  such  a  dear  boy. 

In  the  hayloft  the  ten  boys  had 
gathered  together  that  morning  like 
conspirators  avoiding  the  police.     Ed- 
die had  ordered  them  to  be  there.     He 
had  planned  the  affair  with  his  closest  friend, 
Ernst  Swartz,  known  better  as  Dutch  Swartz. 
"Well,  but  they  are,  aren't  they?  "  he  had 
insisted.     "They've      got     German     names, 
haven't  they?     Your  name  is  German  itself, 
ain't  it?     Your  father  is  a  Germar,  ain't  he?" 
"No,    he   ain't,    neither!     IL  ;    American. 
He's  as  American  as  you  are.     He  was  born 
here  just  as  much  as  you  was.     .My  grand- 
father come  from  Germany  but  that  don't 
make  me  German,  does  it?" 

"Well " 

"Well,  it  don't,  does  it?" 
"Well,    how   do   vfiu    know    how   German 
everybody  in  town  is?     1   bet  there's  lots  of 
Germans  in  town  that  arf  as  (ierman  as  any- 
thing!    I   bet  there  are  hundreds  of  German 
Germans  in  town.     And  how  would  ihey  like 
to  see  you  and  Smitly  and  DtKRlle  and  Hanky 
and  all  the  other  fellers  with  German  names 
helping  to  win  this  war  against  them?     How 
would  they  like  that,  hey?     1  guess  I  know 
what  they  would  say:" 
"What  would  they  say?" 
"  They'd  say  you  was  traitors,  that's  what!" 
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"Well,  what  if  they  said  it?  Who  cares 
what  they  say?" 

"You'd  care,  I  guess,  if  they  got  together 
and  said  '  Dutchy  Swartz,  he's  one  of  the  trai- 
tors to  the  Kaiser;  he's  working  against  us. 
We  got  to  kill  him  one  of  the  first  we  kill, 
because  he's  a  traitor.' 

"Gee!"  ejaculated  Dutch  Swartz. 

"Weil,  wc  got  to  be  slick,"  said  Eddie, 
lowering  his  voice  and  glancing  around,  con- 
spirator-fashion. "  We  got  to  fool  them, 
that's  what  I  We  got  to  help  win  the  war.  and 
we  got  to  not  let  them  Germans  know  we  are 
doing  it.  If  we  went  and  got  up  a  Boys' 
Red  Cross  and  hung  out  a  red  cross  sign  on  our 
barn  they  would  have  spies  on  us  and  some 
night  you  and  Smitty  and  Doodle  and  Hanky 
would  wake  up  in  bed  with  a  knife  in  your 
hearts.  That's  what  would  happen!  But 
they  can't  scare  old  Eddie  Carter!  I  can 
ff»ol  'em!" 

"I low?"  asked  Ernst. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Eddie,  "we  won't  call  it 
no  Red  Cross.  I  guess  I  stayed  awake  all 
last  night  thinking  how  we  could  fool  them  old 
German  spies,  and  I  done  it.  We  won't  have 
no  red  cross  for  a  sign.  We'll  have  a  new  sign 
that's  almost  like  a  red  cross  but  it  won't  be. 
It  will  be  a  red  dagger.  Them  German  spies 
won't  think  anything  when  they  see  a  red  dag- 
ger; they  won't  know  what  it  means.  We'll 
just  gel  some  good  old  red  ink  and  make  a 
point  on  the  bottom  of  the  red  cross  on  our 
Red  Cross  badge  and  make  a  dagger  out  of 
it." 

"Yes,  but " 

"Well,  wait,  can't  you?  You  got  to  wait 
if  you  want  to  hear  anything,  haven't  you? 
Well,  we  won't  get  up  no  Boys  Red  Cross. 
We'll  get  up  a  pirate  gang." 

"But  I  thought " 

"All  right,  if  you  want  to  interrupt  me 
every  minute!  How  can  I  explain,  if  you  go 
interrupting " 

"1  just  said " 

"Well,  do  >(iu  want  me  to  tell  you,  or  don't 
you?  I  don't  care  if  the  Germans  call  you  a 
traitor  and  kill  you.     I  don't  care!" 

"Aw!  go  ahead,  Eddie!     1  won't  butt  in!" 

"Well,  we'll  get  up  a  pirate  gang,"  said 
Hddie.  "We'll  get  up  a  Red  Dagger  pirate 
gang  and  have  it  up  in  my  barn  and  all  the 
kids  of  our  f;ang  can  be  in  it.  Them  German 
spies  won't  suspect  anything  about  a  pirate 
gang,  will  they?    I  guess  not!" 


Dutch  considered  this  thoughtfully. 

"But  what  about  the  Red  Cross  things 
teacher  wants  us  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Why.  gee!"  said  Eddie.  "That's  what 
we'll  be  doing,  ain't  it?  That's  what  it  will 
be  for — to  do  those  things.  We'll  go  ahead 
and  do  them,  but  those  old  German  spies 
won't  know  it.  They'll  just  think  we  are 
pirates,  pirating  around  and  sinking  ships 
and  everything.  And  all  the  time  we'll  be 
Red  Cross,  only  we'll  be  Red  Dagger.  Then 
you  and  Doodle  and  Smitty  and  Hanky  and 
all  the  German-name  kids  can  be  in  it." 

"Ail  right."  said  Ernst.  "When'll  we 
begin?" 

"To-morrow  morning,"  said  Eddie. 

The  call  and  the  warning  were  passed  in 
whispers  and  Saturday  morning  the  pirates 
gathered.  They  came  stealthily,  pausing  at 
the  corner  of  the  barn  to  glance  here  and  there 
before  they  moved  around  it,  and  pausing 
again  at  the  door  to  see  that  no  German  spy 
was  on  their  trail,  darting  inside  the  barn 
hastily.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  Ernst  stopped 
each  daring  youth  and  put  him  through  a  cross- 
examination. 

"You  wait,  Smitty!  You  can't  come  up 
until  1  fmd  out  who  you  are,"  Ernst  said. 
"What's  your  name?  Where  were  you  born? 
How  old  are  you?     Where  do  you  live?" 

He  jotted  all  these  down  on  the  blank  back 
of  a  igi6  calendar  and  permitted  the  pirate 
to  enter  the  ship.  Once  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship — the  floor  of  the  hay-loft — the  recruit 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  pirate  chief  and  was 
given    the    oath    of    "al-leige-ie-ance" — "  I 

pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag "  and  sworn 

to  eternal  secrecy  by  kissing  the  red  dagger, 
on  which  the  red  paint  was  still  wet. 

"Eddie!  How  did  you  get  your  hands  all 
paint?"  his  mother  demanded  when  he  came 
in  for  noon  dinner.  "You'll  never  get  it 
out  from  around  your  finger  nails.  What 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"Well,  I  can  wash  it  off,  can't  1?"  Edward 
demanded.  "  I  can  scrub  it  off  with  sand, 
can't  I?  I  can't  do  anything  except  you  got 
to  scold  me!" 

"I'm  not  scolding  you.  What  were  you  and 
all  those  boys  doing  this  morning?" 

"Well,  if  we  can't  play  a  little  in  our  own  old 
hay-loft,  I'd  like  to  know  where  we  can  play." 
Eddie  complained  sullenly.  "  First  you  say 
'  Don't  run  all  over  the  neighborhood,'  and 
then  you  say " 


"Now,  I  have  not  said  a  word!"  said  Mrs. 
Carter. 

"Well,  we  can't  do  a  thing  except  somebody 
has  to  begin  asking " 

"That  will  do!"  said  Mrs.  Carter.  "If 
that  is  the  way  1  am  snapped  up  1  don't  want 
to  know  what  you  were  doing.  Wash  your 
hands  and  go  eat  your  dinner," 

The  Pirut  Crue  of  the  Red  Dagger  had  a 
busy  afternoon.  The  deck  plan  of  the  good 
ship  Red  Dagger  had  to  be  marked  out  on  the 
hay-loft  floor  with  red  paint,  leaving  the  four 
comers  of  the  loft  outside  the  red  lines  to 
represent  water — the  briny  deep  through  which 
the  sinister,  low  craft  was  cutting  her  way — 
and  a  deadly  five  pounder  had  to  be  mounted 
forward.  There  were  cutlasses  to  be  shaped 
out  of  laths,  barrels  of  grog  to  be  hoisted 
aboard,  tomato  boxes  and  chunks  of  wood  to 
be  carried  aboard  for  seats  for  the  swaggering, 
hardened  pirates. 

"Eddie,  what  you  got  under  your  coat?" 
Martha  asked  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
caught  Edward  returning  from  a  raid  on  the 
attic. 

"Well,  1  guess  !  can  have  some  old  rags 
out  of  the  rag-bag,  can't  I?"  he  demanded. 
"I  guess  you  ain't  got  the  say  of  all  the  old 
tag-bags  in  this  house!" 

"You  let  me  see  what  you're  toting  out  to 
that  barn,  or  I'll  tell  your  mother  on  you 
when  she  gets  home." 

Reluctantly  Eddie  showed  his  loot.  IVIartha 
.examined  the  rags  but  found  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  They  were  scraps  of  red  calico. 
part  of  an  old  red  cotton  skirt  and  a  moth- 
eaten  red  flannel  undersnirt,  A  few  minutes 
later  they  were  bound  around  the  heads  of 
the  ten  blood-thirsty  pirates. 

"Shiver  my  timbers,  mates!"  said  Eddie. 
"We  ought  to  have  earrings,  like  Old  Blood- 
and-Bones  of  the  Sweet  Susav." 

"Well,  you've  got  some  copper  wire,  haven't 
you?"  Ernst  reminded  him.  "\\>  can  make 
some  earrings,  can't  we?  Gol-swiggle  my 
eye,  yes!" 

So  they  made  earrings. 

"Weil,  I  guess  that's  all  we  can  do  to-day," 
said  Eddie,  as  the  sun  lowered  and  supper 
thne  approached.  "We  got  to  put  all  these 
things  in  the  corner  and  pile  the  boxes  on  them, 
so  the  old  German  spies  won't  find  them  when 
they  come  snooping  around.  And  Monday 
we  got  to  start  doing  the  deeds  no  eye  must 
IM.    Hey,  maties  dl?" 


"That's  right,"  said  Ernst. 

"Now,  you  don't  want  to  say  that!"  Eddie 
complained.  "You  want  to  say  'Aye,  aye, 
captain!'     Say  it." 

"Aye,  aye,  captain!"  said  the  murderous 
nine. 

"And  you'll  all  bring  your  weapons — ^you 
know!    Two  daggers." 

"Aye,  aye,  captain!" 

"And  your— your  ammunition." 

"Aye,  aye,  captain!" 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  all,  mates.  You  got 
to  help  me  put  these  things  in  the  corner.  I 
can't  be  head  pirate  and  teach  you,  and  do 
everything,  can  i?" 

The  pirate  crew  worked  with  a  will  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  seeing  them  come  out  of  the  barn  saw 
only  ten  boys  coming  from  their  play.  She 
did  not  like  to  annoy  Eddie  by  speaking  to 
him  again,  but  she  did  ask  advice  of  her  hus- 
band that  evening. 

"George,"  she  said.  "Eddie  had  at  least  a 
dozen  boys  in  the  bam  to-day." 

"Well,  the  barn  is  still  there,  isn't  it?"  her 
husband  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  they  are  playing  pirate. 
Eddie  is  so  touchy  when  I  speak  to  him  that 
I  hate  to  do  it.  1  think  he  knows  he  is  get- 
ting too  old  for  such  games  and  is  ashamed 
to  be  asked  about  it.  But  they  do  use  such 
language  when  they  get  together  and  play 
pirate.  Not  the  words  but  the  way  they 
say  them.  And  they  think  such  cruel  things 
— murder  and  shooting  and  killing,  and  things 
like  that.  1  know  it  is  not  good  for  boys  of 
their  age." 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Carter.  "  I 
killed  millions — like  that — and  you  married 
me.  I  ran  them  through  and  through!  But 
when  1  was  an  Indian!  Ah!  1  cut  the  qciv- 
ering  flesh  of  my  captives  and  tasted  it  and 
said  'This  is  sweet!'" 

"  George ! " 

"I  got  that  out  of  dtar  old  Fenimore 
Cooper,"  he  laughed. 

None  the  less  Mrs.  Carter  fretted  over  the 
pirate  crew  in  the  hay-loft.  After  school  in 
the  afternoons  the  pirate  crew  gathered  there 
and  the  rollicking,  ribald  songs  uf  the  tough 
old  sea-dogs  came  to  her  ears.  It  is  true  that 
they  did  not  sing 

"Scuttle  their  ships,  scatter  their  brains. 
Let  them  rot  in  their  rusty  chains. 
With  a  scudding  breeze  and  a  cask  of  rum, 
Buckle  me,  batter  me,  yum-ti-tum! " 


J^RAZIER  HUNT — the  man  ivbo  went  to  Paris  for  The  Red  Cross  Magazine— arrived  there 
just  as  the  present  Cerman  drive  was  launched.  He  started  immediately  for  the  front — to  help 
the  Red  Cross.  He  worked  first;  be  served  first;  then  be  became  the  correspondevt.  Out  of  bis  ex' 
periences  in  helping  the  refugees  along  their  hapless  way  be  has  given  us  this  brilliant  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  homeless  French  peasant  in  the  woes  and  the  horrors  of  a  ghastly  retreat. 


The  Road  of  Broken  Hearts 

By  Frazier  Hunt 


OLD  Madame  Journct,  coming  out  of 
her  fine  little  cellar  home,  nodded  a 
pleasant  good  morning  to  old  Mad- 
ame Bertrand  who  was  just  stepping  into  the 
courtyard  through  a  great  shell  hole  in  what 
had  once  been  a  wall  of  Madame  Joumet's 
house.  All  morning  the  great  guns  had  been 
roaring  on  the  battle  front  of  the  Somme 
a  scant  dozen  miles  to  the  east— but  the  big 
cannon  often  scolded  and  thundered  there  so 
Madame  Journet  was  not  specially  worried. 

"The  Boche — he  is  attacking  again,"  Mad- 
ame Bertrand  said  in  an  excited  voice.  "  I 
heard  this  minute  that  he  was  breaking  through 
the  British,  that  our  Allies  had  killed  thousands 
but  that  he  comes  on  and  on.    We  must  go." 

Madame  Journet,  startled  and  frightened, 
repeated  dumbly:  "The  Boches,  the  Boches — 
Oh,  what  can  1  do  with  the  little  ones,  and 
m\'  husband  he  is  old  and  weak?" 

"Would  you  live  again  under  Boche  rule?" 
the  other  old  woman  demanded.  "  When  they 
were  here  then  they  took  all  our  strong  and 
useful—  this  time  they  would  even  take  our 
grandchildren.  I  wfHild  sooner  die  in  the  road 
fleeinn  from  them  than  live  here  again  under 
them." 

Madame  Journet  slowly  nodded  in  approvaT. 
Terrifying  and  crushing  as  was  the  thought  of 
leaving  this  tumbled-down  place  called 
"home,"  it  was  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
auful  dream  of  again  having  the  soul  crushed 
bs'  the  iron  heel  of  German  military  conquerors. 
For  just  as  these  modern  Huns  had  left  only 
cellars  to  live  in,  so  had  they  left  only  a  spark 
of  hope  in  the  heart  of  these  simple  peasants. 

And  now  they  were  coming  again — breaking 


through  brave  British  soldiers  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  and  shameless  sacrifice  of 
life.  It  was  swift,  too,  like  those  August  days 
three  and  a  half  years  before,  when  gray-green 
hordes  of  barbarians  had  come  tramping  and 
cursing  and  killing,  driving  back  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  brave  France  and  then  squatting 
there  and  ruling  with  terror  the  frightened, 
starving  people. 

With  thousands  of  others  Madame  Joumet's 
little  home  in  the  tiny  country  village  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Somme  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardments  when  the  Ger- 
mans had  come  on  in  that  August  of  1914. 
The  town  with  its  seventy-five  or  eighty  an- 
cient masonry  houses  was  only  a  single  street 
of  dead,  useless  walls  now.  .To  the  traveler 
looking  at  it  through  blurred  shocked  eyes  it 
was  but  another  Pompeii.  Moss  grew  in  the 
chinks  of  the  crumbling  walls  and  there  was 
not  a  single  sign  of  life.  But  there  was  life  and 
in  the  last  year,  hope,  like  the  green  of  spring, 
had  come  creeping  back  into  this  desolate 
land. 

Probably  there  were  some  50,000  others  who, 
with  Madame  Journet,  had  been  caught  and 
trampled  under  in  that  tragic  August  when  the 
Hun  swept  through  the  rich  district  watered 
by  the  Somme.  And  he  had  gone  almost  to 
Paris  when  the  gallant  poilu  had  hurled  him 
back  across  the  Mame  and  back  and  back — 
seventy-five  miles  he  had  lost  in  three  days — 
and  then,  the  endurance  of  even  the  brave 
French  no  longer  being  able  to  hold  up  under 
the  terrible  marches,  the  invader  had  dug  hint- 
self  into  the  soil  and  there  he  had  remained. 


And  Madame  Joumet  and  the  50,000  were 
helplessly  crushed  under  the  cruel  iron  heel. 

The  ruined  homes,  the  trampled  fields,  the 
burned  and  destroyed  crops — these  had  been 
war,  and  were  not  wholly  unexpected;  but  who 
had  even  dreamed  of  the  systematic  breaking 
of  a  people's  heart  and  the  crushing  of  every 
hope  and  faith.  Madame  Journet  and  her 
peasant  neighbors  had  never  even  heard 
of  "  Kultur" — but  in  these  months  of  1914 
and  '15  and  '16  and  early  '17  they  learned  the 
full  and  awful  meaning  of  the  word .  No  feudal 
lord  in  the  cruel  medieval  ages  ever  ruled  his 
vassals  like  these  barons  of  the  fire-brand  and 
the  sword  ruled  these  captured  cantons.  But 
all  this  was  only  play  as  compared  to  what  was 
to  come. 

One  morning  early  in  January,  1917,  Mad- 
ame Joumet  had  gone  into  the  nearest  living 
city,  five  miles  away,  and  there  in  front  of  the 
German  military  headquarters  was  a  list  of 
French  people  who  were  to  report  at  9  o'clock 
the  following  morning^report  to  be  sent  away 
to  slavery  and  possibly  worse. 

"There  are  no  names  of  us  there,  are  they?" 
she  had  quite  confidently  and  simply  asked  of 
a  neighbor  who  could  read.  And  when  she  was 
told  that  her  daughter's  name  was  there — 
Suzanne  whose  husband  was  away  at  war  and 
whose  two  little  children  lived  there  in  the 
cellar  with  her  and  old  Monsieur  Joumet — 
when  she  heard  this  she  tried  to  stifle  her 
cry. 

With  trembling  hands  and  quivering  lips 
she  hurried  over  the  cobbled  road  to  her  cellar 
and  broke  the  news.  For  a  dozen  seconds  no 
one  could  speak  and  then  Suzanne  said,  very 
low  and  simply:  "Mais  r.ies  petils?  How  can 
I  leave  little  two-year  old  Madeleine  and 
Pierre,  why,  he  is  only  five?  And  you  and 
papa  will  die  without  me?" 

THE    GERMANS    TAKE    SUZANNE 

So  that  afternoon  they  had  talked  of  escape. 
Suzanne  was  strong  and  full  throated,  and 
German  soldiers  had  often  sung  remarks  at 
her  that  now  set  cold  darts  of  fear  and  terror 
into  her  heart.  But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
attempt  any  escape,  so  far  into  the  night  the 
little  family  had  talked  and  when  the  candle 
had  burned  completely  down  Suzanne  had 
ffxx  to  sleep,  clutching  tightly  her  two  chil- 
dren. 

The  next  morning,  with  her  pitiful  little 
bundle  cS  clothes  tied  in  a  great  handkerchief. 


The  Road  0/  Broken  Hearts       j^ 

Suzanne  had  started  off  on  her  journey  into 
bondage.  The  mother,  old  Madame  Joumet 
and  Monsieur  Joumet,  with  the  two  grand- 
children playing  along  by  their  side,  had 
hobbled  into  town  with  her  for  a  last  kiss  and  a 
final  hand  wave.  Roughly  the  Boche  captain 
had  ordered  Suzanne  into  the  group  of  those 
who  were  to  be  deported. 

SLAVES   OF   THE    BOCHE 

Seventeen-year  old  Marie  Deschamps  was 
there,  brave  and  unflinching,  and  Lbuis 
Muret,  who  had  seven  children  depending  on 
his  little  fields  for  their  sustenance,  and  Gas- 
ton Benoist,  who  was  sixty-five  but  still  could 
work,  and  two  score  others — all  that  the  neigh- 
borhood had  left  who  could  work  and  who 
could  keep  the  children  and  the  old  from 
starving.  And  the  women  chosen  were  to 
bend  their  tired  backs  in  German  fields  under 
German  lashes,  or  to  cut  their  hands  making 
shells  that  were  to  kill  their  own  husbands  or 
fathers.  One  third  of  all  the  people  in  the 
department"  were  herded  here  under  sullen 
Boche  guards — every  home  lost  its  bread  win- 
ner and  its  one  hope.  Life  now  would  nec- 
essarily be  ten  times  harder  than  it  had  even 
been  in  these  last  terrible  two  and  a  half  years. 

Then  the  order  had  been  given  and  the  march 
was  started.  Mothers  clutched  at  theirdaugh- 
ters  passing  out  of  their  lives  into  the  terrible 
possibilities  of  an  unknown  future;  wives  tried 
to  reach  husbands  who  were  so  sorely  needed; 
little  children  cried  with  outstretched  arms  for 
mothers  who  were  being  dragged  away. 

Slowly  Madame  Joumet  turned,  when  the 
procession  of  broken-hearted  slaves  had  been 
swallowed  up  at  the  bridge  and  were  lost  to 
sight,  and  taking  little  Pierre  and  Madeleine 
each  by  a  hand,  with  Grandpa  Journet  trudg- 
ing along  behind,  started  on  the  trip  back  to 
the  tiny  dead  village  and  the  cellar.  It  was 
doubly  hard  now  without  the  strong  willing 
hands  of  Suzanne,  but  there  was  still  the  cow 
and  the  half  dozen  chickens,  scratching  and 
clucking  among  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and 
Pierre  had  his  box  of  rabbits  and  there  were 
the  three  goats  and  old  Monsieur  Journet  could 
herd  them  in  the  quiet  open  fields  and  along  the 
white  stone  roads.  So  somehow  the  family 
got  along  and  although  there  was  not  quite  as 
much  as  there  used  to  be,  Pierre  and  Madeleine 
never  had  to  go  to  bed  with  empty  stomachs. 

Then  one  day  in  March  little  Pierre  came 
home  crying  with  the  news  that  a  Boche  had 
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driven  away  the  precious  cow  and  the  goats 
and,  when  he  had  protested  the  soldier  had 
struck  him  with  a  stick.  At  first  Grandma 
Joumet  couM  not  beheve  the  boy,  but  ten 
minutes  later  word  spread  throughout  the  vil- 
lage that  the  Boches  were  taking  everything 
of  value  and  were  about  to  evacuate  the  dis- 
trict. The  next  night  long  military  trains  of 
lorries  began  to  pass  along  the  road  and  then 
came  miles  and  miles  of  foot  soldiers  and  great 
cannons  hauled  by  grunting  motors.  In  the 
daytime  there  was  no  great  movement,  but 
when  night  came  the  road  was  alive  with  men 
and  animals  and  moving  things. 

CER.MANS   SPREAD   DESOLATION 

Day  and  night  now  Madame  Joumet  kept 
her  little  family  in  the  cave  for  fear — ^word  had 
spread  of  terrible  violences  committed  by  these 
gray-green  men  with  their  sullen  faces — or- 
chards chopped  down,  homes  destroyed,  little, 
.  patched-up  dwelling  places  knocked  over. 
Then  there  had  come  great  hordes  hurr>'ing 
by  in  the  day  and  then  a  lull,  and  one  glor- 
ious hour  3  patrol  of  the  blue-clad  heroes 
of  La  Belle  France  trotted  by.  Madame  had 
cheered  them,  and  Pierre  and  even  little  Mad- 
eleine haddapped  their  hands  and  shouted. 

it  was  the  retreat  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
to  the  Hindenburg  line  and,  along  with  Mad- 
ame Joumet,  were  liberated  fifty  thousand 
peasants  in  this  district  that  roughly  ran  some 
seventy-miles  long  and  thirty-five  deep. 

But  the  cow  was  gone  and  the  goats  were 
gone  and  there  were  only  the  rabbits  and  th; 
chickens  left.  Still  there  was  the  pension  from 
the  Government  now — two  and  one  half  francs 
a  day  it  averaged — and  by  walking  many  miles 
to  where  there  was  a  little  store  Madame  Jour- 
net  could  buy  food  enough  to  keep  Pierre  and 
Madeleine  from  crying  from  hunger. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1917,  after 
Madame  had  heard  that  the  great  United 
States  had  gone  into  the  war  to  help  France, 
there  came  to  the  little  crumbling  village 
a  small  motor  car  with  the  magic  words 
"American  Red  Cross"  stencilled  on  its  sides, 
and  a  very  kind  American  woman  promised  to 
help  in  food  and  everything  that  might  be 
needed.  And  the  promise  was  made  good. 
That  summer  and  fall  and  winter,  so  much  that 
the  little  cellar  home  had  been  without  was 
furnished  by  this  same  kind  woman.  She 
Was  one  of  a  group  who  were  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  great  Red  Cross,  Madame 


learned,  and  the  things  that  were  given  her 
came  from  this  glorious  America. 

Old  neighbors,  who  had  fled  before  the  Hun 
in  those  August  days  of  1914,  slowly  drifted 
back  to  their  ruined  homes.  Societies  and 
groups  of  Americans  working  with  the  Red 
Cross  built  tiny  green  houses  for  them — tight, 
comfortable  little  houses  with  brown  shutters 
and  brown  window  frames  that  nestled  against 
the  walls  of  what  had  once  been  their  century- 
old  homes.  Spring  came  on,  and  there  were 
great  plans  fora  planting  that  would  feed  many 
hungry  mouths  and  help  France  win  the  war. 
Little  local  agrarian  communal  societies  were 
formed  and  through  the  great  Red  Cross,  acting 
as  a  rich  and  generous  godmother,  tools  were 
given  and  even  horses,  and  their  own  govern- 
ment was  to  furnish  the  seed  and  help  with 
the  planting.  Oh,  it  was  to  be  a  glorious  spring 
and  summer  in  these  heart-broken  districts — 
life  and  hope  were  to  be  won  back  and  smiles 
were  to  come  again  to  lips  that  had  long  been 
too  sad. 

But  all  this  was  before  the  terrible  Wednes- 
night  of  March  20th,  when  for  hours  on  hours 
the  great  guns  had  pounded  and  rumbled,  and 
then  on  the  following  morning,  when  out  of  a 
heavy  impenetrable  mist  had  swept  the  green- 
gray  hordes  of  Boches — and  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  sound  of  the  heavy  cannon  pounding  the 
brave  Tommies  had  echoed  back  from  ruined 
village  to  ruined  village,  had  flashed  the  word 
that  the  Boches  were  coming  again. 

THE   RED  CROSS   COMES 

Late  that  afternoon  a  stream  of  refugees 
from  towns  a  little  closer  to  the  front  went 
scurrying  by.  Still  Madame  Joumet  sta>'ed 
on  in  her  cellar.  The  American  woman  who 
had  watched  over  her  so  carefully  these  hard 
winter  months  would  not  desert  her  now,  she 
knew,  and  would  come  and  tell  her  what  was 
best  to  do. 

And  toward  evening  the  Red  Cross  woman 
did  come  and,  with  many  assurances,  promised 
that  a  close  watch  was  being  kept  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  the  moment  that  it  was  neces- 
sary they  would  come  in  a  motor  truck  for 
Madame  Joumet  and  her  neighbors.  It  was 
the  promise  of  an  old  friend  and  that  night, 
although  a  stream  of  army  ambulances  shot 
by  and  wounded  Tommies  hobbled  down  the 
road.  .Madame  Journet  knew  that  she  was  still 
safe. 

Saturday  morning,  while  Madame  was  out 


feeding  the  three  hens  and  the  cock,  the  Ked 
Cross  truck  did  draw  up  and  the  big,  smiling, 
cheetftil  American  boy,  who  was  driving, 
helped  to  load  the  little  wooden  trunk  and  the 
pillow  slip  full  of  clothes  and  the  reserve  bread 
and  the  precious  pans  and,  although  he  shook 
his  head  when  Madame  declared  that  she  must 
take  along  her  chickens,  he  held  the  sack  while 
they  dropped  in.  And  even  Pierre  took  his 
two  rabbits  and  his  pocket  full  of  greens  to 
feed  them. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  dozen  minutes  to 
make  the  rounds  of  the  dead  village  and  pick 
up  the  cave  dwellers  who  still  remained:  the 
big  American  boy  simply  carried  old  Madame 
Durec,  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  from 
her  cellar  to  the  truck  and  carefully  lifted  her 
to  a  fine  soft  seat  of  straw.  There  were  even 
smiles  when  he  fairly  threw  the  kiddies  on  to 
the  big  truck,  and  everybody  laughed  when 
he  tried  to  help  fat  old  Madame  Muret,  who 
weighs  almost  two  hundred  pounds,  to  the 
high  truck  floor.  Even  poor  Madame  Des- 
jardins,  who  had  four  little  children  and  whose 
soldier  husband  had  been  killed  only  a  month 
before,  was  smiling  by  the  time  the  camion  was 
started. 

THE   CHAOS  OF  THE   RETREAT 

It  was  a  long  journey  back  the  twelve  miles 
to  the  old  crumbling  stone  building  that  had 
once  been  a  convent,  for  the  roads  were  choked 
with  traffic  now  and  for  what  seemed  like  hours 
the  way  would  be  blocked  by  trains  of  wagons 
or  cannon  or  marching  soldiers.  But  once  at 
the  great  building  Madame  Journet  and  her 
neighbors  were  gently  lifted  from  the  high 
truck  by  Red  Cross  hands  and  in  a  minute 
steaming  bowls  of  soup  were  given  out,  and 
then  they  were  taken  to  straw-strewn  rooms 
where  they  might  rest.  Meanwhile  the  truck 
was  shooting  back  to  other  little  ruined  vil- 
lages, gathering  together  those  who  still  re- 
mained and  carrying  them  to  safety  at  the 
great  old  convent. 

Th&road  in  front  of  the  crumbling  building 
was  fairly  afire  with  war. 

Mixed  with  the  lines  of  soldiers,  going  and 
coming,  was  the  endless  ebb  and  flow  of 
broken  refugees.  Some  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous farmers  drove  patient  old  oxen  or  possibly 
sturdy  French  horses  hitched  tandem  to  the 
great,  high,  two-wheeled  farm  carts,  whose 
sides  could  be  extended  until  they  were  longer 
tbui  an  American  wagon.    Everything  had 
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been  piled  m  them— boxes,  great  bundles, 
century-old  trunks,  kitchen  utensils,  feed  for 
the  horses,  furniture,  and  on  the  very  peak 
rode  the  inevitable  old  grandmother  holding 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  children.  Hitched 
on  behind  rattled  some  rusty  piece  of  American 
farm  machinery  and  tied  to  it  came  a  cow  or 
two — and  behind  it  all  trudged  the  family. 
When  long  stops  were  made  the  cow  would 
be  milked  and  the  warm,  foamy  milk  passed 
up  to  the  old  woman  and  the  little  children. 

THE  TERROR   OF   BROKEN    FAMILIES 

But  these  were  only  the  more  prosperous 
peasants.  To  one  family  that  traveled  with 
horses  or  oxen  a  score  of  others  walked,  carry- 
ing or  wheeling  pitiful  little  handfuls  of  the 
things  that  they  had  saved  from  three  and  a 
half  years  of  bombardment  and  war  and  loot- 
ing; a  wheelbarrow  or  a  baby  carriage  filled 
with  tiny  bundles — a  dress,  pans,  an  <Jd  pair 
of  shoes,  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  tucked  alongside,  and,  balanced  on  top, 
the  baby.  Behind  the  frail  mother  came  the 
old  grandmother  holding  fast  in  each  hand  a 
child,  tired,  dusty,  and  hungry,  and  fright- 
ened.    It  was  a  road  of  broken  hearts. 

Almost  as  strong  and  terrible  as  the  fear 
of  the  Boche  was  the  thought  of  families  be- 
coming separated  in  this  great  crush  of  men 
and  animals  and  armies.  It  was  so  easy  to 
happen  and  so  hard  to  solve  when  once  it  did, 
for  no  one  knew  where  they  were  going  or  how 
far;  they  were  simple  folk  and  the  world  was 
very  strange  and  big  to  them.  Already  at  the 
convent  Madame  Joumet  had  taken  under  her 
kindly  wing  two  little  sir's  who  had  lost  their 
half-blind  mother  and  baby  brother.  Like  a 
little  mother  the  older  of  the  two  was  holding 
fast  to  her  own  handkerchief  full  of  bread  and 
calming  the  fears  of  her  sister.  The  Red 
Cross  soup  and  chocolate  had  cheered  them  up, 
and  now  Madame  Joumet  had  promised  them 
that  soon  they  should  find  their  own  mother 
again. 

Running  against  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
retreating  soldiers,  streamed  an  endless  mass 
of  French  troops  rushing  to  stem  the  attack. 
Miles  and  miles  of  dusty  camions;  old  Paris 
buses  glorious  in  theirold  age;  American-made 
lorries  filled  with  troops  and  munitions; 
rattling  but  welcome  soup  kitchens;  creaky 
quartermaster  wagons;  little  groups  of  lancers 
and  other  French  cavalrymen,  their  horses 
sleek  and  well  fed  compared  to  the  thin  bony 
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transport  animals,  and  now  and  again  a  unit 
of  lorries  driven  by  big  American  soldiers, 
their  olive  drab  uniforms  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  light  blue  of  their  French  comrades. 

That  night  Madame  Joumet  and  her  little 
family  and  the  others  who  were  gathered  in 
the  old  convent  slept  under  the  assurance 
that  ail  would  be  looked  after  by  these  wise 
and  friendly  people  of  the  Red  Cross.  Sure 
enough  the  next  morning  there  was  hot  choco- 
late for  them  and  then  came  the  ride  in  the 
trucks  to  the  big  town  where  there  was  safety. 
AH  day  and  far  into  the  night  these  trucks 
and  cars  and  their  drivers  brought  in  the 
stragglers  and  the  old  and  the  young  and  the 
wounded.  Now  and  then  they  stopped  to  dig 
a  grave  and  honor  some  brave  soldier  who  had 
died  for  France.  Again  and  again  they  were  un- 
der fire,  and  time  after  time  these  sturdy  Ameri- 
cans heard  the  br-r-r-r  of  machine  gun  fire 
before  their  work  was  done. 

Finally  the  towns  far  back  from  the  firing 
line  were  reached,  and  then  came  the  great 
work  of  looking  after  the  stranded  refugees. 
Troop  movements  demanded  every  engine 
and  car,  so  the  promised  refugee  trains  that 
would  carry  these  poor  folk  to  the  south,  where 
other  Red  Cross  units  were  already  preparing 
to  care  for  them,  were  not  forthcoming.  So 
Madame  Joumet  and  a  half  thousand  others 
found  themselves  in  a  great  damp  railroad 
station,  huddled  together  like  frightened 
sheep. 

Then  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  help  of  its 
allied  organizations,  reached  out  its  great 
gentle  arm  and  brought  these  heart-broken 
people  to  its  breast.  Warm,  cheering  fo<xJ 
found  hungry  mouths;  little  children  and 
babies  reaching  out  thin,  tiny  hands  found 
cups  of  warm  milk  and  cakes  of  chocolate  and 
bread.  Mothers  were  happy  that  they  could 
get  the  mil.k  for  their  babies. 

And  a  hundred  yards  away  in  the  railroad 
yard,  near  the  great  wooden  shed  now  turned 
into  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers,  was 
another  canteen  where  the  soldiers  who  had 
given  so  much  for  the  world  were  fed.  They, 
too,  reached  up  pleading  hands  like  the  little 
children  in  the  station,  and  their  hands  were 
filled  with  precious  cigarettes  and  chocolate 
and  bread. 

Then  finally  the  long  train  of  third  class 
carriages  and  box  cars,  that  was  to  carry  the 
refugees  to  the  south,  chugged  into  the  yard, 
and  again  strong  and  gentle  Red  Cross  arms 


lifted  feeble,  old  women  and  smiling  children 
into  straw  beds. 

"We  of  France  will  never  forget  the  Red 
Cross  of  America,"  whispered  Madame  Joumet. 
Then  she  smiled  and,  shaking  hands,  gathered 
together  her  little  flock  of  kiddies,  with  the  two 
lost  ones,  and  her  precious  bag  of  chickens  and 
the  half  dozen  tiny  bundles  of  treasures,  and 
old  Monsieur  Journct,  and  piled  them  all  into 
the  hard  wooden  benches,  and  passing  out 
carefully  figured  chunks  of  war  bread  settled 
down  for  the  long  ride  to  the  south. 

But  outfin  their  soup  kitchens  close  to  the 
firing  line  the  Red  Cross  civilian  relief  workers 
remained.  They  had  seen  their  long  patient 
endeavors  and  their  months  of  work  snuffed 
out  like  a  candle — and  yet  they  were  not 
discouraged. 

"We're  going  to  start  in  again,"  they  said 
very  quietly  and  sincerely.  "Giving  life  to 
broken  districts — it's  inspiring  work.  Why, 
if  we  knew  it  would  happen  again  we  would 
repeat  it  all  cheerfully  and  happily." 

Ixxjking  back  over  these  terrible  March  days 
one  thinks  of  many  things — helpless,  frightened 
old  women,  little  hungry  children  holding  out 
pleading  hands^the  faith  of  all — wounded 
soldiers  who  could  only  tell  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  nourishing  soup  and  comforting  smokes 
by  the  look  in  their  eyes — a  thousand  pictures 
of  the  crushing  of  a  people  who  can  NOT  be 
crushed. 

It  has  been  worth  while.  Just  what  the 
Red  Cross  and  its  allied  organizations  were 
able  to  do  in  this  retreat  of  the  civilians  alone 
was  worth  all  the  months  of  work  and  heart- 
aches and  discouragements  that  had  been  met 
in  this  wonderful,  inspiring  attempt  to  rebuild 
these  ruined  villages  and  turn  brown,  worthless 
fields  into  growing  green  acres.  It  has  won 
the  heart  of  France  in  a  way  that  even  fighting 
men  could  not  do — it  has  won  faith  in  America. 

Within  the  sound  of  the  guns,  and  almost 
before  the  last  civilian  had  trudged  his  way 
out  of  the  districts,  plans  were  formed  to 
start  rebuilding  anew  in  other  departments  of 
France  as  dangerous  and  as  uncertain  as  these 
first  were.  And  should  the  Boche  by  some 
chance  overrun  these  and  trample  down  the 
homes  and  hopes  of  other  courageous  thousands 
this  new  work,  too.  will  be  worth  while: 
the  Hun  may  trample  down  the  harvest  in 
the  fields  but  America  will  reap  the  love  and 
faith  of  France — ^and  that  will  be  quite  enough* 


Fly— the  Germans  are  Coming! 

The  appalling  cry  that  ran  through  Picardy  in  the 
first  days  of  the  German  Drive 
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of  liif-siix-k  s.ive  ihdr  slock  and  ihcir  household  goods  at  iht  s; 


DIE  KOAD  OK  SORROWS 
Ffench  pcasaats  who  last  year  returned  to  their  bonies  are  driven  to  the  road  again  by  the  on-coming  Germans 
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British  heavy  guns  going  forward  ii 
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"The  Fool  Hath 
Said—" 

By  Coningsby  Dawson,  C.F.J. 

Authoi  of  "Carry  '  n,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  etc. 
lUustr.ited  by   PAUL  STAHR 


^ONINGSB  Y  DAIVSON  is  to  ui  an  American;  be  has  lived  here  /or  matty  years;  he  won  his 
spurs  as  a  writer  here.  But  in  reality  be  is  an  Englishman  and  an  Oxford  man,  and  the  war 
called  him  strongly  in  the  first  days.  As  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  affairs,  he  enlisted,  went 
to  Ottawa  to  a  military  training  camp,  was  given  a  commission  and  then  sailed  for  immediate  ser- 
vice in  France. 

He  fought  with  the  Canadians  in  the  big  offensives  on  the  Somme;  at  the  end  of  June,  tgtj,  be 
was  wounded  in  the  fierce  struggle  before  Lens.  For  a  time  there  was  danger  that  his  right  arm  would 
have  to  be  amputated.  His  letters  to  bis  family  in  America  were  gathered  into  a  noble  little 
volume,  the  widely  popular  "Carry  On". 

He  is  now  back  at  the  front.  Out  of  his  recent  experiences  in  England  and  here  in  America  he 
was  mooed  to  write  this  needed  piece  of  direct  talk  from  one  who  knows  to  those  who  do  not  realise. 


I  AM  not  writing  this  paper  for  the  con- 
scious fool,  but  for  his  self-deceived 
brother  who  considers  himself  very  wise. 
My  hope  is  that  some  persons  may  rec- 
ognize themselves  and  be  provided  with  food 
for  thought.  They  will  usually  be  people 
who  have  contributed  little  to  this  war,  except 
mean  views  and  endless  talk.  Had  they 
shaied  the  sacrifice  of  it,  they  would  have  de- 
veloped within  themselves  the  faculty  for  a 
wider  ^nerosity.  The  extraordinary  thing 
about  generosity  is  its  eagerness  to  recognize 
itself  in  others. 

You  fmd  these  untravelled  critics  and  mis- 
chief-makers on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  most  cases  they  have  no  definite  desire  to 
work  harm,  but  they  have  inherited  cantank- 
erous prejudices  which  date  back  to  the 
Ainerican  Revolution,  and  they  lack  the  vision 
to  perceive  that  this  war,  despite  its  horror  and 


tragedy,  is  the  God-given  chance  of  centuries 
to  re-unite  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  races  of 
the  world  in  a  truer  bond  of  kindness  and  kin- 
ship. If  we  miss  the  chance  we  are  flinging 
in  God's  face  His  splendid  recompense  for 
our  common  heroism. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  merely 
foolish  person  constitutes  as  grave  a  danger  as 
the  deliberate  plotter.  His  Words,  if  they 
are  acid  enough,  are  quoted  and  re-quoted. 
They  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  gaining  in 
authority.  By  the  time  they  reach  the  friendly 
country  at  which  they  are  directed,  they  have 
taken  on  the  appearance  of  an  opinion  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation.  The  Hun  is  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  gossip  for  the  encouraging  of 
divided  counsels  among  his  enemies.  He  in- 
vents a  slander,  pins  it  to  some  racial  grievance, 
confides  it  to  the  fools  among  the  Allies  and 
leaves  them  to  do  the  rest.    Some  c^  them 
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wander  about  in  a  merely  private  capacity, 
nagging  without  knowledge,  depositing  poison, 
breeding  doubts  as  to  integrity,  and  all  the 
while  pretending  to  maintain  a  mildly  impartial 
and  judicial  mental  attitude.  Their  souls 
never  rise  from  the  ground.  Their  brains  are 
gangrenous  with  memories  of  cancelled  malice. 
They  suspect  hero-worship;  it  smacks  to  them 
of  sentiment.  They  examine,  but  never 
praise.  Being  incapable  of  sacrifice,  they  find 
something  meretriciously  melodramaric  about 
men  and  nations  who  are  capable.  Had  they 
lived  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  would 
have  haunted  Calvary  to  discover  fraud. 

Then,  there  are  others,  by  far  more  danger- 
ous. These  make  their  appearance  daily  in 
the  morning  press,  thrusting  their  pessimisms 
across  our  breakfast-tables,  beleaguering  our 
faith  with  ill-natured  judgments  and  querulous 
warnings.  One  of  our  London  dailies,  for 
instance,  specializes  in  annoying  America;  it 
works  as  effectively  to  breed  distrusts  as  if  its 
policy  was  dictated  from  Berlin. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  prolonged  tour 
of  inspection  of  America's  activities  in  France. 


Wherever  I  went  1  heard  nothing  but  un- 
stinted appreciation  of  Great  Britain's  surpas- 
sing gallantry:  "We  never  knew  that  you 
Britishers  were  what  you  are;  you  never  told 
us.  We  had  to  come  over  here  to  find  out." 
When  that  had  been  said  1  always  waited,  for  I 
guessed  the  qualifying  statement  that  would 
follow:  "There's  only  one  thing  that  makes  us 
mad.  Why  the  devil  does  your  censor  allow 
the  P— —  to  sneer  at  us  ever  morning?  Your 
army  doesn't  feel  that  way  toward  us — at 
least,  if  it  ever  did,  it  doesn't  now.  Are  there 
really  people  in  England  who ?" 

At  this  point  I  would  cut  my  questioner 
short :  "  There  are  men  so  short-sighted  in  every 
country  that,  to  warm  their  hands,  they  would 
burn  the  crown  of  thorns.  You  have  them  in 
America,     Such  men  are  not  representative." 

It  was  good  to  hear  them  deriding  the  cari- 
cature of  the  typical  Briton,  which  had  served 
in  their  mental  galleries  as  an  exact  likeness  for 
so  man)'  years.  1 1  was  proof  to  me  that  men  who 
have  endured  the  same  hell  in  a  common  cause 
will  be  nearer  in  spirit,  when  the  war  is  ended, 
than  they  are  to  their  own  civilian  populations. 


A  Tommy  is  readhig  a  paper  iv  a  muddy  Utitch.    Suddenly  he  scowls,  and  calls 
ihc  hloomin'  war  'cause  'e  didn't  get  an  egg  for  breakfast.     Losin'  the  war! 
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The  Fool  Hath  Said- 


lo  his  pal.  "  'Ere  Hill,  listen  to  Kol  this  'ere  cry  baby  says.    'E  thinks  we're  losin 
A  lot  'e  knows  abarl  it.     A  blinkin'  lot  'e's  done  either  to  win  or  lose  it" 


For  in  all  belligerent  countries  there  are 
two  armies  fighting — the  military  and  the 
civilian;  either  can  let  the  other  down.  If  the 
civilian  army  loses  its  morale,  ils  vision,  its 
unselHshness.  and  allows  itself  to  be  out- 
blufTed  by  the  civilian  army  of  Germany,  it 
as  surely  betrays  its  soldiers  as  if  it  joined 
forces  with  the  Hun.  We  execute  soldiers  for 
cowardice:  it's  a  pity  that  the  same  law  does 
not  govern  the  civilian  army.  There  would  be 
a  rapid  revision  in  the  tone  of  more  than  one 
English  and  American  newspaper. 

A  soldier  is  shot  for  cowardice  because  his 
example  is  contaj-ious.  What  can  be  more 
contagious  than  a  panic  statement  or  a  doubt 
daily  reiterated?  Already  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  a  kindlier  feeling  and  certainly 
more  respect  for  a  Bt>chc  who  fights  fianiely, 
than  for  a  Britisher  or  American  who  bickers 
and  sulks  in  comfort.  Only  one  doubt  as  to 
ultimate  victory  ever  assails  the  Western 
Front:  that  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  premature  peace  negotiations  of  the 
civil  populations  it  defends.  Should  that  ever 
happen,  the  Western  Front  would  cease  to  be 


a  mixture  of  French.  Americans,  Canadians, 
Australians,  British  and  Belgians;  it  would  be- 
come a  nation  by  itself,  pledged  to  fight  on  till 
the  ideals  for  which  it  set  out  to  fight  are  defi- 
nitely established. 

We  get  tired  of  reading  speeches  in  which 
civilians  presume  that  the  making  of  peace  is 
in  their  hands.  Ihe  making  may  be,  but  the 
acceptance  is  in  ours.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
love  war  for  war's  sake.  We  love  it  rather 
less  than  the  civilian  does.  When  an  honor- 
able peace  has  been  confirsned,  there  will  be 
no  stauncher  pacifists  than  the  soldiers;  but 
we  reserve  our  pacifism  till  the  war  is  won 
We  shall  be  the  last  people  in  Kur()pe  to  get 
war-weary.  We  started  with  a  vi'^ion— the 
achieving  of  jusiii:e:  we  shall  not  grow  weary 
till  that  vision  has  become  a  reality.  When 
one  has  faced  up  to  an  ultimate  self-ilenial. 
giving  becomes  a  habit.  One  becomes  eager 
to  be  allowed  to  give  all — to  keep  none  of  life's 
small  change.  The  fury  of  an  ideal  enfevers 
us.  Wc  become  fanatical  to  outdo  our  own 
best  records  in  self-surrender.  .Many  of  us. 
if  we  are  alive  when  peace  is  declared,  will  feel 
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an  uneasy  reproach  that  perhaps  we  did  not 
give  enough. 

This  being  the  spirit  of  our  soldiers,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  their  contempt  for  those  civil- 
ians who  go  on  strike,  prate  of  weariness, 
scream  their  terror  when  a  few  Hun  planes  sail 
over  London,  devote  columns  in  their  papers 
to  pin-prick  tragedies  of  food-shortage,  and 
cloud  the  growing  generosity  between  England 
and  America  by  cavilling  criticisms  and  mean 
reflections.  Their  contempt  is  not  that  of  the 
fighter  for  the  man  of  peace,  but  the  scorn  of 
the  man  who  is  doing  his  duty  for  the  shirker. 

THE    FOOD    SLACKER 

A  Tommy  is  reading  a  paper  in  a  muddy 
trench.  Suddenly  he  scowls,  laughs  rather 
fiercely,  and  calls  to  his  pal,  jerking  his  head 
as  a  sign  to  him  to  hurry.  "'Ere  Bill,  listen 
to  wot  this  'ere  cry-baby  says.  'E  thinks 
we're  losin"  the  bloomin'  war  'cause  'e  didn't 
get  an  egg  for  breakfast.  Losin'  the  war! 
A  lot  'e  knows  abart  it.  A  blinkin'  lot  'c's 
done  either  to  win  or  lose  it.  Yus,  I  don't 
think!  Thank  Gawd,  we've  got  none  of  'is 
sort  up  front." 

To  men  who  have  gazed  for  months  with  the 
eyes  of  visionaries  on  sudden  death,  it  comes  as 
a  shock  to  discover  that  back  there,  where  life 
is  so  sweetly  certain,  fear  still  strides  un- 
abashed. They  had  thought  that  fear  was 
dead — stifled  by  heroism.  They  had  believed 
that  personal  littleness  had  given  way  before 
the  magnanimity  of  martyrdom. 

In  this  plea,  then,  for  a  firmer  Anglo- 
American  friendship  I  address  the  civilian 
populations  of  both  countries.  The  fate  of 
such  a  friendship  is  in  their  hands-  In  the 
Eden  of  national  destinies  God  is  walking; 
yet  there  are  those  who  bray  their  ancient 
grievances  so  loudly  that  they  all  but  drown 
the  sound  of  His  footsteps. 

Being  an  linglishman  it  will  be  more  courte- 
ous to  commence  with  the  fools  of  my  own 
flesh  and   blood.     Let  me  paint  a  contrast. 

THE    FINE    MORALS   OF    A.MERICAN    OFFICERS 

Last  October  1  sailed  back  from  New  York 
with  a  company  of  American  officers;  they  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  trained  airmen,  navy 
experts,  and  engineers.  Before  my  departure 
the  extraordinary  sternness  of  America,  her 
keenness  to  rival  her  allies  in  self-denial,  her 
willing  mobilization  of  all  her  resources,  had 
confirmed  my  optimism  gained  in  the  trenches. 


that  the  Allies  must  win;  the  mere  thought  of 
compromise  was  impossible  and  blasphemous. 

This  optimism  was  enhanced  on  the  voyage 
by  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  were  my 
companions.  They  carried  their  spirit  (rf 
dedication  to  an  excess  that  was  almost  irk- 
some. They  refused  to  play  cards.  They 
were  determined  not  to  relax.  Every  minute 
they  could  snatch  was  spent  in  studying  text 
books.  Their  country  had  come  into  the  war 
so  late  that  they  resented  any  moment  lost 
from  making  themselves  proficient.  When 
expostulated  with,  they  explained  themselves 
by  saying,  "When  we've  done  our  bit  it  will 
be  time  to  amuse  ourselves."  They  were  dull 
company,  but,  in  a  time  of  war,  inspiring. 
All  their  talk  was  of  when  they  reached  Eng- 
land. Their  enthusiasm  for  the  Britisher  was 
such  that  they  expected  to  be  swept  into  a 
rarer  atmosphere  by  the  closer  contact  with 
heroism. 

We  had  an  Englishman  with  us — obviously 
a  consumptive.  He  typified  for  them  the 
doggedness  of  British  pluck.  He  had  been 
through  the  entire  song  and  dance  of  the  Mex- 
ican Revolution;  a  dozen  times  he  had  been 
lined  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot.  From  Mex- 
ico  he  had  escaped  to  New  York,  hoping  to 
be  accepted  by  the  British  military  authori- 
ties. Not  unnaturally  he  had  been  rejected. 
The  purpose  of  his  voyage  to  the  Old  Country 
was  to  try  his  luck  with  the  Navy.  He  held 
his  certificate  as  a  highly  qualified  marine 
engineer.  No  one  could  persuade  him  that 
he  was  not  wanted.  "  1  could  last  six  months," 
he  said;  "it  would  be  something.  Heaps  of 
chaps  don't  last  so  long." 

NEARLY    BLIND SEE    WHAT    HE    DID 

This  man,  a  crock  in  every  sense,  hurrying 
back  to  help  his  country,  symbolized  for  every 
American  aboard  the  unconquerable  courage 
of  Great  Britain.  If  you  hadn't  the  full  meas- 
ure of  years  to  give,  give  what  was  left,  even 
though  it  were  but  six  months.  I  may  add 
that  in  England  his  services  were  accepted. 
His  persistence  refused  to  be  disregarded. 
When  red-tape  stopped  his  progress,  he  used 
backstairs  strategy.  No  one  could  bar  him 
from  his  chance  of  serving. 

In  believing  that  he  represented  the  Empire 
at  its  best,  my  Americans  were  not  mistaken. 
There  are  thousands  fighting  to-day  who  share 
his  example.  One  is  an  ex-champion  sculler 
of  Oxford;  even  in  those  days  he  was  blind 


as  1  bat.  His  subsequent  peifoTmance  is 
consistent  with  his  record;  we  always  knew  that 
he  had  guts.  At  the  start  of  the  war,  he  tried 
to  enlist  and  was  turned  down  on  the  score  of 
eyesight.  He  tried  four  times  with  no  better 
result.  The  fifth  time  he  presented  himself 
he  was  fool-proof;  he  had  learnt  the  eyesight 
tests  by  heart.  He  went  out  a  year  ago  as  a 
"one  pip  artist " — a  second  lieutenant.  Within 
ten  months  he  had  become  a  captain  and  was 
acting  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  battalion,  all 
the  other  officers  having  been  killed  or 
wounded.  At  Cambrai  he  did  such  gallant 
work  that  he  was  personally  congratulated  by 
the  general  of  his  division.  These  American 
officers  had  heard  such  stories;  they  regarded 
England  with  a  kind  of  worship.  As  men 
who  hoped  to  be  brave  but  were  untested,  they 
found  something  mystic  and  well  nigh  incred- 
ible in  such  utter  courage.  The  consumptive, 
racing  across  the  Atlantic  that  he  might  do 
stKnething  for  England  before  death  took  him, 
made  this  spirit  real  to  them. 

IN   A   LONDON   CLUB 

We  traveled  to  London  as  a  party  and  there 
for  a  time  we  held  together.  The  night  before 
several  set  out  for  France  we  had  a  fare- 
well gathering.  The  consumptive,  who  had 
just  obtained  his  commission,  was  in  particu- 
larly high  feather:  he  brought  with  him  a 
friend,  a  civilian  official  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
Please  picture  the  group:  all  men  who  had 
oome  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  do  one 
job— men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  flying  ser- 
vice— everyone  in  uniform  except  the  stranger. 

Talk  developed  along  the  line  of  our  absolute 
certainty  as  to  complete  and  final  victory. 
The  civilian  stranger  commenced  to  raise 
his  voice  in  dissent.  We  disputed  his  state- 
ments. He  then  set  to  work  to  run  through 
the  entire  argument  of  pessimism.  America 
was  too  far  away  to  be  effective;  Russia  was 
collapsing;  France  was  exhausted;  England 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  her  endeavor;  Italy 
was  not  united  in  purpose.  On  every  front 
he  saw  a  black  cloud  rising  and  took  a  dyspep- 
tic's delight  in  describing  it  as  a  little  blacker 
than  he  saw  it.  There  was  an  apostolic  zeal 
about  the  man's  dreary  earnestness.  He  spoke 
-  with  that  air  of  superiority  which  is  not  un- 
common with  civilian  Government  officials. 
The  Americans  stared  rather  than  listened; 
this  was  not  the  mystic  and  utter  courage 
iridch  they  had  expected  to  find  well-ni^ 


incredibl&  Their  own  passion  far  out-topped 
it. 

The  argument  reached  a  sudden  climax. 
There  were  wounded  officers  present.  One  of 
them  said,  "  You  wouldn't  speak  that  way  if 
you  had  the  foggiest  conception  of  the  kind 
of  chaps  we  have  in  the  trenches." 

"  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  they  are," 
the  pessimist  replied  intolerantly.  "I'm  ask- 
ing you  to  face  facts.  Because  you've  suc- 
ceeded in  an  attack,  you  soldiers  seem  to 
think  that  the  war  is  ended.  You  base  your 
arguments  all  the  time  on  your  little  local 
knowledge  of  your  own  particular  front." 

THE    SLACKER    GETS    HIS 

The  discussion  ceased  abruptly.  Everyone 
sprang  up.  Voices  strove  together  in  advising 
their  "facer  of  facts"  to  get  into  khaki  and  to 
go  where  he  could  obtain  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  little  local  knowledge — perhaps,  a.  few 
wounds  as  well.  His  presence  was  dishon- 
orable—-contaminating.  We  filed  out  and 
left  him  silting  humped  in  a  chair,  looking 
puzzled  and  pathetic,  murmuring,  "  But  1 
thought  1  was  among  friends," 

My  last  clear-cut  recollection  is  of  a  chubby 
young  American  naval  airman  standing  over 
him,  with  clenched  fists,  passionately  in- 
structing him  in  the  spiritual  geography  of 
America. 

That's  one  type  of  fool :  the  type  who  special- 
izes in  catastrophe;  the  type  who  in  eternally 
facing  up  to  facts,  takes  no  account  of  that 
magic  quality,  courage,  which  can  make  one 
man  more  terrible  than  an  army;  the  type  who 
is  so  profoundly  well-informed  about  externals 
that  he  ignores  the  mightiness  of  soul  that  can 
remould  externals  to  spiritual  purposes.  Were 
I  a  German,  the  spectacle  of  that  solitary  con- 
sumptive leaving  the  climate  which  meant  life 
to  him  and  hastening  home  to  give  just  six 
months  of  service  to  his  country,  would  be 
more  menacing  than  the  loss  of  an  entire  corps 
frontage. 

DIRECT    FROM    HUNLAND 

And  there's  the  type  who  can't  forget;  he 
suffers  from  a  fundamental  lack  of  generosity. 
The  Englishman  of  this  type  can't  refrain  from 
quoting  such  phrases  as  "Too  proud  to  fight," 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  His  American 
counterpart  insists  that  he  is  not  fighting  for 
Great  Britain,  but  for  the  French.  He  makes 
himself  offensive  by  silly  talk  about  sbter  re- 
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publics,  implying  that  all  other  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment are  essentially  tyrannical.  He  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  mention  Lafayette, 
assuming  that  one  Frenchman  is  worth  ten 
Britishers.  A  very  gross  falsehood  is  fre- 
quently on  the  lips  of  this  sort  of  man;  he 
doesn't  know  where  he  picked  it  up  and  has 
never  troubled  to  test  its  accuracy.  I  can  tell 
him  where  it  originaeed;  at  Berlin  in  the  bureau 
for  Hun  propaganda. 

Every  time  he  utters  it  he  is  helping  the 
enemy.  This  falsehotid  is  to  the  effect  that 
Great  IJritain  has  conserved  her  man-power; 
that  in  the  early  days  she  let  Frenchmen  do 
the  fighting  and  that  now  she  is  marking 
time  till  Americans  are  ready  to  die  in  her 
stead.  The  statement  is  so  stupendously  un- 
true that  it  goes  unheeded  by  those  who  know 
the  empty  homes  of  England  or  have  witnessed 
the  gallantry  of  our  piled-up  dead. 

ANOTHER    KIND   OF    FOOL 

Then  there's  the  jealous  fool — the  fool  who 
in  England  will  see  no  reason  why  this  paper 
should  have  been  written.  His  line  of  argu- 
ment will  be,  "  We've  been  in  this  war  for  more 
than  three  years.  We've  done  everything  that 
America  is  doing;  because  she's  new  to  the 
game,  we're  doing  it  much  better.  We  don't 
want  any  one  to  appreciate  us;  so  why  go 
praising  her?"  Precisely.  Why  be  decent? 
Why  seek  out  affections?  Why  be  pohte 
or  kindly?  Why  not  be  automatons?  I  sup- 
pose the  answer  is,  "  Because  we  happen  to  be 
men,  and  are  privileged  temporarily  to  be 
playing  in  the  r61e  of  heroes.  The  heroic 
spirit  rather  educates  one  to  hold  out  the  hand 
to  new  arrivals  of  the  same  sort." 

There  is  one  type  of  fool,  exclusively  Amer- 
ican, whose  stupidity  arises  from  love  and 
tenderness.  Very  often  she  is  a  woman.  She 
had  been  responsible  for  the  arrival  in  France 
of  a  number  of  narrow-minded  and  well- 
intentioned  persons;  their  errand  is  to  investi- 
gate vice  conditions  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
This  suspicion  of  the  women  at  home  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  men  in  the  field,  is 
directly  traceable  to  reports  of  the  debasing 
inlluences  of  war  set  in  circulation  bv  the  anti- 


militarists.  1  want  to  say  emphatically  that 
cleaner,  more  earnest,  better  protected  troops 
than  those  from  the  United  States  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  Both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  their  Puritanism  has 
created  a  deep  impression.  By  their  idealism 
they  have  made  their  power  felt;  they  are  men 
with  a  vision  in  their  eyes,  who  have  traveled 
three  thousand  miles  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with 
death.  That  those  for  whom  they  are  pre- 
pared to  die  should  suspect  them  is  a  degrading 
disloyalty.  That  trackers  should  be  sent  after 
them  from  home  to  pick  up  clues  to  their  un- 
worlhiness  is  sheeriy  damnable.  To  disparage 
the  heroism  of  other  nations  is  bad  enough; 
to  distrust  the  heroes  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  attributing  to  them  lower  than  civilian 
moral  standards,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
est treachery  and  ingratitude. 

flere,  then,  are  some  of  the  sample  fools 
to  whom  this  article  is  addressed.  The  list 
could  be  indefinitely  lengthened.  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  'There  is  no  God.'" 
He  says  it  in  many  ways  and  takes  a  long 
while  in  saying  it;  but  the  denying  of  God  is 
usually  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  con- 
versation. He  denies  the  vision  of  God  in  his 
fellow-men  and  fellow-nations  even  when  the 
spikes  of  the  Cross  are  visibly  tearing  wounds 
m  their  feet  and  hands. 

THE   MASTER  OP   HIS  SOUL 

Life  has  swung  back  to  a  primitive  decision 
since  the  war  commenced.  The  decision  is 
the  same  for  both  men  and  nations.  They 
can  choose  tht,  world  or  achieve  their  own  souls. 
They  cat  casi  mercenary  lots  for  the  raiment 
of  a  crucified  righteousness  or  take  up  their 
martyrdom  as  disciples.  Those  men  and  na- 
tions who  have  been  disciples  together  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remain  friends  when  the  trag- 
edy is  ended.  What  the  fool  says  in  his  heart 
at  this  present  moment  is  not  of  any  lasting 
importance.  There  will  always  be  those  who 
mock,  offering  vinegar  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
and  taunting.  "If  thou  be  what  thou  say- 

est '■     But    in    the   comradeship  of  the 

twilit  walk  to  Rmmaus  neither  the  foc4  nor 
the  mocker  are  remembered. 


The  Red  Cross 
in  Japan 

By  a  Field  Officer  to  the  Orient  of  The  American  Red  Cross 


'THROUGH  Ihe  i^lh  Division  the  American  Red  Cross  extends  its  slrengthening  and  appealing 
arms  io  Americans  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Under  it  are  all  the  chapters  outside  oj  the 
United  Stales,  fyherever  there  are  groups  of  our  citizens  in  South  America,  Cuba,  China.  Japan, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  they  are  being  formed  into  active  branches  under  Ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
Cutler,  head  of  the  division.  The  writer  of  Ibis  article  made  a  circle  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  far 
the  I4tb  Division  establishing  new  chapters  and  taking  encouraging  messages  to  the  far-spread  groups. 
He  visited  Japan  and  there  be  was  welcomed  by  the  distinguished  officials  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross.  Their  practical  offers  of  co-operation  with  us  is  a  proof  that  the  common  symbol  and  com- 
mon creed  of  the  world-wide  Red  Cross  is  a  fresh  basis  for  the  strengthening  of  internatiotial  ties. 


A  FTER  one  has  been  working  in  the 
/\  hectic  atmosphere  of  the  Red  Cross 
/  V  Headquarters  in  Washington,  in  new 
and  half-finished  building's  erected  almost 
overnight,  with  various  annexes  and  mis- 
cdlaneous  offices  hastily  brought  into  service, 
it  is  something  of  a  change  to  find  oneself 
in  Tokyo  entering  a  great  dignifieii  brick 
structure  which  is  the  home  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross.  With  Ihem  it  is  as  if  the 
establishment  were  fully  completed,  with 
smooth-running  machinery;  while  we  have 
been  setting  up  the  plant,  building  a  great 
organization,  and  doing  a  busine<is  of  gigantic 
proportions — all  at  the  same  time  and  with 
almost  incredible  results.  In  Japan  everything 
is  stately;  the  building  has  great  rooms  for 
receptions,  for  dinners,  for  mcetinf^s.  apart- 
ments for  officials:  and  the  business  seems  t« 
go  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  running  forever. 
Even  the  attendant  at  the  door  receives  you 
with  a  quiet  and  respectful  demeanor  which 
makes  you  realize  that  )ou  arc  in  an  Oriental 
country;  and  as  you  go  up  the  great  steps  to 
meet  the  officials,  you  arc  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  such  an  organization  as  this  has 
been  gradually  attaining  its  present  efficiency 
through  the  efforts  of  years  and  years. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate — as   I  was — to  be 


invited  to  meet  the  President.  Baron  Ishiguro; 
the  Vice-President.  Mr.  Hirayama;  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Togo,  as  a  representative  of  a 
sister  society  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away,  you  wilt  be  received  with  great  cordial- 
ity. Mr.  Togo,  the  Secretary,  will  talk  to 
you  in  perfect  English,  and  act  as  interpreter 
for  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

All,  or  nearly  all  of  them  have  visited  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  know  much  more 
about  The  American  Red  Cross  than  we  know 
about  The  Japanese  Red  Cross.  Again,  you 
are  impressed  with  the  quiet  orderliness  as 
compared  with  the  hurly-burly  of  the  scores 
of  offices  at  home,  with  a  telephone  ringing 
at  every  desk,  employees  running  in  and  out. 
and  hosts  of  visitors. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  arrive  on 
a  meeting  day,  we  will  say.  of  the  committee 
of  ladies  of  the  Society,  you  may  have  the 
pleasant  experience  of  attending  a  Japanese 
affair  which  has  all  the  charm  of  a  children's 
party  as  well  as  an  official  function.  The 
Japanese  know  well  how  to  play  and  to  enjoy 
the  things  which  are  simple  and  natural. 
For  instance,  at  cherry-blossom  time  each 
year  the  annual  meeting  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion is  held  in  Shiba  Park,  and  from  ^0,000 
to  40.000  members  attend.     Here  they  listen 
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to  speeches  and  enjoy  nature  at  the  same  career;  of  the  great  things  that  had  been  done 

time,  in  the  Japanese  springtime  when  the  in  the  wars  with  China  and  Russia;  we  had 

world  is  at  its  best.  heard  stories  that  Japan  had  succeeded  in 

People  who  acclaim  their  wisdom  about  preventing  enteric  fever  and  the  diseases  which 

Oriental  customs  and  manners  have  been  writ-  most  countries  suffer  from  in  war.     Many  tales 


ing  books  for  many 
years  about  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  Oriental 
character,  and  of  the 
characteristic  of  con- 
cealing from  the  visi- 
tor what  is  most 
strongly  in  their 
minds.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  found 
none  of  this  with  the 
officers  of  The  Japa- 
nese Red  Cross.  We 
had  many  meetings, 
and  we  met  each  other 
with  a  frankness  and 
practical  directness 
which  was  refreshing. 

Baron  Ishiguro.who 
is  the  President  of  this 
great  organization,  is 
a  quiet  gentleman,  a 
Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army,  now  retired. 
He  does  not  speak 
English,  but  he  under- 
stands much  that  is 
said,  and  of  course  is 
aFrench  scholar.  One 
is  impressed  in  meet- 
ing official  Japan  with 
how  much  more  these 
men  know  about  our 
country  than  we  know 
about  theirs.  Many 
of  them  have  been 
educated  in  theUnittd 
Slates  or  Furope:  and 
although  the  commun- 
ication between  Japan 
and  our  own  land  is 
b\no  means  adequate, 
and  in  these  degener- 
ate times  the  mail  from 
Washington  to  7"okyo 
lakes  from  a  month  to  six  week; 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  what   i: 

Before  leaving  home  we  had  attempted  to 


1-h.iIohy  Ellin  Nile's  Snv: 

Baron  Ishiptro.  the  President  of  the  Japa- 
nese Red  Cross,  is  a  quiet  gentleman,  c 
retired  Surgeon-General  oj  the  Army 

he>'  arc 

going  on. 


have  been  told  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  med- 
ical staff;  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  sanitary 
arrangements;  andthe 
real  effectiveness  of 
their  whole  organiza- 
tion; but  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to 
find  that  the  Society 
had  nearly  two  million 
members;  that  it  has 
been  actively  at  work 
for  over  thirty  years 
improving  and  per- 
fecting its  buildings, 
hospitals,  and  store- 
houses in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire.  In 
1916  it  had  come  to 
a  position  which  was 
unique  at  that  time 
among  the  Red  Cross 
associations  of  the 
world — larger  mem- 
bership, very  perfect 
organization,  many 
things  undertaken, 
and  the  ability  to  face 
any  emergency, 
whether  war  or  civil 
relief,  with  a  serious- 
ness of  preparation 
quite  beyond  the  work 
of  other  societies  of 
its  kind,  as  well  be- 
fitted a  society  which 
had  gone  through  the 
fire  of  two  great  wars. 
It  is  interesting  to 
look  for  a  moment 
from  Japan's  eyes  as 
they  see  the  rise  of 
their  vigorous  sister. 
The  American  Red 
Cross.  Less  than  two  years  ago  they  knew  that 
the  Washington  Headquarters  counted  among 
its  members  perhaps  50,000;  they  had  the  great- 


gather  some  knowledge  of  what  the  Japanese     est  admiration  and  friendliness  for  the  spirit 
Red  Cross  was  like.    We  knew  vaguely  of  its     shown  by  The  American  Red  Cross,  and  ex- 
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The  -Ki'f.u  Miini"  illiiimuiily).  .•m-  of  Ihc  hc.<  hospUdl  ships  Mon.Kini;  h  the  J.ip(iu.s.-  Red  Crosi 


A  _criiir.il  mdhiii ,-/  ihr  J^p.unir  Rrd  Cross  at  Tokyo 
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The  Jdpiiiicse  Red  Cross  llospiluJ /or  the  D:'partmciil  of  Mie 


The  Japanese  Red  Cross  Hospital  Jor  the  Deparlment  oj  Ehime 
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changed  many  messages  with  President  Taft. 
with  Miss  Boardman,  and  with  the  American 
officials  from  time  to  time.  Quite  suddenly, 
and  with  little  warning,  they  heard  that  the 
membership  had  risen  to  1,000,000.  Only  a 
few  months  later  it  was  said  that  The  American 
Red  Cross  had  5,000,000  members.  The 
news  came,  also,  that  we  had  raised  in  a 
week  5100,000,000;  and  they  were  asking 
themselves  and  visitors  from  America  how  it 
was  possible  that  such  magic  growth  could 
be  accomplished,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  over 
night.  During  their  years  of  growth  and  effort 
they  had  developed  a  machine  which  worked 
smoothly  and  powerfully.  By  what  means 
had  an  organiiation  of  so  much  greater  volume 
been  brought  together  without  all  this  pre- 
liminary work  running  through  the  years? 
This  they  could  not  understand. 

Your  Field  Representative  arrived  in  Tokyo 
early  in  January,  and  nearly  froze  to  death. 
He  had  always  heard  of  Japan  as  a  land  of 
blossoms  and  found  it  uncommonly  cold. 
When  he  had  his  first  conference  with  the 
Japanese  officials,  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  cable 
saying  that  the  Christmas  drive  had  increased 
the  membership  16,000,000,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  22,000,000.  The  American  who  travels 
in  the  Orient,  one  notices,  is  not  entirely  able 
to  overcome  the  national  habit  of  indulging 
in  the  fine  old  American  indoor  sport  of  brag- 
ging. With  a  cablegram  imparting  this  glori- 
ous news  it  was  difficult  to  retain  the  modest 
demeanor  which  should  be  the  first  essential 
of  a  representative  from  a  Western  land.  We 
realized  this,  and  decided  that  we  would  not 
yield  to  this  temptation  of  bragging,  but  we 
failed. 

A  little  later  we  attended  a  most  delightful 
and  charming  Red  Cross  tea  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Princesses;  and  here,  again,  we 
knew  that  it  was  important  that  we  maintain 
that  modesty  for  which  our  country  should  be 
famous,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  say 
nothing  to  indicate  that  we  were  proud  of  the 
latest  achievements  nf  The  American  Red 
Cross,     But  again  wc  failed.  i 

It  is  hard  to  get  people  to  read  statistics, 
but  since  some  have  been  given  already,  it 
will  do  us  gixxl  to  turn  for  a  minute  to  the 
history  of  the  institution  built  up  by  our 
Oriental  friends — which  is  issued  in  attractive 
bulletins,  each  bulletin  covering  several  years. 
The  volumes  are  five  in  number,  printed  in 
English,  and  charmingly  and  quaintly  written. 


They  tell  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  achieve- 
ments running  back  to  1885;  and  describe 
the  building  up  of  the  idea,  through  the  war 
with  Russia  and  the  war  with  China;  of  the 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  the 
American  nurses  who  went  to  help  out  in  those 
times  of  misery  in  Japan  and  Russia,  as  they 
have  gone  to  help  in  Belgium  and  France, 
These  nurses  were  offered  payment  for  their 
services  by  the  War  Department,  which  one 
is  proud  to  see  was  returned  to  Japan,  with 
the  explanation  that  they  had  come  to  help 
without  pay.  You  find  here  the  record  of  the 
beginning  of  the  plan  to  stamp  out  tuberculo- 
sis, the  relief  of  prisoners,  and  all  the  familiar 
things  which  we  are  struggling  through  to-day 
and  which  Japan  went  through  years  ago. 

But  to  get  over  these  statistics;  the  latest  fig- 
ures may  not  appear  to  be  so  great  in  compari- 
son with  the  situation  which  exists  in  this  world 
war;  but  it  is  right  to  remember  that  the  num- 
bers mentioned  refer  to  a  time  when  Japan 
was  far  removed  from  the  battlefield.  Still 
we  read  of  two  splendid  hospital  ships,  named 
Haknai  Mam  (Philanthropy)  and  Kosai  Maru 
(Humanity),  of  126  relief  detachments  con- 
sisting of  trained  nurses  and  trained  assistants; 
of  197  physicians  organized  and  working;  of 
330  head  nurses;  of  5,000  trained  nurses  and 
their  attendants:  of  surgical  instruments  in 
proper  units  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the 
storehouses  all  over  Japan,  with  bandages, 
hospital  appliances,  stretchers,  ambulances, 
etc.  Then  there  are  naval  hospitals  and  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  stories  of  what  The  Japa- 
nese Red  Cross  has  contributed  in  bandages, 
in  drugs  and  medical  supplies  of  various  kinds 
to  their  Allies,  even  to  10.000  pounds  of  Japa- 
nese tea  sent  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  Society. 

Another  one  of  their  activities  is  taking  care 
of  what  they  call  the  natural  calamities;  viz., 
the  earthquakes  and  fires  and  disasters.  Of 
these,  in  iQiCalone  there  were  146,  the  patients 
numbering  nearly  3.000;  and  although  possibly 
it  is  not  exclusively  a  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
SocieI\',  Japan  shows  a  forehandedness  which 
may  well  be  studied  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  everyone  knows,  Japan  is  an  earthquake 
country.  The  Scientific  Department,  which 
has  for  its  aim  in  life  forecasting  earthquakes, 
has  saved  thousands  of  lives.  The  last  great 
earthquake  was  foreseen  before  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  its  power,  and  90,000  people 
were  removed  from  the  danger  zone,  with  a 
loss  of  only  a  few  lives.    Had  it  occurred  in 


deaths. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  money  was  sent 
from  our  own  national  Red  Cross  in  the  cases 
of  the  famines  in  the  northeast  provinces  of 
Japan.  Some  $500,000  was  contributed  then 
to  relieve  suffering.  And  in  1906  the  reverse 
was  the  case,  when  forty-eight  provinces  of 
Japan  and  Formosa  sent  for  the  relief  of  the 
stricken  people  in  San  Francisco  the  sum  of 
over  315,000  yen  [a  yen  is  equivalent  to 
49t  cents  in  American  money],  which  was 
acknowledged  by  The  American  Red  Cross 
at  that  time. 

Their  quiet  effectiveness,  brought  about 
without  stress  or  strain,  or  any  sign  of 
rush  or  hurry,  deeply  impresses  one  in  the 
study  of  the  Japanese  and  their  institution. 
Their  membership  campaigns  are  not  so  differ- 
ent from  ours.  The  annual  membership  is 
3  yen,  or^i-so;  then  there  is  a  life  membership 
of  25  yen,  or  §12. 50;  for  1,000  yen,  or  S500, 
one  becomes  a  special  member;  and  for  every 
class  there  are  beautiful  decorations  indicating 
one's  standing.  Honorary  memberships  are 
given  for  special  services,  and  are  presented 
by  the  Council.    The    President   and  \ice- 


.the  Society  is  very  great.  Foreigners,  too, 
are  welcomed,  and  pay  suitable  dues,  and  the 
form  of  membership  application  says:  "As  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  philanthroptcal 
principles  of  your  Society,  1  beg  to  offer  myself 
as  a  member,"  In  one  of  the  reports  one  reads 
of  a  chapter  effort  to  gain  members  in  Man- 
churia which  sounds  almost  like  an  American* 
"drive,"  where  many  Chinamen  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  Almost  all,  if  not  all, 
of  the  officers  have  had  some  governmental 
position,  and  the  whole  institution  is  closely 
connected  with  the  War  Department. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  they  welcome  the  ide.i  of  co-operating 
with  us.  They  are  already  beginning  to  send 
over  supplies  to  the  Front,  not  only  direct, 
but  through  our  organization — which  the 
President  modestly  says  in  a  letter  amount, 
to  use  an  old  Japanese  proverb,  to  "  Less  than 
a  hair  out  of  nine  cows."  Baron  Ishiguroadds: 
"  I  feel  as  if  1  am  working  with  you  in  the  same 
room  for  the  same  cause  of  humanity.  .  .  The 
spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  has  no  boundary  of 
State,  neither  has  it  any  religious  prejudice, 
nor  any  racial  distinction." 


The  Prayer  of  the  Bell 


"There's  a  little  town  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  Birmingham  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  called  Verbena.  The  town 
is  well  named.  It  is  redolent  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Southern  flower.  It  is  peopled  by 
simple  farmer  folk.  Some  substantial  citizens 
of  Montgomery  keep  summer  homes  there. 
There  are  few  sfmnds  about  the  place.  An 
occasional  mule  team  rattles  down  a  red  clay 
road  drawing  an  empty  wagon  to  the  general 
stores,  or  bumps  pleasantly  back  toward  the 
Chilton  County  hills.  Occasionally  a  gentle 
wind  causes  the  leaves  of  the  oak  trees  that 
shade  the  town  to  sigh  one  of  those  sighs  of 
content  that  men  breathe  after  a  goixi  meal 
or  a  good  sermon  or  a  well  rendered  piece  of 
music.  It's  as  peaceful  a  place  as  can  be 
found  in  Alabama  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  seems  modelled  after  Goldsmith's 
'Sweet  Auburn.' 

"There's  a  new  sound  there  now.    It  is  the 


Angelus  of  Strife.  It  calls  the  people  of  Ver- 
bena not  only  to  worship,  but  to  deeds.  Every 
afternoon  at  six  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  Verbena 
church  rings.  It  continues  to  ring  for  two 
minutes,  and  while  its  bra/:en  song  is  Kfted  the 
people  of  Verbena  stand  and  pray.  When  the 
sound  begins  the  observance  c)f  ils  call  is 
universal.  Men  halt  in  the  street.  Wagons 
are  pulled  up  im  the  road.  Women  rise  fron 
their  knitting  or  pause  in  (heir  cookery — -for 
they  have  early  siippi-rs  in  Verbena.  The 
pliiwman  halts  his  work  and  each  repeats  the 
pra\'er.  Verbena  calls  it  '"I'he  l'ra\er  of  the 
Bell,'  and  it  is  said  that  men  whu  have  never 
been  known  to  pray  before,  answer  its  call 
dutifully.  With  heads  uncovered  and  bowed, 
each  man,  each  woman,  each  child,  each  saint 
and  each  sinner  repeat  these  words: — 

'God  bless  our  Pre.sident,  our  Scj|Ji:;rs. 
our  Nation,  and  guide  them  to  Victory.'" 


The  Red  Cross  Spirit  Speaks 


Words  by  John  H.  Fi 


Music  by  Horatio  Parkek 


The  Red  Cross  Spirit  Speaks 


=g=j^-^^^=g; 


■    do  -   ra'i     thore,      With    Koa  •    pi  -  iml  ■   1*r 
«.  Tht   crou    Tihich  «>       my         ann       1        far,  '    The     flag     which  o'tr      mf 

-^_j^.--^  ^ , '  .'j  -' ^ 


^ 


kniEhli       I        bore      Tl)e      finl 
on  rheit  ruuiiili      Of       MJn 


isi::h5b;Wit:Ssj^5g=^^ 


b.iii      V/bo 


O  rerf  *v  r*?  ".  /F.  fi"y  Co.   PuHuiiJ  h 


Quick  Work 

Ricky-Ticky — in  his  airplane — encounters  three  Huns 

By  Boyd  Cable 

.Aurhfjr  f.f  "IJer««n  rhe  Lint;.*'  ■'Art:-jn  Front."  tic. 


Illustrated  by  JOHN'  O.  TODAHL 


IT  IS  difTicult,  if  not  indeed  imp<jssib!e,  to 
convey  in  wirds  what  is  pi^rhaps  the  most 
breath-catchinf^  wonder  of  air-fiyhtin;; 
work,  the  furious  ipeed,  the  whirling  rush, 
the  sheer  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  fight- 
ing machines,  and  the  incredible  quickness  of 
a  pilot's  brain,  hand,  and  eye  to  handle  and 
mana-uvre  a  machine,  and  aim  and  shoot  a 
gun  under  these  speed  omditions.  1  can  only 
ask  you  to  try  to  remember  that  a  modern 
fast  scfjut  is  capable  of  flyinf^  at  well  over  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  on  the  level,  ^.nd 
at  double  that  (one  may  not  be  tf)r»  exact)  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  that  in  such  a  fif^ht 
as  1  am  going  to  try  to  describe  here  the  ma- 
chines were  moving  at  anything  between  these 
speeds.  If  you  can  bear  this  in  mind,  or  even 
rejli/.e  it — I  am  speaking  to  the  non-flying 
reader — you  will  begin  to  understand  what 
airmen-<i'-war  work  is,  to  believe  what  a  pilot 
once  said  of  air  fighting:  "  You  don't  get  time 
to  think.     If  you  stop  to  think,  you'rn  dead." 

When  the  Might  of  half  a  dozen  scout  ma- 
chines was  getting  ready  to  start  un  the  usual 
"offensive  patrol"  over  Ilunland.  one  of  the 
pilots,  "Kicky-'l'icky"  b>'  popular  name, 
had  some  slight  trouble  with  his  engine.  It 
was  nothing  much,  a  mere  reluctance  to  start 
up  easilv,  and  .since  he  did  «et  hi;r  going  before 
the  flight  was  readv  to  take  olf,  he  naturally 
went  up  with  it.  lie  had  a  little  mi>re  trouble 
in  the  upward  climb  to  gain  a  height  suflicienl 
for  ihe  patrol  when  it  crossed  the  line  to  stand 
the  Usual  respectable  cliance  of  successfully 
iVAySw^  Ihe  usual  "Archie"  shells. 

Kickv,  however,  niana;;ni  to  nurse  her  up 
wi-ll  enough  to  keep  his  place  in  thi-  formation, 
and  was  ^till  in  place  when  ihi'v  sLirted  across 


the  fines.  Before  thiiy  were  far  over  Hunland 
he  knew  that  his  engine  was  missing  again 
occasionally,  and  was  not  pulling  as  she  ought 
to,  and  from  a  glance  at  his  indicators  and  a 
figuring  of  speeil.  height,  and  engine  revolu- 
tions was  fairh'  certain  that  he  was  going 
almost  full  out  to  keep  up  with  the  other  ma- 
chines, which  were  flying  easily  and  well  «-ithin 
their  speed. 

This  was  where  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
wise  to  have  thrown  up  and  rerurncd  to  his 
'drome.  He  hung  on  in  the  hope  that  the  en- 
gine would  pick  up  again — as  engines  have  an 
unaccountable  way  of  doing — and  even  tt+ien 
he  found  himself  dropping  back  out  of  pla'" 
in  the  formation  he  still  stuck  to  it  and  fo 
lowed  on.  I  le  knew  the  risk  of  this;  knew  thai 
the  straggler,  the  lame  duck,  the  unsupported 
machine  is  just  exactly  what  the  Hun  flyer 
is  always  on  the  look  out  for;  knew.  tix).  that 
his  Flight-Ojmmandcr  before  they  had  started 
had  warned  him  (seeing  the  trouble  he  was 
having  to  start  up)  that  if  he  had  any  bother  in 
the  air  or  could  not  keep  place  in  the  formation 
to  pull  out  and  return.  Altogether,  then,  the 
trouble  that  swooped  down  on  him  was  his 
own  fault,  and  you  can  blame  him  for  it  if  you 
like.  But  if  you  do  you'll  have  to  blame  a 
g(MKi  many  other  pilots  who  carry  on,  and  in 
spite  of  the  risk,  do  their  best  to  put  through 
the  job  they  are  on.  He  finally  decided — he 
kioked  at  the  clock  fixed  in  front  of  him  to  set 
a  time  and  found  it  showed  just  over  one 
minute  to  twelve— in  one  minute,  at  noon 
exactly,  if  his  engine  had  not  steadied  down 
to  work,  he  would  turn  back  for  home. 

At  that  precise  moment — and  this  was  the 
first  warning  he  had  that  there  were  Huns 


about — he  heard  a  terocious  rattle  of  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  streaking  flame 
and  smoke  from  the  tracer  bullets  whipping 
past  him.  The  Huns,  three  of  them  and  all 
fast  fighting  scouts,  had  seen  him  coming, 
had  probably  watched  him  drop  back  out  of 
place  in  the  flight,  had  kept  carefully  between 
him  and  the  sun  so  that  his  glances  round  and 
back  had  failed  to  spot  them  in  the  glare,  and 
had  then  dived  headlong  on  him,  firing  as  they 
came. 

They  were  coming  down  on  him  from  astern 
and  on  his  right  side,  or,  as  the  Navals  would 
put  it,  on  his  starboard  quarter,  and  they  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
off  when  Ricky  first  looked  round  and  saw 
them.  His  first  and  most  natural  impulse 
was  to  get  clear  of  the  bullets  that  were  spitting 
round  and  over  him,  and  in  two  swift  motions 
he  had  opened  his  engine  full  out,  thrust 
his  nose  a  little  down,  and  was  off  full  pelt. 
Promptly  the  three  astern  swung  a  little, 
opened  out  as  they  wheeled,  dropped  their 
noses,  and  came  after  Ricky,  still  a  little  above 
him,  and  so  fairly  astern  that  only  the  centre 
one  could  keep  a  sustained  accurate  fire  on  him. 
(A  scout's  gun  being  fixed  and  shooting  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  propeller — gun  and 
engine  being  synchronized  so  as  to  allow  the 
bullet  to  pass  out  as  the  blade  is  clear  of  the 
muzzle — ^means  that  the  machine  itself  must 
be  aimed  at  the  target  for  the  bullets  to  hit, 
and  two  outer  machines  of  the  three  could 
only  so  aim  their  machines  by  pointing  their 
noses  to  converge  on  the  centre  one— a  risky 
manoeuvre  with  machines  traveling  at  some- 
where about  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.) 

But  the  fire  of  that  centre  one  was  too 
horribly  close  for  endurance,  and  Ricky  knew 
that  although  his  being  end-on  made  him  the 
smaller  target,  it  also  made  his  machine  the 
more  vulnerable  to  a  raking  shot  which,  pierc- 
ing him  fore  and  aft.  could  not  well  fail  to  hit 
petrol  tank,  or  engine,  or  some  other  vital  spot. 
He  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  shooting 
back,  because,  being  a  single-seater  scout  him- 
self, his  two  guns  were  trained  one  to  shoot 
straight  forward  through  the  propeller,  the 
other,  mounted  on  the  top  plane  on  a  curved 
mount  which  allowed  the  gun  to  be  grasped 
b>'  the  handle  above  his  head  and  pulled  back 
and  down,  to  shoot  from  direct  ahead  to 
straight  up?    Neither  could  shoot  backward. 

Ricky,  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  over, 
had  gauged  the  situation,  and  this,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  was  dangerous  if  not  desperate. 
He  had  dropped  back  and  back  from  the  flight, 
until  now  they  were  something  like  a  mile 
ahead  of  him.  A  mile,  it  is  true,  does  not  take 
a  modern  machine  long  to  cover,  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  does  an  air  battlj 
take  long  to  fight,  especially  with  odds  of  three 
to  one.  With  those  bullets  sheeting  past  him 
and  already  beginning  to  rip  and  crack  through 
his  wings,  any  second  might  see  the  end  of 
Ricky.  It  was  no  use  thinking  longer  of  run- 
ning away,  and  even  a  straight-down  nose-dive 
offered  no  chance  of  escape,  both  because  the 
Huns  could  nose-dive  after  him  and  continue 
to  keep  him  under  fire,  and  because  he  was 
well  over  Hunland,  and  the  nearer  he  went 
to  the  ground  the  better  target  he  would  make 
for  the  anti-aircraft  gunners  below.  He  must 
act,  and  act  quickly. 

A  thousand  feet  down  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  was  a  little  patch  of  cloud.  Ricky 
swerved,  dipped,  and  drove  "all  out"  for  it. 
He  was  into  it^4oo  yards  remember — in 
about  the  time  it  takes  you  to  draw  three  level 
quiet  breaths,  and  had  flashed  through  it- 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  across  it  might  have 
been — in  a  couple  of  quick  heart-beats.  The 
Huns  followed  close,  and  in  that  half-dozen 
seconds  Ricky  had  something  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  bullets  whizzing  and  ripping  . 
past  and  through  his  wings.  As  he  leaped 
clear  of  the  streaming  wisps  nf  the  cloud's  edge 
he  threw  one  look  behind  him  and  pulled  the 
joy-stick  hard  in  to  his  stomach.  Instantly 
his  machine  reared  and  swooped  up  in  the 
loop  he  had  decided  on,  up  and  over  and 
round.  At  the  first  upward  ^oom  Ricky  had 
pulled  down  the  handle  of  his  top  gun  and 
brought  it  into  instant  action.  The  result 
was  that  as  he  shot  up  and  over  in  a  perfect 
loop  the  centre  machine,  which  had  been  astern 
of  fiim  fiashed  under  and  straight  through  thi' 
stream  of  his  bullets. 

Rjck\  whirled  down  in  the  curve  of  his  loop 
with  his  gun  still  shooting,  but  now  that  he 
had  finished  his  loop  and  flattened  out,  shoot- 
ing up  into  the  empty  air  while  his  enemy 
hurtled  straight  on  and  slightly  downward 
ahead  of  him.  Instantly  Ricky  threw  his  top 
gun  out  of  action,  and  having  now  reversed 
positions,  and  having  his  enemy  ahead,  stead- 
ied his  machine  to  bring  his  bow  gun  sights 
to  bear  on  her.  Bui  before  he  could  fire  he 
saw  the  hostile's  left  upper  plane  twist  up- 
ward, saw  the  machine  spin  side  on,  the  top 
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•Ikforf  I'c  anildUH  kesauikf  boilik'i  left  upper  plane  iz:i<l 
ami  flare  fiercely  back  and  iipT,^ril,  the  hr^er  plane  buckle 

pliHK'  rip  ancf  llarc  fiurccly  back  ami  upward.  Kicky  \va^  MKldcnl\-  nmscd  lo  the  fn-sli  dan.i;cr 

tlu'  liiwcr  plaiur   huckk-   and   bn-ak.  and   the  bv  iwo  foiliwinj;  short   bur^^ts  of  (ire  ivliich 

niacliini.'  Iiirnini;  nvt-r  and  mvr  piun.nc  down  flashed  and  llanu'd  athwart  him,  and  caii^;ht  a 

and  Dill  of  hi-i  >i^hl.     One  of  liis  htillfts  evi-  {^hmpsc  of  the  olhiT  two  closinj;  in  and  aiiain 

dvnliv  had  ciil  vonif  braciiiL!  win-s  or  stays,  aitcrn  of  him  and  "siltin,!;  on  his  tail," 

and  llii'  win;;  had  .yven  to  I  ho  strain  upon  it.  Iloih  were  firin;;  a^  they  came,  and  a;;ain 

So  luiiili  Kiik\-  just  had  lime  In  think,  bnl  im-  Kick\'  felt  the  sharp  rip  and  crack  of  expl<i>ive 

mediali-lv  found  him-^elf  in  a  fre>h  danger.  bullets   slrikih,:;  somewhere  on   his   niachinv. 

I  he  two  remain  in'.;  hoslilcs  hati  fla-.hed  past  and  an  in^lant  later  knew  the  two  were  follow- 

hini  al  liie  vanie  lime  av  the  centre  one.  while  in;;  him  and  hailin;:lead  niwin  him.     We  cursed 

lie  linew  hi-  l'"'|>  over  it.  but  reali/in;;  appar-  savaueh'.     lie  had  downed  one  enemy,   but 

enllv  nri  the  i!i--lanl  what  hi-  nianoiiivrc  \\a>.  here  api)arentiv  ho  was  little  if  any  bettor  olT 

liie\  both -wuh'!  out  ami  round  while  ho  pas^-d  with  two  intact  enemies  in  the  worst  possible 

in  hi-  l'«'i'  o\i-r  the  centre  machine.     It  wa-  position  for  him.  "on  his  tail."  and  both  sh<xii- 

Miiait   wmk  on  ilio  part  of  the  Iwn  Ikmkins.;  in,^    their    hardest,     .\    quick    ;;lance    ahead 

lii.-li;,-       \\u\    nm-1    liavo  in-ianiK-  divim-d  showed  him  tlio  wiiito  j^linl  of  li.!;ht   on   the 

l<i.'k\'-  ..iis'.'o  I..  ;■»■!  a-tern  ot  tlu-m  all.  and  whoolin.i;  winj'.N  I'f  his  Ihshl.  attracted  b\   the 

ihoir  irriiiu'diale  circle  onl  and  round  counter-  rattle   of  machine  .uuns.   circling;  and  racini; 

,K-Ied  ii,  an.i  a-  he  came  out  >•■]  hi-  lonp  brou.uht  to  join  the  fi^iht. 

ihem  cirJiici  m  a-.ain  on  him.     In  an  instant  jiitl,  fa-^t  as  the\'  came,  the  fight  wa^  likel\ 
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the  German  anti-aircraft  batteries.  Already 
she  was  two  to  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  the  first  German  Archie  soared  up  and 
burst  with  a  rending  "Ar-r-rgh"  veil  astern 
of  him.  But  Ricky's  blood  was  up  and  singing 
songs  of  triumph  in  his  ears.  Two  out  of 
three  downed;  better  make  clean  job  of  it 
and  bag  the  lot. 

His  nose  dipped  and  his  tail  flicked  up,  and 
he  went  roaring  down,  full  out,  after  his  last 
Hun.  A  rapid  crackle  of  one  machine  gun 
after  another  struck  his  ear  before  ever  he  had 
the  last  hostile  fully  centred  in  his  sights, 
Ricky  knew  that  at  last  the  flight  had  arrived 
and  were  joining  in  the  frght.  But  he  paid  no 
heed  to  them;  his  enemy  was  in  the  ring  of  his 
sight  now,  so  with  his  machine  huHing  down  at 
the  limit  of  speed  of  a  falling  body  plus  all  the 
pull  of  a  hundred  and  <xld  horse-power,  the 
whole  fabric  quivering  and  vibrating  under 
him.  the  wind  roaring  past  and  in  his  ears. 
Ricky  snuggled  closer  in  his  seat,  waited  till 
his  target  was  fully  and  exactly  centred  in  his 
sights,  and  poured  in  a  long,  clattering  burst 
of  fire. 

The  hostile's  slanting  nose-dive  swerved  into 
a  spin,  an  uncontrolled  side-to-side  plunge, 
back  again  into  a  spinning  dive  that  ended  in  a 
straight-downward  rush  and  a  crash  end  on 
into  the  ground. 

Whether  it  was  Ricky  or  some  other  machine 
(rf  the  (light  that  got  this  last  hostile  will  never 
be  known.  Ricky  himself  officially  reported 
having  crashed  two,  but  declined  to  claim  the 
third  as  his.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rest  of 
the  flight,  after  and  always,  with  enthusiastic 
unanimity,  insisted  that  she  was  Ricky's  very 
own,  that  he  had  outplayed,  outfought,  and 
killed  three  Huns  in  single  combat  with  them 
— one  down  and  t'other  come  on.  If  Ricky 
himself  could  not  fairiy  and  honestly  claim  all 
rights  to  the  last  Hun,  the  flight  did.  "  Three!" 
they  said  vociferously  in  mess  that  night,  and 
would  brook  no  modest  doubts  from  him. 

And  to  silence  all  doubts  the  squadron  poet 
composed  a  song  which  was  sung  by  the  mess 
with  a  fervor  and  a  generous  slurring  over  of 
faulty  metre  (a  word  the  poet  didn't  even  know 
the  meaning  of)  that  might  have  stirred  the 
blof)d  of  a  conscientious  objector.  It  was  en- 
titled, "Throe  Huns  Sat  on  his  Tail."  and  was 
sung  to  the  tunc  of  "There  were  Three  Crows 
sat  on  a  Tree,"  or,  as  the  uninitiated  may  pre- 
fer, "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home," 


and  it  detailed  the  destruction  of  the  Huns 
one  by  one,  verse  by  verse. 

There  were  three  Huns  sat  on  his  tail. 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 
But  he  looped  over  one  and  gave  him  "  Hail 

Colum-bia-a  I " 
He  shot  up  the  Hun  so  full  of  lead 
That  before  he  knew  he  was  hit,  he  was  dead. 
And  our  Archie  look-out  reporting  said; 

Hurrah— CR-R-R-«H! 

When  I  tell  you  it  was  sung  chanty  fashion, 
with  the  "Hurrah"  and  "Crash"  lines  cho- 
rused by  the  mess,  I  can  leave  jou  to  imagine 
the  loud-pedal,  full  fortissimo  effect  of  the 
"Hurrahs,"  and  (helped  out  with  feet,  with 
fists,  spoons,  and  anything  else  handy  to 
resound  upon  the  table)  of  the  final  rolling 
"  Cr-r-r-ash." 

But  all  this  was  later,  and  is  going  a  little 
ahead  of  the  story.  As  the  last  Hun  went 
reeling  down,  Ricky,  in  the  official  language  of 
the  combat  reports,  "rejoined  formation  and 
continued  the  patrol."  He  pulled  the  stick 
toward  him  and  rose  buoyantly,  knowing  that 
he  was  holed  over  and  over  again,  that  bullets, 
and  explosive  bullets  at  that,  had  ripped  and 
rent  and  torn  the  fabrics  of  his  machine,  pos- 
sibly had  cut  away  some  strut  or  stay  or  part 
of  the  frame.  But  his  engine  appeared  to  be 
all  right  again,  had  never  misbehaved  a  mo- 
ment during  the  fight,  was  running  now  full 
power  and  blast;  his  planes  swept  smooth  and 
steady  along  the  wind  levels,  his  controls  an- 
swered exactly  to  his  tender  questioning  touch. 
He  had  won  out.  He  was  safe,  barring  acci- 
dent, to  land  back  in  his  own  'drome;  and 
there  were  two  if  not  three  Huns  down  on  his 
brazen  own  within  the  last— how  long? 

At  the  moment  of  his  upward  joom  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  fight  he  glanced  at  his  clock, 
could  hardly  believe  what  it  told  him,  was 
only  convinced  when  he  recalled  that  promise 
to  himself  to  turn  back  at  the  end  of  that 
minute,  and  had  his  belief  confirmed  by  the 
flight's  count  of  the  time  between  their  first 
hearing  shots  and  their  covering  the  distance 
to  join  him.  His  clock  marked  exactly  noon. 
The  whole  fight,  from  the  firing  of  the  first 
shot  to  the  falling  away  of  the  last  Hun,  had 
taken  bare  seconds  over  the  one  minute.  That 
pilot  was  right;  in  air  fighting  "you  don't  get 
time  to  think." 


Henri  Dunant:  Founder  of 
the  Red  Cross 

By  Charles  Downer  Hazen 

Author  of  "Europe  Since  1815,"  "The  Fiench  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c. 


f^HARLES  D.  HAZEN  is  a  lecturer  in  history  at  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities. 
His  book  "Europe  Since  181^,"  with  its  clear  and  vivid  account  of  historical  events  leading  up 
to  the  present  Great  IVar,  places  him  among  the  distinguished  writers  of  history.  It  is  a  real  acbieve- 
mtnt  to  have  produced  a  work  so  popular  and  widely  circulated,  yet  sound  in  scholarship  and 
briilianl  in  style. 

Mr.  Ha^en  has  searched  all  available  sources  in  preparing  this  sketch  of  Henri  Dunant,  the  man 
whose  vision  and  years  of  work  lead  to  the  Cetieva  Convention  and  the  founding  of  the  Red  Cross. 


ON  June  24,  1859,  was  fought  one  of  the 
greatest  engagements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  its  consequences,  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  From  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815  to  the  Crimean  war  of  1854  Europe  had 
known  a  surcease  from  the  deadly  clash  of 
arms.  This  long  and  unusual  period  of  peace 
had  lulled  her  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  had  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  entertained 
by  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  men,  that 
peace  would  continue  indefinitely,  that  the 
immemorial  tradition  of  the  race  of  settling 
its  disputes  by  the  primitive  and  hateful  appeal 
to  force  was  at  last  broken  and  that  mankind 
would  henceforth  move  forward  upon  a  broader 
and  broadening  avenue  of  progress  without 
exacting  so  costly  a  toll  in  human  lives. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  features  in  the  history 
of  these  intervening  years  calculated  to  jostle 
roughly  the  deepening  complacency  of  the 
times,  to  disturb  the  placid  optimism  of  a 
generation  exempt  from  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  so  liberally  exacted  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Ugly  insurrections  had  occurred  during 
the  interval,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  in  the  Netherlands,  but  these 
had  passed  without  igniting  a  general  con- 
flagration. 

The  vast  and  varied  convulsions  of  1848 
had  come  and  then  had  swiftly  passed,  leaving 
few  traces  behind  them  in  comparison  with 


the  noise  they  had  made,  and  they,  too,  had 
widened  out  into  no  international  warfare  such 
as  the  ages  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  of  Napoleon,  indeed  such  as  most  ages 
of  the  race,  had  known.  The  melancholy 
progress  of  humanity  from  one  battlefield  to 
another,  the  interminable  procession  of  wars 
from  century  to  century,  the  one  apparently 
stable  fact  of  life — alt  this  seemed  to  many  of 
the  finer  spirits  of  the  time,  to  be  finally  rele- 
gated to  the  dreary  limbo  of  the  discarded  and 
the  discredited,  seemed  a  bad  dream,  now  hap- 
pily outlived. 

Never  were  optimists  more  mistaken,  never 
was  an  amiable  illusion  more  speedily  and 
ruthlessly  dispelled.  Men  had,  unawares, 
pitched  their  teilt  upon  a  volcano,  and  not  one 
that  was  extinct.  Cracks  and  crannies  began 
finally  to  appear  and  soon  the  entire  volcano, 
which  was  Europe,  was  in  travail  and  con- 
vulsion. The  idyllic  dream  of  peace  was  over 
and  once  more  Mars  held  high  carnival  among 
men,  playing  havoc  with  their  ordered,  busy 
lives,  mocking  their  aspirations  and  their 
hopes,  scattering  Utopias  like  chaff. 

The  years  between  1859  and  1871  witnessed 
a  series  of  great  and  shattering  wars,  out  of 
which  emerged  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  German  Empire.  These  wars  were 
not  universal  but  they  involved  the  leading 
continental  powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  France, 
and  the  Italian  states.    The  series  was  begun 
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by  the  brief  cairpaii^n  in  northern  Italy  in 
if(;0-  Austria  had  i«nt  an  ultimatum  to 
['icrfm',ri'  ■/,\\r/.f.  c/.ndijct,  undtr  the  bf<ld  and 
brilhanl  l»;ad>;r-,hip  of  *'^vour,  '.he  did  not  like. 
Piedmont  *a'.  vippfjrted  h>  France  and  thui 
the  -.XruayU:  ^as  on  fairly  even  temii.  The 
war  '.tartwl  the  unification  of  Italy  up'^n  its 
pr'/.p^rrou'.  -Aay  It  was  a  brief  war,  char- 
actcru'd  by  two  battle'.,  that  of  .Magenta, 
June  4.  atid  that  of  Vdferino,  June  24. 

■fllk     nifcl'.l:    hMPhkOIfS'    BATTLE 

S'>lferino  i^  I'x;ated  a  few  miles  y.>uth  of 
Lake  darda.  I  he  battle  to  which  it  gave  its 
name  raged  over  a  territory  about  twelve 
mile-,  from  north  to  viuth  and  six  miles  from 
ca^t  lo  we.t.  a  territory  diversified  by  a  suc- 
ces<i'in  of  hilK  with  intervening  valleys,  and 
studdi^d  by  a  number  of  little  villages  and 
many  f;irm',t(-a(K  with  massive  stone  build- 
ing"., like  ih'rteon  the  field  of  Waterlfjo,  serving 
as  iiiipn  (Vised  forts  and  pivotal  points 
aroiinri  which  the  bitter  combat  raged.  Here, 
amid  the  vint-s  and  mulberry  trues  and  over 
(iflds  where  the  corn  st'xxl  higher  than  the 
tallest  soldiers,  fought,  all  day  long,  the  largest 
armies  I'.urofK;  had  seen  since  the  battle  of 
hripsic  of  iKi),  called  the  "  Battle  of  All  the 
Nations,"  France  and  Piedmont  brought  into 
acli'in  n^*.'"»"  men,  under  the  supreme  a^m- 
mand  of  Nii|H)lrfjn  III  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Their  artillery  numbered  jC>f>  pieces,  and  they 
had  loK  Mjuadrons  of  cavalry.  The  Austrians, 
under  the  roiiiinand  of  the  young  Kmperor 
Francis  Joseph,  numbered  120, (kx>  men  and 
had  42c)  cannon  and  Ho  squadrons  of  horse, 
rile  Allies  had  therefore  a  slight  advantage 
in  the  nntnlier  of  tr<Njps  while  the  Austrians 
had  a  ('.real  advantage  in  position  and  were 
a  1st >  superior  in  arlillery. 

On  biitli  sidrs  the  battle  was  unexpected. 
Ihouj'.h  these  jyo.ooo  men  bivouacked  close 
|t>  r;uh  olhiT  nri  llie  night  of  the  2)d,  though 
Iheir  oiilpiisK  were  less  than  five  miles  apart, 
vel  sn  pricir  w:is  ihe  scouting  and  information 
service  nf  each  army  that  each  was  unawaa-  of 
Ihe  |)i'i\iiiiii\  (if  the  iillier.  The  two  armies 
unstispci'linj'.lv  sttimMed  upon  each  other  and 
oiil\-  ;illiT  stvend  lioursiif  fighting  at  scattered 
{viinls  did  the  ni;<|',nilude  and  range  of  the 
conllici  in  which  they  were  invnlved  dawn  upon 
them.  On  account  of  Ihe  great  heal  of  the 
seascHi  the  I'lvnch  had  niaiie  an  early  start 
thai  i(a\'.  riiey  had  breakfasted  at  two 
o'clink  in  the  morning  and  had  then  begun 


their  march  toward  the  dawn.  B>  sLt  some  or 
them  were  fizhiinz  and  by  eiih:  c -ck^k  :.-.e 
battle  raj?ed  at  half  a  dozen  places.  The 
French  had  been  on  their  feet  I:r  iix  ri-i-urs 
whereas  most  of  the  .■\ustrian;  were  frtr-h.  hav- 
ing just  finished  their  breakfast  ur  has-in^  c-nly 
begun  to  move.  Napolo-jn  III  did  not  iea%e 
his  headquarters,  far  in  the  rear,  until  ses-en 
o'clfKk,  Francis  Joseph  did  not  leave  his  until 
nine- 
All  day  long,  under  the  terriric.  -ufTocating 
heat  of  June,  the  gigantic  strugjle  went  on 
among  the  hills  and  ravines,  and.  to  the  south- 
east, in  the  open.  On  neither  side  was  there 
any  general  direction,  each  corps  commander 
fighting  his  own  fight  as  best  he  could.  Only 
when  the  battle  had  been  long  under  way  was 
any  cfjncerted  plan  enforced.  .Marshal  Niel 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  Benedek  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrians,  stood  out  conspicuously  for 
Iheir  part  in  the  general  melee.  Neither 
Napolefin  IN,  nor  Francis  Joseph,  nor  Victor 
Emmanuel  made  any  display  of  military' 
ability,  only  of  personal  bravery.  It  was  a 
soldiers'  fight  and  prodigies  of  valor  and  mir- 
acles of  endurance  were  performed  by  heroes 
whf)se  names  have  not  reached  posterity. 
The  struggle  was  obstinate.  The  captiire  of 
the  central  height  of  Solferino  seemed  impos- 
sible, yet  it  was  in  the  end  accomplished  by  the 
French,  reckless  of  the  cost,  straining  every 
nerve. 

THE    FRENCH    WIN 

At  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  a  ter- 
rific summer  tempest  broke  over  the  ravaged 
field,  first  clouds  of  dust,  then  torrential 
rains,  and  with  Ihe  rain  came  hail.  On  both 
sides  the  soldiers  sought  what  cover  they  could 
find.  Kcndercd  almost  frantic  by  thirst  they 
could  at  least  moisten  their  parched  lips. 
When  the  storm  had  passed  the  Austrians  were 
seen  to  be  retreating.  The  French  were  in  no 
condition  to  pursue.  They  had  been  marching 
or  fighting  for  fourteen  hours.  Few  of  them 
had  had  anything  to  eat  since  their  breakfast 
at  two  o'clock. 

Napoleoi  on  the  following  day  created  Kiel 
a  Marshal  of  France.  But,  visiting  several 
parts  of  the  battlefield,  he  was  horror  stricken 
at  what  he  saw.  His  losses  were  enormous. 
Seventeen  thousand  of  the  Allies  were  killed, 
wounded  or  missing,  twenty-two  thousand  of 
the  Austrians.  Napoleon  had,  the  evening 
before,    telegraphed    the    Empress    Eugenie 
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unknown.  You  will  not  find  his  name  in  most 
encyclopedias  and,  if  you  do,  you  will  find  little 
to  suggest  that  he  was  one  of  the  really  great 
and  effective  humanitarians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  whose  life  was  of  incalculable  service 
to  mankind,  in  a  very  real  sense  the  founder  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Henri  Dunant  was  born  in  1828.  A  young 
man  of  fortune,  in  the  early  summer  of  1859  he 
set  out  from  Geneva  on  a  pleasure  trip  through 
northern  Italy.  Hiring  an  Italian  cabriolet 
and  driver  he  was  proceeding  leisurely  on  his 
way,  when,  on  that  June  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  was  fought,  he  found  himself 
in  the  vicinitj'  of  that  sanguinary  conflict. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  tourist  he  did  not  (lee  from 
the  scene  but  he  stayed  and  explored  the  field 
to  see  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  fellow 
men.  Never  was  the  need  for  aid  more 
imperative  and  rarely  has  it  been  more  in- 
adequately supplied. 

THE    GHASTLY    BATTLEFIELD 

For  a  week  or  ten  days  Dunant  played  the 
part  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  wandering  far 
and  wide  over  the  battlefield  to  help  the 
wounded  and  passing  from  one  improvised 
hospital  to  another  upon  the  same  errand. 
The  scenes  that  he  witnessed  during  that 
harrowing  week,  scenes  of  appalling,  excruci- 
ating, and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  needless 
suffering  and  woe  made  so  profound  and  in- 
effaceable an  impression  upon  him  that  the 
poignant  memory  of  it  all  was  for  years  his 
grim  companion  and  his  spur  to  action.  Three 
years  after  the  battle  he  published  the  record 
of  these  painful  impressions  in  a  little  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pages,  entitled  "  Un 
Souvenir  de  SolfcThio."  a  book  destined  to 
have  an  influence  in  the  world,  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  its  size  but  commensurate 
with  the  weighty  message  that  it  carried. 
Altogether  unique  memoirs.  Never,  it  is 
safe  to  say.  did  any  tourist  bring  home  sadder 
or  more  poignant  recollections  from  his  travels, 
and  never  did  any  tourist  give  a  more  faithful 
and  moving  transcript  of  his  experiences. 

This  little  book  is  a  classic  in  the  literature 
of  humanitarianism.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  style  nothing  could  be  more  admirable.  It 
is  a  gem  of  the  art  of  simple.  unafl"ected,  elo- 
quent narrative.  The  eloquence  does  not  con- 
sist in  any  rhetorical  or  literary  artifice,  in  any 
self-conscious  elaboration  of  effects,  in  any- 
thing that  resembles  the  purple  patch.    The 


use  of  adjectives  is  sparing,  but  happy  and  ade- 
quate, never  exaggerated.  The  book  is  pro- 
foundly pathetic  yet  without  any  trace  of 
mawkishness  or  sentimentality.  It  repictures 
the  distressing  scenes  its  author  had  witnessed, 
the  activities  of  which  he  had  been  a  part, 
with  the  objective  detachment  of  a  large- 
minded  judge  to  whom  nothing  human  is  alien, 
it  recounts  Dunant's  personal  impressions, 
with  no  undue  emphasis  upon  the  personal.  It 
attempts  no  history  of  the  conflict,  no  account 
of  the  tactics  employed.  It  is  not  an  account 
of  the  battle  but  of  the  sufferings  that  came  • 
after  the  battle  and  because  of  it. 

Dunant  describes  the  heartrending  agonies 
of  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  frenzied  hunt  for 
water  by  soldiers  who  had  come  through  un- 
injured but  whose  thirst  was  so  intense  that 
they  drank  from  muddy  pools,  filled  with 
clotted  blood;  the  cries  that  pierced  the 
silence  of  the  night  of  the  wounded  whom  there 
were  few  to  attend,  cries  always  for  water,  cries 
full  of  indescribable  anguish.  "Who  will  ever 
be  able  to  tell  the  agonies  of  that  horrible 
night,"  he  exclaims.  "The  sun  of  the  25th," 
he  writes,  "  revealed  one  of  the  most  frightful 
spectacles  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

"The  battlefield  is  everywhere  covered  with 
bodies  of  men  and  horses ;  the  highways,  the 
ditches,  the  ravines,  thickets,  and  meadows 
are  sown  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  environs 
of  Solferino  are  literally  heaped  with  them." 
But  happy  were  the  dead,  for  their  sufTerings 
were  over.  That  they  must  have  been  intense 
or  terrifying  was  abundantly  manifest  to 
Dunant. 

MEAGRE   HELP   FOR  THE   WOUNDED 

But  it  was  with  the  half  dead,  the  partly 
living,  the  wounded,  smashed,  shattered 
wrecks  of  the  ghastly  fray  in  whom  however 
the  vital  spark  was  still  active,  that  Dunant 
concerned  himself  particularly.  The  regular 
army  medical  service,  good  in  quality,  was 
totally  inadequate  to  the  problem.  Neither 
in  number  of  doctors  or  nurses  nor  in  equip- 
ment of  ambulances  or  medicines,  could  it 
begin  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  immedi- 
ate, urgent  relief  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wounded.  And  in  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  that  inadequacy  of  existing  agencies  for  an 
imperative  necessity  lay  the  lesson  of  that 
dreadful  week  for  Dunant,  lay  implicit  the 
message  he  was  to  give  to  the  world,  which 
subsequently  worked  to  its  incalculable  benefit. 
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Meissonier's  fainous  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Solferbw.    "  Here  fought  all  day 
long  the  largest  armies  Europe  had  seen  since  tbe  Battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813" 


Every  volunteer  that  would  help  would  of 
course  be  needed.  But  volunteer  service  was 
unorganized  and  it  was  obviously  impossible  to 
improvise  it.  Those  only  could  help  who  were 
there  to  help  and  who  were  willing  to,  as  was 
Dunant. 

For  several  days  Dunant,  with  peasant 
women  as  volunteers,  undertook  the  care  of 
the  wounded  in  Casliglione  and  neighboring 
villages.  Churches,  cloisters,  barracks,  were 
filled  with  the  wounded,  whose  only  bed  was 
loose  straw.  Straw  also  was  strewn  in  the 
streets  and  courtyards  and  squares  above  which 
planks  or  canvas  were  placed  to  protect  from 
the  fierceness  of  a  tropical  sun.  Lamentable 
scenes  occurred.  There  was  now  water  and 
food  and  yet  the  wounded  died  of  hunger  and 
of  thirst;  there  was  now  lint  in  abundance. 
yet  not  hands  enough  to  apply  it  to  the  wounds. 
The  confusion,  the  disorder,  the  lack  of  per- 
sonnel, of  nurses,  aids,  and  servants,  the  panic 
of  the  sufferers,  all  contributed  to  the  torment 
of  the  time.  Many  wounded  were  inevitably 
neglected.  "Oaths,  blasphemies,  and  cries 
which  no  form  of  expression  can  render,  re- 
sound beneath  the  arches  of  the  churches." 

Dunant  not  only  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
peasant  women;  he  also  secured  the  aid  of 
young  girls  whose  kindliness  and  attention 
"  raised  a  little  the  courage  and  the  morale  of 
the  sick";  of  boys,  who  brought  water  to  stay 
the  thirst  or  moisten  the  bandages.  He 
gained  other  random  recruits — "an  old  navy 
officer,  then  two  English  tourists  who,  wishing 


to  see  everything,  entered  the  church  and  whom 
we  seize  and  retain  almost  by  force;  two  other 
Englishmen  who,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
themselves  from  the  start  anxious  to  help  us, 
an  Italian  abbe,  three  or  four  travelers,  a  Pari- 
sian journalist"  and  others,  some  reliable, 
others  not,  some  able,  others  unable,  to  endure 
long  the  sight  of  the  suffering  they  could  do 
so  little  to  assuage. 

Out  of  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
a  crowded  and  heart-sickening  week ;  out  of  the 
scenes  of  bitter,  piteous,  unavailing,  distress 
a  thought  gradually  crystallized  in  the  mind  of 
Dunant  which  was  to  be  the  germ  of  a  great 
work  of  beneficence.  He  saw  that  the  medical 
service  of  no  army  could  ever  be  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  a  great  battle;  he  also  saw  that 
no  sufficient  service  of  relief  could  be  impro- 
vised on  the  spot  at  the  moment  of  emergency 
itself;  and  he  also  saw  that  volunteers  thus 
suddenly  enlisted  showed,  with  the  best  of  will, 
the  greatest  varieties  and  inequalities  of  fitness 
and  of  aptitude;  he  saw,  too,  that  such  volun- 
teers were  an  uncertain  reliance  at  best,  that 
their  powers  of  endurance  were  unequal,  that 
some  easily  became  tired  or  discouraged  or 
were  frightened  away  by  contagious  fevers  or 
other  dangers.  As  there  were  no  signs  that 
wars  were  soon  to  cease  among  men,  it  was 
wise  to  draw  the  obvious  lessons  of  experience 
and  prepare  methodically,  in  times  of  peace, 
to  meet  the  problems  which  wars  inevitably 
bring. 

The  thought  in  Dunant's  mind  expressed 
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itself  in  the  form  of  a  question:  "May  there 
not  be  some  way,  during  a  period  of  peace  and 
tranquilhty,  of  forming  relief  societies  whose 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  wounded  in  time  of 
war,  by  means  of  volunteers,  zealous,  devoted, 
and  well  qualified  for  such  a  work?" 

Societies  of  this  character,  once  constituted 
and  their  permanent  existence  assured,  would, 
he  said,  naturally  remain  inactive  in  times  of 
peace,  but  they  would  be  fully  organized  for 
the  eventuality  of  war;  they  would  enjoy  not 
only  the  good  will  of  the  authorities  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  located,  but  they 
could,  in  the  case  of  war,  solicit  from  the  rulers 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  permission  and 
facilities  that  would  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  work  successfully. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Dunant  felt  the 
need  of  showing  that  his  plan  was  not  chimer- 
ical, that  devoted  men  and  women  could  be 
found  who  would  gladly  enlist  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. He  cited,  in  favor  of  his  contention  that 
there  were  people  who  would  be  glad  to  brave 
all  dangers  and  undergo  all  conceivable  hard- 
ships in  the  desire  to  alleviate  human  suffering, 
Carlo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan  who, 
when  the  pest  broke  out  in  Milan  in  1576,  de- 
fied the  contagion  and  risked  his  life  unhesi- 
tatingly in  carrying  aid  and  comfort  to  his 
fellow  men;  he  cited  also  the  example  of  Fred- 
erick Borromeo  in  i627;of  the  Bishop  Belsunce 
at  Marseilles  in  1 720  and  1 72 1 ;  of  John  How- 


ard who  traversed  all  Europe  on  his  mission  of 
prison  reform  and  died  in  1790  in  the  Crimea 
of  a  fever  contracted  from  attending  a  man 
stricken  with  the  pest.  Particularly  did  he 
mention  Florence  Nightingale,  the  "Angel 
of  the  Crimea"  who  night  after  night,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  made  her 
rounds  of  mercy  through  the  vast  military 
hospitals,  the  sight  of  the  little  lamp  she 
carried  a  veritable  beacon  of  hope  and  comfort 
and  relief  to  the  sufferers  she  came  to  succor. 

Dunant's  book,  "A  Souvenir  of  Solferino," 
produced  a  profound  impression.  Appearing 
in  1862,  it  was  widely  read  and  several  editions 
were  quickly  sold.  It  was  speedily  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  Men  high  in 
the  governing  and  military  circles  of  Europe 
were  interested  and  some  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  ideas  set  forth.  Dunant's  success  was, 
however,  more  than  literary.  For  that  he 
cared  little,  save  as  a  means  to  a  great  end, 
Dunant  had  launched  an  idea  destined  to 
commend  itself  to  wider  and  wider  circles,  to 
be  seized  and  developed  by  an  ever-growing 
multitude  of  men  and  women  into  the  vast  and 
impressive  work  of  humane  cooperation  which 
we  see  to-day  in  the  Red  Cross. 

Dunant  was  not  content  with  having  writ- 
ten a  book.  As  a  possible  aid  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  end  he  had  at  heart  he  turned  to 
a  society  in  Geneva  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
"  The    Geneva    Society    of    Public    Utility," 
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which,  at  his  suggestion,  devoted  its  meeting     national  Red  Cross  Society  was  organized  with 


of  February  9,  1863,  to  a  prolonged  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  forming  such  relief  socie- 
ties as  he  had  advocated  in  his  "Souvenir." 
The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  a  further  and  more 
thorough  consideration  of  the  question.  The 
committee  recommended  that  an  international 
conference  be  called  to  study  the  problem. 
Invitations  were  sent  out  and  Dunant  sought 
to  reinforce  them  by  traveling  over  Europe 
enlisting  the  interest 


of  rulers,  military 
men,  and  philanthro- 
pists in  various  coun- 
tries. 

OnOctober26,  i86j. 
thirty  -  six  delegates 
assembled  in  Geneva 
to  deliberate  on  Du- 
nant's  momentous 
proposition.  Eighteen 
of  these  delegates  were 
the  semi-official  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign 
governments.  The  de- 
liberations lasted  four 
days  and  were  char- 
acterized by  an  en- 
tirely sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  the  pro- 
ject. But  the  eighteen 
government  r  e  p  r  e  - 
sentatives  had  no 
power  to  bind  their 
governments  and  the 
other  members  had 
only  such  influence  as 
their  ability  or  reputation  gave  them, 


headquarters  at  Geneva,  with  branches  in  all 
countries  that  accepted  the  Convention,  and 
with  an  international  flag — the  Swiss  flag  with 
colors  reversed, 

Dunant's  later  life  was  inconspicuous.  He 
lived  on  for  nearly  fifty  years,  dying  at  Heiden, 
a  Swiss  health  resort  overlooking  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  He  was  little  known.  His  ob- 
scurity was  in  singular  contrast  to  the  world- 
wide fame  that  was  the  fortune  of  Florence 
Nightingale.     He  fell 


desirable  to  have  an  assembly  called  with 
power  to  act. 

Consequently,  on  June  6,  1864,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Switzerland  issued  an  invitation 
to  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  to  some  of 
America  to  send  delegates  with  full  powers  to 
Geneva. 


upon  evil  days.  He 
lost  his  property  which 
he  had  spent  largely 
in  good  works.  An 
attack  of  paralysis  in- 
capacitated him  from 
work  and  he  became 
for  a  while  the  recipi- 
ent of  charity.  This 
man,  whose  efforts  had 
set  in  motion  forces 
that  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  "the  first 
international  treaty  of 
mercy"  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  the 
Geneva  Convention 
has  been  called,  lived 
in  obscurity,  un- 
known, unsung. 

Meanwhile  another 
life  was  being  lived  in 
Europe  which  was  to. 
comeinto  singular  con- 
junction with  Du- 
nant's. Alfred  Nobel, 
t  was     a  Swedish  chemist  and  engineer,  was  devoting 
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Alfred  Mobil:  the  great  mavufacbtrer  0/ 
high  explosives,  who  founded  the  Nobel 
peace  prices.  One  half  of  the  first  award 
■tuas  given  to  Henri  Dunant  in  his  old  age 


himself  to  the  study  and  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives of  greater  power  than  any  then  known, 
dynamite,  nitro-glyccrine,  cordite.  In  the 
course  of  the  years  he  amassed  an  immense 
fortune  of  which  he  made  a  unique  disposition. 
Dying  in  1896,  it  was  found  ihat  the  bulk  of 
his  property  was  left  in  trust  for  the  establish- 


On  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year  sixteen  mcnt  of  five  prizes  each  worth  about  forty 
states,  represented  by  twenty-six  delegates,  thousand  dollars,  to  be  awarded  annually, 
met  in  Geneva  in  response  to  this  invitation,     and  entirely  international  in  character,  open  to 


For  fourteen  days  they  were  in  session  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  famous 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864  to  which  even- 
tually, between  August  22,  1864.  and  July. 
1907,  fifty-four  governments  acceded.  To 
carry  out  the  Oneva  Convrntion  th"  Inter- 


all  the  world.  One  of  these  prizes  was  to  be 
given  for  eminence  in  physics,  another  for 
eminence  in  chemistry,  another  for  service  to 
medical  science;  a  fourth  was  to  be  given  to  the 
author  of  the  most  remarkable  work  of  liter- 
ature "of  an  idealistic  rhararter"  and  the  fifth 
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to  the  person  who  had  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  first  time 
in  1901  and  among  the  recipients  was  the  hero 
of  this  story,  Henri  Dunant,  whose  services  to 
humanity  were  thus  appropriately  and  publicly 
acknowledged.  In  that  year  the  peace  prize 
was  divided,  one  half  going  to  Dunant,  one 
half  to  Frederic  Passy  who  had  for  half  a 
century  been  laboring  in  the  cause  of  the  paci- 
fic adjustment  of  international  disputes. 

Thus  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of  "A 
Souvenir  of  Solferino,"  the  authorfound  that  his 
service  was  remembered  and  that  the  obscurity 
of  the  intervening  years  was,  after  all,  unreal  and 


illusory.  1 1  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  material  conditions  of  his  life  were  eased. 
Thus  the  manufacturer  of  the  most  powerful 
known  agencies  of  war  lightened  the  declining 
days  of  the  modest  and  successful  man  who  had 
given  his  life  and  spent  his  own  fortune  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  those  horrors  of  war  which  were 
susceptible  of  relief.  This  is  one  of  the  happy 
and  kindly  ironies  of  history.  When  Dunant 
died,  in  1910,  he  died  as  an  honored  benefactor 
of  the  race.  His  was  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  work  would  live  on  after 
him,  that  it  had  been  incorporated  in  a  great 
international  institution  which  would  survive 
as  long  as  the  world  should  need  it. 


Speaking  of 
"Military  Critics" 


TUCIUS   /EMILIUS   PAUI.US,  a  Roman   Consul,  who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the 
war  with  the  Macedotiians,   B.  C.  168,  went  out  from  the  Senate-house  into  the  assembly  of  the 
people  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 


IN  EVERY  circle,  and,  truly,  at  every 
table,  there  are  people  who  lead  armies 
into  Macedonia;  who  know  where  the 
camp  ought  to  be  placed;  what  posts  ought 
to  be  occupied  by  troops;  when  and  through 
what  pass  Macedonia  should  be  entered;  where 
magazines  should  be  formed;  how  provisions 
should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and 
when  it  is  proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  to 
lie  quiet.  And  they  not  only  determine  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  but  if  any  thing  is  done  in 
any  other  manner  than  what  they  have  pointed 
out,  they  arraign  the  consul,  as  if  he  were  on 
his  trial.  ...  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  commanders  ought  never  to  receive 
advice;  on  the  contrary.  I  should  deem  that 
man  more  proud  thanwise,whodid  every  thing 
of  his  own  single  judgment.  What  then  is  my 
opinion?  That  commanders  should  be  coun- 
selled, chiefly,  by  persons  of  known  talent;  by 
those,  especially,  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  who  have  been  taught  by  experience; 


and  next,  by  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene 
of  action,  who  see  the  country,  who  see  the 
enemy;  who  sec  the  advantages  that  occasions 
offer,  and  who,  embarked,  as  it  were,  in  the 
same  ship,  are  sharers  of  the  danger.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one  thinks  himself  qualified  to  give 
advice  respecting  the  war  which  I  am  to  con- 
duct, which  may  prove  advantageous  to  the 
public,  let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to 
the  state,  but  let  him  come  with  me  into 
Macedonia.  He  shall  be  furnished  by  me 
with  a  ship,  a  horse,  a  tent;  and  even  with  his 
travelling  charges.  But  if  he  thinks  this  too 
much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city 
life  to  the  toils  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land, 
assume  the  office  of  a  pilot .  The  city,  in  itself, 
furnishes  abundance  of  topics  for  conversa- 
tion; let  it  confine  its  passion  for  talking, 
and  rest  assured  that  we  shall  be  content 
with  such  councils  as  shall  be  framed  within 
our  camp." 

Livy,  Book  V 


Helping  the  Hurt  Ones 
Out  of  the  Holes 


By  Emma  Rayner 


Authiir  of  "Visiting  the  Sin,"  . 


Illustrated  by  JOHN  FROST 


HE  WAS  six  foot  two  in  his  stockings, 
without  his  thick,  mountain  shoes  to 
add  to  his  height.  The  overhanging 
boulders  of  the  fording  place  achieved  nothing 
in  the  way  of  dwarfing  him.  He  looked  as 
fully  a  part  of  the  mountain  scene  as  they,  and 
every  bit  as  staunch,  as  he  sat  almost  in  mid- 
stream, immobile,  waiting  for  his  horse  to 
lift  dripping  lips  from  the  deep  pool  into  which 
his  nostrils  dipped.  Twice  he  had  forded  the 
river  and  he  would  ford  it  again  before  he  rode 
out  into  the  valley  town  "down  yander." 

The  rider  was  a  mountaineer  of  the  old  t>'pe. 
He  had  been  a  fighter  in  his  day,  and  he  did 
not  look  upon  his  day  as  gone  by.  His  fifty 
years  pressed  as  lightly  upon  his  head  as  the 
mists  did  upon  the  mountain  top,  far  up  from 
whence  he  had  set  out  that  morning.  Rufe 
Rutherford  was  as  strong  and  straight  as  his 
boy  Ab,  and  "thar  wasn't  a  man,  on  the 
mountain  nor  off  hit,  that  could  stand  a  good 
second  to  Ab." 

A  whole-hearted,  stiff-necked  sire  of  the 
Kentucky  mountains  was  Rufe  Rutherford. 
Everybody  in  the  valley  below  knew  what 
manner  of  man  to  expect  when  Rufe  took  a 
turn  at  affairs,  either  on  his  native  hillside,  or 
down  in  the  valley  town. 

The  nostrils  of  the  horse  dripped  diamonds  in 
the  sunlight.  The  animal  lifted  its  head  and 
stepped  into  deep  water,  scrambled  up  the 
further  bank  with  a  foot  as  sure  as  that  of  a 
mountain  goat,  and  turned  at  a  sharp  angle 
round  great  rocks  to  strike  a  level  stretch 
across  the  mountain. 

Rufe's  eyes  stared  unseeingly  across  that  bit 
of  open  hill. 

"C'lai^!" 

Thcduinicter  of  the  descent  had  changed. 


The  rider  left  the  method  of  carrying  out 
his  command  to  the  sure-footed  beast,  paying 
no  more  attention  to  his  course  than  if  the 
way  were  not  a  zig-zag  drop  sheer  down  and 
down,  now  in,  now  out,  with  dripping  ferns 
in  the  rock  waits,  and  gaps  that  show^  glimpses 
of  the  valley,  and  fresh,  quick  turns  for  a 
new  descent. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  dip,  horse  and  rider 
came  out  into  the  clear.  On  the  left  the  road 
widened;  on  the  right  the  mountain  dropped 
away  sharply,  making  it  possible  to  hurl  a 
stone  straight  into  the  valley  beneath. 

Rufe  drew  rein  and  looked  down.  Then  he 
turned  himself  about  and  looked  up.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  both  glances.  Rufe 
had  ridden  down  that  mountain  path  a  thous- 
and times.  He  had  never  ridden  down  with 
the  feeling  that  pushed  him  on  to-day. 

After  that  long  Vxik  upwards  he  turned, 
thrust  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a 
paper.  A  sigh  of  wind  swept  valleyward. 
The  horse  twisted  his  neck  to  see  what  they 
were  waiting  for.  Rufe  paid  no  attention  to 
either.  He  was  reading  a  story  in  that  opened 
magazine — a  story  without  words.  There 
axre  words  below  the  picture,  but  liufe  had 
"no  use  for  sich,"  His  boyhcxxl  did  not  be- 
long to  the  days  of  educational  advantages. 
The  gossip  of  the  ravines  and  the  crags  and  the 
wind  swept  summits — where  mountain  houses 
clung  through  attacks  of  winter  storm  and 
blazing  summer  sun,  and  bullet  shots  now  and 
again  by  way  of  variety — was  by  word  d 
mouth,  and  there  was  news  from  "down  yan- 
der" if  one  wanted  more.  But  to-day  Rufe  was 
reading — ^a  story  in  a  picture. 

It  was  not  hard  to  decipher.  A  rock,  mod- 
est in  height,  but  suggestive  to  the  mountain- 
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eer;  a  wounded  stjidier  beneath  Ihe  rock,  a 
man  bending  over  him  in  the  act  of  drawing 
a  bandage  tight :  a  Red  Cross  conspicuous  on 
the  helper's  arm ;  a  group  of  men  on  the  rock 
summit  carrying  a  stretcher — Rufe  needed  no 
printer's  type  to  help  him  read  that  story. 

He  had  read  it  a  dozen  times  before,  and 
always  with  that  same  half -acknowledged 
fear,  that  attempt  at  reassurance,  that  protest 
against  a  repressed  uneasiness. 

The  wounded  soldier  was  a  young  man, 
not  exactly  like — and  yet  "Ab  was  out  thar," 
and  the  boy  who  lay  under  the  rock  was  strong 
limbed  and  strong  faced,  not  unsuggestive  of 
a  Kentucky  lad. 

"Hit  wasn't  jest  like  Ab,  but  them  that 
made  the  picture  maybe  didn't  get  it  plumb 
right,  and — Ab  was  out  thar  whar  the  fichtin' 
was,  and  who  could  tell  what  them  Tootins 
had  been  up  to?  Ab  could  beat  'cm  at  straight 
Tightin',  but  them  heathens  didn't  fight 
straight.  It  was  plain  thar'd  been  a  scrap 
betwixt  'em,  and  some  pretty  hard  fightin'." 

His  eyes  lifted  from  the  picture  and  went  out 
toward  the  ledge  path,  the  environment  to 
which  Ab  belonged. 

"Hit  hain't  powerful  certain  that  hain't 
Ab,  and  hit  hain't  powerful  certain  hit  is," 
Rufe  ejaculated. 

He  pushed  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and 
rode  down  the  mountain  at  a  pace  that  took 
no  account  of  steep  grade.  When  he  struck 
the  valley  he  went  straight  on  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  where  two  parallel  steel  rails  cut  their 
way  between  the  hills.  Here  he  came  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  a  building  close  by  the  station. 

Theoffice  he  entered  showed  him  a  kecn-eved 
man  writing  at  a  desk. 

'  I'm  wantin'  to  know  whar  I  must  go  to 
frnd  the  head  place  whar  the  Red  Crosses 
live.  " 

The  man  at  the  desk  glanced  up.  Then, 
his  pen  poised,  he  l(K)kcd  Rufe  <iver  doubtfully. 

"The  nearest  trainingcampis-but  no,  you'd 
hardly  he  c^)^^idcred  eligible  — " 

Rufe  interrupted  him  impatiently. 

■'  I  haint  askin"  whar  thar's  a  trainin' 
camp.  Them  cjmps  hain't  nothin'  to  me. 
I  ham't  alter  Ihe  lightin'.  He's  gone  to 
attend  lo  that  -m\-  biiy  Ab.  He's  out  thar 
aimm'  to  larn  them  Tootins  to  fight  straight. 
Hit's  the  Red  Crosses  I'm  wantin':  them  that 
he'ps  the  fclliTs  out  o'  the  holes,  and  stops  ihc 
Needin',  and  makes  em  into  mm  .igin.  Whar 
lan  I  iini  "n"  n'  th^m  plaTP'-:  " 


The  man  at  the  desk  scratched  his  head — 
plainly  in  doubt. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  a  mite  of  use  there,  I  hey 
don't  want  fighters." 

Rufe  glared  at  the  speaker. 

"1  tell  you  I  hain't  alter  the  fightin'.  I'm 
atter  the  he'pin'.  Don't  them  Red  Cross 
places  want  strong  arms?  Hain't  them  poor 
boys  got  to  be  lifted  up  out  o'  the  mud?  Don't 
they  want  heads  that  hain't  turned  at  a  bit  of  a 
steep  rock?  Don't  they  want  men  that's  been 
fightin'  all  their  lives,  till  they've  fit  all  the 
fear  out  of  'em,  and  don't  think  no  more  of 
pickin'  up  a  hurt  man  right  whar  the  bullets 
is  fiyin'  than  they  would  if  thar  was  shootin' 
up  on  their  own  mountain,  maybe  round  their 
own  houses?  Hit's  jest  because  I  am  a  fighter 
that  I'm  aimin'  to  he'p.  Why,  man,  them 
Tootins  fight  like  varmints,  they  don't  fight 
like  men,  Cain't  I  carry  one  o'  them  stretch- 
ers? Hain't  I  bigger  and  stronger  than  the 
men  in  that  picture?" 

He  pulied  the  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  thrust 
it  under  the  nose  of  the  man  at  the  desk,  and 
pointed  a  finger  at  the  group  of  rescuers  about 
to  descend  the  rock. 

"Them's  all  got  the  red  crosses  on  their 
sleeves.  Hain't  the  Red  Crosses  he'pin  the 
boys  that's  down?" 

"  I  guess  they  are.  If  they're  not,  there's 
nobody  else  to  do  it." 

"That's  what  I'm  atter.  then.  I  want  to 
he'p  them  Red  Cross  ones,  and  I'm  aimin'  to 
ride  till  I  come  to  the  headquarters  whar  they 
is,  if  I  ride  plumb  into  the  sea," 

The  man  at  the  desk  laughed. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Tell  me  how  to  find  one  o'  them  Red 
Crosses," 

"One,  eh?  I  guess  we  can  oblige  you  with 
the  sight  of  one  of  them  right  now." 

He  put  his  head  inside  a  door  near  by  his 
desk  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone, 
Rufe  heard  a  pleasant  voice  respond.  Then 
the  door  opened  and  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  gen- 
tle faced  woman  in  the  garb  of  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.    She  was  looking  straight  into  his  eyes, 

Rufe  did  not  know  who  she  was,  nor  guess 
that  her  wealth  and  influence  and  personal 
labor  had  been  long  given  to  "  he'pen  the  hurt 
ones  out  o'  the  holes,"  but  he  needed  no  one  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  found  what  he  sought, 
that  in  some  wav  he  Ii.nd  come  in  ctmtact  with 
the  headquarters  of  "the  Red  Crosses." 

" \'?"i  "^ntf^  to  ifp  mer " 
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thar's  fightin'  like  beasts.  Why,  ma'am, 
them  Tootins  is  that  low  down  that  thar 
hain't  a  varmint  I  ever  seed  that  wouldn't  go 
starin'  crazy  at  bein'  put  on  a  level  with  'em. 
They  kill  old  men  and  women,  and  cut  the  legs 
and  arms  off  babes  to  scare  the  wits  out  o' 
their  pappys  and  mammys.  That  hain't 
fightin'.  That's  the  devils  at  play.  That's 
what  that  Is.  And  them  poor  fellers  that's 
gone  to  larn  'em  to  fight  straight — and  they've 
got  to  be  larned  if  hit  takes  all  the  mountain 
men  in  Kentucky  to  larn  'em — has  got  to  meet 
them  devils'  tricks  all  the  time.  My  boy  Ab's 
gone.     He's  out  thar." 

"And  you  want— what?" 

He  came  over  to  her. 

"  I'm  wantin'  to  carry  the  he'p  to  the  hurt 
ones  down  in  the  holes.  See  here,  ma'am.  That 
looks  awful  like  Ab  down  thar.  1  hain't  knowin' 
whether  hit  is  or  not.  But  I'm  wantin'  to 
he'p  carry  them  poor  fellers  up  out  o'  danger. 
Hain't  that  what  the  Red  Crosses  is  doin'?" 

"  It  is  what  we  are  banded  together  for," 
she  said. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  want  to  he'p  the  he'pers. 
Hain't  that  right?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Helping  the  hurt  ones  out  of  the  holes!" 
His  simple  characterization  of  Red  Cross  aims 
and  Red  Cross  work  struck  straight  to  her 


heart.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  impul- 
sively. Rufe  seized  it  in  a  grip  that  made 
the  muscles  ache. 

"1  hain't  a  weakling,"  he  said.  "Thar 
hain't  one  o'  them  stretcher  fellers  bigger  nor 
stronger  than  me.  Hit  takes  strong  ones  to 
he'p  the  others  up." 

Again  her  eyes  went  swiftly  to  his  face.  It  did 
take  strong  ones  to  help  the  others  up,  strong 
hands  and  loving  hands,  and  there  was  never  a 
lack  of  them  for  the  Red  Cross  work. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said  softly.  "If  you 
wish,  you  shall  go  to  headquarters  and  tell 
them — the  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  the  Red 
Cross  helpers— tell  them  how,  through  all  the 
land,  men's  hearts  are  stirring  to  help  the  hurt 
ones  up.  And  whether  or  not  they  send  you 
to  the  front " 

"  Is  the  front  over  thar?"  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  picture. 

"  Yes." 

"  Whar  my  boy  Ab's  gone?  " 

"Where  all  the  boys  have  gone.  It's  all 
front,  and  all  fighting — and  the  wounded  fall 
by  the  way,  and  the  Red  Cross  service  waits 
to  help  them  up  again." 

He  drew  himself  to  his  full  stature. 

"I'm  atter  gettin'  thar  as  quick  as  I  can," 
he  said.  "Tell  me  the  way  to  headquarters. 
Me  and  my  horse  will  start  right  now." 


Sympathy 

Written  by  a  stoker  on  one  of 
His  Majesty's  ships 


The  middle  watch.     A  wicked  night 

With  storm  and  driving  sleet: 

A  grim  destroyer  fights  her  way 

Through  breaking  seas  and  blinding  spray, 

Alert  and  ready  for  "The  Day" 

That's  promised  to  our  Fleet. 


A  gun's-crew  standing  by  their  gun 
The  spray  completely  drenches; 
They  stick  it  out — they  do  at  sea. 
And  one  man  to  his  chum  says  he: 
"What  a  cold,  bitter  night  't  must  be 
For  fellows  in  the  trenches!" 


Real  Letters 


Human  documents  of  personal  experiences  in  the  Great  War 

THE  three  letters  below  illustrate  a  long-cherished  plan  to  print  each  month  a  selection 
'  of  fresh  personal  letters  from  men  and  women  in  war  service.  IVe  want  readers  to  send 
Its  unusual  letters  which  they,  or  their  friends  may  receive;  vivid  letters  of  actual  experiences  front 
those  who  are  in  Red  Cross  work  or  on  duty  in  any  field  of  war  service;  letters  in  which  facts  and 
human  interest  predominate. 


fVar  Nights — From  a  Telegrapher's  Dugout 

HERE  follow  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
to  an  aunt  in  America  by  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  Norwegian  father  and  an 
Atnerican  mother,  who  went  into  the  service  of 
France. 

It  b  dead  of  night!  There  is  not  a  sound.  I  am 
sitting  in  my  hermit's  cell,  a  narrow  place  dug  into 
the  side  of  a  hill;  outside  it  is  nature,  nothing  but 
nature.  The  occasional  roar  of  a  firing  cannon, 
or  the  uncanny  fluttering  light  of  a  rocket,  filling 
the  sky  and  earth  with  strange  shadows  and  white 
visions  of  ghosts.  Now  and  then  a  rifle  shot  jars 
on  the  air,  or  in  the  dark  you  hear  the  mufUcd  tramp 
of  feet,  or  the  sound  of  whispering  voices — that  is 
war  at  peace,  when  war  lies  down  in  the  dark  and 
goes  to  sleep. 

A  few  nights  ago,  this  was  the  scene  of 
battle,  and  an  awful  din  raged  around.  Suddenly 
it  broke  out  at  a  given  time  like  a  tempest  on  winds. 
It  was  black  night,  and  the  sky  was  like  a 
quivering  mass  of  innumerable  quick  flashes  of 
diffused  light.  The  earth  seemed  alive  and  poured 
forth  demons  that  danced  in  the  changing  flashes 
of  light.  Long  shadows  never  dreamed  of  suddenly 
uprose  and  went  out.  Trees  became  human,  and 
then  men,  glimpses  of  whom  you  intermittently 
caught,  seemed  like  devils  at  work  on  something 
infernal  which  they  had  let  loose  and  could  master 
no  more.  The  din  was  intolerable.  Who  needed 
to  speak  had  to  scream  and  grew  hoarse. 

Afterward  the  din  abated.  The  shells  grew 
rarer  and  rarer,  peace  like  a  veil  seemed  gradually 
spreading  over  the  world.  The  peace  deepened. 
One  remembered  that  in  the  sky  there  were  stars, 
one  felt  the  presence  of  trees,  grass, -and  hills,  as 
though  all  these  had  taken  to  flight  when  the  storm 
grew  and  now  were  back  again  to  breathe  the 
midnight  air. 

Along  a  road  that  passes  at  my  feet  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  soldiers,  the  sound  of  voices  in  loud  con- 
veiM.    These  were  the  men  who  but  an  hour  ago 


had  led  the  attack,  and  now  they  were  discussing, 
excited,  all  at  the  same  time.  It  seemed  the  return 
of  some  men  from  a  theatre  party  in  the  evening. 

Then  we  could  hear  a  strange  sound,  very  low 
at  first,  it  gradually  grew  and  quivered  on  the  air, 
then  sank  away  with  a  long  dying  fall.  It  rose 
again  and  fell  and  rent  the  heart  that  heard  it. 
Oh!  the  agony  that  was  in  that  cry.  Writing  of  it 
now  it  makes  my  flesh  creep,  and  I  would  hide  from 
it  and  thrust  it  away.  All  along  the  weary  road  I 
heard  it — .  It  made  the  whole  night  a  misery  and 
the  wind  moaned  because  of  that  wounded, 
dying  man. 

In  my  hermit's  cell  there  is  a  stove,  a  table, 
two  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  and  electric  light, 
books,  food  and  my  telegraphic  instruments — out- 
rageous impudent  rats,  a  comrade  of  mine  and 
your  humble  servant.  A  stove  and  electric  light  arc 
rare  occurrences  that  so  far  I  had  not  come  across.  I 
wish  you  could  just  for  a  month  be  intolerably  cold 
then  you  will  (but  otherwise  you  cannot)  appreciate 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  be  warm. 

It  is  the  same  with  home.  1  really  think  I  never 
had  a  home  till  now,  now  that  I  have  one  no  more. 
When  I  had  a  home  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant, 
the  word  "Home."  1  lived  in  it  by  custom.  It 
was  a  natural  part  of  my  life.  To-day  that  1  am 
deprived  of  it,  and  can  live  in  it  no  more,  yet  I 
live  in  it  more  than  in  the  olden  days,  I  live  in  it 
in  spirit.     It  is  mine  as  it  never  was  mine  before. 

I  have  been  so  sliced  off  from  my  world,  my  former 
world  seems  a  preposterous  myth,  something  in- 
vented to  keep  me  going,  that  never  has  been,  above 
all  that  never  probably  can  be  again. 

Bombarded  by  Gas  Shells 

Here  is  an  experience  of  the  former  managing 
editor  of  a  New  York  magazine— who  is  now 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service.  It  is  from  a  letter 
to  his  sister. 

When  I  landed  there  Monday  ni^t  about  six, 
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the  shells  were  falling  so  thick  and  so  close  that  we 
ran  to  our  dugout  which  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
from  thu  road — a  fioL-  dugout  with  iron  girders  for 
ceiling  on  which  arc  about  four  or  five  layers  of 
stone  about  twice  as  big  as  bricks,  and  a  little 
earth  on  top  of  that. 

Thursday  night  I  got  my  first  taste  of  the  real 
thing.  Wc  had  closed  our  huts,  gone  to  our  dug- 
out, had  our  fire  well  started  and  were  just  about 
to  heat  some  water  to  make  some  hot  malted  milk 
before  going  to  bed— it  was  about  q:30 — when, 
whizz,  a  shdl  went  by  and  landed  with  a  pop. 
"Gas,"  Hints  said  instantly.  He  had  been  here 
long  enough  to  toll  the  difTerent  kinds  of  shells  by 
the  sound— you  .soon  get  expert  in  this,  as  after 
these  few  days,  1  feel  like  an  expert  at  it.  He  put 
on  his  mask  immediately,  and  i  did  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Even  though  1  thought  1  was  vcr>'  clumsy 
about  it  (and  I  was)  I  got  it  on  before  the  Claxson 
sounded  the  gas  signal.  You're  supposed  to  learn 
to  put  on  these  masks  in  five  or  six  seconds — of 
course  they  are  worn  on  what  they  call  the  "the 
alert  position,"  right  on  your  chest  with  the  top 
of  the  bag  open  so  you  can  ( i )  grab  it  (2)  put  it  on 
your  face  (j)  insert  the  mouthpiece  betwet.'n  your 
lips  and  teeth  (4)  put  the  imitation  clothespin  on 
your  nose,  and  {;)  push  down  the  elastic  bands 
across  the  back  of  your  head.  They  don't  seem  so 
bad  at  first  but  after  you  wear  them  awhile  you 
argue  with  yourself  whether  you  wouldn't  rather 
die  than  be  bothered  longer  with  the  miserable 
things.  It's  so  tight  around  your  head  that  it  gives 
you  a  fierce  headache  in  a  short  time,  then  the 
glasses  get  misty  so  you  can't  see,  then  this  glorified 
rubber  dam  in  your  mouth  makes  you  drool  and 
dribble  so  that  the  whole  inside  gets  wet. 

Everyone  of  course  thinks  his  mask  is  more 
uncomfortable  than  any  one's  else.  Of  course  you 
can't  talk,  and  after  a  while  you  can't  see,  so  you 
just  sit  thoR",  since  there  being  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  certainly  is  a  tribute  to  the  horror 
one  has  of  gas  that  he  will  undergo  this  torture. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  about  1 1 — just  when 
1  had  about  decided  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  the  whistle  sounded  that  the  gas  was  over. 
One  of  the  boys  in  the  nejtt  dugout  yelled  to  come 
outside — ^that  the  world  was  on  fire — and  that's 
what  it  looked  like.  Among  other  shells  they  sent 
over  that  night  were  some  incendiary  bombs, 
to  burn  up  the  camouflage  that  is  usually  made  of 
inflammable  material  and  which  surrounds  all  the 
guns  and  hides  the  batteries,  etc, 

I  tliought  iho  show  was  over  and  except  for  a  lot 
of  sneezing  and  feeling  all  stuffed  up  just  like  a 
rotten,  hard  cold,  we  wore  all  right  but  Hints  who 
is  wise  in  the  game,  said  "  Fritz  will  probably  begin 
soon  again,  now  that  he's  got  us  all  sneezing  with 
this  tear  gas — this  time  with  mustard  gas."  And 
he  guessed  right,  for  soon  after  midnight,  he  started 
in  again,  this  time  with  the  mustard  gas  that  bums. 


He  kept  this  up  till  nearly  three  o'clock — sent  over 
800  gas  shells  into  us  that  night.  Luckily  the  wind 
was  favoring  so  it  didn't  hang  around. 

All  this  time,  he  was  sending  over  high 
explosives  too.  The  next  morning  everybody  had 
Stories  of  narrow  escapes.  Only  one  shell  hit  our 
dugoutdirectly.thoughscorcs  hit  near  enough  to  send 
pieces  banging  up  against  the  sides.  This  one  that 
hit  us  got  through  the  earth  and  stone  work  down 
to  the  iron  girders  (they  are  shaped  about  like  raib 
for  a  railroad)  and  broke  one  of  them  but  didn't  gel 
through.  The  next  morning  1  counted  ten  shdl 
holes  between  our  dugout  and  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  hut, 
not  more  than  ^o  yards. 

One  poor  chap  was  brought  in  that  night — he  had 
been  working  in  a  detail  that  was  filling  up  shell 
holes.  He  had  been  told  to  wear  his  mask,  but 
had  it  off,  with  the  result  that  when  he  stirred  up 
the  earth,  some  of  the  gas  came  out,  and  he  was 
in  horrible  shape.  After  seeing  him  1  realized  how 
preferable  a  mask  was  to  the  real  thing.  The  fellow 
died  that  hight  on  his  way  to  the  base  hospital  in 
an  ambulance. 

Of  course  no  one  can  stand  it  long  at  a  time,  but 
we  didn't  aim  to  keep  our  men  in  these  front 
positions  long.  Theoretically  they  move  with 
the  armies. 

Re-Ejutcting  the  Fight  Under  Ether 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman  who  is  seizing  her  second  year  in 
a  hospital  in  Paris. 

Never  have  1  been  so  affected  and  moved  in  my 
life  as  at  the  hospital  this  morning.  An  American 
lad — right  from  the  front  and  wounded — was 
operated  on  and  while  coming  out  of  ether  he  lived 
over  those'  minutes  before  he  was  hit— it  was  so 
dramatic,  so  terrible  that  it  made  our  hearts  beat 
faster — for  no  longer  was  I  in  a  civilized  hospital 

but   in  a  veritable  hell  of  mud  and  fighting 

Oh!  I  have  heard  French  soldiers  and  I  love  them, 
but  to  hear  it  in  our  own  dear  American  slang  made 
mc  realize  that  after  all  it  cannot  but  be  one's  own 

country    first — He    kept    crying "Ah,     I've 

got  that  one.  Don't  tell  mother  I've  killed  him — 
don't,  Oh  don't — Damn  this  mud — after  them  boys 
—fix  bayonets— that's  a  boy."  And  with  clenched 
teeth  and  shaking  his  fine  young  head,  "Damn  the 
Huns— the  dirty  Boches— Ah!  (a  sound  of  horror) 
they  are  coming  waves  on  waves  of  them!"  My 
merely  writing  can't  possibly  make  you  picture  it — 
the  room  darkened  on  account  of  the  raid — the 
smell  of  ether^ — the  tossing  figure  and  young  voice. 
And  there  arc  going  to  be  hundreds  of  them,  thous- 
ands of  them,  with  youth,  and  the  same  splendid 
spirit  in  them.  And  he  repeated  endlessly,  "They 
can't  lick  an  American";  and  1  knew  then  that 
they  couldn't— not  possibly. 


The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


THE  story  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
great  German  offensive  of  these  last  few 
weeks  begins  to  filter  through.  It  is 
primarily  another  story  of  the  emergency  relief 
for  which  the  Red  Cross  is  organized — ^a  story 
of  flashes  and  glimpses  with  the  main  theme 
usually  out  of  sight. 

One  group  of  eight  Red  Cross  motor  drivers, 
despite  the  rearward  sweep  of  the  British 
army,  carried  more  than  two  hundred  badly 
wounded  soldiers  to  the  Paris  wards  from  the 
hospital  behind  the  British  lines  where  the 
American  surgeons  "stuck,"  They  picked  up 
nearly  two  hundred  exhausted  refugees  and 
got  them  to  the  rail  heads,  meanwhile  doing 
the  work  of  the  departed  staff  in  the  field  hos- 
pitals— ^and  all  in  three  days,  while  the  armies 
congested  the  roads  and  the  drum  fire  of  the 
Allied  batteries  rolled  through  the  fields  and 
hospiul  rooms  like  peals  of  thunder. 

Around  Nesle,  the  Red  Cross  women  carried 
the  babies  of  the  refugees  in  their  arms  while 
the  Red  Cross  men  cleared  the  country-  in 


advance  of  the  German  shells  so  that  the  Bri- 
tish army  could  be  assured  of  rapid  move- 
ment to  stem  the  Boche  attacks.  Children 
were  taken  first,  and  then  the  parents,  and 
all  were  gathered  in  the  refuge  cellars  where 
they  were  fed  until  the  Red  Cross  cars  arrived 
to  move  them  to  the  rear. 

The  food  stuffs  in  the  Red  Cross  warehouses 
came  into  play  as  emergency  rations,  as  nearly 
thirty  thousand  homeless  men,  women,  and 
children  flooded  the  railways  to  Paris  alone, 
bringing  more  family  clocks  than  extra  cloth- 
ing. All  through  the  destroyed  zone  the  Red 
Cross  aided  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  by  means 
of  its  camions  and  physicians,  'ts  surgeons 
and  nurses,  its  existing  or  emergency  canteens, 
its  truck  drivers  and  its  motor  crganization. 
The  stores  and  transportation  departments 
in  Paris  ran  all  night — assisting  the  French 
Government  in  its  endeavors  to  handle  the 
tremendous  problem. 

The  Red  Cross  workers  who  were  nearest 
the  battle  when  it  broke  were  those  in  Ham 
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and  at  Croix-Molignaux  northeast  of  Ham. 
From  Ham,  Croix-Molignaux,  Nesle,  and  Gre- 
court  where  there  were  construction  ware- 
houses and  staffs  and  medical  workers,  includ- 
ing the  small  hospital  for  babies,  they  drew 
back  on  Roye.  An  organized  Red  Cross 
line  was  formed  which  stretched  from  Amiens 
to  Montdidier,  Lassigny,  Noyon,  and  Soissons. 
The  next  withdrawal  was  to  the  present  line 
through  Beauvais,  Clermont,  CompiSgne,  and 
Soissons.  On  this  line  a  perfected  chain  of 
stations  to  help  refugees  was  developed. 

THE  FAR-FLUNG  RED  CROSS 

The  Red  Cross  ts  no  longer  an  experiment. 
In  villages  along  the  Somme,  in  Italian  seaports, 
in  ruined  Serbian  villages,  in  Belgian  convent 
schools,  in  military  bospilals,  on  English  coun- 
try sides,  as  it  fights  the  battle  oj  humanity,  it 
is  a  new  far-fiung  nation  animated  by  a  uni- 
versal spirit. 

And  where  has  not  the  Red  Cross  trod! 

Take  the  city  of  Naples  in  Italy,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  this  last  April.  Naples  is  a 
good  many  hundred  miles  from  the  battle 
line  on  the  Piave  where  the  Italian  defence 
has  earned  undying  fame. 

What  has  the  Red  Cross  done  in  Naples 
half  way  across  Europe  from  Paris,  that  Henry 
P.  Davison  should  have  been  there  inspecting 
food  shops,  looking  at  refugee  hospitals,  at 
Red  Cross  warehouses?  Add  to  your  question 
these  facts.  On  the  15th,  he  spoke  in  the 
San  Carlo  opera  house  and  the  people  lined 
the  streets  to  cheer  when  he  came  out;  in  the 
Coliseum  in  Rome  on  the  16th  he  was  accorded 
a  most  extraordinary  reception ;  two  days  later 
he  went  to  Florence  and  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual ceremonies  ever  held  in  that  Tuscan 
city  greeted  him  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  where 
the  famous  building  was  filled  with  cheering 
Italians;  in  Bologna  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
marched  to  the  railway  station  to  express  their 
feeling  toward  him  and  the  Red  Cross  from  a 
foreign  land.  So,  in  Milan,  in  Turin — where- 
ever  he  went. 

How  had  all  this  come  about?  Was  it  mere 
Italian  hospitality? 

Not  at  all.  Recollect  these  facts  for  an 
instant.  Even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
southern  Italy,  even  into  Sicily,  the  refugees 
fled  from  the  German  invasion  last  autumn. 
In  the  cheering  crowd  on  the  streets  of  Naples 
there  were  thousands  of  women  who  had 
eaten  of  Red  Cross  food;  at  that  time  and  in 


that  crowd,  too,  there  were  hundreds  and 
hundredsof  families  of  Italian  soldiers whowere 
buying  their  uncooked  supplies  from  Red  Cross 
shops  at  one-third  the  market  price;  the  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  at  the  Bologna  railway  station 
was  composed  exclusively  of  men  who  had 
been  wounded  on  the  distant  Piave  line  and 
who  had  experienced  the  aid  the  Red  Cross 
gave  the  Italian  military  hospitals;  and  in 
that  same  famous  Palazzo  Vecchio  only  a  few 
weeks  before  forty  thousand — yes,  forty  thous- 
and!— of  the  same  Italians  who  crowded 
the  steps  had  been  given  Red  Cross  bundles 
of  refugee  clothing  with  which  to  start  life 
once  more.  The  contents  of  these  parcels 
had  covered  a  wide  variety  of  garments,  from 
woolen  underwear  for  adults  to  layettes  for 
children.  Over  eight  thousand  families  had 
been  supplied. 

His  experience  in  Chalons  where  there  is  an 
American  Red  Cross  canteen  to  take  care  of 
the  French  soldier  was  only  one  of  many  such 
details  but  is  typical  of  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion which  has  inspired  the  welcome  which  he 
received.  While  he  was  there  one  of  the  fre- 
quent air  raids  began — 17,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chalons  sleep  in  great  caves  now — 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  Red 
Cross  abri  beside  the  railway  station.  It  was 
the  fifth  of  eight  nights  running  that  this  can- 
teen had  been  bombarded.  An  idea  of  what 
such  a  raid  means  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  bombs  sometimes  weigh  500 
pounds  and  are  dropped  from  a  height  of  four 
miles. 

■  UNDER    BOMB    FIRE 

Added  to  these  explosions,  which  are  ter- 
rific, there  is  the  sharp  cracking  of  the  anti- 
aircraft guns  followed  soon  by  the  rain  of 
returning  shrapnel.  Against  a  direct  hit 
from  a  bomb  there  is  no  shelter.  Until  one 
is  within  the  abri  there  is  constant  danger  from 
bombs  striking  far  away.  Not  until  the  last 
Frenchman  had  left  for  the  military  dugout, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  station,  how- 
ever, did  the  Red  Cross  women  methodically, 
without  hurry,  and  with  perfect  coolness  put 
their  canteen  to  rights  and  seek  shelter.  It 
was  part  of  the  game  to  them. 

About  two  in  the  morning  he  saw  another 
side  of  work  such  as  the  Red  Cross  does  iri 
Paris  and  other  cities.  This  time  he  was 
awakened  by  a  terrific  axplosion  across  the 
town  square  which  shattered  the  glass  in  the 


windows  of  his  room.  Leaping  to  the  window 
and  looking  out  he  saw  the  German  bombs 
strike  in  rapid  succession  a  dwelling  some  300 
yards  away,  a  butcher,  shop  farther  down  the 
street,  and  another  house  still  farther  away. 
Almost  instantaneously  some  U.  S.  Ambulance 
workers  appeared  and  began  rescuing  the 
wounded.  For  some  minutes  he  watched 
the  work  of  rescue,  uncertain  whether  to  go 
back  to  bed  or  not.  Then,  to  his  horror, 
flying  hv  along  the  roofs,  perfectly  distinct 
in  the  moonlight  he  saw  a  lone  German  plane 
returning  to  get  the  "  rescue  party."  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  indeed  the  raider  threw 
his  bomb  causing  a  terrific  explosion  in  the 
house  on  the  corner  and  knocking  senseless 
most  of  the  relief  party.  It  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  German  raider  thus  to  return,  he  was 
told  calmly  by  the  workers  themselves.  That, 
too,  was  part  of  the  game.    .    .    . 

MILLIONS   TO   THE    FRENCH 

AH  through  Mr.  Davison's  trip  it  has  become 
plainer  every  day  that  the  Red  Cross  has  ar- 
rived. Things  foreseen  and  planned  long  since 
are  bearing  fruit  now.  One  of  the  last  things 
he  did  before  leaving  for  England  was  to 
hold  a  consultation  by  cable  with  the  War 
Council  in  Washington  and  make  a  further 
gift  to  the  French  Red  Cross  of  two  million 
dollars.  It  was  a  gift  caused  directly  by  view- 
ing the  result  already  accomplished  by  the 
five  millions  of  francs  given  to  General  Retain 
a  few  months  ago.  The  outpouring  of  sym- 
pathy that  gift  set  in  motion  is  familiar  tc 
us  in  this  country  from  the  thousands  of  letters 
of  all  kinds  the  Red  Cross  received — letters 
whose  authors  ranged  from  French  generals 
to  orphaned  children  of  poilus.  The  actual 
result,  however — the  help  the  gift  was  to  the 
French  army— was  not  fully  appreciated  even 
by  Mr.  Davison  until  his  visit  to  the  French 
capital.  Thousands  of  French  soldiers,  he 
learned  then,  had  actually  been  forced  to 
overstay  their  leave  in  hopes  of  getting  aid 
for  their  destitute  families  or  sick  children. 
The  distribution  of  actual  cash  resulted  in  a 
flash  of  renewed  confidence  and  courage  that 
cannot  be  conveyed.  The  result  more  than 
justified  the  original  expenditure. 

And  now  the  French  soldier  is  to  be  backed 
up  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  by  this  new  gift  of 
ten  million  francs  more.  This  is  real  relief  work. 

The  carrier  of  trench  fever,  also,  has  been 
discovered  this  past  month.    Several  months 
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ago  about  a  hundred  of  our  boys  in  France 
offered  to  assist  the  Red  Cross  by  volunteering 
in  an  experiment  to  determine  what  was  the 
cause  of  its  spread.  Their  sacrifice  has  had 
its  reward — the  trench  louse  has  been  found 
guilty  now  by  the  medical  court  and  means 
have  been  provided  which  will  remove  this 
epidemic  from  our  army  to  a  great  extent. 

SUPPLIES    THE    CRUCIAL    NEED 

Here  is  achievement,  definite  achievement 
of  the  kind  which  is  occurring  in  the  Red  Cross 
to-day  ail  over  Europe.  The  great  underlying 
motive  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Hurope,  indeed,  is 
supplies.  The  miracles  they  ivork  are  of  daily 
occurrence  and  yet  so  varied  and  far  flung  are 
the  results  they  bring,  that  H  is  hard  to  say 
"  Here  the  Red  Cross  achieved,  to-day ! " 

In  Saloniki  harbor,  for  instance,  the  collier 
Carsar  is  unloading  its  supplies  at  last  after 
its  adventurous  career  under  the  Armenian 
and  SjTian  Relief  (lag.  Edward  Ryan,  once 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  now  Commissioner  to  Serbia, 
knows  what  he  will  do  with  every  piece  of 
cargo  she  carries.  I  n  the  district  under 
his  charge — covering  160  kilometers  of  Mace- 
donian territory  between  Saloniki  and  the  line 
of  the  Allied  armies — the  American  Red  Cross 
entirely  supports  now  one  military  hospital 
of  a  hundred  beds;  four  workrooms  where 
sixty  women  convert  Red  Cross  cloth  into 
garments:  soup  kitchens  which  are  feeding 
ten  thousand  people  a  day  with  food  brought 
from  America;  and  it  waits  for  tractors  and 
seed  to  cultivate  over  twenty  thousand  acres 
which  will  make  the  refugees  self  supporting. 

ANSWERING  THE  CRY  OF  MACEDONIA 

Just  what  is  its  achievement  to-day,  however? 
The  combat  against  typhus  in  Belgrade,  the 
work  during  the  terrible  fire  in  Saloniki — these 
were  achievements.  But  it  is  hard  to  say 
on  what  day  or  at  what  hour  the  Red  Cross 
is  achieving  in  Macedonia  just  now.  By  now 
the  Caesar  is  unloaded,  however,  and  the  Red 
Cross  has  gone  that  much  further  onward. 

In  this  drama  of  supplies,  it  is  gasoline  that 
is  the  hero,  too.  In  Rome,  Robert  Perkins 
waits  for  gasoline  anxiously — he  must  not 
deprive  Italy  at  war  of  one  single  drop.  In 
France,  a  thousand  Red  Cross  motors  await 
gasoline's  arrival  as  a  prelude  to  heroic 
deeds,  such  as  heralded  the  entrance  of  the 
American  army  on  its  front  around  Toul. 
That  was  a  typical  Red  Cross  victory. 
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Some  time  before  our  boys  started  for  their 
new  positions  there  the  Red  Cross  supplied 
the  French  Government  with  all  the  splints 
and  surgical  supplies  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can army  which  was  to  take  over  the  trenches 
from  the  French.  On  the  day  before  the 
movement,  however,  due  to  accidents  on  the 
French  railways  which  were  beyond  the 
Government's  control  the  supplies  had  not 
arrived. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  Red  Cross 
at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris  received 
word  of  the  fatal  lack.  Instantly,  word  was 
sent  to  that  long  line  of  warehouses  which 
Murphy  built  to  supply  the  Toul  sector. 
From  every  supply  house  in  the  region,  the 
trucks  converged  on  the  American  trenches 
and  at  noon  the  next  day  as  our  boys  entered 
the  trenches  the  medical  corps  and  the  Red 
Cross  were  completely  supplied! 

Gasoline  had  saved  untold  American  boys 
from  O-Ttain  amputation  and  in  some  cases 
death.  A  splint  put  on  in  time  means  no  am- 
putation, of  course,  so  that  every  splint  the 
Red  Cross  gasoline  moved  along  the  roads  to 
Toul  meant  an  arm  or  a  leg  saved. 

In  passing,  lei  us  take  off  our  bats  lo  the 
Red  Cross  men  of  the  baUiefidd.  Splints, 
we  are  infarmrd.  are  put  on  nearer  the  battle 
front  in  the  American  army  to-day  than  any- 
where else  along  No  Man's  Land.  And  this 
is  done  in  the  bell-fire  of  the  trenches,  the  Red 
Cross  man  often  risking  his  life  to  bandage 
properly  some  wounded  man  before  be  moves 
him.  So  well  done  are  most  of  the  bandages, 
too,  that  at  tbe  field  hospital  many  times  no 
further  care  is  needed  and  the  wounded  are 
relayed  to  the  hospital  trains  and  the  base  hos- 
pitals. 

AMERICAN    PRISONERS    IN    GKKMANY 

The  drama  of  supplies  has  extended  even 
into  neutral  Switzerland  lately,  too,  and  thence 
into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  In  Berne, 
(,aH  Taylor  has  recently  taken  over  the  ware- 
house and  the  Red  Cross  offices  awaiting  the 
new  Red  Cross  commissiiin.  In  April  he  sent 
to  the  German  prison  camp  at  Tuchel,  in 
western  Prussia,  fifty-seven  miles  northwest  of 
the  Austrian  border  three  hundred  and  sixty 
ten-pound  food  parcels  for  American  prisoners. 
There  were  twenty-five  Americans  there  on  that 
date  and  by  means  of  them  an  organization 
was  ^jrranged  to  take  care  of  future  arrivals. 
If  possible  the    Red  Cross  will  continue  its 


service  after  the  government  rations,  which 
are  on  the  way,  arrive.  It  will  then  sup- 
plement those  rations,  which  are  ample  so 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  by  delicacies  for 
sick  prisoners  and  such  comforts  as  tobacco, 
soap,  comfort  kits,  and  so  on.  What  such 
things  may  mean  to  prisoners  in  Germany 
is  possible  to  understand  only  after  reading 
the  French  reports  on  conditions  existing 
there  for  the  past  three  years. 

OUR    MISSING    ONES 

Through  Switzerland,  too,  the  Red  Cross 
sends  all  its  inquiries  behind  the  German  Unes 
in  its  efforts  to  locate  and  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances of  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
taken  prisoner  or  reported  missing.  When  the 
comrades  of  a  soldier  who  is  reported  missing 
are  not  able  to  solve  the  question  of  his  probable 
fate,  this  Red  Cross  machinery  is  set  in  motion. 
Day  by  day,  these  past  few  weeks,  the  list 
of  these  cases  has  lengthened. 

Here  is  one  for  instance,  sent  in  response  to 
an  anxious  inquiry  from  America: 

"Hume  shot  from  ambuscade  in  No  Man's 
Land,  Toul  sector,  April  2jrd.  Probably 
picked  up  by  Germans.  Will  locate  if  possi- 
ble." 

"Here's  another: 

"  Woodward  last  seen  attacking  enemy 
aviators  at  Montdidier.  Fog  prevented  seeing 
outcome  of  battle.     Nothing  heard  since." 

Here  is  work  that  has  increased  steadily 
during  the  past  weeks,  a  work,  too,  that  we 
must  gather  our  courage  to  expect  for  many 
months  as  the  battle  continues. 

In  the  hospitals  the  similar  work  the  Red 
Cross  performs  is  taking  a  great  leap  as  the 
German  offensive  pounds  on  and  General 
Foch  coordinates  his  forces. 

Unlike  France,  where  from  the  beginning 
the  Government  has  published  no  casualty  lists 
of  any  kind,  the  War  Department  in  this 
country  prints  almost  daily  the  lists  of  Ameri- 
can casualties.  In  every  case  the  family  of  the 
soldier  has  already  been  notified  before  his 
name  has  been  printed  in  the  paper.  Once 
the  soldier's  famiJ)'  has  been  notihed,  however, 
the  War  Department's  duty  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
here  that  the  communications  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  trying  to  relieve  the  Ameri- 
can anxiety.  Its  task  too,  has  been  rendered 
trebly  difficult  by  the  military  dispositions 
that  have  resulted  from  putting  General 
Foch  in  command. 


The  American  army  no  longer  holds  a  single 
sector  on  the  western  front.  It  has  been 
brigaded  with  the  British  and  French  armies. 
As  the  battle  goes  on  and  the  losses  mount 
heavier  and  heavier,  the  American  wounded 
are  gradually  filtering  into  hospitals  scattered 
all  the  way  from  Devonshire  to  Italy. 

The  Red  Cross  has  met  the  emergency 
promptly.  In  the  weeks  just  passed  it  has 
perfected  its  organization  so  that  it  can  take 
care  of  them  no  matter  where  they  eventually 
land.  With  the  aid  of  the  French  Fund  for  the 
Wounded,  as  well  as  the  Red  Cross  searchers 
themselves,  there's  no  hospital  in  all  France 
that  the  Red  Cross  does  not  reach  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  In  England,  Endicott  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  and  enlisting  a 
rapidly  growing  personnel  to  take  care  of  just 
this  need.  A  vast  deal  of  the  work  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  doing,  indeed,  cannot  be  libted 
under  that  heading.  In  all  the  tuberculosis 
work,  for  instance,  as  in  ail  the  educational 
work  which  we  are  doing  for  the  children  of 
France,  supplies  play  but  a  small  part,  all  the 
emphasis  being  put  on  showing  the  French 
how  to  help  themselves.  The  remark  Dr. 
Lucas  of  the  Children's  Bureau  made  in  Lyons 
the  other  day,  at  the  great  exhibition  there, 
illuminates  the  idea  back  of  this  work:  "We 
are  trying  to  help  save  your  second  rank." 
He  meant  the  children. 

INCREASING    EFFICIENCY 

Whether  it  be  a  question  of  supplies  or  of 
education,  however,  a  gradually  increasing 
efficiency  is  making  itself  manifest  throughout 
all  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe.  In  the 
supplies  it  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  ware- 
houses in  Paris.  Before  the  Red  Cross  chap- 
ten  in  America  were  efficiently  organized  and 
the  present  system  of  division  warehouses 
and  inspection  installed,  the  chapter  boxes 
that  came  to  France  often  contained  such 
things  as  old  broken  harps  without  strings, 
ancient  typewriters,  chipped  doll  tea  sets, 
children's  clothing  so  rotten  that  it  fell  to  pieces 
— ^and  often  nothing  of  practical  use.  To-day 
we  have  learned,  and  the  cost  of  inefficiency  has 
been  reduced  to  insignificance  by  organized 
work.  In  an  endless  stream,  the  chapter 
boxes  filled  with  necessities  pour  into  France. 
But  every  one  is  usable,  every  thing  is  good — 
and  not  an  inch  of  shipping  space  is  wasted. 
In  Paris  itself,  in  the  surgical  dressings  rooms, 
the  American  women,  and  their  300  French 


assistants  work  from  8:30  until  6  supplying 
the  specialties  that  the  emergency  calls  for. 
All  the  rest  comes  from  America, 

Tbrougbout  all  the  departmenls  of  France 
where  the  Red  Cross  extends,  the  same  ad- 
vance in  methods  is  becoming  noticeable.  To 
keep  our  finances  straight,  over  100  disbursing 
officers  are  constantly  traveling  in  that  country, 
examining  the  accounts  0/  the  stores  and  ibt 
societies  to  which  we  donate  funds.  No  penny 
is  escaping  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Red  Cross 
accounting  system,  nowadays.  tVhetber  the 
expenditure  be  in  a  village  in  France  or  in  a 
hospital  in  Palestine  not  one  penny  escapes 
its  final  report  to  the  red  brick  church  building 
back  of  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  fVash- 
ington  where  the  Comptroller's  office  is  lo- 
cated. 

RESTORING   THE    HOLY    LAND 

In  the  expenditure  of  every  cent,  also, 
whether  in  England,  France,  or  Italy,  another 
kind  of  efficiency  is  plainly  in  evidence — the 
mental  efficiency  which  carries  on  and  shapes 
to  one  final  end  many  different  kinds  of  work. 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  France  for  instance 
there  is  resulting  no  pauperizing  of  populations. 
Even  in  the  housing  which  is  done  for  the  refu- 
gees, the  houses  themselves  are  portable,  so 
that  when  the  lime  comes  for  the  refugee  to 
return  to  his  own  village,  he  can  literally 
"pick  up  his  house  and  walk." 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  has  been  added 
to  the  Red  Cross  drama,  an  oriental  one  this 
time.  A  Red  Cross  Commission  headed  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  New  York  has  landed 
by  now  in  Palestine  to  begin  work  in  that 
devastated  land  of  the  East. 

Conditions  in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Bible 
are  peculiarly  deplorable.  Famine  and  disease 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  even  where  Turkish 
cruelty  has  spared.  As  General  Atk-nby  has 
advanced  northward  and  gradually  liberated 
the  country  from  the  Moslum  yoke  he  has  found 
a  land  overrun  with  typhus  and  cholera, 
and  a  population  in  dire  distress. 

The  Red  Cross  will  establish  medical  units 
to  combat  disease,  will  establish  hospitals 
and  village  dispensaries  and  will  endeavor 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  British  in 
making  a  beginning  on  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  areas.  For 
the  whole  task  $390,000  has  been  appropriated 
as  a  beginning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Red  Cross  European 
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THE  success  uf  the  Second  War  Fund  Drive  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  somethinfi  that  finds  verbal  appreciation  only  through  the 
use  of  superlatives.  Ihe  patriotic  sacrifices  represented  in  this  great 
gift— the  greatest  in  the  world's  history — are  a  mighty  inspiration  as  we 
face  our  enlarging  task.  The  confidence  expressed  by  the  American  people 
in  the  Red  Cross  trusteeship  adds  to  the  obligation  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  success  of  the  War  Fund  Drive  means  to  me.  as 
Chairman  of  the  War  Council.  Above  all  else  it  fills  me  with  an  exalted 
pride — not  that  1  am  Chairman  of  the  War  Council;  not  on  account  of  the 
Red  Cross — but  bedSuse  I  am  an  American.  When  1  think  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  trust,  especially  in  the  light  of  this  latest  expression  from 
the  American  people.  I  am  sobered.  But  when  I  can  get  outside  of  my 
official  self  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  matter  only  in  an  impersonal 
way,  I  thrill  in  every  fibre  of  my  being  because  of  the  patriotic  impulses 
which  are  stirred. 

There  never  has  been  a  war  before  this  one  where  the  opportunity  for 
patriotic  action  as  well  as  patriotic  thought  has  been  so  far-reaching. 
In  other  wars  the  fighting  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  have  been 
confined  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  field.  In  this  war,  with  an  enemy  who 
has  descended  to  frightfulness  undreamed  of  in  the  age  of  savagery,  the 
suffering  is  unlimited  and  sacrifice  is  omnipresent.  The  people  of  America 
have  been  spared  the  physical  suffering  and  sacrifices  forced  upon  the 
people  of  France  and  Italy:  but  how  glorious  has  been  the  sacrifice  that  we 
see  reflected  in  the  contributions  to  this  Red  Cross  War  Fund! 

The  glory  of  the  War  Fund  is  not  in  its  size— nut  the  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars  to  which  it  has  mounted — but  the  spirit  which  has 
made  it  possible.  Millions  and  milliiins  of  wage  earners  and  ptwr  people 
have  given  to  that  fund,  whose  giving  has  been  an  actual  sacrifice  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  American  spirit,  which  perhaps  finds  its  finest 
illustration  in  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  millions  of  persons  who  gave  of 
the  very  little  they  had  to  give,  which  is  sending  the  real  encouragement 
to  our  allies,  along  with  our  soldiers  on  the  battle  front,  and  which  will 
bring  the  victory  that  is  the  hope  of  civilization. 

I  haven't  a  doubt  but  that  the  great  success  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund 
Drive  has  been  a  tremendous  inspiration  to  the  whole  country,  just  as  it 
has  to  those  who  are  charged  with  carrying  on  the  work;  and  I  believe 
that  every  person  under  the  flag  who  has  contributed  to  the  Fund  is  prouder 
than  ever  of  his  Americanism. 
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John  McCormack: 

Singing  for  the  Red  Cross 

An  interview  byHeywood  Broun 
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MANYa  good  soldier  ftil  to  for  theSecond 
Red  Cross  War  Fund,  and  tolled  forth 
contributions,  cither  by  his  reminis- 
cences of  battle  done,  or  by  his  eager  promise 
of  labors  yet  to  come.  But  none  of  the  lot 
had  such  unsoldierly  training,  as  soldierly 
training  goes,  as  the  great  Irish  tenor,  John 
McCormack,  who  not  only  was  and  is  com- 
missioned to  sing  for  America  during  the  term 
of  the  war,  but  who  holds  his  commission  by 
word  of  mouth  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  these  United  States. 
John  McCormack  has  been  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  for  a  long  time,  so  it's  not  irrational 
at  all  that  President  Wilson  would  seize  his 
chance  to  conjure  with  it.  He  came  from  his 
native  Ireland,  by  way  of  many  opera  houses, 
to  sing  us  our  pet  roles  in  French  and  Italian 
opera.  He  sang  in  concert  occasionally,  be- 
cause he  liked  to.  and  presently  he  found  him- 
self the  most  popular  concert  singer  there  was. 
He  returned  semi-occasionally  to  the  Metropol- 
itan, for  a  Puccini  night  or  so.  but  his  concert 
audiences  were  too  voracious  to  spare  him 
long.  He  was  known  among  musicians  for 
having  nice  fastidiousness  of  musical  taste. 


and  his  private  confessions  have  included 
more  than  one  lament  that  his  audiences 
would  have  so  little  of  him  in  strictly  classic 
mood. 

But  to  audiences  he  was  the  elected  singer 
of  their  own  joys  and  sorrows,  expressible  to 
them  in  songs  sentimental  rather  than  in  songs 
austere.  Because  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands wanted  to  hear  him  sing  "Oh  .Moon  of 
My  Delight "  and  "  I  1  lear  Vou  Calling  Me,"  in- 
stead of  early  pastorals,  he  sang  them  what  they 
wanted  to  hear.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
John  .McCormack  became  America's  unofficial 
heartsease.  Mis  voice  soothed  and  consoled 
them,  by  the  tens  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. They  throbbed  to  his  singing  and  his 
songs. 

When  the  war  brought  them  the  greatest 
of  their  troubles,  the  .American  people  turned 
instincliveis'  to  John  .McCormack.  McCor- 
mack. meanwhile,  had  turned  instinctively  to 
work. 

He  is  a  vital,  overflowing,  irrepressible  sort 
of  person,  full  of  good  feuds  and  good  par- 
tjsanry.  with  a  quick  tongue  for  the  o^nfu^on 
of  his  enemies,  and  great  generosity  for  his 
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mends.  He  is  so  hotly  anti-German  that  he 
brims  with  profanity  at  the  mere  thought  of 
Germans.  He'd  as  lief  hang  by  the  heels  in  a 
cellar  as  let  the  war  go  on  without  him.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  man  he  seems  to  be  as  he  sings 
to  you— if  you  have  heard  him,  )'ou  know 
him. 

SOME  one  must  keep  the  fountains  of 
sentiment  flowing."  It  may  have  a 
sufTxiently  unwarrior-like  sound,  but  it  was 
the  speech  which  formally  enlisted  John 
McCormack  as  a  singing  soldier,  and  sent  him 
across  to  the  Pacific  and  back  again,  Ked 
Cross  Driving  on  his  way,  because  it  was  the 
answer  of  W'oodrow  Wilson  to  Mr.  .McG)r- 
mack's  request  to  be  put  to  work  for  the  war. 

Not  that  Mr.  McCormack  was  in  any  need 
of  heartening  along  just  those  lines.  He  had 
been  busy  all  along  tr\ing  to  get  the  best 
music  there  was  for  the  soldiers,  and  just  as 
g(X)d  for  the  Ked  Cross.  But  he  had  the  good 
soldier's  impulse  to  ask  to  be  told  what  he'd 
better  d(»,  and  he  wanted  the  final  word. 
He's  at  his  best  when  he  tells  how  he  got  it. 
because  then  he's  most  contagiously  enthu- 
siastic. 

"No  man  could  hate  Germany  as  i  do  and 
stay  out  of  the  war  he  says,  "and  no  man  could 
believe  as  I  do  in  hard  fighting,  and  in  every- 
body's fighting,  and  not  want  to  hit  where  he 
could  hit  hardest.  1  could  have  gone  to  a 
recruiting  station  and  enlisted  as  a  private,  but 
1  believed  in  music  too  much  as  a  war  measure 
to  be  willing  to  abandon  it,  if  1  could  be  of  real 
help  at  that. 

"So  1  took  my  problem  to  President  Wilson. 
[  told  him  that  I  offered  myself  unreservedly, 
that  1  would  serve  wherever  I  was  placed,  but 
that  I  did  not  think  music  was  a  non-essential, 
and  that  if  I  could  serve  in  that  department, 
]  would  give  myself  as  thoroughly  and  untir- 
ingly as  any  soldier  in  France.  And  the  Presi- 
dent said:  '  f  would  far  rather  have  you  as  a 
singer  for  the  war  than  as  any  other  kind  of  a 
soldier  .  .  .  We  can't  all  do  the  same 
thing  .  .  .  and  some  one  must  keep  the 
fountains  of  sentiment  fiowing.     .     .     .' 

"So  that  was  how  I  enlisted.  1  am  serving 
still.  1  am  wailing  for  orders,  now.  The 
Red  Cross  tour  as  I  planned  it  is  just  finished. 
and  I  went  over  the  hundred  thousand  I  had 
set  for  myself,  liut  that's  only  one  job— there 
will  be  others. 

"Nobody  nuislfeel  tiiat  music  is  among  the 


non-essentials.  The  world  needs  it  more 
when  it's  in  trouble  than  at  any  other  time. 
And  soldiers,  and  the  mothers  and  wives  and 
sweethearts  and  children  of  soldiers,  get  more 
of  the  breath  of  life  from  it  than  the  man  in 
the  street  has  any  notion  of. 

"I  don't  mean  the  music  the  soldiers  march 
to,  either,  though  it  is  so  important  to  them 
that  if  they  can't  get  any  other  they  make  their 
own,  no  matter  how  long  the  march  is,  or  how 
heavy  the  packs. 

"And  I  don't  mean  the  average,  interesting 
music  that  musicians  make  a  lot  of  fuss  about, 
in  peace  times,  and  that  gives  such  pleasure 
of  a  different  sort.  For  myself,  1  don't  care 
if  all  the  music  in  the  world  should  cease  to 
exist  till  the  war  is  (»ver,  if  they  will  leave  me 
the  patriotic  songs. 

"  Bad  ones?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
bad  patriotic  song.  I  don't  care  what  their 
musical  values  were  originally,  nor  what  kind 
(rf  balderdash  the  words  are — give  me  a  song 
that  has  been  sung  by  a  people  at  war,  and  I 
have  a  song  that  has  been  hallowed  and  sancti- 
fied by  feelings  so  much,  greater  than  any  ever 
roused  by  mere  musical  and  verbal  perfection 
that  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  world 
with  which  to  compare  it. 

"  That  is  a  seasftned  and  experienced  opinion. 
I  started  by  thinking'that  the  average  patriotic 
song  was  as  bad  as — as  you  thought  it. 
Concerning  some  of  the  songs  I  now  love 
most  to  sing,  I  have  said :  *  These  are  musically 
vile  and  the  words  are  pure  trash.'  But  I 
got  over  that, 

"When  I  sing  "God  be  with  our  boys  to- 
night,' I  am  not  offering  musical  intervals  of 
much  oi*  little  charm,  or  words  of  literary  or 
non-literary  value.  1  am  singing  something 
that  everybody  left  in  this  country  is  singing 
with  me.  Their  hearts  are  touched,  their 
deepest,  strongest  feelings  are  stirred — 
neither  they  nor  I  care  a  hang  for  the  so-called 
artistic  merits  of  the  piece.  The  song  has 
been  taken  entirely  out  of  reach  of  criticism 
-it  is  not  good,  but  great.  And  every 
people  the  world  iiver  has-  pur  itself  into  its 
war  songs  and  made  those  songs  immortal. 

"'Over  There'  is  another  fine  example. 
I  can  assure  you  I  have  cursed  it  in  my  time. 
But  'Over  Then*'  now  has  the  significance  of  a 
nation  behind,  it  isn't  asong — it's  a  defiance. 
And  every  woman  who  ever  heard  her  soldier 
sing  it,  whether  he  was  at  Plattsburg  or  Upton, 
has  put  the  power  it\  her  prayer  and  her  de- 
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termination  into  it,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
sacrifice,  it  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion 
by  musical  sybarites. 

"What  is  the  song  that  more  than  any  other, 
until  now,  has  represented  to  America  the 
memory  of  her  great  national  girding  up 
and  concerted  action  as  a  people?  As  bad  a 
piece  of  music  as  was  ever  written: '  A  Hot  Time 
in  the  Old  Town  To-night.' 

"I  saw  the  British  soldiers  marching  past 
my  London  house,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  They  marched  to  music  that  a  few  short 
months  before  had  been  bandied  around  music 
halls,  that  hadn't  a  respectable  friend  in  all 
England.  But  when  1  heard  it  then,  and 
heard  the  tramping  of  the  soldiers,  with  some 
of  them  singing  to  their  bands.  I  got  a  thrill  that 
I've  never  in  my  life  got  from  any  other  music. 
Suppose  I'd  seen  my  sm  marching  past  to 
one  of  those  tunes -what  kind  of  patience 
would  1  have  had  with  the  man  who 
told  me.  the  next  time  I  heard  it.  that  it  was 
'musically  bad'?  My  son  is  still  playing  with 
his  toy  soldiers,  but  other  men's  sons  are  march- 
ing to  'Tipperary,'  and  '.Madelon,'  and  'Over 
There.' 

"And  there  will  be  more  songs  they 
will  spring  up  suddenly,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  tell  why.  Perhaps  the  next  ones  will  be 
'musically  better.'  They  must  be  simple,  and 
sincere,  and  must  have  that  indcfmable  qual- 
ity which  makes  everybody  who  hears  them 
want  to  'join  in.' 

"  But  those  are  the  songs  we  singers  must 
keep  singing— it's  our  branch  of  the  service, 
and  we  dare  not  neglect  it.  1  think 
every  singer  in  this  countr>'  should  be  at  work 
for  the  war.  1  organized  a  musical  unit  of  the 
Red  Cross,  with  Ernest  Schelling.  just  before 
he  was  called  to  service  abroad,  but  1  had  to 
give  it  up  when  I  went  across  country.  Some- 
body else  will  take  it  up — it's  not  merely 
important,  it's  necessary, 

"And  it  is  its  own  most  glorious  reward.  I 
have  never  before  in  my  life  so  thanked  God 
that  He  made  me  a  singer.  When  1  remember 
the  Red  Crriss  concert  in  San  Francisco,  it  is 
with  a  thankfulness  of  heart  that  nothing  can 


compare  to.  A  fifth  of  my  'quota'  came  from 
that  one  concert — they  gave  and  gave,  till 
I  was  astounded. 

"I  had  an  Australian  soldier  with  me.  in- 
valided back  from  the  trenches,  and  after  I 
sang,  he  sold  them  autographed  records 
— I  have  never  seen  such  response  from  an 
audience. 

'■  I  had  been  told,  before  I  started,  that 
'the  West  has  not  waked  up  yet' — 
nobody  would  dare  to  say  that  to  me  now.  1 
have  never  seen  greater  enthusiasm.  Every- 
body was  working,  everybody  was  confident, 
and  determined  —and  everybody  felt  better 
for  the  war  songs. 

"This  is  a  time  when  feeling,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  is  at  its  whitest  heat,  and  only 
feeling  matters.  Our  hearts  are  all  together, 
and  what  our  hearts  dictate  is  right,  no  matter 
how  many  precedents  we  break,  or  how  many 
old  judgments  we  overturn. 

"  I  had  a  new  song,  the  other  night,  called 
"A  Mother's  Prayer,'  and  there  was  a  line  in  it 
that  I  was  nervous  about — I  was'  not 
sure  I  wanted  to  sing  it  in  a  concert — it 
was  '  Bring  back  my  boy  unharmed,  for  Jesus' 
Sake,'  I  knew  that  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Farley,  was  to  be  in  my  audience  that  night, 
so  I  went  frankly  to  him  and  asked  him  what 
I  should  do.  He  said,  when  he  had  looked  at 
the  song,  'It  will  be  sung  in  all  reverence,  and 
it  is  how  every  mother  feels — that  is  enough 
to  make  it  sacred.' 

"  Everywhere,  you  see,  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Ever>'thing  is  measured  by  the  kind  of  feeling 
it  springs  from.  And  into  this  state  of  affairs 
the  world  over,  music  must  come  and  keep 
coming,  because  music  is  the  final,  full  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  and  its  only  perfect  expression. 

"All  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  going 
into  decisive  action  are  cared  for,  emotion- 
ally and  materially,  by  the  great  army  organ- 
izations. Those  who  must  remain  at  home, 
whose  feeling  has  no  outlet  in  action,  who  must 
wait,  and  pray — they  must  be  cared  for  by 
those  of  us  who  can  make  music. 

"No  musician  should  consider  that  he  has 
any  other  job.  till  the  war  is  over  and  won." 


"Just  Real,  Real  Men!' 

From  an  American  Red  Cross 
canteen  worker  in  France 


SOMETIMES  it's  candles  they  want, 
because  there  is  no  light  in  their  com- 
partment. Sometimes  it's  pins.  Some- 
times it's  cough  medicine.  There  is  no  know- 
ing what  they  will  ask  for.  So  we  have 
started  a  Red  Cross  shelf  and  a  utility  shelf, 
and  maybe  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  forestall 
every  want. 

For  one  week  we  had  with  us  the  most  de- 
lightful character  from  the  great  West.  He 
■  called  himself  a  Timber  Cruiser.  One  night 
he  began  reciting.  Our  kitchen  force,  consist- 
ing of  a  to-be-soldier  and  three  women,  stopped 
their  work,  never  lifftd  a  dish,  and  stood 
spellbound — although  they  were  French  and 
could  not  understand  the  language.  While 
he  cut  our  bread  or  tacked  down  the  oil  cloth, 
we  would  stand  and  listen,  enthralled,  to  his 
words,  and  even  the  Scotch  girl  was  made  some- 
thing of  a  worshipper.  He  tossed  a  franc  to  a 
child  who  came  bringing  the  bread  one  day,  and 
said,  "  Here,  kid,  buy  yourself  an  automobile." 
The  child  did  not  understand  the  words,  but 
got  the  meaning  from  the  man's  smile  and  tone, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  hero  worship  that 
is  beyond  words  to  describe. 

Under  it  all  there  was  a  sadness  which,  of 
course,  he  wouldn't  show  to  any  one.  We 
longed  to  do  something  for  him.  but  couldn't. 
and  of  course  it  was  an  insult  to  his  splendid 
independence  to  think  that  he  required  help. 
We  told  him  to  be  sure  and  let  us  know  if  he 
needed  anything  or  was  ill,  and  he  replied  in 
his  gentle  voice  and  half  drawl.  "  Vou  wouldn't 
even  have  to  open  your  windows.  I'd  holler  so 
loud."  Then  he  told  us  that  we  were  "regular 
fellers,"  and  that  when  one  said  that  out  where 
he  came  from,  one  had  said  everything. 


Never  shall  1  forget  the  overwhelming  feel- 
ing which  I  had  the  day  the  train  drew  up  with 
the  first  load  of  American  soldiers  on  leave 
from  the  trenches.  They  had  been  at  the 
front  four  months,  and  were  now  on 
their  first  eight  days'  leave.  Khaki-covered 
heads  came  out  of  every  window.  Then  the 
boys  poured  out — our  boys — our  army. 
They  sort  of  rubbed  their  eyes  at  the  sight  of 
the  flag,  and  wondered  where  they  were. 
They  had  not  eaten  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours.  Many  of  them  were  just  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  they  were  simply  stunned  by 
finding  Americans  and  a  real  American  break- 
fast waiting  for  them. 

I  wanted  to  cry  and  laugh  at  once.  AH  our 
feelings  during  the  winter  were  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  compared  with  our  yearnings 
to  get  in  touch  with  those  men,  to  know  what 
they  wanted,  to  give  them  the  things  that 
they  actually  needed  during  the  short  time 
that  they  had  to  stay  with  us. 

The  minutes  (lew  by.  Soon  we  hustled  them 
on  the  train  and  ran  alongside,  handing  out 
more  bread  and  butter,  and  saying  good  by  once 
more.  Finally  the  train  pulled  out  of  sight, 
every  window  having  a  cap  waving  out  of  it. 
The  other  canteen  worker  and  I  walked 
back  to  the  canteen  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  our  faces.  (1  don't  know  that  I  ought 
to  admit  that!)  1  can't  tell  why  it  was,  but 
the  sadness  of  it  all.  the  far-away  homes  of 
those  boys,  their  goodness  in  doing  just 
what  they  thought  we  would  like,  and  their 
quietness,  nearly  broke  our  hearts! 

And  they  are  so  big!  They  tower  over 
everyone,  and  have  great  broad  shoulders, 
and  big  voices — just,  real,  real  men! 


il    -and  jolly  glad  I  was 
id  ashes:  a  Jack  Johnson 


A  Farm  In  Flanders 

By  Centurion 


Hiistratcd  by  PAUL  MEYLAN 


THF  air  was  drowsy  with  the  scent  of 
(lowers  of  the  down  la  nd^  wild  thyme, 
harebell,  eyebright,  yellow  bedstraw 
and  creepinfi  cinquefoil.  A  "Lulwork  skip- 
per" opened  and  closed  her  orange  wings  upon 
the  golden  petals  of  the  ragwort  as  though 
fanning  herself  in  the  swooning  heat.  Be- 
tween the  chalk  cliff  on  which  we  lay.  and  the 
Purbeck  limestone  of  the  opposing  headland, 
the  a)ast  curved  inland  in  a  sickle-shaped  bay 
whose  waters  gleami'd  blue  as  sapphire  in  tlie 


July  sun.  The  surface  of  the  channel  was 
smooth  as  molten  glass,  save  when  the  pro- 
peller of  a  patrol-boat  left  a  furrow  of  white 
foam    behind    her. 

The  complete  absence  of  motion  combined 
with  the  transparency  of  the  air  to  give  nature 
something  of  thefixity  of  Art;  we  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  a  water-ojlor  painting.  Borlase 
and  I  lay  at  full  length  on  the  down,  smoking 
our  pipes  and  enjoying  the  view  with  the 
proprietary  priiio  of  two  West-coiintrv  men 


A  Farm  In  Flanders 


and  that  sensation  of  unlimited  opulence  which 
seduces  every  officer  on  leave,  a  sensation 
which  is  wholly  subjective  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state  of  one's  account  at  Cox's. 
In  fact,  it  often  leads  to  overdrafts.  And  like 
the  enchanted  disciple  on  the  Mount  we  talked 
of  building  tabernacles— after  the  war. 

"No  building  for  me!"  I  said.  "I  will 
buy  me  a  certain  manor-house,  whose  walls 
are  as  jasper — walls  of  old  red  brick  sun- 
ripened  like  a  peach,  gabled  roofs,  mullioned 
windows,  oak  panelling.  .  .  .  Damn  these 
flies!" 

"And  I,"  said  Borlasc  meditatively,  "will 
buy  a  farm  in  Flanders." 

"A  farm  in  Flanders!  Not  >'ou,  my  son! 
Don't  I  know  them!  Cold  tiled  floors,  walls 
(A  mud  and  timber,  a  courtyard  whose  chief 
decorative  feature  is  a  midden-heap,  a  land- 
scape of  pollarded  willows  and  slimy  dykes 
with  an  obscene  estamitiel  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance.   And  no  cubbing,  either!" 


"  I  didn't  say  1  should  lii;e  there,"  said 
Borlase  slowl>'.  "But  I  shouldn't  like  to 
feel  it  belonged  to  any  one  else." 

"Where  is  it?"  I  asked  languidly,  as  I 
watched  a  golden-brown  butterfly  fluttering 
ecstatically.  Borlase  was  gazing  out  to  sea 
beyond  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Needles  to  the 
distant  haze  which  masked  the  coast  of  France. 

'■  D'you  know  the  bit  of  country  between 
Richebourg  and   Festubert?" 

"Do  I  not?"  I  said  feelingly.  "I  lost  my 
way  there  once  and  all  but  walked  straight 
into  the  German  trenches." 

"Well,  it's  there.  The  last  time  I  saw  it — 
and  jolly  glad  I  was  to  see  the  last  of  it — it  was 
mostly  dust  and  ashes;  a  Jack  Johnson  knocked 
it  endways.  It  was  our  headquarters  and 
was  back  about  300  yards  behind  the  trenches 
— very  unhealthy.  The  Nuns  used  to  'search' 
up  and  down  on  either  side  of  us  with  theii 
smaller  howitzers,  first  up  one  side  of  the  road 
on  which  our  house  sto(xl,  then  down  the 
other,  as  methodically  as  a  gardener  with  a 
watering-can.  I  used  to  watch  their  black 
and  yellow  bursts  creeping  nearer  and  nearer 
with  a  kind  of  ugly  fascination  and  wonder 
whether  the  next  would  get  us. 

"We  had  no  cellar  and  didn't  like  to  bolt  to 
our  funk-holes  across  the  yard  for  fear  we 
should  give  the  show  away.  They  got 
T- — -  that  way;  1  found  his  boot  afterwards. 
.  .  We  moved  into  that  sector  at  the  end  of 
i()i4,  having  been  in  the  whole  show  from  the 
beginning  at  .Mons.  We'd  done  our  bit,  too, 
in  the  big  sweep  of  October  when  Smith- 
Dorrien  tried  to  roll  up  the  German  right  rest- 
ing on  La  Bassee,  We  were  in  those  eleven 
days'  fighting  round  the  sugar-factory  at 
Lorgies  and  after  that  were  moved  up  and 
down  the  lines  in  a  snrt  of  game  of  'General 
Post.'  acting  as  reserve  to  the  division — one 
battalion  to  a  division!  That  was  what  was 
meant  by  reserve'  in  those  days;  we'd  trek 
after  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  trenches  and 
settle  down  in  billets  and  get  the  camp-kettles 
going  for  a  hoi  tub,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
along  would  come  the  order.  '  Be  prepared  to 

start  for at  half-an-hour's  notice.'    And 

we'd  start. 

"  That  went  on  till  we  settled  down  more  or 
less  at  the  sp<Jt  I've  spoken  of.  We  found 
fairiy  good  fire-trenches  when  we  took  over, 
but  that  was  all.  There  were  no  com- 
munication-trenches— we  relieved  by  sections 
over  the  open  ground — no  support  trenches 
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and  no  reserve  trenches.  And  here,  like 
Caesar,  we  went  into  winter  quarters,  except 
that  Caesar  rested  and  we  didn't.  No  one 
who  has  not  (;'■>"<!  through  that  first  winter 
out  there  will  ever  realize  what  the  Old  Army 
endured.  \\'e  had  no  wire  at  first,  and  con- 
sequently had  ,to  post 
extra  sentries  at  night. 
We  had  no  flares-  till 
we  invented  that  stunt 
of  sodium  in  jam-tin^;. 
We  had  no  t  r  e  n  c  li 
boards,  and  no  pumps, 
and  when  the  water  gin 
intoourtrenchcs  it  rose 
steadily  till  our  men 
stood  more  than  knee- 
deep  in  a  compost  of 
icy  mud  and  water, 
which  gradually  stiff- 
ened round  their  less 
like  concrete.  l)urrei;i- 
mental  sergeant-major 
lost  both  feet  that  way. 
There  were  no  four-day 
reliefs  in  those  days ;  we 
were  relieved  about  once 
every  ten,  and  even  then 
at  least  half  the  battal- 
ion, and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  it,  was  kept 
up  in  close  support  all 
night  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack.  We  were 
always  on  the  defensive 
and  the  Mun  knew  it. 
Raids  were  out  of  the 
question  wehadn'tthe 
men  to  spare  and,  as 
you'll  remember,  raids 
were  never  thought  of 
till  the  November  fol- 
lowing, when  the  New 
Army  had  taken  the 
field.  Besides  we  had 
no  bombs. 

"Rut  we  couldn't  lake  all  the  taunts  nf  thi 
Jiiger  battalion  nppusite  us  hing  dnwn.  an* 
it  was  then  that  wc  started  expfrinienlin^ 
with  the  'jam-pols'  made  by  the  sappers 
We  usci.)  to  call  our  hombers  'Tickler's  Artil- 
lery," and  if  they  didn't  terrif\'  the  enemy  thi 
certainl>'  succeetled  in  terrifying  us.  \ou 
remember  the  kind  of  thing?-  one  of  Tickler's 
jam-tins  with  a  little  gun-cotton  priming  in 


the  middle,  a  fuse  which  one  lit  with  a  match 
like  a  pipe,  and  for  a  charge,  pounded  crockery, 
belt-buckles,  shirt  buttons,  ten-centime  pieces; 
in  fact,  anything  we  could  lay  our  hands  on. 
It  was  the  best  we  could  do.     .     .     .    Of 
course,  we  had  none  of  your  portable  Lewis 
guns,   only   the    old 
heavy  machine-gun  of 
gun-metal  weighing  58 
pounds,  and  only  two 
to  the  battalion  at  that. 
As  for  trench-mortars, 
no  one  had  ever  heard 
of     'em    except     the 
Nun,    until    the    sap- 
pers sent  up  their  iin- 
provised  stove-pipes — 
five   out    of    six    were 
duds,    and    the    sixth 
gave  the  show  away. 

"And  night  and  day 
the  llun  pounded  us 
with  his  artillery — 
sprayed  us  with  shrap- 
nel and  blew  us  up  with 
H.  E.,  and  there  were 
our  howitzers  behind  us 
eating  their  heads  off 
for  want  of  stuff.  When 
things  got  a  bit  too  warm 
we'd  telephone  back, 
praying  the  O.C.  of  a 
battery  of  i8-pounders 
to  dust  the  Muns  up  a 
bit,  and  what  constant- 
ly happened  would  be 
somethinglikethis:  I'd 
spot  some  Huns  with 
my  field-glasses  about 
fxjo  yards  away  making 
an  .M.G.  emplacement 
at  their  leisure;  I'd  ring 
up  the  battery,  and 
they'dput  in  four  shells, 
two  short,  two  wide, 
then  a  dead  stop.  I'd 
ring  up  again  and  the  answer  would  come: 
'Sorry,  we've  tired  the  ration — four  a  day  is  all 
we're  allowed.'  Then  the  Hun,  after  waiting 
a  bit.  would  proceed  to  concrete  his  emplace- 
ment at  his  leisure,  and  after  that  there  was  the 
devil  to  pav. 

"  1  tell  >ou  it  was  heartrending — ^we  were 
like  dervishes  with  spears  tip  against  a 
machine-gun:  our  men  had  nothing  except 
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their  courage  and  their  musketry — but  they 
never  once  got  the  wind  up  and  they  put  the 
fear  of  Cod  into  the  hluns.  It  was  just  as  bad 
for  the  gunners.  I  remember  old  Haig- 
Smilh,  the  O.C.  of  the  Battery,  showinf;  me 
once,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyts,  his  boxes 
of  ammunition:  all  the  duds  saved  up  like 
talents  in  a  napkin  since  the  South  African 
War  and  marked,  'Singapore,'  'iionj-kong,' 
'Perth  W.A.,'  and  the  Lord  knows  what  else. 
That  battery  was  put  on  low  diet  and  for 
some  unexplained  reason  it  had  to  be  taken 
like  medicine  once  every  24  hours;  if  the  gun- 
ners saved  it  for  an  emergency  they  had  to 
return  it  like  an  unexpended  Treasury  bal- 
ance; so  they  used  to  fire  it  ofT  after  tea,  on 
principle,  if  it  wasn't  wanted  earlier.  Comic, 
wasn't  it? 

"  This  went  on  for  weeks,  and  week  by  week 
I  saw  my  pals,  fellows  who'd  been  at  Sandhurst 
along  with  me,  men  I'd  played  poker  and  hunt- 
ed with  for  years,  knocked  out  one  after  the 
other,  also  my  best  N.C.O.,  who'd  taufjht  me 
all  I  knew,  the  men  in  my  company  — all 
knocked  out.  I  remember  in  one  morning  we 
lost  ninety  men  killed  or  mortall\'  wounded 
when  about  fifty  yards  of  trench  were  w  recked 
and  B  Company  split  into  halves,  left  half 
being  cut  clean  off  from  the  right  whert- 
the  communication  trench  joined  the  front 
trench.  inere  the  wounded  lay  -  and  niltctl. 
You  see  that  damned  .M.d.  emplacement  of 
theirs  commanded  the  whole  of  it.  so  it  was 
certain  death  to  anyone  who  tried  to  jiut  the 
wounded  awa\'. 

"  1  tell  you  when  I  considered  the  heavens 
from  the  (ire-trench  at  night  anil  watched  the 
eternal  bombardment  of  Vpres  like  a  blast- 
furnace in  the  sky,  I  used  to  ask  myself 
what  the  old  countr>'  was  doing,  and  whether 
it  had  completely  forgotten  us.  W'c  used  to 
read  of  strikes  in  South  Wales  and  on  thfCI>df. 
We  used  to  watch  Asquith  and  the  bickerings 
of  the  cliques  there  in  Parliament.  And  we 
wonder  and  wonder  how  the  Irish  problem 
would  be  met.  We  spent  hours  talking  about 
that.  We'd  read  about  speeches  by  stipen-- 
diary  M.P.'s  in  the  House  jawing  about 
'militarism' and  threatening  revolution  if  the 
Government  ever  dared  to  introduce  compul- 


sory service,  and  I  tell  you  I  felt  sick, 
'Militarism!'  It  was  militarism  we  were 
up  against,  evil  incarnate.  D'you  remember 
the  girl  P-^- found  near  Richebourg  after 
the  Germans  had  done  with  her?  D'you 
remember  what  we  found  in  Warneton? 
D'you  remember— but,  of  course,  you  know. 
How  much  does  an  M.P.  get?  Double  the 
pay  of  a  C()mpany  commander,  isn't  it? 

"  We  heard  of  K 's  new  army,  of  course, 

but  hope  deferred  made  our  hearts  pretty 
sick,  and  it  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  with 
the  battalion  to  say:  '  It's  rumored  that  Italy 
and  the  New  Army  are  about  to  definitely 
abandon  their  neutrality,'  A  silly  joke,  i 
admit,  because  we  might  have  known  that  the 
authorities  at  home  were  working  night  and 
day  to  get  a  move  on  and  .succour  us.  And 
at  last,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark.  there  came  two 
Territorial  regiments — attached  to  us  for 
instruction.  Topping  fellows  they  were,  too! 
And,  then,  as  winter  gave  way  to  spring,  and 
spring  to  summer  and  the  Hocxl  subsided  in 
our  trenches,  the  New  Arm\'  began  to  arrive. 
We  could  hardly  believe  it  at  first.  And  it 
grew  and  grew  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
And  all  kinds  of  fancy  things  came  with  it — 
Stokes  guns,  and  .Mills  bombs,  and  Lewii 
guns,  and  stacks  of  shells.  By  that  time  I 
ciiuld  cheerfully  have  said  mine  dtmitih, 
for  1  knew  we  were  saved.  I  felt  old,  very  old, 
like  the  Johnny  in  the  Bible,  but  like  him  1 
a>uld  have  said.  'Now  letlest  Thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace.'  I  tell  you  I  could 
have  wept  for  joy  as  if  I'd  sniffed  a  tear-shell. 
A  flfMxl  of  emotion  would  sweep  through  me 
in  a  swirl.      Bui  by  that  time.     ..." 

Borlase  stopped  and  gazed  out  to  sea  in 
silence.  I  couldn't  help  wundering  what  was 
going  on  behind  that  stern,  square-set  taciturn 
face.  He  was  silent  for  so  long  a  time  that 
at  last  I  gave  him  a  clue. 

"Ves.  I  know."  I  Naid.  "I've  been  there. 
Bui  I  can't  see  wh\'  you  want  to  buy  that  filthy 
farm,  ^'ou  know  you  sard  it  was  all  dust  and 
ashes  by  now," 

"So  I  did.  But  vdu  see  all  my  pals  are 
buried  there.  Only  the  O.C".  and  myself,  we, 
even  we  only,  are  left.  .  .  -  No!  1  shouldn't 
like  to  feel  it  belonged  to  any  one  else." 


"Yankee  Kid" 

The  Boy  Stretcher-Bearer 

By  Harvey  E,  Johnson 


' '  If  yon    dim  7  believe 
wilt  convince  you." 


I  am  a  soldier,  fbis 
l-rnm  a  post  ill  card 


f~fP-  /■^  "  ffol  hoy.  the  Johnson  boy  who  wrote 
this  story.  He  'u:ore  short  trousers  -when 
he  ran  ataay  from  his  lionie  in  Louisville  and 
Ileal  his  way  oti  freight  and  passenger  trains  to 
hen-  Orleans.  The  lad  ■was  a  big  fellirw  for  bis 
age.  tiii.t  taken  on  as  a  stoker  in  a  British  tramp. 
and  uvrked  his  uwv  to  Ihiglufut.  After  various 
adventures,  he  managed  to  gel  lo  France,  where 
he  became  a  sIreUher-bearer.  At  sixteen  streicher- 
hearing  had  become  lame  so  he  enlisted  as  a 
"Tomtny."  being  accepted  as  "a  native  of  Canada 
twenty-one  years  old"  by  a  conveniently  blind  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  He  n-cnt  Ihrongh  the  engage- 
nienls  of  Friconrt.  Mamcl;.  Ba^entin.  and  Devil's 
lf'i>od.  He  was  at  Ypres.  Loos,  Armentieres. 
and  yiniy  Ridge.  So,  probably,  he  is  reason- 
ably near  it  when  he  claims  a  record  which  is 
"unsurpassed". 


OF  COLRSK,  I  was  only  fourteen 
when  I  enlistet]  as  a  stretcher-hearer 
in  the  British  Koyal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  in  October,  njis-  Maybe  a  kid  like  me 
wouldn't  net  as  much  <iut  i.f  beinj;  in  the  war 
as  an  older  fellow  would  -  but  maybe  he'd  iiet 
more,  just  because  he  hail  more  to  \^c\  \  As 
near  as  I  could  (iiiure  it  out,  eviryhtiy  over 
there  was  Helling  some  ihinf;'^  tlie>-  never  could 
have  found  anywhere  else.     I  kn<iw  I  did. 

i  -  uess  the  bi^t^esl  (hinn  I  ^nt  was — well.  I 
don'i  just  kniiw  what  to  call  it.  It  isn't 
exac'ly  an>'  one  ihinf;.  It's  a  mixture  of 
beinj;  sorry  for  soinebodv  else  and  nol  beinf; 
sorry  for  yourself. 

Over  there  in  the  trenches  all  the  Tommies 
used  to  call  me  the  Yankee  Kid.  I  live  in 
Louisville.  Kentuck\-,  and  of  course  I'm  no 
"Yankee"  down  here.  Hut  to  Tomm>-  Atkins 
every  American  is  a  Yankee.  And  I  sure  am 
an  American,  all  rit;iit. 

Well.   I  fjt'fss  I  W.1S  like  most  other  boys. 


I  never  had  worked  very  hard  at  being  sorry 
fur  anybixJ}'  or  anything.  But  I  learned  it  all 
fast  enough  when  I  was  carrying  the  wounded 
in  France.  Gee!  but  those  fellows  would  just 
make  you  fed  like  cryinp!  Not  because  they 
groaned  and  made  a  fuss,  but  just  because 
they  didn't.  They'd  smile  and  crack  jokes 
as  long  as  the\'  had  any  breath  left  in  them. 

I  remember  one  big  Scolty  whose  feet  had 
been  shot  off  in  the  fighting  down  on  the 
Somme.  Me  was  lying  on  a  stretcher  when  I 
saw  hiir.,  waiting  to  be  carried  in.  And  while 
he  was  waiting  he  kept  making  us  all  laugh  at 
the  things  he'd  say  about  those  missing  feet  of 
his.  At  first  \  thought  he  was  off  his  head. 
And  when  he  said,  with  his  queer  Scotch 
accent,  that  he'd  mislaid  his  "twa"  feet  back 
in  the  woikI.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  to  go 
and  hunt  for  them. 

■Just  leave  'em  be!"  he  said.  "If  they 
canna  conm  by  iheirsclves,  we'll  na  ganf;  after 
them." 


Those  Scotties  are  great  old  fighters,  1  tell 
you.  There  was  a  big  sergeant  who  had  his 
leg  shattered.  It  was  pretty  bad — the  bones 
sticking  out  and  everything— but  instead  of 
making  a  fuss  about  himself,  he  got  a  piece  of 
chocolate  out  of  his  tunic  and  insisted  on  our 
having  it!  And  when  we  asked  him  if  we 
couldn't  do  something  for  him,  he  said: 

"  No,  no,  lads!     I  can  wait." 

There's  one  story  I've  told  before  but  I 
guess  it  will  bear  repeating,  for  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  saw.  I  joined 
the  infantry  after  I'd  been  in  France  a  few 
months  and  was  in  the  fighting  at  Mametz. 
Some  fighting,  believe  me!  One  day  I  was 
with  a  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman  when  a 
shell  burst  right  on  the  parapet  of  the  trench 
where  we  were. 

i  was  half  buried  when  it  caved  in  the  side 
of  the  trench.  Luckily,  it  was  the  lower  half  of 
me  that  was  caught,  so  I  wasn't  really  hurt. 
I  couldn't  move,  but  I  could  see  what  happened. 

The  Irishman's  arm  was  blown  off  and  the 
Scotchman's  leg  was  gone  at  the  knee.  1 
thought  both  of  them  would  die  before  help 
could  reach  thcm^ — and  I  shut  my  eyes,  be- 
cause that's  one  thing  1  never  could  get  used 
to;  seeing  those  pcwir  fellows  go  West.  Then 
I  heard  the  Irishman's  voice  and  1  Irwked  to 
see  what  he  was  doing. 

He  was  fumbling  in  the  special  pocket  where 
all  British  soldiers  carry  their  first  aid  pack- 
ages. He  was  bleeding  terribly  and  it  must 
have  been  all  he  could  do  to  get  the  packet  out 
with  his  left  hand.  But  he  managed  it  some- 
how and  then  he  pressed  the  bandage  to  the 
Scott>''s  knee  to  stop  the  (low  of  bliMxl, 

But  it  wouldn't  stay  in  place  without  being 
held  and  I  guess  he  must  have  felt  himself 
going  and  have  known  that  his  hand  would 
relax.  For  he  dropped  down  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  bandage  to  keep  it  in  place.  And  then 
— well,  when  they  came  and  dug  nic  out,  he 
was  dead.     But  the\'  savi-d  the  Scotty. 

You  just  don't  know  what  men  can  do.  if 
you  haven't  been  with  soldiers.  You  don't 
know  what  you  can  go  through,  >ourself.  until 
you  put  on  a  uniform  and  live  with  fighting 
men.  There's  something  about  it  I  can't 
explain.  Before  I  got  to  France  I  had  a  bad 
smash  while  I  was  training  at  Salisbury  Plain. 
I  was  fourteen  weeks  in  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  arm  and  injured  knee.  They  fixed  me 
upwithout  an  anesthetic,  because  I  didn't  want 
to  take  one:  and  I  know  that  if  it  had  hap- 


pened  to  me  before  I  joined  the  army,  I'd  have 
squealed  like  a  good  one!  But  you  can't  play 
the  baby  act  if  you're  a  soldier.  So  I  gritted 
my  teeth  and  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

That  little  experience  of  mine  in  England 
helped  me  to  know  that  it  isn't  much  fun  to  be 
knocked  to  pieces.  They  carried  me  on  a 
stretcher  that  time  and  they  were  mighty 
careful  and  tried  to  make  me  as  comfortable 
as  they  could.  So,  you  can  just  believe,  when 
I  had  a  pot>r  chap  on  a  stretcher,  over  in 
France.  1  did  the  same  for  him.  But  then, 
everybody  did  that.  We'd  go  down  on  our 
knees  many  a  time,  when  we  had  to  cross  shell 
holes,  so  as  to  keep  a  wounded  man  level. 

It  was  hard  work,  carrying  stretchers. 
Once  1  had  a  snap,  though.  We  had  taken  a 
lot  of  prisoners  and  the  ambulance  unit  was 
shy  of  men.  so  I  had  four  big  Prussian  Guards 
detailed  to  help  carry  the  wounded.  1 
walked  alongside  and  bossed  them  and  felt 
as  big  as  a  general.  They  were  glad  to  do  it. 
We  were  carrying  stretchers  from  the  dressing 
station  that  time,  so  they  weren't  under  fire. 

One  thing  that  always  seemed  pretty  line 
to  me  was  the  way  our  artillery  w'ould  hold  up 
if  we  had  to  carry  a  wounded  man  across  in 
fr<int  of  them.  The  noise  is  something  fierce 
when  you  are  in  front  of  big  guns,  especially 
if  you  are  in  the  open.  So  they  wouldn't  fire 
a  shell  until  we  were  well  b\'  them. 

There  was  one  time  when  I  did  give  a 
wounded  man  a  bad  shaking  up,  but  it  wasn't 
my  fault.  Another  man  and  I  were  carrying 
a  stretcher  through  a  little  wood  when  a  Ger- 
man shell  shot  past  and  burst  just  in  front  of 
us.  The  man  in  front  was  knocked  down  and 
the  concussion  spun  me  anmnd  against  a 
tree.  Of  course,  we  had  to  drop  the  stretcher. 
When  we  pulliil  ourselves  together  and  got  up, 
the  fellow  nn  it  just  said: 

"Well.  Clime  on!     We  ain'l  dead  vet!" 

Plenty  of  us  were  killed,  though.  If  you 
have  an  idea  that  stretcher  carrying  is  a 
"cushy"  job.  \ou're  making  a  grand  mistake. 
The  bearers  don't  carry  any  weapons,  not 
even  a  revolver.  And  they  cant  stick  in  the 
trenches,  either.  When  there  has  been  an 
advance  thej'  go  out  and  get  the  wounded 
who  have  fallen  in  the  open;  and  as  Fritz's 
guns  have  the  range  of  that  section  and  are 
sending  shells  into  it  all  the  time,  it  is  no  fun 
to  be  walking  around  there. 

.My  chum  in  the  ambulance  unit  dared  me 
to  join  the  infantr\ — so  I  did.    And  i  saw 
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a  hot  time  at  Mametz^that's  certain.     But  I 
had  one  spell  of  97  days  up  at  Vermelles  that 
was  a  cinch  compared  with  the  work  we  had 
in  the  R.  A.  M.  C.     It  isn't  any  soft  snap. 
Once  I  carried  a  wounded  man  on  my  back  for 
two  miles,  through  trenches  most  of  the  way. 
He  was   badly   hurt 
and  I  hurried  to  get 
him  back — but  he 
was  dead  when  I  got 
him  there. 

They  told  meafter- 
wards  —  some  of  his 
comrades  —  that  he 
said  he  had  seen  "  the 
Angel  of  .Mons." 
That  was  a  sort  of 
spirit,  or  ghost,  that 
lots  of  soldiers  saw — 
or  said  they  saw. 
Gee!  You  hear  a 
lot  of  queer  stories 
over  there.  I'hey 
l.ad  one  about  a  dog 
that  used  to  run 
around  in  No  .Man's 
Land  at  night  and 
get  you  by  thethroat. 
'ihey  said  the  Ger- 
mans had  taken  the 
brain  of  a  man  who 
hated  the  Knglis  h 
and  put  it  in  place  of 
the  dog's  brain  and 
turned  him  loose,  be- 
cause they  knew  that 
no  Tommy  would 
shoot  a  dog.  The 
fellows  used  to  tell 
about  seeing  bodies 
with  the  marksof  the 
dog's  tcelh  in  their 
throats.  Ifadoghad 
come  around  while 
that  story  was  being 
told,    he   wouldn't 

have  known  what  struck  him!  For  once 
Tommy  would  havi-  forgotten  to  be  kind  to 
animals. 

A>  it  was.  I  never  did  see  him  when  he  wasn't 
g(x>d  III  them.  Wk  English  ceriainl>'  do  luve 
'most  an\thing  that  goe-ion  fourfeet.  Hxcept 
rats  I  They  have  giiod  reas^ins  for  hating 
thfni.  hut  anything  else  was  sure  of  a  giiiM.! 
time  with  Tommy. 


And  that  reminds  me  of  one  thing  I  saw 
that  certainly  did  make  me,  and  every  other 
man  that  saw  it,  want  to  kill  every  German 
between  us  and  Berlin.  It  was  when  we  went 
into  a  ruined  village  which  the  Germans  had 
just  evacuated.  And  there  we  found  a  kitten, 
pinned  to  a  broken 
tree  trunk  by  three 
bayonets,  one 
through  each  of  three 
paws;  one  was  free. 
The  little  thing  was 
mewing — oh,  it  was 
like  a  baby  crying! 
I  couldn't  believe  it. 
But  there  the>'  were— 
German  bayonets! 
And  men  that  called 
themselves  soldiers 
had  done  it.  Any- 
body that  could  see 
that  little  kitten  and 
not  want  to  fight  the 
kind  of  brutes  that 
put  it  there  —well,  I 
guessthey'd  beaboul 
as  bad.  That's  the 
way  it  seems  to  me. 
First.  I  wanted  to 
cry,  and  then —  I 
wanted  to  kill,  I 
suppose  they  thought 
it  would  scare  us. 
Well,  they  missed 
their  guess.  We  went 
ahead  and  we  drove 
them  on.  And  1  be- 
lieve.in  the  end. we'll 
give  them  what  the>- 
deserve. 

I  don't  want  to  end 
with  a  story  like  that, 
so  I'll  tell  two  inci- 
dents that  particu- 
larly impressed  me. 
I  was  in  an  attack 
one  time  when  a   man  said  to  me:   "I  say! 
Something's  wrong  with  my  back!  Wish  you'd 
see  what  it  is." 

1  put  my  hand  inside  his  tunic  and  I  fell 
something  like  marbles  under  the  skin.  It 
was  five  bullets  from  a  machine  gun.  You 
sec.  sometimes  when  we  make  an  advance  wc 
go  by  places  where  a  couple  of  Germans  have 
hidden— in    a    shell    hole,   perhaps — with   a 


machine  gun.  When  we  are  by  they  turn  it 
on  us.  So  that  a  man  may  get  hit  in  the  back 
even  when  he  is  going  forward. 

Well,  this  Tommy  had  got  a  whole  bunch  of 
bullets,  but  he  had  no  notion  of  quitting  the 
game  for  that!  He  kept  right  on;  and  after  a 
while  he  got  another  dose  from  in  front. 
Pretty  bad  one  this  time;  got  him  in  the  intes- 
tines. I'll  never  forget  the  way  he  looked 
down  at  himself.  He  looked  kind  of  funny 
and  kind  of  mad.  But  then,  he  just  laughed 
a  little  and  went  on — and  he  kept  on  till  we 
were  through  thai  job.  1  tell  you,  they're 
sreat — those  Tommies. 

The  other  story  is  about  an  American;  a 
funny  little  Jew  from  New  Orleans.  He  carried 
in  his  pocket  a  picture  of  an  American  flag 


he  had  cut  out  of  a  paper  and  he  was  always 
talking  about  "the  only  country  on  earth" 
and  so  on.  Maybe  his  folks  had  been  hounded 
out  of  Europe.  1  don't  know.  Anyhow,  he  had 
an  awful  grouch  against  Germany  and  was 
always  making  the  American  eagle  scream  to 
beat  the  band. 

So,  one  time,  when  we  were  going  over  the 
top,  he  took  out  this  flag  of  his  and  stuck  it  o.i 
his  bayonet  and  said  he  was  going  to  make 
some  German  eat  it — or  something  like  that. 
He  said  Germany  didn't  know  there  was  an> 
such  flag  and  he  was  going  to  let  the.n  see  whai 
it  looked  like.  1  saw  his  body  afterward— lying 
where  he  fell.  The  flag  was  all  bl(X)dy  and 
mussed  up.  But  he  had  made  some  German 
"eat  it" — as  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 


The  League  of  Love 
in  Action 
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By  Edwin  Markham 

Aathiir  of  "The  Man  ailh  the  Hoe  ttnd  Other  Poems" 


LEAGUE  of  Kindness,  woven  in  all  lands, 
Vou  bring  Love's  tender  mercies  in  your  hands; 
Above  all  flags  you  lift  the  conquering  sign. 
And  hold  invincible  Love's  battle  line. 

O  League  of  Kindness,  in  your  far-flung  bands, 
You  weave  a  chain  that  reaches  to  God's  hands; 
And  where  blind  guns  are  plotting  for  the  grave, 
Yours  are  the  lips  that  cheer,  the  arms  that  save. 

O  League  of  Kindness,  in  your  flag  we  see 
A  foregleam  of  the  brotherhooti  to  be 
In  ages  when  the  agonies  are  done. 
When  all  will  love  and  all  will  lift  as  one. 
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I.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 


By  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Fourteenth  Division 


ON  WW.  K<«)il  I'acific  Mail  steamship 
Vfiif^ucUi.  giiinn  from  San  Francisco 
Id  llitnolulu.  wc  had  a  Clhristmas 
membership  drive  and  j;athcri;d  in  even'  one 
aboard  ship,  including  fiftv-lhrcc  Chinese  stew- 
ards; So  wc  arrived  a  "ret^iilar"'  Ked  Cross 
ship.  Ihesewere  thciirsi  nine  names  put  down 
as  mem  hers: 

Ltuns  Do  Vim  Sck  \\>ung        I'uns  Fun 

Jann  Man         -Man  Ik-w  Vue  ^ow  MunK 

Tung  Wai  Lai  Chuen  Pang  Loy 

Honolulu  doesn't  need  any  help  from  any- 
body, even  a  Field  Commissioner.  The  Red 
Cross  or;;aniz3tiiin  is  as  swift  and  effective  as 
it  is  p(^s^ibk■  to  imagine,  and  the  work  is  car- 


ried on  in  a  tropical  heat  (at  least  it  seemed  so 
to  us)  which  would  lead  most  people  to  wish  to 
take  it  easy.  The  ancestors  of  these  ^ood 
people  came  from  New  Kn^iand,  and  their  de- 
scendants t()-day  work  diligently  from  morning 
to  ni^ht,  with  the  same  New  England  vim  and 
enthusiasm. 

}-lon<ilu]u,  you  should  know,  is  the  loneliest 
lar^c  city  in  the  world,  since  you  must  travel 
at  least  2.200  miles  in  any  direction  to  strike 
mainland  north,  south,  east,  or  west;  and  not- 
withstanding that  there  are  only  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  white  people  out  of  a  total 
population  of  350,000  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
you  are  impressed  with  its  American  vigor. 


/ 


Red  Crossing  , 


Of  all  ihoir  jclivilits.  ami  llitTc  arc  maii\'.  I  lawaiiaiiM  in  sircai  ^unlbc^^.  luirasiaris,  Slavs. 

since  it   is  a  wnrdcrt'iilly  siiccissfiil  hllsint'■^^  I'kU's.  l-.ast  ImlianN.  ami  nian>' nmri'.  arc  lickl 

Ciimmmiitv.  the  Amfrican   lied  Cross  carries  tn^eiher  b\-  this  American  Ked  (>..•;>,     "1  his 

ihc  banner  (if  inspiratiun  ami  achievement;  and  happ\  wurkini;  mil  uf  friemlh  cimperatiun  ynu 

Ihev  spread  the  li.i:hl  of  Ihe  Ked  Cmss  over  a  (ind  in  Ihe  .uatherin;;  i>t'  the  women  of  varimis 

jireat  ocean,     ilimolulu  i-i  called  by  the  steam-  nationalities  at  work  in  ihi'  throne  room  in  the 

ship  companies  the  Oo'.sroad  of  the  I'acilic.  old  I'alace  of  the  Hawaiian  Kin^s,     llereinlhis 

and  the  Iravdor  on  his  way  to  ihe  l-.ast  visits  ;ireal  open  space  i-  the  ancient  ihrone  where 

the  show  places  of  I  lonolulii.     I  le  sees  the  surf  nian\  dark  cnniplexii  >neii  kinus  ami  queens  have 

riders  at  W'aikiki.  the  .ureal  pineapple  fields.  recei\ed  instate,  hui  ihe  place  now  islllk-d  with 

the  sui;ar  cano  plantations:  hut  more  than  anv-  bus\  hands  ;:i.-iiinu  ho-piial  vannenrs  lonether 

ihinK  else,  he  sees  the  evidences  of  ihe  HkkI  for  a  warS.iHHimiles  or  more  awav.   Andinihe 

Cross  almost  before  his  sleamer  docks.  other  iskinds  of  ihe  Hawaiian  .uroup  liie  same 

The  orf;ani/ati(in  is  doin.L.'  all  that  we  do  on  ener^ietic  kind  of  thin'.;  ,uoi.-s  on  iia\  bv  daw 
the  mainland,  bill  lioin^  it  with  surprising;  zeal  In  I  lonoluki  alone  there  are  io,in»o  .Ma.ua/ine 
and  with  the  cooperaiion  of  man\  races:  and  subscribinu  membersliips,  and  after  I'm.  Kkd 
this  sviirkinn  together  of  people-  of  dark  and  Cko-.-;  M  \..\/iNi  is  read  the  copies  are  turned 
li^ht  skins,  comini;  from  the  lar  l'!ast  ami  the  over  io  ihe  i'.oard  of  iducaliim  for  (ise  in  the 
Far  West,  is  perhaps  as  intereslin^  as  the  far-  schools,  and  linalh  the  pictures  are  cut  oul 
fameil  volcano.  In  the  schools  and  in  ihe  and  pul  on  the  bulleiin  hoard.  The  Hawaii 
workrooms  where  the  women  lurn  out  vroal  Hoard  of  l-ducaiion  was  the  lirsl  lo  adopi  the 
quantities  of  hospital  supplies,  and  amoiii;  the  ,\la.ua/ine  as  a  schiHiI  reader  to  spread  the  pur- 
membership  which  runs  to  40.000  or  more,  poses  of  the  l^od  (Irossamonnchildreii. 
there  are  perhaps  twent\'  races  representt.\i .  SureU  a  tine  climate  for  the  ;;row-th  of  the 
The  hard-worktnj;  ('hinese.  the  Japanese,  the  lied  Oo-s  spirii. 


News  From  Our  Own 


By  the  American  Staff  Correspondent  for  The  Stars  and  Stripes 


ONCE  a  week  OUT  army  in  France  speaks  out, 
and  the  voice  is  entirely  frank  and  free.  The 
voice  is  The  Stars  and  Sttipes,  "the  ofTicial 
newspaper  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  by  and  for  the  soldiers  of  the  A,  E.  F., 
authorized  by  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

[t  is  altogether  a  soldier  paper.  Soldiers  in  the 
field  write  the  articles,  soldiers  draw  the  pictures 
(sometimes  under  fire),  and  soldiers  hustle  to  Paris 
weekly  from  various  posts  to  put  it  together,  rush 
it  through  the  press,  and  distribute  it  through  our 
transport-web  to  all  the  lines. 

There  are  only  two  civilians  on  the  whole  staff, 
and  they  have  to  stay  humbly  in  the  dull  back- 
ground in  America,  where  one  collects  advertising 
and  the  other  sends  cable  news  of  "home  doings." 

Nobody  makes  any  money  out  of  it,  for  everybody 
works  for  nothing  and  the  circulation  profits  all  go 
back  into  company  funds  for  spending-money.  No- 
body gets  any  glory  out  of  it.  for  it  is  "this  man's 
army"papcr,  and  tothc  editors  a  private  on  kitchen 
detail  is  exactly  as  important  as  a  general. 


I 


There  never  was  a  newspaper  jus!  like  it  in  the 
world  before.  It  preaches  Rrim  war.  stern  duty,  and 
stiff  discipline:  but  il  does  not  k«  1"  press  tremblinfi 
with  awful  awe  of  army  regulations.  The  most 
uni|ualifiedly  private  private  may,  and  di«-s,  free  his 
mind.  Through  the  columns. if  The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
about  the  sins  of  tbeollicial  postal  service,  or  about 
the  soldier's  pet  hatred,  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, (ir  anything  else  that  does  not  come 
under  the  Articles  .if  War.  It  docs  not  hesitate  a 
minute  to  print  the  army's  most  torrid  thoughts 
ab.)ut  sacred  .ifticial  things  .is.  for  instance,  the  new 


over-seas  cap.  "Strong  men  weep  at  the  sight  of 
it,"  said  a  contributor  in  a  recent  issue,  adding: 
"We  understand  that  the  designer  lost  his  eye- 
sight years  ago." 

It  is  fascinatingly  American.  "It  is  our  privilege 
and  our  glory  as  members  of  .America's  vanguard 
of  liberty,"  said  the  editors  in  the  first  issue,  "so  to 
fight,  so  to  strive,  that  we  may  rightly  be  called  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  .Abraham  Lincoln." 

Thus  Tbt  Stars  and  Stripes  truly  is  the  voice  of 
the  army.  It  tells  exactly  what  the  soldiers  think, 
and  what  they  want,  and  what  they  do  not  want. 
They  want  "to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer,"  quoting  "old  Grant"  with  approval. 
They  don't  want  kind  society  ladies  to  hold  the 
army's  little  hand.  "We  are  cheerfully  foregoing 
parcels  from  home  to  save  ship  space,"  says  the 
paper.  "It  doesn't  add  to  our  cheerfulness  to  see 
our  forfeited  space  taken  up  by  folks  who  'just 
came  for  the  ride."' 

They  want  the  devoted  nurses  to  have  service 
chc\rons  like  themselves,  because  "they  merit 
being  slapped  on  the  back  and  saluted  with  the 
cheery  greeting  of  '  Hello,  Old-Timer!'" 

They  want  their  airplanes,  pronto!  And  they 
want  their  grub  pronto  and  plenty  and  prime.  And 
they  want  to  go  over  the  top.  But  they  do  not 
want  Sister  Susie  to  do  them  good,  for,  as  a  deter- 
mined headline  says:  "Fven  The  Stoutest  Heart 
iVIust  Ouail  When  Sister  Susie  Starts  Singing  Songs 
For  Soldiers," 

They  arc  willing  to  He  out  in  mud  and  rain  until, 
as  a  humble  mule-skinning  contributor  describes  it: 
"I'm  living  under  the  same  conditions  as  an  un- 
covered gas  main  during  a  continuous  Fourth  of 
July  celebration."  But  they  are  emphatically 
not  willing  to  suffer  the  pain  of  drear>'  entertain- 
ment. .An  editorial  tells  the  army's  hates  and 
loves  in  that  respect  under  a  headline  of  a  word: 

"Elsie" 

To  an  army  which  has  thae  mtmy  month*  listened 
perforce  to  lectures  on  "Why  We  Are  At  War."  "The 
Mining  Of  Carraway  Seedi  in  Arientina,"  "Why  We 
Are  At  War,"  and  "Why  We  Arc  At  W«r";  to  an  k 
that  has  been  overwhelmingly  informed  and  otl 
edified.  Elsie  Janis  cornea  as  a  distinct  relief. 


The  Stars  and  Siripes 


wax  ooda  of  cedar  and  rivadty  in  a  dreary  desert  of 
Irodc-coated  and  white-tied  lecturer*  who  have  been 
viated  upon  ui.     Therefore  we  are  for  her  I 

It  ti  a  inty  that  the  Oovemment  cannot  conuniBiion 
her  and  attach  her  to  the  A.  &■  F.  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Pep  Division. 
She  inspires  every  man  with  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  turn  cartwheels  all  the  way  along  the  rocky  road  to 
Berlin.     In  short,  ihe'i  THERE  I 

Elne  Janis  is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  this  army 
*■  a  charge  of  powder  to  a  shell.  More  entertainment 
by  her  end  "the  likes  or  her,"  end  less  instruction  by 
people  who  take  themselves  seriously— that's  one 
formula  for  winning  the  war  I 

In  another  issue  The  Stars  and  Stripa  idls  how 
Elsie  does  it.  She  gave  the  boys  a  show  in  a  rail- 
road shed  that  had  u  stage  set  at  onec-nd.  "There 
camcasignal  to  clear  ihL- track. and  with  a  groat  toot- 
tooting  and  a  still  greater  uproar  uf  men,  a  locomo- 
tive trundled  in.  On  the  cow-catcher  was  Elsie, 
waving  her  hand  and  laughing  as  if  she  were  having 
Ihe  time  of  her  life,  which  she  probably  was.  The 
locomotive  made  its  way  to  the  stage  till  it  was 
near  enough  (or  the  agile  actress  to  make  it  in  one 
jump.  She  did.  With  her  black  velvet  lam 
perched  on  one  side  of  her  head,  and  her  arms  held 
high,  she  cried:  "Arewcdown-hearieiir  " 

They  were  not,  and  said  as  much  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

They  show  how  down-hearted  they  are  in  their 
"Etiquette  Hints  for  [Joughbfiys,"  Out  of  a 
world  of  innocuous  topics,  the  soldier  author  selects 
— hospitals! 

Hospitals 

Hoaintala  have  become  quite  the  rage  among  our 
bat  people.  Almost  all  our  upper  classes  are  staying 
at  them.  For  ridding  yourself  of  useless  appendages, 
finding  out  about  youraelf,  your  construction  and  in- 
terior decoration  scheme,  hospital  trestmmt  cannot  be 
beatoi.  Never  attempt  the  vulgarity  of  getting  up  at 
meal-times  and  thus  betraying  your  base  army  origin. 
Inaiat  on  having  alt  your  meals  served  as  you  recline 
oi  your  cot.  In  that  way  only  can  the  morale  of  the 
peraonnel  be  kept  up.  A  good  line  to  spring  on  your 
particular  doc  is:  "Oh.  you're  Captain  Blank,  are  you? 
1  heard  a  tot  about  you  in  the  States.  I  did.  My  sis- 
ter's brother-in-law  says  he  won't  ever  forget  what 
you  done  for  his  horse." 

This  will  put  the  medico  at  his  case  and  show  him 
that  you  can  appreciate  fine  surgery .  Be  nice  to  every- 
body, from  the  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  orderlies.  If  you 
^ve  them  a  lot  of  trouble  (apologizing  profusely  for  it 
all  the  time)  they  will  ask  you  to  come  again.  Finally. 
pick  out  the  object  of  your  hospital  proposal — every- 
body makes  one — very  carefully.  Wait  till  you  are 
out  of  ether,  or  you  are  apt  to  have  a  case  of  mistaken 
a  your  hands. 


Nobody  who  contributes  to  the  paper  believes 
that  language  was  given  m  man  lo  conceal  his 
thoughts.  Because  they  think  siraighl.  they  write 
and  print  it  straight  and  unafraid.  And  one  thing 
that  they  say  with  particular  force  and  straightness 
and  extremely  vigorous  language  is  "Down  With 
'Sammie!'"     If  the  fighting  editors  could  identify 


the  wretch  who  first  sent  to  America  the  hor- 
rible report  that  the  American  soldiers  were  to 
bo  called  "Sammies,"  that  man  would  find  himself 
in  a  ruinous  condition  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
bombarded  sector.  Here  is  one  o(  their  utterances 
a'bout  it. 

Down  With  "Sammie!" 

We're  all  doughboys.  As  we  read  the  definition  in 
the  dictionary  known  as  "General  Usage,"  a  doughboy 
is  an  American  soldier — any  American  soldier.  Time 
was  when  the  name  applied  only  to  enlisted  infantry- 
men. Time  was  when  there  was  a  suggestion  of  good- 
natured  derision  in  it.  But  with  the  original  dough- 
Iioys  in  the  very  vanguard  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  name 
has  taken  on  a  new  accent  of  respect.  Infantrymen, 
artillerymen,  medical  department  boys  and  signal 
corps  sharps,  officers  and  men  alike,  we  are  all  called 
doughboys.  Our  cartoonist  is  a  doughboy.  So  is 
General  Pershing.     So  are  we  all  of  us. 

If  a  better  name,  "Yanks"  perhaps,  gets  into 
circulation,  we  shall  use  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"doughboy"  should  beciime  the  universal  name,  wp 
cannot  claim  to  have  invented  it. 

We  have  only  one  claim  to  fame.  It  is  this.  Never, 
so  help  us.  have  we  nauseated  and  unnerved  a  doughboy 
by  calling  him  a  "Sammiel " 

The  editors  fail  In  say  why  "doughboy."  Per- 
haps everybody  in  the  army  knew  it.  Perhaps 
ihi'v  were  1ih>  inJiftnani  about  "Sammie."  The 
mere  civilian  editor  <if  this  Magazine  ventures  lo 
explain  ihai  ■■douRhhiy"  dates  back  to  Ihe  Civil 
War  when  army  wil  was  aroused  by  large  globular 
brass  bultcms  (in  infantry  uniforms.  Somebody 
(he  must  have  been  a  sailor)  dubbed  the  buttons 
"doughboys"  because  they  reminded  him  of  the 
boiled  dumplings  of  raised  dough  served  in  ships' 
messes  and  known  to  all  sailors  as  doughboys. 
Soon  the  cavalry  began  to  refer  to  the  infantry  as 
doughboys.  "Wasn't  I  glad  I  was  not  a  dough- 
boy!" wrote  Genera!  Custer,  the  famous  cavalry- 
man, in  1867,  when  describing  a  hard  journey  over 
the  western  plains. 


More  Nurses 

An  interview  with  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano,  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service^  by  Francis  Bellamy 


OVER  thirty  years  ago  two  girls,  best 
friends,  left  a  New  York  boarding 
school  and  separated.  One  came  from 
a  long  line  of  Boston  missionaries.  The  other 
belonged  to  a  family  of  New  York  clergymen. 
Neither,  however,  was  conscious  of  any  "mis- 
sion" in  the  world. 

One  afternoon,  the  New  York  girl  heard 
from  her  friend  that  she  was  studying  nursing 
in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School 
before  leaving  for  India;  a  letter  had  come 
from  her  brother  telling  her  that  his  wife 
had  died  and  asking  her  to  come  to  the  Orient. 
She  had  decided  to  go  as  a  nurse. 

The  thing  fired  the  imagination  of  the  New 
York  girl.  She  wrote  and  asked  for  more  in- 
formation. Her  friend  advised  her  to  enter 
Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School  in  New 
York.    She  did. 

In  India,  the  Boston  girl  became  a  pioneer 
among  nursing  missionaries.  The  New  York 
girl,  ten  years  later,  returned  to  Bellevue 
as  its  superintendent  of  nurses,  having  ex- 
perienced, meanwhile,  all  the  pioneer  service  of 
a  nurse  in  the  days  of  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties — yellow  fever  in  Florida  in  the 
great  epidemic,  work  in  the  copper  districts 
of  the  Southwest,  work  in  the  great  city  hos- 
pitals of  the  eastern  states.  She  had  reorgan- 
ized the  nursing  work  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  had  found  time 
to  take  a  course  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  School. 

She  was  Jane  A.  Delano,  now  head  of  the  nur- 
ses of  the  American  Red  Cross.  To-day,  this 
same  Miss  Delano — tall,  white-haired,  giv- 
ing an  impression  of  indomitable  will — di- 
rects from  her  corner  in  the  Red  Cross  Build- 
ing in  Washington  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Ser- 
vice that  reaches  around  the  world. 

She  has  seen  the  nursing  profession  grow 
from  the  da\s  when  a  registered  nurse  was  as 
unheard  of  as  a  French  "75". and  there  were  not 


a  half  dozen  training  schools  in  the  country 
and  the  followers  of  Florence  Nightingale 
struggled  to  establish  them^she  has  seen  it 
grow  from  that  to  the  magnificent  body  it  is 
now,  with  nearly  seventy  thousand  members 
and  all  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  devoted  profes- 
sion. 

In  the  Red  Cross,  she  has  seen  emerge  from 
chaos  thousands  of  nurses  now  governed  by 
military  regulations;  she  has  seen  the  Eastland 
steamship  disaster  in  Chicago  bring  home  to 
every  one  the  necessity  of  having  nurses  on  a 
scene  of  disaster  at  once;  she  has  watched  the 
Hamilton  flood  and  the  Mexican  border 
trouble  do  their  dramatic  part  in  showing  the 
vital  need  for  organization  and  an  inventory 
of  resources. 

And  now  in  Europe  a  new.  heroic  chapter  in 
the  story  of  the  nurses  of  America  is  being  writ- 
ten. In  the  long  corridors  of  hospitals  near 
Paris,  in  unheated  barracks  behind  the 
British  lines,  at  American  army  bases  in  east- 
ern France,  in  the  cantonments  and  naval  sta- 
tions in  this  country  the  vanguard  of  a  new 
nursing  army  has  gone. 

In  field  hospitals  close  to  the  lines  in  Pic- 
ardy  American  girls  sit  out  their  watch  in 
candle-lighted  wards,  taking  care  of  boys 
from  home.  On  grisl\',  swinging  hospital 
trains  they  lean  over  the  stretchers  and  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  the  badly  hurt.  In  little 
groups  they  are  pouring  into  England  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  need  there,  as  the  boys 
from  home  are  brigaded  with  the  English  regi- 
ments and  "  Blighty"  takes  on  a  new  meaning 
for  them. 

In  battered  villages  by  the  Marne  little 
groups  of  New  England  girls  are  sleeping  now 
in  cellars,  now  in  palaces,  hurried  in  rumbling 
motors  from  place  to  place  on  their  work  of 
mercy.  Even  in  Provencal  villages,  far  behind 
the  lines,  a  new  kind  of  "visiting  nurse"  comes 


Miis  Jane  A.  Delano  who.  from  her  office  in  Ihc 
Red  Cross,  liuildhig  in  iyashitiglon.  direch  the  Red 
Ooss  \'iirsing  Service  thai  reachi-.s  arottnd  the  -iivrld 


to  help  take  care  of  little  Pierre  and  ^Madeleine 
whose  father  is  "at  the  war"  -a  nurse  who 
first  saw  the  liRht  of  day  alons;  the  distant 
Ohio,  and  who  does  not  mcrelv  visit  but  who 
actually  hathes  and  helps  the  sick  children  and 
makes  "Maman"  understand  that  the  sreat 
Croix  Rouge  Ameriealiie  is  out  to  battle  tuber- 
culosis to  the  death  in  France. 

This  is  the  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
nurses,  a  chapter  containing;  a  new  emeraency, 
too.  In  her  corner  room  in  Washin.yton, 
indeed.  Miss  Delano  sees  fast  apnrnachinn  the 
day  when  this  stream  of  nurses  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs.    Only  to-day,  for 


instance,  a  cablegram  has  come  from  Major 
Perkins  in  Paris  — that  Paris  where  the  roar  of 
battle  is  an  actual  sound: 

I  have  i;aHed  a-pcate^ily  for  nrirses.  I  cannot 
ha\T  too  mam.  They  arc  coming.  But  I  want 
more. 

fsignal)  Pfrkins. 

From  Endicolt,  in  London,  where  but  yes- 
terday there  were  a  hundred  thousand  empty 
beds  and  to-dav  there  is  not  one: 


Fiftv    nurses   have 
can  use  hundreds. 


cd.     The  army  alone 
(signed)  Endicott 
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These  are  some  of  the  cables  that  are  begin- 
ning to  voice  the  desperate  need.  Listen  to 
Miss  L^elano  herself:  and  Miss  Delano  is 
not  easily  excited ! 

"We  must  have  more  nurses.  More  and 
more  troops  are  going  to  the  front  all  the  time. 
Surgeon-General  Cctrgas  says  he  must  have 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  more  despite  the 
ten  thousand  we  have  furnished.  We  have 
got  to  find  them,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
won't." 

"Several  thousand  nurses  are  needed — 
unless  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  receive 
adequate  medical  and  nursing  attention,  the 
control  of  the  seas  must  suffer,"  says  Surgeon- 
General  Braisted. 

"Every  trained  nurse  who  can  go,  must  do 
so.  The  day  will  soon  be  past  when  a  woman 
with  children  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  keep 
a  trained  nurse  for  her  children.  Those  nurses 
are  wanted  in  the  hospitals  to  nurse  men  in 
agony — American  b(j>'s. 

"1  don't  think  people  realize  what  this 
means.  There  are  only  some  eighty  thousand 
nurses  altogether.  It  means  that  if  you  and  I 
are  trained  nurses,  one  of  us  must  go.  We  cannot 
let  our  boys  go  out  to  war  and  forsake  them  or 
leave  them  to  others.  There  are  no  others  to 
whom  to  leave  them.  The  women  of  France, 
of  England,  are  bearing  their  own  crosses.  We 
must  bear  ours.  The  trained  nurse  must  be 
released  for  the  first  battle  line. 

"This  is  the  meaning  of  our  Red  Cross  drive 
for  nurses. 

"The  army  is  growing  every  day.  By  the 
hundred  thousand  the  boys  are  pouring  into 
the  camps  and  cantonments  in  the  United 
States,  from  American  Lake,  Washington,  to 
Alexandria,  La.,  to  Devens,  Massachusetts. 
Hospitals  with  thousands  of  beds  are  ready 
for  them  there,  manned  so  far  by  that  devoted 
vanguard  of  volunteer  nurses.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  one  of  them." 

Miss  Delano  handed  me  a  letter  from  her 
broad-topped  desk.  I  caught  a  sentence  in  the 
middle  of  the  page: 

" — To  live  and  to  work  here  is  a  privilege;  it 
means  roughing  and  pioneering  I  admit,  bul  that 
is  what  makes  iho  work  worth  while.  I  oficn 
think  that  those  who  hesiutc  lo  rt-spond  lo  the 
Red  Ooss  call  do  nut  know  what  preat  opportun- 
ities they  arc  missing.  \  hope  the  nurses  will 
realize  before  it  is  too  late  what  joy  one  can  find 
in  this  cantonment  work." 

"She  is  one  of  the  hundreds  who  are  playing 


the  game — but  we  haven't  enough  like  her. 
Soon  we  shall  be  swamped.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  our  soldiers  unless  the 
women  of  the  country  back  us!" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Delano  paused  while 
my  mind  rejected  instinctively  the  possibility 
she  had  suggested.  The  women  of  the  country 
not  back  her!  Why,  of  course  the  women  of 
the  country  would  back  her.  if  they  only 
knew! 

For  just  a  second,  however,  f  thought  1  did 
see  a  difficulty.  Only  the  day  before  i  had 
been  informed  that  it  was  already  becoming 
next  to  impossible  lo  fill  the  places  of  volunteer 
nurses  for  social  service.  And  the  drain  on 
the  nursing  profession  had  hardly  begun! 
Perhaps  the  nurses  could  not  go!  Did  it 
presage  a  aindition  in  this  country,  where 
nursing  work  was  concerned,  analogous  to  the 
medical  situation  in  France  where  to-day 
whole  cities  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  are 
left  without  a  single  physician? 

"But  what  about  here?"  I  asked.  "Sup- 
posing this  country  is  drained  of  its  nurses 
in  order  to  take  care  of  our  army,  and  an  ^>- 
idemic  should  arise?  What  about  our  hospi- 
tals here,  too?  \\'e  have  got  to  play  safe 
here  at  the  base  of  supplies,  haven't  we? 
Has  that  been  considered?" 

Miss  Delano  echoed  my  words.  Then, 
"We  are  looking  at  the  situation  from  all 
standpoints,"  she  replied.  "We  are  planning 
for  all  contingencies.  We  don't  expect  every 
nurse  to  go  abroad.  Some  one  must  hold  the 
fort  here  until  the  women  of  the  country  ar- 
rive, because  it  takes  two  to  three  years  to 
make  a  good  nurse.  The  visiting  nurse  must 
hold  the  fort  in  the  meantime — that  is  our 
plan  for  this  country. 

"  Upon  her,  with  the  assistance  of  untrained 
helpers,  must  fall  the  burden  nf  caring  for  the 
sick  at  home,  i  ler  task  is  goinj;  lo  be  tremend- 
ous. She  will  have  not  only  to  maintain  our 
lines  against  the  inroads  of  disease  common  in 
peace  time,  but  also  against  all  the  evils  war 
brings  in  its  train- -high  prices  and  reduced 
food  among  the  poor,  congestion  around  the 
new  mushroom  industrial  plants,  all  the  dis- 
Ifwiation  of  war.  in  fact,  with  its  threat  of  epi- 
demics and  weakening  of  health   safeguards. 

■'We  want  just  as  many  trained  nurses  to 
enter  the  Red  Cross  service  for  that  work  as 
for  the  work  abroad  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  We  must  distribute  our  nurs- 
ing army  to  the  best  advantage  until  the  re- 


serves  arrive.  The  public  health  nurse  does 
not  confine  her  daily  time  to  one  person,  you 
see,  but  visits  many. 

"We  realize  the  situation  in  the  hospitals, 
too.  We  aren't  even  encouraging  some  of 
our  chief  nurses  to  go — because  they  are  too 
badly  needed  here,  as  yet.  But  they  will  have 
to  go  in  time,  no  doubt. 

"That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  months'  preliminary 
course  at  Vassar  College.  It  is  a  bid  to  the 
college  girt  to  take  up  nursing  as  a  profession, 
and  make  an  attempt  to  substitute  later  on 
in  one  of  the  executive  positions  which  are 
going  to  be  left  empty.  We  want  the  young 
women  of  America  to  enlist!  No  matter 
whether  ihey  are  high  school  or  college  girls!" 

The  phrase  brought  to  me  a  flash  of  en- 
lightenment. Enlist !  Yes,  that  was  the  word 
for  this  situation.  The  American  youth  had 
enlisted  because  his  chance  had  been  plain. 
his  duty  apoarent.  The  American  girl  had 
been  willing' to  serve,  tof),  but  in  thousands  of 
cases  her  opportunity  until  now  had  not  been 
clear!  Butthere  was  nothing  doubtful  about 
this! 

"Who  is  eligible?"  I  asKed. 

The  answer  came  as  if  snapped  out  from  a 
dynamo.  "Every  young  woman  in  America 
with  common  sense,  good  health,  a  high  school 
education,  and  who  is  between  nineteen  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age!" 
■  Miss  Delano's  voice  took  on  an  added  seri- 
ousness of  tone. 

"We  must  look  at  things  these  days  from  a 
broader  aspect  than  simply  'more  nurses,' 
too.  We  have  the  example  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  latterly  Italy,  before  us — where  wo- 
men are  bearing  a  greater  burden  industrially. 
commercially,  and  professionally  every  day. 
In  the  nursing  profession  we  must  l<X)k  ahead. 

"There  is  practically  no  p<}ssibility  of  this 
shortage  in  nurses  being  merely  temporary. 
Rather  the  reverse.  The  wastage  in  human 
life  is  not  going  to  be  among  our  soldiers  alone. 
Many  of  our  nurses  will  never  return;  some 
will  come  back  broken  from  long-continued 
horrors  and  overwork  too  hard  for  human 
nerves.  Among  these,  particularly,  will  be 
those  devoted  women  upon  whom  most  re- 
sponsibility has  been  thrust — our  chief  nurses. 
Age  and  responsibility  will  write  a  high  cas- 
ualty list  among  them. 

"And  after  the  war  I  firmly  believe  there 
will   come  one  of   the  greatest  demands  for 
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nurses  and  medical  knowledge  the  world  has 
ever  seen — a  demand  that  will  be  confined  to 
no  one  country  of  the  globe  even  if  it  be 
stronger  in  countries  like  France.  Italy,  and 
Belgium. 

"Nursing  will  be  a  profession  more  valued 
and  necessary  than  ever.  The  fact  adds  an 
impetus  to  the  call  of  patriotism  which  must  ' 
not  be  underestimated.  With  many  girls  a 
livelihood  must  perforce  be  tied  up  with  a 
national  need  before  they  can  volunteer. 
Once  that  is  assured,  their  patriotic  spirit  can 
have  full  play;  then  they  will  soon  be  leaving 
the  training  schools  to  relieve  our  visiting 
nurses  and  their  lay  helpers." 

"  Their  lay  helpers? "  I  queried.  The  phrase 
carried  an  implication  I  was  not  quite  sure  I 
understood. 

Miss  Delano  smiled. 

"That  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Red 
Cross,"  she  said.  "Health!  Medical  knowl- 
edge! Wherever  there  is  a  Red  Cross  chapter 
to-day  we  have  arranged  that  any  one  can 
get  our  course  of  instruction  in  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick — if  it  is  not  immediately  at  hand 
the  Division  will  see  that  it  is  made  so  at 
once. 

"We  in  this  country  must  prepare  for  the 
worst.  We  must  learn  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. We  must  all  become  lay  workers  so 
that  sickness  in  our  homes  can  have  no  terrors 
for  us  due  to  ignorance.  Every  visiting  nurse, 
every  hospital  nurse,  in  the  near  future,  is 
going  to  need  all  the  assistance  she  can  secure — 
whether  that  assistance  come  directly  under 
her  supervision  in  the  form  of  lay  workers, 
or  in  the  shape  of  nursing  knowledge  in  thou-  . 
sands  of  homes  she  has  not  the  strength  to 
visit  but  where  a  little  knowledge  may  render 
her  call  unnecessary. 

"  Every  American  woman,  young  or  old.  has 
a  chance  here  to  enlist.  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  result." 

As  I  closed  the  heavy  door  to  her  office  and 
went  down  the  marble  corridor  of  the  Red 
Cross  Building,  I  didn't  have  the  slightest  doubt 
either.  There  must  be  few  women  in  the 
United  States  to-day  who  could  not  answer 
part  of  that  call  she  had  just  voiced  to  me— 
and  none  who  wouldn't! 


For  information  regarding  training  schools 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Nursing.  Otuncil 
of  National  Defense,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Mothers — In  War  Time 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

'T'hxs  eloquent  eulogy  uus  tramlaied  jor  us  from  the  prejace  to  a  portfolio  of  drawings  by  L.  Levy 
Dhurmer ,  fnym  which  we  have  reproduced  four  pictures.     As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that 
the  English  rights  to  the  Maeterlinck  preface  belongs  to  "(iood  Housekeeping"  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  editor  for  consenting  to  its  use  in  this  magazine. 


THE\  bear  the  ^-reat  Ki'i^f  of  this  war. 
In  (lur  streets,  in  our  squares,  on  the 
roads,  in  the  churches,  in  all  our 
houses,  we  brush  against  mothers  who  have 
lost  their  sons,  or  who  live  in  an  anguish  even 
more  cruel  than  the  certainty  of  death. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  their  loss. 

Their  sons  are  taken  from  them  at  life's 
fairest  moment,  when  their  own  lives  are  on 
the  decline.  When  a  child  dies  in  infancy,  its 
soul  seems  not  to  depart,  but  to  await,  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  who  brought  it  into  the  world. 
the  hour  of  returning  in  some  new  form. 
But  a  son  who  dies  at  twenty  does  not  return, 
and  he  leaves  no  hope  behind  him.  He  takes 
away  with  him  all  that  remained  of  his  mother's 
future,  all  that  she  gave  him,  all  that  he  prom- 
ised, the  cares,  the  anguish  and  the  smiles 
that  accompanied  his  birth,  his  childhood, 
the  joys  of  youth,  the  reward  and  the  harvest 
of  mature  years,  the  prop  and  the  peace  of 
old  age.  He  takes  away  far  more  than  him- 
self: numberless  days  come  to  a  sudden  ter- 
mination, an  entire  line  is  quenched,  a  host 
of  faces,  of  caressing  little  hands,  of  laughter 
and  of  games  falls  under  that  blow  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, bidsfarewell  tothe sunlight,  and  returns 
to  the  earth  which  it  will  never  have  known. 

And  yet,  our  mothers  do  not  weep  as  have  the 
mothers  of  other  wars.  All  their  sons  dis- 
appear one  by  one,  and  we  do  not  hear  them 
complain  and  mourn  as  in  other  days,  when 
great  sorrows,  and  great  disasters  were  accom- 
panied by  the  lamentations  of  women. 

We  know  not  what  sustains  them  and  gives 
them  the  strength  to  bear  the  remainder  of 
their  life.  S<jnie  among  them  have  other 
children,  and  we  can  understand  how  they 
lavish  upon  ihem  the  love  and  the  future  which 
death  has  cut  short.  .Many  have  never  lost, 
or  else  thcv  trv  to  recover  their  faith  in  the 


eternal  promises.  But  so  many  others,  whose 
dwelling  is  forever  desolate,  seem  to  entertain 
the  same  hope  as  those  in  whom  hope  has 
always  been  alive. 

What  is  it  that  upholds  the  courage  which 
we  look  upon  with  amazement?  When  the 
wisest  among  us  come  upon  one  of  these 
molhers.searchingall  the  while  for  words  which, 
in  the  face  of  the  blinding  reality  of  the  greatest 
grief  that  can  smite  the  heart,  shall  not  have 
the  way  of  mocking  lies,  they  can  find  little  or 
nothing  to  say  to  her.  They  talk  of  justice  and 
the  beauty  of  the  cause  for  which  the  hero  fell, 
of  the  enormous  and  necessary  sacrifice,  of  the 
remembrance  and  the  gratitude  of  men,  of  the 
unreality  of  life  which  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  length  of  days,  but  by  the  height  of  duty 
and  glory  attained.  Perhaps  they  add  that 
the  dead  do  not  die,  that  those  who  are  nrf 
more  live  nearer  to  our  sfiuls  than  when  they 
were  in  the  flesh,  and  that  all  that  we  loved 
in  them  endures  in  our  hearts. 

But  as  they  speak,  they  sense  the  emptiness 
of  what  they  say.  They  understand  that 
all  this  is  true  for  those  whom  death  has  not 
plunged  into  the  abyss:  that  the  most 
vivid  memory  cannot  replace  one  dear 
reality  which  can  be  timched  with  hands,  and 
lips;  that  the  most  elevated  thought  is  not 
worth  the  familiar  coming  in  and  goint:  out; 
the  presence  at  meal  times,  the  farewell  em- 
brace, the  rapture  of  the  return. 

The  mothers  know  it  and  feel  it  better 
than  we  can.  and  that  is  wh\-  they  make  no 
answer  to  one's  words  of  consolation,  they  listen 
to  them  in  silence,  and  find  within  themselves 
reasfins  for  living,  and  for  hoping.  They 
take  up  again  the  burden  of  their  days, 
without  telling  us  whence  they  draw  their 
strength,  without  revealing  to  us  the  secret 
of  their  sacrifice  and  of  their  heroism. 


Helping  Hands  Across  the  Sea 

An  interview  with  ELIOT  WADSWORTH. 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

By  Francis  Bellamy 


IN  TH  E  upbuilding  of  the  morale  of  nations, 
as  well  as  in  ministering  to  their  physical 
well-being,  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
view  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Europe." 

Eliot  Wadsworth,  of  the  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  just  returned  from  his  trip  of  three 
monthsthrough  thewarring  countries  of  Europe, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  his  cornerroom  in  the 
Red  Cross  Ruilding  in  Washington.  Before  his 
eyes  there  had  unrolled  all  the  far-flung  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  from  Scotland  to  Sicily.  He  had 
seen  at  first  hand  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
for  life  which  little  Switzerland  was  making; 
he  had  witnessed  the  pathetic  tragedy  that 
inhabits  the  remaining  strip  of  Belgium;  he 
had  seen  war-worn  France  still  unbeaten;  and 
meanwhile  had  inspected  with  critical  eye  the 
work  of  the  Red  Ooss  Commissions  which 
sailed  abroad  exactly  a  year  ago  this  June. 
What  had  impressed  him  most? 

He  re-echoed  the  question  in  the  June  heat. 

"  The  one  thing  about  the  Red  Cross  abroad 
which  impressed  me  most,"  he  said,  "is  the 
emergency  nature  of  its  work.  ()f  course  it 
was  one  emergency  afier  another  with  us  at 
the  beginning;  but  the  thing  remains  emer- 
gency work  niiw,  in  spite  of  all  our  plans  and 
organization.  The  groatsist  emergency,  nat- 
urally was  the  one  which  confronted  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  We  needed  money,  and 
we  needcil  the  grt-atesl  amount  of  money  which 
the  world  had  e\'er  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
relief — simply  because  the  emergenc>  was  the 
greatest.  Once  .America  had  raised  the  money 
there  arose  the  problem  uf  spending  it  cor- 
rectly. Reviewing  the  Red  Cross  work  in 
l-.urope  these  past  few  months  has  made  our 
acconiplishmeni  there  swm  almost  a  wonder  to 
nie.  When  we  sent  (irayson  .Murphy  and 
Robert  I'erkins  and  the  rest  of  the  commission- 


ers abroad,  we  simply  said :  '  Go  the  limit.  Teil 
them  America  is  coming  as  soon  as  she  can.'" 

"Mr.  Perkins  was  running  a  great  manufact- 
uring organization  and  Mr.  Murphy  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  They  were  all  American  business 
men  thrown  together  to  carry  the  message  of 
America  in  every  possible  way  they  could.  We 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  helpourallies 
by  doing  what  was  best  for  each  one  of  them. 
That,  of  course,  is  why  the  work  has  taken 
such  different  forms  in  different  places.  There 
were  300.000  Belgians,  for  instance,  with  no 
funds,  practically  no  country,  no  homes. 
Contrasted  to  that  were  45,000.000  Italians 
composing  a  loosely  knit  nation  with  many 
diverse  cross  turns  of  opinion.  We  all  know 
what  France  was  and  is.  Sympathy  and  open- 
mindcdness  have  led  our  work  into  the  many 
diverse  channels  which  it  follows  lo-».lay. 

"But  above  all.  the  forethou.sjhf  and  vision 
of  those  men  who  first  went,  have  been  respim- 
sible  for  the  magnificent  condition  of  Red 
Cross  affairs  to-day. 

"And  it  is  magnificent." 

Mr.  Wadsworth  grinned  at  the  pictures  his 
memory  suddenly  conjured  up. 

"They  had  us  dizzy  at  first  after  they'd  gone 
abroad  Jast  year— ordering  fifty  motor  trucks. 
2(K)  Fords,  100.000  blankets,  a  million  mufflers, 
gloves  and  so  on — all  at  the  same  time.  And 
following  them  up  with  more  demands  the  next 
day.  We  were  overwhelmed."  His  eyes 
flashed  a  little. 

"  But  when  winter  came  they  had  the  stuff 
—the  actual  stuff.  All  our  hundred  million 
dollars  would  have  been  useless  when  this  last 
drive  came,  for  instance,  if  their  vision  hadn't 
transmuted  into  the  material  the  dollars  we  in 
this  country  gave.     When  the  refugees  came 


The  Red  Cross  Maga^ne 


pouring  down  we  had  the  stuff;  not  only  money 
but  tons  of  flour,  shoes,  food — things  that 
were  priceless.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  our 
warehouses  in  France,  not  only  the  half  dozen 
in  Paris  but  those  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the 
country  at  tactical  points.  They  are  simply 
crammed  with  everything  from  shoes  to  surgi- 
cal dressings." 

Mr.  Wadsworlh  rose  and  looked  out  across 
the  lawn  of  the  Mall,  crowded  with  home-going 
clerks  and  all  the  color  of  Washington  in  war 
time.    In  the  Circle  a  ball  game  was  in  progress. 

"  I  wish,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  could  give 
everyone  in  America  some  idea  of  what  our 
work  abroad  really  means.  We  said  to  those 
men  last  year:  'Co  over  and  paint  a  picture 
on  Europe  that  says:  \\'e  are  with  you!' 
And  they  have  done  it.  Each  Commission  has 
painted  it  a  little  differently,  according  to  the 
materials  which  they  have  had  to  use  ;bLt  every- 
one in  Furope  has  had 
one  glimpse  oranother 
of  the  things  done. 

"  It  has  been  like  a 
mosaic  in  a  way,  like 
a  1 1  accomplishment 
perhaps.  The  person- 
ality of  those  men  has 
accomplisjhed  this 
work  here,  that  work 
there,  until  the  whole 
thing,  fitted  together, 
has  resulted  in  the  ac- 
complishment we  have 
now. 

"The  truth  of  this 
came  home  to  me  most 
poignantly  when  I 
visited  the  little  re- 
maining strip  of  Bel- 
gium. You  probably  know  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Belgian  situation — a  little  strip 
of  country,  ten  by  forty  miles,  all  of  it  under 
shell  fire  by  the  Cermans;  the  Government  at 
Le  Havre,  King  Albert  in  a  farm  house  and 
the  country  a  desolate  land  of  broken  houses 
and  impoverished  people. 

"The  tragedies  of  that  small  piece  of  coun- 
try seem  almost  endless.  Near  Montreux 
a  group  of  seven  hundred  old  people  live  in  an 
ancient  Benedictine  monastery;  scattered  all 
along  the  coast  in  colonies  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  are  twelve  thciusand  Belgian 
refugee  children:  and  in  the  broken  houses  and 
smashed  villages  the  Belgian  soldiers  who  arc 


Po!,ta}  card  received  hy  refugees  from  the  Red 
Cross  workers  —  and  sent  hy  them  to  jhch 
at  the  front  —  thus  reassuring  the  soldiers 
that  their  families  and  homes  are  safely 
under  the  caff  of  the  Americati  Red  Cross 


on  leave  take  their  rest  (still  fed  by  their  army 
commissariat). 

"But  the  personality  of  Dr.  Van  Schaick 
has  put  a  smile  on  that  country  which  seems 
almost  visible.  Van  Schaick  has  adopted  all 
those  Belgians,  and  is  spending  his  days  and 
nights  traveling  up  and  down  in  his  little  Ford 
car  searching  for  opportunity  to  lighten  the 
load  these  people  bear.  The  things  he  does 
are  little  things,  but  they  are  making  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross  beloved  among 
the  thousands  of  people  in  that  strip  of  country 
along  the  channel.  At  one  time,  or  another,  I 
believe  he  has  met  every  Belgian  alive,  giving 
them  everything  from  clothes  to  cows. 

"He  stopped  one  night  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  for  instance — and  found  the  old 
people  silting  in  the  darkness.  The  thing  af- 
fected himso strongly  that  hedid  not  rest  until 
he  had  bought  up  an  electric  light  plant 
and  put  it  in  for  those 
old  refugees. 

"'The  tents  he  gave 
the  Belgian  soldiers  in 
their  rest  camps  is  an- 
other instance.  Each 
regiment  has  a  canteen 
of  course ;  but  often  the 
shortage  of  food  is  so 
great  that  they  have 
not  had  adequate  sup- 
plies. Van  Schaick 
gave  them  tents  and, 
where  necessary,  he 
bought  old  chairs 
and  lablcsand  by  some 
executive  miracle  got 
them  transported. 

"I  was  there  seven 
days  and  everyone  1 
saw  fell  on  Van  Schaick's  neck.  As  Brand 
WhitlfHik  said,  'Van  Schaick,  despite  his  Schen- 
ectady French — he  comes  from  Schenectady — 
with  his  liltle  Ford  car  and  his  cheerful  self, 
bravingwind.snow,andrainallwintcr.nicrely  to 
give  1)1  hers  something,  isa  (it  subjcci  fur  a  poem.' 
"And  of  c.iursc  Or.  Van  Schaick  is  only 
one  of  many.  The  same  thing  is  t  rue  of  hndi- 
cott  in  England,  of  Ryan  in  Servia,  I'erkins  in 
Italy,  and  of  a  host  of  men  like  .Major  Perkins 
and  Or.  Lucas  in  France. 

"In  Italy,  (-oloncl  I'erkins  has  done  a  .splen- 
did piece  of  work.  You  know,  of  course,  all 
the  details  of  how  for  months  he  has  been  as- 
sisting Italy  in  every  way;  helping  the  refugees. 


Helping  Hands  /4cross  the  Sea 


establishinji    warehouses,    canteens    and    dry  winter,  he  divided  Italy  int»i  14  sections,  ttKik 

food  shops  where  fixKl  is  sold  al  cnst.     One  every  available  man  and  covered  the  country 

small    thinj;    impressei.i    nic    most,    however,  by  motor  in  two  weeks — under  stress  of  a  single 

showing  as  it  did  the  American  f-enius  for  meet-  idea. 

ing  new  conditions.  "He  prepared  a  message  in  Italian  giving 

"With  the  small  orijanization  at  his  com-  the  story  of  America's  resolve  to  stand  with 

mand  last  autumn,  he  had  benun  to  despair  of  Italy  to  the  finish.     To  ever>'  town  and  village 

ever  making  that  impression  on   the   Italian  PrcmierOrlandotclegraplietl.  telling  them  that 

nation  which  was  so  vital  for  both  Italy  and  ofiicersof  the  American  Red  Cross  were  coming 

her  new  ally,  the  United  States.     So,  in  the  with  aid  for  the  s<jldiers'  families.     In  every 


The  Red  Cross  Magaiine 


town  he  had  the  Italian  authorities  make  up 
a  list  of  those  who  needed  assistance.  And 
promptly  on  time  the  Red  Cross  motors  set 
out  bearing  to  the  Italian  villages  not  merely 
a  promise  of  assistance  but  actual  cash. 

"The  story  is  one  of  romance  and  excite- 
ment. Through  certain  parts  of  Italy  the 
best  men  of  the  Italian  Secret  Service  accom- 
panied the  Red  Cross  cars  hearing  currency. 
In  Northern  Italy  one  man  covered  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  towns  in  nine  days.  At  every 
place  a  meeting  was  held;  America's  resolve 
read;  and  the  money  jjiven  to  the  families  des- 
ignated. To  each  family  was  given  a  post-card 
with  the  request  that  when  they  wrote  to  the 
husband  or  fatherat  the  front  they  would  use  it. 

"The  result  was  tremendous.  Thousands  of 
Italian  soldiers  in  the  cold  of  northern  Italy, 
worn  out  by  three  years  of  war,  received  these 
postal  cards  from  their  wives  and  families. 
From  them  the  soldiers  learned  that  America 
had  been  to  their  homes  and  had  given  their 
families  the  assistance  they  so  sadly  needed — 
particularly  as  spring  was  coming  on  and  food 
Was  hard  to  get." 

Mr.  Wadsworth  stood  up  suddenly  and 
turned  to  the  map  which  hung  on  the  wall. 

"The  sun  shone  brighter  for  those  men  for 
that  act  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  told  them  a 
tale  which  it  is  hard  for  us  in  this  country  to 
understand.  It  meant  that  there  was  ahead 
a  turn  in  the  long,  arduous  lane  which  they  had 
been  treadinj;  these  weary  months  It  was 
typical  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  work 
which  the  men  of  the  Red  Cmss  have  had  to 
do  in  Rurope. 

"  Here  is  Switzerland,  for  instance. 

"  In  Switzerland  we  have  not  done  as  much 
as  we  will  in  the  future.  Our  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission has  now  arrived.  The  keynote  of 
the  Swiss  situation  has  been  and  is.  of  amrse, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  prisoners'  relief. 
For  all  these  months,  nevertheless,  the  Swiss 
Red  Cross  has  carried  the  burden  of  the 
rapatrie.  OITicials  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  have 
accompanied  every  train  from  Germany  to 
Evian.  Tuberculosis  is  widespread  among  the 
wounded  and  interned.  Month  after  month 
the  worn  out  invalided  Italian  and  Servian 
and  French  soldiers  have  been  returned 
through  Switzerland.  Stranded  there  are 
many  of  the  sick. 

"Without  these  added  worries,  the  position 
of  Switzerland  would  be  desperate  enough. 
From  the  Allies  she  has  gotten  the  food,  wool. 


cotton,  cocoa  which  is  necessary  for  her  indus- 
tries. From  the  Germans  she  has  gotten 
her  supplies  of  coal  and  iron.  She  has  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difliculty  with  both  sides  in 
securing  even  what  was  vital  for  her  existence. 
Added  to  this  industrial  situation  has  been  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  tourist  trade. 

"And  yet,  in  spite  of  alt  this,  they  have  met 
every  call  of  these  uninvited  guests  of  war. 
They  have  pushed  every  form  of  relief  ener- 
getically. The  cripples,  the  sick,  the  rapa- 
tries,  the  tubercular,  all  have  received  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  assistance.  Swit- 
erland's  experience  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  one  of  struggle  after  struggle,  of 
meeting  call  after  call  from  rapidly  dwindling 
resources. 

"I'hese  are  the  reasons  that  have  prompted 
the  sending  of  the  new  Red  Cross  Commission 
from  America  to  take  Ellis  Riesel's  place. 
Week  by  week  the  calls  on  us  will  become 
greater  and  greater,  as  our  trrmps  engage  in 
active  fighting  and  more  and  more  prisoners 
are  taken  int<i  Germany,  where  we  must  look 
after  them  with  fixxi  and  clothing  and  all  those 
necessaries  which  experience  has  proven  should 
supplement  the  fare  of  the  German  prison 
camps.  Beyond  this  at  present  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go. 

"  But  wherever  we  do  go,  you  can  assure 
every  member  of  the  Red  Cross  our  work  will 
be  well  done.  1  have  seen  and  1  know.  I  only 
wish  every  Red  Ooss  member  could  have 
been  with  me,  so  that  they  could  share  my 
faith  in  the  future," 

"And  what  is  the  immediate  future  in 
your  judgmentr" 

"The  future!"  he  echoed.  "For  the  Red 
Cross,  the  future  is  one  of  sacrifice,  of  giving. 
That  IS  the  future  in  this  country.  Abroad,  the 
future  means  ihc  bearing  every  day  of  a  greater 
portion  of  that  burden  which  is  rightfully  ours. 
The  refugee  situation  grows  more  acute  daily. 
Coupled  with  it. the  ability  of  the  relief  societies 
of  our  Allies  to  raiM'  viiluntar\'  funds  grows  less. 
The  burden,  day  hy  day,  more  and  more,  will 
devolve  on  us.  We  of  America  are  young, 
strong,  rich,  untoucheil.  It  is  up  to  America 
now. 

"Our  gifts  to  the  French  Red  Cross,  to  the 
Scottish  Women's  1  Inspital,  to  the  British  Red 
Cross,  point  the  way.  <lur  call  is  plain.  Our 
duty  is  to  keep  giving.  And  we  must  give — 
not  only  money  and  f<Kid.  but  the  helping  hand 
of  sympathy  which  makes  all  things  easier." 


The  New  Chapters  in  China 


IT  WAS  not  until  thi^  sprinf^.that  the  thir- 
teen chapters,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  Americans  hvins  abroad,  were  founded 
in  t-hina;  but  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
julean  Arnold.  Field  Representative  for  China, 
they  have  made  j;reat  prof;ress. 

Besides  enlisting  all  the  Americans  in  Shang- 
hai, they  received,  as  associate  members, 
Chinese  friends  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  American  chapters,  and  in 
Shanjihai  alone  the  cable  announces  50,000 
Chinese  joined  in  the  week  of  the  drive. 

From  Canton  comes  a  stor\'  of  great  activity, 
and  the  publicatiiin  of  a  special  edition  of  a 
mafia^ine  in  Chinese,  devoted  to  the  American 
drive.  Processions  like  those  held  in  America 
were  formed  in  many  Chinese  cities  under  the 
directi<in  of  the  local  Ked  Cross  chapters,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  marchers  carrying 
the  American  banners  were  Chinese. 


A  military  and  a  civil  governor  in  one  of  the 
provinces  have  sent  through  Tientsin  a 
cable  cimf^ratulating  the  American  Kcd  Cross 
on  the  success  of  the  drive,  and  expressing 
their  interest  and  delight  at  the  opportunity 
to  coiiperate.  The  enthusiasm  has  been  so 
great  that  no  one  can  prophesy  what  the  result 
in  China  will  be. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a 
long  article  by  Dr.  Ida  Kahn,  the  well-known 
Chinese  doctor  and  publicist — one  of  the  very 
many  articles  which  are  appearing  in  the 
papers  of  China: 

"Lot  us  Ri\x-  so  truly,  fr.vly  and  gladly  that  wo 
may  bt'Comi-  worthy  shan-rs  in  the  AniL-rican  Red 
Cross  Socii'iy.  And  in  lime  ils  wonderful  spirit 
will  radiaCi'  into  all  of  us  and  quicken  us  into  life 
and  a  real  democracy.  Thus,  like  a  irue  friend  and 
good  neighbor,  America  will  be  the  means  of  lifting 
us  out  of  the  mire,  for  where  there  is  a  true  spirit 
of  democracy  there  only  is  the  real  republic," 
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Almost  a  Golden  Fleece 
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G 


UAM  is  "sure  cnnugli 
T  tniiivly   siimiiindi'd 


wful  lot  of 
Pacific  Ocean,  whiih  is  i 
sailing  oni'  cun  do  on  it  i 
K-rs  fnun  Guam  do  sin 
starlL-d  from  Ciuam  un  .\ 
panying  nuti:  Trom  Capl 


for  ihi'  wator  i 


thout  slriking  land,  l.ct- 
i>  iravdine.  This  picturi' 
ircli  ioih.with  an  acciim- 
n  Roy  C.  Smith,  U.S.N. 


and  (lovemor  of  (lUam,  It  was  headed  "Govern- 
ment House,"  whiih  sounds,  somehow,  as  letters 
from  Pacific  Islands  ought  to  sound.  "A  picture  en- 
closed," said  the  Governor,  briefly,  "which  may  be 
oi  interest  Un  the  Magazine."  It  is — for  these  at- 
tractive yrnmg  persons  are  native  ladies  of  Guam, 
knitting  for  the  Red  Cross.  Thev  are  doing  it  on 
the  veranda  of  Mrs.  M.  K.  Johns-.n's  house. 


They  Know  Only  Little  But- 


ALF.rrUR  dnfl.-d  in  from  Alaska  the  other  day. 
It  was  from  Anna  M.  Birkinbine,  chairman  of 
lheHainesBranch,JuneauChapier,.\merican 
Red  Cross,  ami  it  told  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  native  Indians. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mtnd,"  said  the  writer, 
"that  the  natives  d<)  not  understand  fully  why  the 
United  Slales  is  at  war;  or,  rather,  ihey  do  not 
understand  what  ii  is  all  about.  Bui  ihev  do  un- 
derstand that  the  Great  While  Father(lbeG..vern- 
ment  which  protecl>  [hem!  is  in  trouble;  and  thev 
feel  thai  il  is  iheir  dul\-  l«  do  all  Ihev  can  to  help 
in  this  b..urof  need.'- 

They  are  doini;  it.  Tile  work  of  organizing  the 
natives  into  an  auxiliarv'of  the  Haines  Branch  was 
not  begun  till  last  January,  but  already  i)ne  hundn-d 
and  cightynine  natives  have  joined,  and  the  eager- 


ness, delight,  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Ihey  have 
entered  into  the  work  for  the  Ked  Cross  arc  as- 
tonishing. 

They  paid  their  dollars  for  membership  with 
touching  pride,  and  they  have  laboa-d  loyally  with 
Iheir  unaccustomed  lingers  t<)  make  hospital  gar- 
ments and  knit  socks.  They  made  many  mistakes, 
and  much  of  their  early  work  had  to  be  done  over 
again.  At  lirst  the  while  women  feared  that  it 
might  discourage  them,  were  their  unsuccessful 
attempts  returned  to  them  f(tr  improvement;  but 
they  were  surprised  agreeably.  These  poor  In- 
diana tried,  and  tried  again.  Now.  as  ihe  letter  tells 
us,  Iheir  work  compares  favorably  with  that  done 
by  while  women.  "I  believe."  says  the  writer, 
"that  some  of  them  did  nothing  else  until  they  had 
completed  their  tasks  aright." 
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"Do  What  You  Can  for  Mother" 

A  Sailor's  S.  O.  S. 


OUR  soldii-rs  and  sailors  worry  vi-ry  littk-  about 
thomsdvi-s  or  aboiil  tin'  chanties  of  bank-. 
What  tlu'\  do  worry  about  is  troiibk  that 
may  fall  on  thi'ir  familii-s  or  di'pt'ndants  at  homL-. 
That  is  the  ihinp  ihai  niav  limcr  thrir  morale. 

The  American  Ked  Cross  has  established  its  De- 
partment of  C:ivilian  fielicf  and  Nome  Service  to 
pssure  our  li^hlint;  men  that  somebody  is  looking 
earnestly  afier  the  people  "back  home,"  and  that 
things  will  be  kept  right  there,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Here  is  a  tvpical  "H.  O.  S."  from  a  sailor,  which 
n-ached  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Civilian  Relief 
recently.  It  shows  how  our  saikirs  can  be  helped  to 
do  their  best  lighting  by  being  relieved  from  uneasi- 
ness about  their  own. 


wlu-re 


1  I  r 


,  March  2lS. 


\h 


kN  SiKh: 


V  lines 


menl  service  in  ihe  I  .S.Naw  and  I 
and  !.  brother  and  >i>lers.  Mv  1 
burnt  to  death  and  I  am  ihe  imb 
.Mouther.  I  ben  in  service  a  m< 
like  it  fine.     My  1  ather  is  dead 


havi^aMoiilher 


what 


.!  happy,  jesl  arrived  sail  oser. 
a  small  atoutment  maid  out  to 


Th. 


Mouther  but  it  dnesnt  amount  lo  mutch,  and 
;ve  a  sister,  she  is  n-S  monihs  old.  try  to  get 
working  papers  to  go  to  work,  will  you  pleas? 
re  is  s  children  all  under  14  years  old.  The 
.-oungest  is  3  months  if  il  is  iivin.  It  was  kind  of 
lick  ond  my  .Mouiher  is  worried  pretty  bad  abotit 
t.  There  is  no  one  looking  out  for  them  just  now 
io  do  the  bcsl  vou  can  and  I  wont  forget  vou  when 
I  get  out  of  the  sen 


Vo 


relv. 


And  Ml 


The  S.  ().  S.  Answered 
A  skilled  Home  Service  worker  visited  the  family 


found  thai  ihi 

■  laas  were  as  .yiven  in  the  note  and 

thai   Andrew  ' 

AM.  indeed,  the  miU-  >uppiirt   ot   \h\- 

group  and  wa- 

. allotlin;:  Sj>,  a  in.^nili  from  his  |>av. 

ll  was  fnund. 

.d>.i.  that  a  liitl.'  int.lliy.nl  advice 

and  >.>me  ^kill^ 

■d  nursing  direct  i..n  were. dl  thai  wero 

needed  to  put 

this  frugal,  earnest  familv  completely 

on  its  f.el. 

The  Red  Cn 

i.>s  helped,  (irsl  of  all.  to  c.illect  SUk, 

insurance  due 

Irfim  the  husbands  poHci .    This  paid 

ihe  funeral  bil 

N  and  cleared  ott  a  mortgage  of  Ssiki 

tlu-liltlehor 

riuough   the   Kmplo>ees'   Compensation    Hoard 

taincd  for  the  widow.     The  case  seemed  to  warrant 
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clearlj'  an  increase  in  the  Government  allowance  on 
behalf  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dopondants,  from  the 
$10  a  month  then  being  received,  lo  Ss"  a  month. 
Application  was  made,  and  if  it  Is  approved,  Mrs.*— 
will  have  S24-50  a  week  and  a  home  free  and  clear. 
Thus  she  will  be  able  to  keep  her  two  little  girls, 
Anna  and  Slella,  in  school  and  care  properly  for  her 
two  young  boys  and  the  baby.  Should  the  claim 
not  be  allowed,  other  measures  will  be  taken  for 
relief. 

Did  the  Red  Cross  help  Anna  get  her  working 
papers?  DECiohiiLV  not.  The  Civilian  Relief  is 
determined  ihat  no  child  of  a  soldier  shall  give  up 
education  and  possibly  slave  at  some  employmeni, 
in  order  that  the  men  may  light  for  the  country. 
The  Red  Cross  is  determined  that  every  soldier's 
child   shall   have  ever\-  possible  chance  lo  become 


an  honor  to  the  family's  fighting  name.  Successful, 
happy  families,  the  Red  Cross  believes,  are  the 
best  monuments  that  any  community  can  raise  to 
its  representatives  in  the  army  of  lihertv.  No, 
Anna  did  nut  go  to  work.  She  was  doing  well  in  the 
parochial  school  and  a  free  scholarship  has  been 
obtained  for  her.  As  for  the  baby— still  sickly  when 
its  big  brother's  letter  arrived — a  District  Nurse 
is  visiting  it  constantly  and  helping  its  mother  give 
it  proper  food  and  care,  which  apparently  are  its 
chief  needs. 

News  of  everything  that  was  done  has  been  hur- 
ried off  to  Andrew.  He  knows  now  that  he  can  fight 
lohispersonal  limit,  in  the  irresistible  devil-may-care 
.American  fashion,  without  one  single  home  worry 
to  disturb  his  aim  as  he   squints  down  his  rapid- 


Something  Like  Aladdin  in  Indiana 


AS  EVERY  reader  will  recall  (even  readers  who 
A\  have  forgotten  how  to  extract  square  roots 
and  similar  painful  scholastic  things]  a  certain 
Oriental  person  named  Aladdin  succeeded  in  having 
a  palace  built  for  himself  in  one  night.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  controlling  ^enii,  the  only  kind  of 
Oriental  workmen  who  did  anything  on  time. 

Genii  have,  unhappily,  disappeared;  but  their 
descendants  seem  to  live  in  Indiana.  They  built 
something  out  there  in  one  day  recently.  It  was 
not  an  Aladdin's  palace,  but  as  may  be  recalled, 
the  palace  does  not  appear  to  have  served  any 
useful  purpose  except  for  literary  purposes, 
whereas  the  Indiana  builders  erected  a  whole  Red 
Cross  home. 

In  a  certain  city  of  workers  there,  they  made  up 


their  minds  that  they  wanted  a  building,  and  they 
wanted  it  at  once.  On  the  morning  of  April  27th 
the  population  went  to  work.  There  were  seven 
hundred  of  them. 

That  evening  the  job  was  done.  In  a  place 
that  had  been  vacant  on  Kriday  night,  there  stood 
at  5  p.  M.  on  Saturday  evening,  a  building  too  feet 
long,  2H  feet  wide,  complete  with  heating  plant, 
plumbing,  telephones,  and  sewing  machine  equip- 
ment. A  Liberty  bell  hung  in  the  lower.  Side- 
walks were  all  laid.     There  was  even  a  sodded  lawn. 

Doubting,  curious,  or  investigalingly  inclined  per- 
sons are  invited  to  go  lo  the  steel  citv  of  Indiana 
Harbor  and  see  for  themselves.  They  will  kindly 
look  for  a  building  in  stucco  linish  with  a  large 
Red  Cross  in  the  centre.     That  will  be  it. 


France  Needed  Her  Grain 


HENRY  J,   AI.I.I-N.  i-ditor  of    the  Wichita 
(Kansas)  li,-<iro„.    lells    .1    story  that  illus- 
trates fi)rcibiy    the    implicit     faith    of    the 
Fri'nch  penple  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 

"Al  Toul  I  met  a  w-.nderful  little  woman.  .Ma- 
dame Tirreil.  of  gintle  birth  and  formerly  accus- 
tomi'd  to  all  the  comforfiof  life.  Her  husband  is  in 
the  trenches  and  she  is  working  alone  on  her  little 
farm,  IweKe  niilos  behind  the  tiring  line.  If  she 
tries  to  work  in  her  lields  in  ihe  daytime,  the  Ger- 
mans drop  a  shell  thereahouti  and  she  has  to  run 
to  the  shelter  of  Ikt  imderground  dugout  where 
she  lives  d;iy  after  d;iy.  Al  night  she  goes  out  under 
the  stars  alone  and.  w  ith  her  gas  mask  in  readiness 
around  her  neck,  she  has  plowed  and  sowed  and 
reaped  thirty  acresof  wheat. 


"Last  August  she  t<M.k  ten  days'  vacation  to  give 
birth  to  her  baby.  At  ihe  end  of  that  time  she 
brought  ihe  baby  lo  lnul  to  turn  it  over  lo  the 
American  Red  Cross.  I  endeavored  to  say  what  a 
heroine  1  considered  her  lo  be.  and  she  passed  il 
oir  as  a  mailer  of  course.  She  says  she  has  no 
hatred  in  her  heart  for  ihe  Grrmans  and  for  what 
they  have  done  to  her.  but  she  shed  tears  of  wo- 
manly vexation  and  anger  because  the  Germans 
wouldn't  let  her  work  in  Ihe  daytime  in  her  fields 
when  she  could  accomplish  so  much  more  than  by 
working  at  night  in  the  darkness. 

"When  she  left,  she  said,  "Good-by.  Mr.  Allen.  I 
know  that  the  American  Red  Ooss  is  going  to  take 
care  of  my  baby,  but  1  nuisl  get  back,  for  France 
neetis  my  grain  more  than  my  baby  ncvds  me.'" 
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They  Extracted  Money  From  Flint 


F LIN']' didn't  jirovchard  to iHl'so youngslLTS and 
thi'ir  ftMow  niL-mbiTs  of  thi;  Rt-d  Cross  J  uniors. 
It  happened  lobcthdrown  town  of  Flini,. Mich- 
igan, and  it  ri-spondcd  kindly  tu'lhi-  Juniors'  id(.':i  of 
havinga"sniokcl(.'ssdjy"forlhi;  btnelil  of  ihi-  Ki'd 
Cross.  The  youngsters  of  Flint  conducted  the 
whole  thing  thoni selves,  fmm  the  brooding  on  the 
idea  to  its  successful  hatching.  I'he  only  thing 
that  the  adults  had  to  do  was  to  produce  the  money. 
The  pupils  of  the  manual  training  classes  made 
the  posters,  and  on  the  appointed  d;iy  the  Juniors 


became  sandwich  men.  Kach  sandwich  man  had 
n  cigar-hox  with  a  little  slot,  and  the  smokers  of 
l-'lint  were  expected  lo  insert  the  money  that  they 
saved  by  not  smoking  on  thai  day.  There  were  de- 
termined smokers,  of  course,  who  couldn't  stop  for 
anything.  The  Juniors  did  not  object  to  them. 
In. fact,  ihey  were  popular,  for  they  paid  lines  that 
amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  materials 
they  were  consuming. 

Ihe  youngsters  had  a  perfectly  good  day— collec- 
tions. Stcxj. 


Italy's  Wounded  Go  by  Dizzy  Ways 
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In  Marcus,  South  Dakota 


lUST  before  this  issue  of  iHt  HhU  Cross  Maga- 
I  ziNEwcnt  topress.lhc  mail  brought  a  poster.  It 
•'  was  printed  roughlyon  coarse  salmon-pink  paper, 
and  it  was  headed:  "Red  Cross  Sale  at  Marcus, 
By  The  Teachers  of  the  Marcus  District.  Assisted 
by  All  the  Teachers  of  the  County." 

On  the  lower  half  of  the  poster  was  a  list  of  dona- 
tions. Curious  donations  they  were,  and  not  the 
usual  8i-oo,  Sij-oo  or  Sioo.oo;  but  everything  else 
from  a  horse  to  a  child's  apron.  And  each  gift  was 
a  real  sacrilicc.  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  giver  to  help  the  Red  Cross  drive  of  last  May. 
But  when  wc  studied  that  list,  and  realized  whal 
it  meant,  wc  knew  that  we  must  tell  all  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  about  it. 

Probably  there  are  only  a  tew  Americans  fortun- 
ate enough  lo  know  Marcus.  But  it  has  set  us  an 
example  well  worth  recording.  It  is  a  tiny  place 
in  South  Dakota,  ihirty-seven  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, a  village  rather  than  a  town.  It  is  in  what 
is  known  as  homestead  country.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  looks  like;  but  the  poster  convinces  us  that 
Marcus  is  a  beautiful  place,  inhabited  by  fme  people. 

The  first  item  on  the  list  of  donations  was  "i 
horse."  Do  you  know  whal  it  means  to  a  home- 
steader to  give  a  horser  There  were  twelve  men, 
each  of  whom  gave  one.  Surely,  they  gave  "till 
it  hurt." 

A  cow,  a  heifer,  and  a  calf,  and  six  pigs  were  next 
on  the  list,  one  given  by  each  person.     Then  came 


chickens.  One  woman  gave  six.  Another  gavi- 
"  I  hen." 

A  boy  was  down  as  the  donor  of  a  muskrat  skin. 
One  of  the  men  who  gave  a  pig,  gave  also  a  chair 
and  a  table.  "  i  sack  of  oats,"  "  i  sack  of  alfalfa 
seed,"  "I  sack  of  potatoes,"  "i  sack  winter  wheat" 
—there  were  many  who  made  these  utTcrings,  so 
rich  with  mixiesl  sacrifice. 

One  man  gave  his  shoigun.  another  gave  a  plow. 
One  gave  a  watch,  another  a  gallon  of  lard.  There 
was  a  child's  apron.  There  was  a  sewing  machine. 
A  man  (one  may  guess  that  he  was  a  cowboy)  gave 
a  lariat.  Another  gave  his  spurs,  and  siill  another 
was  set  down  as  giving  "  [  bronch." 

"One  hammer"  was  on  the  list.  Among  the 
more  pretentious  gifts  were  two  loads  of  hay. 
given  by  two  men  who  gave  the  Red  Cross  the  fruits 
of  long  and  heavy  labor. 

There  were  men  who  had  nothing  to  give  but 
themselves,  and  they  gave  il.  One  was  down  as 
offering  to  do  "Sin  of  mason  work."  His  fellow- 
gave  "Sio  worth  of  repairing  any  motor  car."  A 
woman  gave  "i  pair  mitts;"  another,  a  "comforter." 

A  modest  little  letter  that  accompaniivj  the 
poster  said:  "These  donations  were  pledged  in  the 
first  two  weeks.  Up  to  dale  more  Ihan  S200  in  cash 
has  bet.'n  pledged  also.  The  teachers  thought  that 
our  sale  would  be  worthy  of  vour  attention." 

THfc  Rld  Cross  Ma<-,a;im  deems  il  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  whole  United  Stales. 


Our  Oldest  Inhabitants 


THERE  is  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary  at  Onigum. 
Where  is  Onigum?  [,(K>k  on  a  map  of  Min- 
nesota, and  in  the  northern  part  you  will 
i;nd  a  place  with  a  lot  of  lakes.  One  of  ihem  is 
Leech  Lake,  and  Onigum  is  on  its  shore.  It  is  ihe 
post  office  for  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Agency. 

It  is  not  a  crowded  place.  Neighborhood  visit- 
ing there  is  done  moillv  bv  canoe  in  the  summer 
and  by  snow-shoes  and  sleds  in  winter.  War  Is 
pretty  far  away  frum  it;  but  the  Red  (^ross  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  far  wilderness,  and  an  auxiliary  was 
formed  promptly.  At  the  first  meeting,  one  Indian 
woman  was  present.  Now  three  fourths  of  the 
membership  is  Indian. 

rhey  are  mostly  Chippewas.  Thus  the  credit  of 
forming  the  fir^l  Indian  organization  to  become 
regularh  atililiated  with  the  American  Ri'd  tiross 
belongs  to  that  tribe. 

The  men  are  helping,  aswell  as  the  women.     They 


raised  a  fund  last  <;hrislmas  which  was  jiisi  double 
what  they  were  asked  to  raise. 

The  children  help  with  work  and  with  pennies. 

Some  of  our  fellow  members  up  there  are  .Mrs. 
Medicine  Owl.  Mrs.  Last  Star.  Miss  lulia  Wades 
in  Water.  Mrs.  Wolf  Tail. 

.Mrs.  Wolf  Tail's  husband.  Chief  Wolf  Tail.  ;■ 
full-blooded  Blackfi.H.l.  was  ihe  large^^t  Indian 
donor  to  the  Red  Cross  War  1  und  in  June.  1017. 
and  he  says  that  the  Ciovi-rnment  may  have  him  for 
anything.  "I  am  old,"  he  says,  "but  my  spirit  is 
good  yet." 

Last  winter  some  of  these  women  walked  to  the 
weekly  meetings  across  frozen  lakes  in  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  One  Indian  cnuple  trudged 
seventeen  miles  that  the  woman  might  pay  her 
dollar  for  membership. 

"1  want  to  do  something  for  mv  cnunlrv,"  said 
she. 


Between  Air  Raids 

By  Virginia  Lee 


Illustrated  by  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS 


PERHAPS   there   is   somewhere   a  more 
varied  service  than  our  Po%io  di  Con- 
forlo  in  Treviso,  and  then  again  perhaps 
there   isn't!      Picture   a 
deserted    Italian  town 
near  the  front,  the  Lower 
Piave  front,  a  town  that 
was  once  the  gaycsl  of 
the  gay,  now  the  merest 
ghost  of  a  town,    l^tcture 
a  great  bare  barracks  of  a 
railroad    station,    dirty, 
unkempt,  windows  gap- 
ing  empty,  mud.  dust, 
and  dirt  of  all  kinds,  with    ^  ■ 
desolate  refugees  humped      ' 
in  the  third  class  waiting 
room,  or  slouching  about 
the  echoing  halls.     Pic- 
ture the  endless  stream 
outside  of  military  mat- 
ters: soldiers,  officers,       r 
ca  ni  i o n's ,    ambulances.       >■ 
guns,   mules,    limbers. 
tractors,  and  then  start 
inagainwith  the  soldiers. 
Soldiers  on  leave:  soldiers 
en  route:  soldiers  ItKikini; 
for  their  units:  soldiers 
comins  from    hospitals. 
Saddest  of  all  were  the 
deserters,    shackled, 
chained    one    tu   an- 
other, paraded  arciund  in 
groups  with  aCarabiniere 
or  two  to  guard  them.      That  is  a  partial  idea 
of  where  wc  worked,  this  scene. 

When  I  first  went  there,  Treviso  was  still 
under  the  pall  of  the  retreat  and  the  subse- 
quent llighl  !•(  its  population,  but  it  had  not 
yet    been   cruelly   bombed. 

In  time  this  surging  seaof  misery  swept  on  to 
other  cities  and  I  found  an  Hnglish  woman  de- 


'■  Wc  had  given  our  tu-o  helmets  to  American 
timhiilaiice  drivers  and  were  wilhoul  any. 
s.O'u,'f  'u:ere ohliged  to icear uranite  saiicepa) 


■  heads 


serted  but  undaunted,  alone  but  "carrying on." 
That  was  about  the  New  Year  and  the  Huns 
were  just  beginningto  speed  upon  the  .frightful 

— ^ campaign.     I   had  come 

I      :  V^;     to  inquire  about  the  ref- 
j^    \^  .  '\  us-ees  for  the  Red  Cross; 

I  remained  to  help  Mrs. 
Mullah-ScalfiinthePoito 
di  Conjorto  for  travel- 
ling, sick,  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

During  my  first  evening 
in  theP»5/(7 1  was  initiated 
with  bombs.  There  was 
noiwarninggiven;abomb 
fell  outside  the  station 
with  the  wicked  "crump" 
we  all  grew  to  know  so 
well,  and  then  another 
and  another.  My  teeth 
had  been  cut  on  the 
Venice  bombs  so  to  speak, 
sol  remained  calm. which 
won  me  my  spurs  with 
iMrs.  Scald.  Those  and 
several  subsequenfnights 
of  bombs  were  the  work 
of  the  Austrians  and 
lacked  viciousness.  sel- 
dom hitting  a  mark  of 
great  importance. 

Our  daytime  work  was 
fundamentally  that  of 
watching  the  trains  to 
see  if  any  sick  or  sorry 
soldiers  needed  comforting;  but  it  rapidly 
grew,  assuming  the  character  of  interpreters, 
liaison  officers,  railroad  transport  otficers, 
billeting  officers,  and  general  utility  "Sisters" 
ti>  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  Italy. 
That  sort  of  thing  began  when  the  unhappy 
Carabinieri,  unable  to  understand  questions 
asked  of  them,  brought  any  one  in  khaki  in  to 
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"The  Huns,  hiiviiin  iiwn.l  rakh  iil  s 


■'ilmk  III  jiighl  fsp,-ci,illy 


'.<fiil  IcrpI  than  up" 


The 


us  ami  rctireii.  yriniiiiif;  and  rolievtij, 
Knfilisli  troiips  t(«)k  over  thi*  pari  of  tin-  ..  ._ 
where  Trcvisnwas  the  rail-head,  and  promptly 
Dur  service  was  extended  to  the  various  ofiiccs 
mentioned  aKive.  It  was  a  siaiuiinj;  juke  of 
mine,  when  a  startleiioOicer  asked  in  slanimer- 
irif;  I^n.nlish  if  there  was  a  Railroad  Transport 
Officer,  to  repiv  succinctlv.  pointing  to  Mrs. 
Scalfi.  -She  is  it!" 
We  still  got  plenty  of  sick  and  sorry  Italians. 


The  awful  link-  station  cafi-  -topped  fiKielion- 
in^  about  that  time,  mi  ijenerals  and 
Colonels  were  not  too  proud  to  lif;;  tJieir  nmrn- 
in^  cups  of  colTee  from  u>.  The  same  miserable, 
la^iiinj;  i;roups  of  rumpleJ-lcHikini;  men, 
dra!;j!in;:  their  feet  and  wearing  the  unmistak- 
ably disinfected  clotliin;;  which  stamped  them 
as  "jusloulof  the  hospital."  still  came  in  to  us 
to  be  biickod  up  with  one  thin;;  or  another.  1 1 
was   funny   to  be  giving   tea   to  some  staff 


Between  Air  Raids 


officers  from  the  English  lines  and  have  an 
avalanche  of  this  just-out-of-t he-hospital  type 
invade  the  tiny  nx)m  which  served  us  for 
evervihins  but  kitchen.  They  never  were 
refused;  in  fact,  many  a  Britisher  has  risen  to 
give  the  pimr  chaps  cigarettes  from  his  own  case. 

The  Huns,  having  found  raids  at  six  o'clock 
at  night  especially  successful,  kept  them  up. 
It  was  such  a  pestiferous  nuisance,  because  we 
were  always  in  the  middle  of  cooking  the  even- 
ing meal!  If  >nu  put  macaroni  or  rice  into 
broth  to  make  minestra  (soup),  it  must  be 
stirred,  or  it  burns.  With  your  soldier  cook 
and  servant  safe  down  in  the  cellar,  it  becomes 
your  pleasing  duty  to  run  out  between  raids 
to  stir  the  soup  or  put  another  stick  of  wood  im 
the  ftre.  With  shrapnel  falling  all  around,  it 
is  not  altogether  wise  to  go  with  uncovered 
head.  We  had  given  our  two  helmets  to 
American  ambulance  drivers  and  were  without 
any,  so  we  were  obliged  to  wear  granite  sauce- 
pans on  our  heads  for  these  stirring  parties.  It 
was  not  our  custom  to  go  into  a  refuge.  We 
claimed  to  those  who  expostulated  that  during 
raids  was  when  we  were  the  most  needed. 

You  can  imagine  how  it  must  feel  to 
land,  a  stranger  in  a  stiange  station,  in  the 
pitch  dark  with  not  a  soul  to  direct  you,  or  tell 
you  what  to  do  with  yourself  or  your  men. 
You  stand  helpless  in  the  blackness  and  hear 
thez-z-zum,  z-z-zuni,  z-z-zum  of  the  loaded  Hun 
planes  coming  nearer,  while  a  loud  "crump" 
announces  the  descent  of  a  close-by  bomb. 


"After  a  -u-hiU  a  lurekhed  soldier,  led  between  two 
others,  staggered  in,  thinking  it  the  dressing  station" 


"Trevisonas  still  under  the  pall  oj  the  retreat 
and  the  siibseijuent  flight  oj  its  popiilalion" 

One  night,  before  we  realized  the  dinner- 
bombing  programme   of   the  Boches  was  a 
regular  thing,  we  had  invited  two  "Archie" 
{anti-aircraft   gun)  officers  to   dine  with   us. 
Suddenly  the  light  went  out    .  .   .  almost  at 
the  same  time,  bombs  fell!     The  earth  shook. 
The  beautiful  twilight  sky  was  full  of  planes 
roaring  their  way  low  down  over 
us.    I'heycven  used  theirmachine 
guns  for  we  am\d  recognize  the 
"rat-tat-tat-tat,"  instead  of  the 
"ta-pum,  ta-pum."     It  sounded 
as  if  a  plane  was  on  our   roof 
roaring  with  rage!    The  two  offi- 
cers st<HKl  frozen  stiff,  plainly  ter- 
rorized.  After  a  while  a  wretched 
soldier,  led  between  two  others, 
staggered  in,  thinking  it  the  dress- 
ing station.     BI(K)d  was  pouring 
down  his  breast  from  his  throat, 
punctured  through  with  shrapnel. 
Me    breathed    stentoriousiy  and 
staggered  weakly,  as  we  led  him 
away. 

He  kept  feebly  repeating  some 
phrase,  and  by  putting  my  ear  to 
his  lips  I  made  out  the  words, 
"Am  I  dying?"  Then  gushes  of 
blood  from  his  lips.     I  was  ag- 
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onized  to  think  of  some  comfort  for  him  when 
I  suddenly  remembered  I  had  on  my  silver  cross 
blessed  by  the  late  Pope  I'ius  X.  "See,  my 
son,  this  cross  was  blessed  with  Pius  X's 
own  hand."  The  blood-stained  fingers  took 
it  reverently  and  the  blood-stained  hps  were 
pressed  upon  it. 

We  also  had  simple  little  things  to  do,  such 
as  lending  a  man  a  needle  and  thread,  or  sew- 
ing him  up  ourselves;  every  sort  of  a  lame 
duck  person  straggled  in  to  us  for  advice  or 
encouragement  or  just  to  tell  us  about  his 
family  and  to  show  us  the  pictures  he  treas- 
ured in  his  worn  wallet.  Such  confidences! 
Such  joy  at  hearing  English  spoken  by  a 
lady,  or  Italian  from  the  mouth  of  the  two 
/"Unafraid  Signore,"  as  the  station  hands 
called  us. 

"Signora,"  said  the  distracted  station  mas- 
ter one  day,  "can't  you  do  something  about 
the  poor  refugees  in  the  waiting  roomf'  They 
have  been  therenowthreedays— men,  women, 
and  children  —  and  they  have  had  no  pro- 
per food  in  all  that  time,  nor  any  place  to 
sleep." 

"Goodness,  man,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  be- 
fore? We  have  been  particularly  busy  and  I 
haven't  even  had  time  to  go  into  the  other  part 
of  the  station  (our  Posto  was  at  one  end). 
Of  course  we  will  give  them  somethinn  to  eat 
now,  and  to-morrow  I  will  see  the  Prefect  and 
find  out  why  they  are  kept  here.  Now  I  will 
go  and  talk  with  them." 

The  end  was  that  the  poor  wretches  were 
fed  and  "comforted"  for  that  evening.  The 
next  day  I  repaired  tn  the  prefecture  and 
he  promised  to  take  charge  of  these  helpless 
peasants.  In  my  ardor  1  rusheti  into  the 
waiting  room  one  day;  there  I  saw  a 
weary  kxiking  woman  surrounded  by  many 
children  and  I  inquired  if  she  were  a 
refugee  and  where  she  was  going.  A  voice 
beside  me  replied,  "  No.  Signora.  She  is 
not  a  refugee;  she  is  my  wife,  and  these  are 
my  children!  Of  course."  this  perfectly  good 
Italian  officer  went  on  tactfully,  "one  can 
very  properly  call  her  a  refugee,  for  she  is 
leaving  on  this  train  with  our  children  to  go 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety  than  Trevtso  now 
that  the  moon  is  getting  bright.  In  your 
meaning  of  the  word  she  is  not  a  refugee, 
however!" 

"  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  service," 
said  I.  blu.shing.  "would  a  cup  of  nice  strong 
coffee    not    refresh    your    lady?" 


"  Thank  you,"  came  her  tired  voice.  "Thank 
you  so  much,  but  we  have  just  left  our 
house  and  have  no  need  of  refreshment." 

After  a  time  Treviso  suffered  from  a  "false 
dawn,"  so  to  speak.  Its  citizens  came  back. 
They  piled  into  the  town  all  intent  to  salvage 
what  they  could  of  their  possessions  between 
moons.  The  sufferings  of  the  station  master 
augmented  appreciably.  Every  man  or 
woman  thought  her  or  his  furniture  the 
most  important,  and  trucks  were  demanded 
for  them  mhih!  "  You  would  suppcise  I  had 
trucks  by  the  milliiin!"  he  growled.  To  us 
came  nearly  all  of  these  peisons  for  a  meal  and 
sometimes  many  meals.  The  truth  was  that 
the  few  wretched  eating  places  were  p<x)r 
and  expensive!  One  dear  lady  whom  we 
served  was  the  widnw  of  a  really  brave  Italian 
general;  shewas  returning  with  hei  two  daugh- 
ters to  close  the  house  in  which  she  had  been 
living  when  the  crushing  news  of  her  husband's 
death  had  come.  Her  dignified  resignation 
and  courage  made  her  very  dear  to  us  and 
we  did  everything  in  our  power  to  help  and 
comfort  her  and  her  girls. 

When  the  moon  began  to  give  light  our 
quietest  days  and  noisiest  nights  came. 
Treviso  became  once  more  a  desert;  we  two 
women  were  the  only  persons  sleeping  in  the 
town,  except  soldiers!  The  exodus  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afterncMjn  was  like  a  constant 
procession;  for  gradually  a  large  number  of 
people  had  begun  to  come  back  into  the  town 
for  the  day  tn  open  shops  for  the  F.nglish 
siildiers,  or  sell  their  farm  produce  In  the 
market,  while  by  night  they  (led  away  to 
sleep  in  distant  farm  houses.  One  awful 
night  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bombs  were 
thrown  upon  the  town.  Six  of  them  came 
close  to  our  villa,  one  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  front  door,  I  slept  in  my  clothes,  boots 
and  all,  between  squadrilles.  and  now  and  then 
ran  to  the  station  to  see  if  any  wuunded  had 
been  bniught  in. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  thai  bombs  alwa\'s  make 
one  ,grow  thin.  Mr^.  Scalfi  was  a  shadow  and 
I  lost.  I  am  sure,  twcni\- pounds!  The  dear, 
nice  British  officers,  and  even  sometimes  men. 
used  to  come  to  see  if  wl-  were-  still  alive  after 
some  of  the  worst  nights,  but  ihey  had  loadmit 
we  were  useful  and  couldn't  be  easily  spared. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  mv  train  drew  out  of 
the  station.  The  name  "Sister."  which  every 
Englishman  gives  to  all  wnmen  in  veils  and 
aprons,  still  rings  sweet  in  my  ear. 


"Serbia  Surrenders  Only  to  Cod" 


fevered  man  tossing  on  his  hot  pillow,  that 
clever  left  hand  would  pat  and  pull  at  the  pillow 
until  it  was  smoother.  Then  he  would  sit  by  the 
sufferer  and  sing  softly  one  of  the  beautiful 
Serbian  ballads,  or  stroke  the  aching  head  until 
'the  man  might  fall  asleep. 

There  is  to-day  a  woman  fighting  with  the 
Seroian  army  who.  four  years  aj^o,  was  just 
a  happy,  laughing  girl.  Pretty,  charming, 
and  care  free,  she  lived  in  a  lovely  little  village 
hemmed  in  by  blue  hills  and  fertile  fields. 
Then  came  the  horrors  of  the  first  invasion, 
and  she  lied  before  the  menace  against  life  and 
honor  which  such  invasion  has  always  meant 
to  Serbian  women.  Later,  returning  with  the 
victorious  Serbian  army,  she  found  the  village 
in  ruins  and  her  father  and  two  young  brothers 
still  hanging  on  the  rude  crosses  to  which  they 
had  been  nailed.  After  burying  their  torn 
and  bleeding  bodies,  this  girl— an  avenging 
fury  now^put  on  a  uniform  and  became  a 
soldier.  None  braver,  she  fights  and  seeks 
vengeance  before  she,  too.  shall  fall,  as  s<j 
many  thousands  of  her  countrymen  have  done, 
for  beloved  Serbia. 

In  Macedonia  last  year  I  saw  the  tall,  gaunt 
soldiers  of  the  Morava  Division  (the  main  divi- 
sion of  Serbia's  army),  standing  in  the  streets 
of  Saloniki  and  Vodena.  Their  great  eyes 
would  fix  themselves  on  the  prized  enamel 
emblem  of  the  Serbian  Order  of  the  Ked  Cross 
which  1  always  wear  and,  if  I  smiled,  the 
hard  brown  hands  would  go  up  in  salute,  though 
I  then  wore  no  uniform,  and  the  thin,  tanned 
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faces  would  light  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
one  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  friend  of  their 
agonized  country. 

Later,  having  the  great  good  fortune  to  find 
myself  immediately  behind  the  firing  line  on 
the  small  reconquered  strip  of  Serbian  terri- 
tory. I  saw  the  wounded  lying  on  the  ground 
in  the  tents  of  the  dressing  station.  Their 
wounds  freshly  tended,  they  lay  there  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  an  "Indian  summer"  day, 
uncomplaining,  though  of  comfort  there  was 
st)  little,  almost  a  handful  of  straw  or  a  thin 
blanket;  but  if  a  wounded  man  still  had  all  his 
limbs,  what  matter?  He  would  be  able  to 
fight  again  for  his  native  land,  so  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  get  well  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  he  might  get  back  again  to  the  fighting 
line.  Home,  wife,  family,  all  gone,  or  worse 
than  dead,  yet  to  restore  Serbia  is  the  dream 
and  aim  of  every  man  who  fights  to-day  on  the 
Plain  of  Mnnastir  or  near  historic  Prilep. 

Lacking  much  which  to  soldiers  of  other  ■ 
countries  seem  necessities  and  having  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  comfort,  yet  Serbia's  soldiers 
fight  "For  Cod  and  Liberty",  And  Serbia's 
people  pray  that  God's  mercy  may  enable 
them  to  withstand  their  awful  sufferings  until 
Liberty  shines  once  more  in  all  their  land.  To 
mighty  America  falls  the  task— nay,  the  bmior 
—of  succoring  this  truly  great  and  devoted 
people  that  they  may  not  perish  but  live  and 
conquer  in  their  g(K)d  fight,  remembering  that 
the  slogan  of  its  army  is  still  "Serbia  surrend- 
ers only  to  Ci>d!  " 


A  Prayer  to  Dead  Heroes 

By  Gabriele  D^Annunzio 


0\\\  DLAl),  whi>  are  entered  as  it  we/e  into  heaven,  may  your  names  be 
sanctified!  .May  the  reign  of  your  spirit  dawn!  .Ma\  your  will  be  done 
on  earth! 

Give  to  iiur  faith  its  daily  bread.  Keep  burning  within  us  the  fiames  of 
holy  hatred,  even  a^  we  shall  never  deny  yi)ur  love, 

KeniKve  fmni  us  all  degrading  temptation.  Deliver  us  from  all  base  doubt. 
and,  if  necessary,  we  shall  fight,  not  only  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  but  to 
the  last  grain  iif  our  ashes.  If  necessary,  we  shall  fight  until  the  Cot!  of 
lustice  Clime  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead'. 

So  be  it! 


JVar  Pictures  from 
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The  Open  Gate 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 


Author  ..f  ■■  Thi-  l*.Tfe.-t  Trihiirr." 


Illustrated  hy  NORMAN  PRK'f': 


MASSIVl!,  sprawlin^i,  uncertain  writint;. 
two  sentences  lu  the  page;  a  violent 
slant  in  the  second  line,  down  ri).;ht, 
balanced  by  a  drastic  lessening  of  the  size  of 
the  letters,  up  right,  in  the  line  underneath: 
spelling  not  as  advised  in  the  Century  Diction- 
ary— a  letter  from  Robina,  aged  eight.  Rob- 
ina's  aunt  Kvelyn,  sitting  in  her  dress  and  cap 
of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  the  big  base  hospital 
in  Paris,  read  the  wandering,  painstaking,  very 
unsuccessful  literary  effort,  laughing,  half- 
crying,  and  kissed  it  enthusiastically. 

"The   darling   baby!     She   shall    have   her 

doll   if  it   takes "   Aunt   tvelyn   stopped 

thoughtfully. 

It  would  take  something  serious  to  buy  and 
equip  the  doll  that  Robina.  with  eight-year-old 
definiteness,  had  specified.  The  giH  in  the 
Red  Cross  dress  read  the  letter  over. 

"Dear  Aunt  tvelyn,"  began  Robina  and 
struck  no  snags  so  far.  "  i  likked  your  posed- 
card  so  much."  \\\\t  jacii'n  descensus  to  an 
avenue  of  literature  began  with  a  swoop  down 
here.)  "Mother  is  wel.  Fother  is  wel.  The 
baby  is  wel.  The  dog  has  sevven  kitens," 
[Robina  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul  habitually 
in  her  spelling.]  "Fother  sais  they  lukk  like 
choklit  eclares.  I  miss  y<iu,  dere  Aunt  f",velyn, 
because  I  lov  you  sew.  i  hope  Sania  Claus 
wil  bring  me  a  diill.  1  want  a  very  bigg  bride 
doll  with  a  vale  and  flours  and  a  trunk  of 
close,  and  all  her  under-close  to  buton  and 
unboton  and  to  have  pink  ribuns  run  into. 
I  don't  want  anythig  sodi-  on.  (.Utmv  home. 
Aunt  Mvelyn.  Iiecaus  1  miss  yuu.  Hut  if  the 
poor  wundead  soijers  ned  you  then  don't 
come.  But  as  soone  as  you  can  come  to  yure 
loving  niece,  Robina." 


The  dear  angel !  Kver>'  affectionate,  labored 
word  was  from  the  warm  little  heart;  Evelyn 
Bruce  knew  that.  She  sat,  smiling,  hojding 
the  paper  against  her,  seeing  a  vision  of  the 
far-away,  beloved  child  who  wrote  it.  She 
saw  the  dancing,  happy,  brown  eyes  and  the 
shining,  cropped  head  of  pale  golden  brown, 
and  the  straight,  strong  little  figure;  she  heard 
the  merry,  ready  gigtile  and  the  soft,  slow  tones 
that  were  always  full  of  love  to  her.  Robina, 
her  only  sister's  child,  her  own  god-daughter, 
had  been  her  close  friend  from  babyhood,  and 
between  them  there  was  a  bond  of  under- 
standing which  made  nothing  of  the  difference 
in  years.  Darling  little  Robina!  Such  a  good. 
unspoiled  little  girl,  for  all  of  the  luxury  and 
devotion  that  surrounded  her! 

But  -there  was  a  difficulty  just  there. 
Robina  was  unspoiled  indeed,  yet,  as  the  chil- 
dren i)f  the  very  rich,  she  was,  even  at  eight, 
sophisticated  in  a  baby  way.  She  had  been 
given  too  many  grand  dolls  not  to  know  just 
the  sort  she  wanted.  She  did  not  know  that 
what  she  wanted  cost  money,  but  she  knew  the 
points  desired — and  they  did  cost  money. 
Aunt  Kvelyn  had  not  much  money. 

"This  one  extravagant  thing  1  will  do," 
said  Hvclyn  Bruce,  "and  I'll  give  up  my  trip 
to  Kngland  next  week,  and  I'll  do  it  in  style, 
Robina  won't  want  dolls  much  longer  and  this 
time  she's  got  to  have  her  heart's  desire." 

Which  was  doubtless  foolish,  yet  when  one 
is  separated  hy  an  inrean  and  a  war  from  one's 
own.  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  be  foolish  for  a 
child's  face  and  a  child's  voice,  and  love  sent 
across  the  sea.  So  Fvelyn  Bruce  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  cousin  in  England  sa>ing  that  she  could 
not  come  to  her  till  after  Christmas.     Then  she 


The  Open  Gate 


went  out  into  Paris  and  ordered  the  doll,  and 
reveled  in  the  ordering,  for  a  very  gorgeous 
person  indeed  it  was,  and  worthy  to  journey 
from  Paris  to  a  little  American.  It  was  to  be 
ready  in  just  two  weeks,  and  Miss  Bruce  was 
to  come  in  and  look  over  the  fine  lady  and  her 
equipment  as  often  as  desired,  before  she 
started  on  her  ocean  voyage. 

"It  would  simply  break  my  heart  if  she  were 
torpedoed." 

Hvelyn  confkkd  that,  childlike,  to  the  black- 
browed,  stout  Frenchwoman  who  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  "buton,"  and  then 
she  opened  her  bay  and  brought  out  Robina's 
photograph,  standing,  in  a  ruffled  bonnet,  her 
solemn  West  Highland  White  terrier  dog  in  her 
arms,  on  the  garden  path  of  "Graystones" 
between  tall  f<)xgloves.  And  the  French- 
woman tossed  up  enraptured  hands  at  the 
beauly  of  the  little  girl  who  was  to  get  the 
doll,  and  did  not  miss  the  great,  splendid  house 
in  the  backgnmnd,  or  the  fact  that  the  dog  was 
of  a  "cbk"  variety. 

The  two  weeks  fled,  every  day  full  of  the 
breathless  life— and  death— of  a  hospital  in 
war-torn  France.  Fvery  day  the  girl  saw 
sights  and  heard  sounds  which  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  sec  and  hear  and  go  on  living,  but  she 
moved  serene  through  such  an  envimnment, 
because  she  could  help.  Fvery  day  she  gave 
all  that  was  in  her  to  the  suffering  boys  who 
were  carried,  in  a  never-ending  stream  of 
stretchers,  into  the  hi)Spital.  And  the  strength 
she  gave  flowed  back  to  her  endlessly  from, 
she  could  not  but  believe  it,  the  underlying 
source  <if  all  strength,  which  stretches  beneath 
and  about  us  all,  and  frnm  which  those  who 
give  greatly  know  how  to  draw. 

Two  or  three  times,  during  the  two  weeks. 
Evelyn  had  gone  in  to  inspect  the  progress  of 
Kobina's  dull,  and  spent  a  happy  and  light- 
hearlL'd  quarter  nf  an  hnur  with  friendly 
Madame  of  the  shop,  deciding  tlie  color  of  the 
d<>ll-lad>'s  party  cnat,  and  (jf  the  ribhins  in 
her  minute  undercl()thes,  and  packing  and  re- 
packing the  trunk  with  enchanting  fairv  fool- 
ishnesses. Again  and  again  she  smiled  to  her- 
'self,  in  bod  at  night,  going  about  her  work  in 
the  long  da\s.  as  she  thought  of  the  little  girl's 
rapture  over  the  many  and  carefully  planned 
details.  For,  with  all  the  presents  showered  on 
her,  Robina's  ;iunt  knew  that  Robina  had  never 
had  anything  as  perfect  as  this  exquisite  I'aris 
doll  and  her  lrl>us^eau. 

The  day  came  on  which  Iivetyn  was  to  make 


her  final  visit  to  "La  .Marquise,"  as  iVIadame 
called  the  doll,  and  the  nurse  was  needed 
in  the  hospital  and  could  not  go.  But  she 
telephoned  Madame  and  made  an  appointment 
for  to-morrow. 

■"La  Marquise'  finds  herself  quite  ready  for 
the  voyage,"  Madame  spoke  over  the  tele- 
phone. "She  is  all  which  there  is  of  most 
lovely;  Paris  itself  has  never  seen  a  so  ravishing 
doll.  I  say  it.  We  wait  anxiously  to  see  Ma- 
demoiselle, I  and  La  Marquise,"  Madame  as- 
sured her,  Fvelyn,  laughing  with  sheer  pleas- 
ure, made  an  engagement  for  the  next  day, 
without  fail,  and  went  back  to  her  work. 

There  was  a  badly  wounded  poilu  in  her 
ward,  whom  the  girl  had  come  to  know  well. 
He  was  young,  perhaps  twenty-seven,  and  his 
warm  brown  eyes  were  full  of  a  quality  of 
gentleness  which  endeared  him  to  everyone 
who  came  near  him.  He  was  very  grateful, 
very  uncomplaining,  a  simple-minded,  honest, 
common,  young  peasant,  with  a  charm  un- 
usual. The  unending  bright  courage,  with 
which  he  made  light  of  cruel  pain,  was  almost 
more  than  Evelyn,  used  as  she  was  to  brave 
men's  pain,  a)uld  bear.  I  le  aiuld  not  get  well 
— the  df>ct()rs  said  that— and  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  die. 

"  If  Corporal  Duplessis  might  only  die," 
Evelyn  spoke  to  the  surgeon. 

He  answered,  considering:  "I  don't  see 
what  keeps  him  alive." 

"1  believe,"  said  Kvelyn,  "there's  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  He  sighs  constantly  in 
such  a  pitiful  way.  liroken-heartedly.  I 
believe  he  can't  die  until  his  mind  is  relieved." 

■'  It  may  be  that,"  agreed  Dr.  Norton, 
"  You  could  help  him  if  you  could  get  him  to 
tell  you."  And  moved  on  to  the  next  shattered 
thing  that  had  been,  so  lately,  a  strong  buoy- 
ant boy. 

Kvelyn  went  back  to  Duplessis  and  bent  over 
him  and  spuke  chi-erful  words;  he  smiled 
up  at  her  with  quick  French  respiinsiveness, 
and  then  sighed  the  heavy,  anxious  sigh  which 
had  come  to  be  part  of  him,  W'ilh  that  the 
girl  took  his  one  giMjd  hand  and  stroked  it. 
"  If  \'(>u  could  tell  the  American  Sister  what  it 
is."  she  spoke  softly,  "that  troubles  your 
mind,  perhaps  I  might  help  you.  We  Amer- 
icans, you  know,"  and  she  smiled  at  him. 
"we  are  wonderful  people.  We  can  do  all 
sorts  of  magic — and  1  want  to  help  >-ou  to 
rest,  so  much.  I'd  do  anything  to  help  you. 
Won't  vou  tell  me  what  it  is  that  bothers?" 
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Evelyn  Brace's  voice  was  winning,  and  Du- 
plessis'  eyes  rested  on  her  affectionately. 

"But  how  the  Sister  understands  (ine!"  he 
said.  "It  is  true  that  there  is  a  truuble.  It 
hinders  me  to  die" — and  the  heavy  M^h  swept 
out  a^ain.  "  It  would  be  a  luxur\  for  me — 
dying.  The  pain  is  bad,  at  limes.  Vet  the 
Sister  knows  I  am  glad  t<)  have  it,  for  France. 
Ah  yes!  liut  -if  I  mit;ht  be  released,  "let 
the  thought  of  what  I  said  to  her  keeps  me 
from  dying  always." 

"What  you  said  'to  her,'  corporal?"  re- 
peated Kvelyn.  "Can't  you  tell  me  what  it 
was?  1  would  try  so  hard  to  help  3(m.  I 
might  perhaps." 

"Who  knows?"  smiled  the  corporal.  "It 
is  trae  that  the  Americans  work  ma^ic.  .And 
the  American  Sister  is  of  a  giKnlness!  liut 
yes.  Yet  the  Sister  maj'  laugh  at  me,  for  it  is 
a  thing  entirely  childish,  my  trouble." 

"I  will  not  laugh  at  >ou.  Corporal,"  said 
Evelyn,  gravely,  and  felt  something  wring  her 
heart. 

"  If — then — if  the  Sister  will  not  think  it 
foolish — 1  will  tell."  The  Sister's  answer  was 
to  stroke  his  fingers.  "It  is  my  child,  my  little 
girl,"  Duplessis  began  in  his  deep,  weak  tones. 
"It  was  to  her  1  made  the  promise." 

"What  pr<}mise?"  prompted  Evelyn  softly, 
as  he  stopped. 

"One  sees,"  the  deep  voice  began  again, 
"that  when  I  told  them  Hoodbye,  the  mother 
and  Marie  my  wife,  and  the  peliU,  who  has  live 
years,  then  I  started  away,  and  would  not 
look  back,  because  I  could  not  well  bear  it. 
Sister.  And  suddenly,  as  I  strode  to  the 
street  from  our  cottage,  down  the  brick  walk, 
where  there  are  rr)Ses  and  also  other  llowers, 
on  both  sides — suddenly  1  heard  a  cry.  And 
it  was  the  voice  of  little  Jeanne,  the  |>clite. 
I  stopped  at  ihat  sound,  for  I  could  not*  help 
it.  Sister,  and  between  the  flowers  the  little 
one  came  running,  and  as  I  bent  she  threw  her 
arms  about  my  neck  and  held  me  so  tight,  tight 
that  I  Could  not  lujsen  the  little  hands,  not 
without  hurting  her.  '  I  will  not  let  you 
go — 1  will  ni>t  let  ynu  grj."  She  cried  that 
again  and  again.  Till  my  heart  was  broken. 
But  all  the  same,  one  had  to  gci,  ( )ne  was  due 
to  join  the  comrades  at  the  station,  and  the 
time  was  short.  So  that,  immeii lately,  1 
had  a  thought.  '.My  most  dear,'  I  ^poke  to 
her,  'If  thou  will  let  me  go,  then  1  promise 
when  I  come  back,  to  bring  thee  a  great, 
beautiful  doll,  all  in  white,  as  a  bride,  like  the 


cousin  Annette  at  her  wedding  last  week.' 
And  then  the  clinging  little  hands  loosened, 
and  she  said,  wondering — for  she  is  but  a 
bab\ — 'Wilt  thou  promise,  my  father?'  And 
I  said  '  Ves,"  and  kissed  her  quickly,  and  went 
away.  So  that  now  that  I  am  wounded  and 
am  to  die,  that  pr(;mise  which  1  cannot  keep 
to  my />f//ir,  that  prt>mise  hinders  me  to  die." 

The  deep,  sad  voice  stoppc'd  and  the  honest 
eyes  of  the  peasant  bo>'  looked  up  at  Evelyn, 
burning  with  the  pain  of  his  body  and  of 
his  soul.  And  as  Evelyn  looked  back,  holding 
his  hand  and  stroking  it,  it  was  as  if  the  furnace 
of  the  soldier's  pain  melted  together  all  the 
things  she  had  ever  cared  to  do.  It  was  a 
long  minute  before  she  spoke. 

"Corporal,"  she  said,  '"your  little  girl  shall 
have  her  doll.  I  will  take  it  to  her  and  tell 
her  that  her  father  sent  it.  Will  you  lie  very 
still  while  I  go  and  get  the  doll?" 

The  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  her  astounded, 
radiant,  and  the  man  cauglit  the  hem  of  the 
veil  of  her  headniR-ss  and  kissed  it.  "  But  the 
Americans  -they  do  magic.  You  shall  see. 
Sister,  if  1  shall  be  still.  I  will  not  die  before 
the  Sister  returns.     It  is  a  joy  unheard  of," 

The  giri  ran  out  of  the  hospital  and  away  into 
Paris,  and  burst  upon  Madame.  Somehow 
she  told  the  stur>'  in  a  few  words,  and  .Madame 
was  crying  as  she  laid  "La  .Marquise"  in  a  box. 

"  It  is  .Mademoiselle  whc)  is  an  angel  of  the 
good  Ood,"  she  whispered,  and  kissed  Evelyn 
unexpectedly  on  both  cheeks  as  she  seized 
the  box. 

Corporal  Duplessis  lay,  waxen,  starry-eyed, 
as  the  American  Sister  came  back  into  the 
ward.  His  kxik  was  on  her  as  she  entered 
the  far-away  dcM)r,  and  he  saw  the  box  in  her 
amis.  The  girl  knelt  and  drew  out  the  gor- 
geous plaything  and  stocxl  it  by  the  side  of  the 
still,  bandaged  figure.  An  expression  as  of 
amazed  radiance  came  into  the  fast-Jimming 
eyes  of  Gjrporal  Duplessis — into  those  large, 
brown,  childlike  eyes  which  had  seen  so  little 
of  the  goriieousness  of  earth.  His  hand  stirred 
a  very  little— enough,  for  Fvelyn  quickly 
moved  the  gorgeous  satin  train  of  the  doll 
under  the  groping  fiufiers.  The  eyes  lifted  to 
Fvelyn's  face  and  the  smile  in  them  was  that 
of  a  prisiiner  who  suddenly  sees  the  gate  of  his 
prison  opened  and  the  liclds  of  home  beyond. 
It  mattered  Utile,  one  ma>-  believe,  to  the  wel- 
coming hosts  of  heaven  that  the  angel  at  the 
gate  of  release  for  the  child-soul  of  Corporal 
Duplessis,  the  poilu,  was  only  Robina'sdollI 


Strong  Life — Long  Life 


OUR  soldiers  work,  become  husky,  fit  jor  war;  perhaps  for  suffering  and  even  /or  death.  Are 
we  not  willing  lo  make  ourselves  fit  and  strong  to  live.  Jar  from  imminent  danger?  Our 
daily  work  must  he  done  better,  more  quickly,  with  less  loss!  Fact  of  its  must  add  to  his  effectiveness; 
each  must  he  a  man  and  a  quarter,  or  a  man  and  a  half  in  practical  outfit,  it  is  to  help  us  all  to  lake 
this  job  seriously  and  cheerfully  that  we  are  beginning  a  little  series  of  articles  which  may  develop 
into  an  important  department,  hi  each  article  there  is  a  useful  hit  of  information,  or  fact,  or  sug- 
gestion. Cojidensed  Ihmigh  these  paragraphs  are  there  is  real  food  for  thought  and  practice  in  each  one. 
They  are  written  by  Miss  Emily  Frames  Rohbins,  who  was  joint  author  with  Professor  Fisher  of 
Yale  of  that  important  report.  "The  Conservation  af  Human  Life."  issued  hy  Congress.  Miss 
Robbins  has  for  some  years  been  associated  with  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 


Pershing  Keeps  Fit;  Do  You? 

HYGIKNH  and  self-respect  go  pretty  much 
hand  in  hand.  To  command  niL-n,  a  general 
must  first  command  himself,  and  he  cannot 
do  that  until  he  has  full  possession  of  his  sdf-ro- 
spcct  and  dignity,  in  connection  with  which  a  fit, 
healthy  b(idy  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Pershing  has  such  a 
Strong  hold  ui.vm  the  respect,  love,  and  admiration 
of  his  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  .American  people, 
is  found  in  his  personal  dignity  and  physical  fit- 
ness. As  a  rejHirter  from  the  war  zone  has  expressed 
it,  "he  looks  right. " 

He  is  liflv-livc  years  old.  His  position  of  com- 
mand in  I'rance  tells  its  own  story  of  his  sound  phy- 
sical condition.  Ik-  would  not  be  there  if  he  had 
any  organic  disturbances.  When  the  army  nutlical 
examiners  are  obliged  to  reject  for  physical  dis- 
ability nearly  one-third  of  all  the  registrants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  tweniv-one  and  thirty-one,  Persh- 
ing's example  of  iierling  health  at  fifty-tiye  shines 


hardship,  because  their  commander  knows  what 
Pershing  knows,  and  what  every  man  should  know, 
thai  the  clean  man  is  more  courageous  than  ihc 
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mmsell  and  what  he  is  tigtiting  lor.  He  is  also  more 
courageous  because  he  feels  healthier.  Pershing 
takes  a  cold  bath  every  day,  winter  or  summer. 
In  describing  his  looks,  a  recent  interviewer  in 
France  said  that  his  appearance  is  "crisp  with 
immaculate  cleunlinrss." 


who  IS  clean,  whose  heart  is  boumlmg  with  health- 
ful exercise  and  whose  muscles  are  tingling  with 
good  health,  is  not  the  man  whu  is  discouraged. 
Hygienic  habits  are  the  natural  manlfcslation  of 
a  clean  mind,  a  clear  conscii^nce,  and  a  righteous 
aim  in  life. 


Tired? 


"^  O  was  Irving  Fisher.     Therefore,  he  wen 
S  sanitarium  to  get  rested.     Overwork,  he  ; 


J  id  it 


"Overwork?"  the  doctnr  there  bawled  at  him 
(Professor  Fisher  tells  the  story  on  himself).  "  Look 
at  the  way  you  are  standing-what  are  those  wrinkles 
in  your  vest?" 

You  can  imagine  the  sudden  twist  this  put  into 
the  Yale  professor's  thinking;  you  can  picture  the 
inquiring  expression  in  his  bright  brown  eye. 


■■  Tired?  Lihik  al  Ihe  U'dy  you  are  slandiiigl" 

"Of  course  you're  tiri-d."  the  doctor  went  on.  un- 
fit lingly.  "See  the  way  you  are  Manding,  with  your 
chest  sioopwl  and  your  jibdomen  relaxed  so  thai  it 
can't  help  but  take  up  half  ibe  bW.d  in  your  body, 
H.iw  long  since  you  went  swimmine?  How  long 
since  you  played  tennis?  Well,  then,  how  do  yi>u 
e\peet  (lahby  muscles  to  properly  compress  the  great 
abdominal  blood  vessi-ls.  the  largest  in  the  body, 
and  keep  the  bk)fKi  from  accumulating  in  iheni? 
Think  of  the  strain  you  are  putlinp  on  your  heart  to 
pump  it  out.     Whv.  you're  half  bk-d  to  death  I" 

"Do  you   mean."   Professor   Fisher  ask«l   him. 


"  ihai  a  man  can  really  bleed  to  death  by  having  the 
blood  stagnate  in  his  abdomen?" 

"Certainly  he  can,"  ihe  doctor  told  him.  "It 
happens  many  a  day  in  medical  practice.  When  a 
patient  is  very  sick  and  weak,  he  sometimes  dies 
just  because  the  bkHxl  accumulates  there;  he  bleeds 
to  death  in  his  own  abdomen." 

"But  I'm  not  sick,"  Professor  Fisher  prolestc-d, 
"I'm  simply  overworked." 

"Overworked!"  The  doctor  seemed  a  little  dis- 
gusted, ".^mong  all  the  patients  who  have  come 
to  me  complaining  of  fatigue  from  overwork,  I  have 
never  found  one  vet  who  works  as  manv  hours  as 
I  do  m>self.  Tired?  Yes.  Overworked?  No. 
You  simply  don't  have  the  full  use  of  your  blood 
throughout  your  bod> ." 

Professor  Fisher  is  an  ecnnnmist.  and  he  was 
mighty  quick  to  si*  the  point.  If  it  was  really  true 
that  he  was  not  overworked,  but  was  simply  under- 
exercised  and  by  indulging  in  some  of  the  very  things 
he  liked  best  to  do  -in  swim.  i<i  row,  to  play  tennis 
—he  cnuld  actually  increase  his  working  capacity 
and  elliciency  (he  had  neglected  these  pleasures  to 
increase,  as  he  had  lhou);ht,  his  working  output) 
— if  (his  was  the  truih,  he  was  for  it. 

Into  Ihe  tank  he  went.  It  was  summer  time, 
and  ihey  had  an  outdoor  pool  at  the  sanitarium. 
S<i  ihat  besides  getting  a  water  baih,  he  had  a  fresh 
air  and  a  sun  balh.  Incidentally,  he  took  a  trot 
around  the  quadrangle  on  the  bank. 

Indoors  Professor  Fisher  found  all  sorts  of  devices 
for  beguiling  the  delinquent  abdominal  bliKxl  back 
inio  the  general  lirculaiinn.      ihey  rolled  a  cannon 


abdor 


tilicallv 


kneaded  and  rubbed,  and  hi-  was  given  special 
exercise-,  for  jirenglhi-ning  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Bui  most  pniniidiv  uf  all  they  taught  him  the 
lesson  of  slanding  Mraij;ht.  Over  and  over  thoy 
drilled  him,  uniil  it  wiis  a  habit  -"Hold  the  chest 
high.— now  breathe  deep." 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  experience,  Profes- 
sor Fisher  thought,  was  its  elfeci  upon  his  mental 
condition.  He  went  there  depressed  and  discour- 
aged. He  suddenly  found  himsi-lf  cheered  up, 
happy,  eader,  elated— "ihinking  young"  again. 

rhi>;  is  what  Professor  i  i-.her  has  to  say  about 
ihe  abdominal   circulaiion   in   bis   book,  "How  to 
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Live,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Doctor  Fisk  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute:  "In  an  habitual 
slouching  posture,  the  blood  of  the  abdumon  lends 
to  stagnate  in  the  liver  and  Ihe  splanchnic  circula- 
tion, causing  a  feeling  of  despondency  and  mental 
confusion,  headache,  coldness  of  ihe  hands  and  feet, 
and  chronic  fatigue  or  neurasthenia,  and  often 
constipation.  A  slouching  attitude  is  often  the 
result  of  disease  or  lack  of  vitality;  but  ii  is  a!s<i 
a  cause. 


"Many  persons  who  have  suffered  for  years 
from  the  above-named  symptoms  havt  been  re- 
lieved of  them  afler  a  few  weeks  of  correct  posture, 
sometimes  reinforced  by  the  ariiticial  pressure  of  an 
abdominal  supporter  and  by  special  exercises  to 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles.  Lying  face  down- 
ward with  a  pillow  under  thi;  abdomen  presses  the 
blood  out  of  the  congested  splanchnic  circulation." 

Overw()rki'df     U'hai  are  those  wrinkles  in  your 


Not  a  Matter  of  Fatality 


MEN  have  been  going  around  ihc  army  camps 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  fire,  and 
making  rccummendations  for  reducing  such 
possibilities.  Fires  are  not  a  matter  of  fatality. 
They  depend  upon  conditions  almost  entirely  con- 
trollable. In  one  fair-sizi-d  wositrn  city,  the  tire 
losses  had  regularly  averaged  Si.soo.fKni  a  year. 
A  new  fire  marshal  was  elecleil  who  appointed 
firc-pR'veniion  committees  and  siirn-d  up  interest 
in  rubbish  clean-up  campaigns,  and  i-nlisted  the 
service  of  the  police  department  in  inspecting  and 
correcting  conditions  thai  made  it  easy  for  fires  lo 
break  oul.  The  result  was  a  reduction  in  (ire  losses 
to  $250,000  a  year.  This  was  onr-sixih  of  what  it 
had  been  before  a  little  care  was  taken,  although  the 
city  still  had  only  the  same  kind  of  inllammable 
buildings,  and  the  same  hre  apparatus. 

With  the  same  body,  and  wiili  the  same  environ- 
ment, Ihe  average  perstm  can  >Lmilarly  reduce  his 
days  of  illness,  or  increase  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
his  whole  life.  Fires  of  illness  are  just  as  prevent- 
able as  the  tires  of  properl>  deslructicm,  latigue 
and  disease  are  not  matters  of  faialit> . 

Careful  measures  are  taken  at  the  army  camps,  for 
this  reason,  lo  prevcni  dist'ast-  as  well  as  fire.  Then- 
arc  men  who  act  as  bodily  (ire-marshals,  who  see  that 
the  camp  is  kept  sanitar>.  thai  the  suldiers  pursue 
healthful  habits  of  living,  and  ihal  diseases  liko  ty- 
phoid and  smallpox  are  prcvt-nied  b>  \accination. 

Simple  measures  in  industry  have  been  jusi  a> 
cfTeclive  in  preventing  illI1e^^.  In  a  large  telephone 
exchange  in  Chicago,  the  perfect  working  ol  the 
apparatus  was  much  hampered  by  dust,  so  tlial 
nsulation  was  seriousK  atfected.  "lo  obviate  this 
condition,  an  expensive  >>>tem  was  put  into  iipera- 
washed  and  pumped  into 


the  r 


What 


was  Ihe  perfect  health  i.f  ils  appal 
atus.  but  it  pained  in  addition  a  decided  improvi 
ment  in  ihe  health  ol  its  empl.nees,  An.ither  siiv 
ilar  organi/aiion  introduced  ventilation  inlu  il 
ollices  in  winter,  with  the  result  that  the  number  1 
days  of  work  lost  b>  its  employees  was  cut  in  half. 

i.ife   insurance   cnmpanies   have   long   since   dis 
covered  that  there  is  nii  lixeii  law  of  dealh  and  n 


illness.  They  are  so  prevenlable  and  posiponable 
that  the  companies  find  that  it  pays  lo  educate  their 
policyholders  how  lo  keep  well.  'T'hc  years  of 
life  saved  and   the  added   premiums  which  come 


liiiiiilgeiil  I  •iliii^  iiii-aiis  iillhiialf  days 
ol    illi!i-fs    iiml    lifwered    ■well-being 

tci  the  company  m<ire  than  make  up  fur  the  cost  of 
such  education.  I  he  insured  are  rinding  that  what 
the  ciimpanies  save  in  dollars  cannot  be  compared 
with  what  they  tliemselves  profit  in  health  and 
happiness. 

Just  as  >urelv  as  accumulated  rubbish,  and  care- 
lessness, niejiis  (ire  losses,  so  Uml  air.  indulgent  eat- 
ing, .ind  dissi,i;,in,n  mean  ultimate  davs  of  illness 
and  liiwend  well-being. 

l-.re  destroys  property  ihal  can  be  rt-placed. 
Illness  often  causes  destruction  of  vitalilv  that  can 
never  be  renewt\l.  Hach  individual  is  marshal  of 
his  own  health. 
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IT  15  upon  her  children  Ihat  the  future 
of  France  depends. 
]n  this  hour,  when  the  whole  world  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  warfare,  one.  quite  in- 
voluntarily, assigns  to 
them  a  military'  char- 
acterization and  sig- 
nificance. They  are 
the  Republic's  second 
line  of  defense.  .And 
just  as  truly  as  the 
first  line— the  .Army — 
must  be  maintained 
and  fortified  to  fulfil 
its  appointed  task,  so 
must  the  child-life  of 
the  Nation  be  pre- 
served and  strength- 
ened in  its  natural 
effort  to  survive.  It 
is  for  the  future  free- 
dom of  the  children  of 
to-da\-  and  of  to-mor- 
row that  the  Allied 
Armies  are  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  combat 
against  the  a»mmon 
enemy.  And  for  the 
sake  of  the  children, 
no  less  than  for  the 
peace  of  the  world, 
the  conflict  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

France  has  been  at 
war  for  nearly  four 
years.  Almost  all  of 
her  serviceahle  man- 
pttwcr  is  either  with 

the  Colors  or  enjiajed  in  the  work  of  pr<t- 
vidin)^  for  the  Amiy.  In  unfortunate  con- 
sequence those  institutions  orjianized  before 
the  war  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare 
have  been  materially  affected.     In  the  first 


place  there  has  been,  and  still  is.  a  lack  of  phy- 
sicians for  ser\-ice  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, as  most  of  the  available  medical  men  are 
doing  army  duty  in  hospitals,  camps,  and  dress- 
ing-stations. In  some 
communities  in  France 
there  have  been  no 
doctors  since  the  na- 
tional mobilization  in 
August.  i()i4!  That 
the  people  should  not 
be  entireh  cutoff  from 
medical  attention. cer- 
tain physicians  have 
had  to  perform  both 
civilian  and  militan.' 
service,  one  doctor, 
for  example,  assuming 
care  of  as  many  as 
twenty-five  to*Tis. 
This  has  meant  x-isit- 
ing  each  town  butonce 
in  five  or  six  weeks. 
holding  a  da>-'s  clinic, 
and  then  moving  CO 
to  the  next. 

To  make  clear  the 
medical  needs  of 
France,  one  has  only 
to  cite  the  conditioti 
of  St.  Etienne.  an  im- 
portant manufactur- 
ing city  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  dt 
Lyons.  Before  the 
war  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  iSo.ooo  with 
120  physicians;  now 
lis  and  only  14  phy- 
pical  uf  most  of  the 

_  In  the  United  States 

there   is   an    average   of  one  physician  for 
every  500  of  population;  in  France  to-day  the 


it  nunih?rs  2(10.000 
siciansi  .And  this  i: 
cities  of  the  Kepubti 
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dearth  of  medical  men  runs  as  high  as  one 
physician  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Is  there 
any  wonder,  then,  that  the  children  of  France 
will  suffer? 

While  there  is  measurable  variation  in  in- 
dividual instances,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
whole,  French  children  are  underfed,  under- 
nourished, and  insufficiently  clothed.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  those  whose  parents  have 
been  unable  to  provide  for  them  from  means 
accumulated  before  the  war.  There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and 
in  the  amount  of  child  labor  utilized,  both  of 
which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  health. 

That  France  has  been  spared  widespread 
epidemics  is  due  largely  to  the  almost  static 
condition  of  the  civilian  populalion.  The 
danger  of  epidemics  increases  with  the  move- 
ments of  refugees  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  giving  them  prompt  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  the  infant  mortality  rates  rose,  then 
fell  sharply  during  the  second,  and  began  to 


rise  again  during  the  third  and  are  still  rising. 
The  average  death  rate  in  France  is  100,000 
babies  every  year. 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  a  resume  of  the 
conditions  which  confronted  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  American  Ked  Cross  when  it 
was  organized  in  I'aris  on  August  12,  1917. 
At  the  very  outset  it  was  urged  upon  the  Min- 
ister of  the  French  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  his  officials,  upon  the  National  Infant 
Mortality  Association  of  France  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  country  generally,  with 
whom  we  were  to  cooperate,  that  this  Red 
Cross  work  was  to  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  French  in  the  care  of  their 
babies  and  to  assist  in  making  a  success  of 
institutions  already  established  for  that  end 
but  which  had  had  to  relax  their  efforts  through 
the  exigencies  of  war. 

It  was  imperative  that  work  for  the  health 
of  the  children  of  France  and,  indeed,  for  that 
of  France  itself,  should  be  begun  without  de- 
lay  at    Cvian-les-Bains.      This   town   on   the 
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south  shore  of  Lake  Geneva  was  the  f^atcway 
through  which  the  {iemian  military  authori- 
ties were  st-nding  back  to  France  the  old  men 
and  old  wfunen,  the  men  of  no  economic  value 
to  them,  and  the  children,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  ihem. 

There  was  the  serious,  ever  presenl  peril  that 
through  this  gateway  all  manner  of  infectious 
disease  might  enter  France  and  bring  about 
sweeping  epidemics.  Pvian  sfxid  in  the 
same  relation  to  France  that  KIlis  Island  bears 
to  New  York  and  to  a  wide  area  of  the  I'nitet! 
Stales.  It  was  vitaJh-  important  that  at 
r.vian  the  repalriatwi  children  should  he  ex- 
amined carefully  by  physicians,  and  to  set  apart 
from  the  others  thuse  retjuiring  treatment  for 
visible  evidence  of  disease  or  ilinse  to  he  held 
during  the  periods  of  incubation  of  affections 
indicated  or  suspected. 

A  thoroughly  ec|uipped  hospital  for  ihe  treat- 
ment of  children  sufferinf;  with  acute  disea.'^es 
\va s  ojiened  there  i m  Ni ivemher  t; .  11)17. 
Ourinj;  their  lirst  week  of  service  the  Red  Cross 


physicians  examined  2,;n8  children,  with  the 
result  that  fifty  were  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment  for  contagious  disease. 

With  one  or  two  interruptions  the  German 
authorities  continued  to  send  in  these  convoys 
rjf  repatriates  until  February'  2ftth  last,  when 
they  were  stopped,  evidently  in  anticipation 
of  the  present  great  offensive  which  would  tax 
all  transportation  systems.  L'p  to  this  time 
the  total  number  of  children  examined  at 
l:vian  was  i7.=i44.  <'f  whom  1.200  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital. 

The  examination  of  these  children  as  they 
arrived  in  the  convovs  permitted  observation 
of  a  far  greater  amoun(  of  under-development 
and  under-nourisliment  than  it  wiiuld  have 
been  possible  to  view  in  an\'  community  with 
a  po|nilalion  of  nearly  ^S.ckk*.  It  was  in- 
valuable in  Ihe  field  of  medical  research  in 
France  and  also  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
children,  as  we  know  jusi  where  to  begin  to 
bring  them  back  to  normal. 

To  take  care  of  those  who  were  not  in  need 
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of  immediate  medical  or  surgical  attention,  we 
established  a  hospital  in  a  great  residence  near 
Lyons  called  the  Chilteau  des  Ilalles,  This 
had  been  willed  to  Lyons  as  a  hospital  for 
children  in  June,  1914,  by  Mangini,  the  engin- 
eer who  built  the  Riviera  railroad.  When 
war  came  two  months  later,  no  funds  were 
available  with  which  to  (it  it  for  its  intended 
purpose.  With  the  advent  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Chateau  was  given  to  that 
organization  free  of  rent  in  order  that  it 
might  be  furnished  as  a  hospital,  the  only 
stipulation  being  that  it  should  be  so  left  after 
the  war. 

The  education  of  the  mother  and  the  child 
is  an  entirely  indispensable  element  in  child 
welfare  work.  Medical  treatment  is  incom- 
plete unless  it  has  taught  the  mother  and 
child  certain  practical  rules  of  child  hygiene. 
For  this  reason  the  Children's  Bureau  planned. 
at  the  very  beginning,  to  develop  an  effective 
educational  service.  The  object  of  this  was 
twofold:  to  strengthen  the  iiureau's  work;  and 
to  satisfy,  in  as  large  measure  as  it  possibly 


could,  the  need  of  popular  education  in  child 
hygiene  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  gravest  medical  problem  which  con- 
fronts France  in  this  all  too  crowded  hour  is 
tuberculosis.  /(  kills  about  So.ooo  of  her 
papulation  every  year.  This  means  an  average 
of  more  than  200  a  day,  more  than  g  an  hour! 
Before  the  war  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
through  its  commission  in  France,  had  planned 
a  health  propaganda  on  account  of  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  tuberculosis  situation.  When  war 
came  the  Gimmission  saw  the  opportunity 
to  utilize  the  tuberculosis  situation  as  a  means 
of  enlisting  its  service  in  the  whole  subject  of 
hygiene  propaganda.  And  as  soon  as  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  established,  it  and  the  Commission  joined 
hands  in  the  all  important  task. 

In  undertaking  its  propaganda  work,  the 
campaign  of  the  Children's  Bureau  adopted 
five  lines  of  endeavor.     These  were: 

I.  The  strengthening  and  consolidation 
of  infant  welfare  organizations  which,   exist- 


/(( (^'1-  ChilJ's  fi  'i-lfiirr  l-'xpositiiDi  in  Lyons  n-as  a  kindergarten,  with  its 
•iiiiiising  and  inftructise  ganiii,  iindtr  the  supervision  of  expert  Itachers 
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ingin  France  before  the  war.  had  become  more 
or  less  dormant  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

2.  The  development  of  a  service  of  visiting 
nurses,  or  health  visitors,  and  the  establishment 
of  courses  and  training  stations  for  their  edu- 
cation.' 

3.  The  dissemination  of  information  for 
the  improvement  of  public  health;  this  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  pamphlets  in 
French  upon  pre-natal  care,  manuals  for 
mothers,  rules  for  nursing,  and  the  proper 
preparation  and  care  of  cow's  milk. 

4.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  welfare 
stations,  one  or  two  in  each  province,  where 
a  mother  may  bring  a  child  to  have  it  examined 
by  a  physician  in  order  that  its  diet  and  her 
own  may  be  determined  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  mother  to  nurse  her  baby. 

5.  The  aiding  of  all  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  public  milk  stations  to  obtain  experi- 
enced health  assistance. 

The  propaganda  campaign,  with  these  ob- 
jects in  view,  was  begun  last  January.  It  was 
necessarily  tentative,  the  preface  to  the  under- 
taking on  a  nation-wide  scale.  It  consisted 
in  the  assemblage,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission,  of  hygienic  exhibits 
in  a  motor  camion  equipped  with  a  motion 
picture  projecting  machine,  a  dynamo  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  current,  a  series  of  speci- 
ally prepared  child  hygiene  panels  bearing 
graphic  presentation  of  simple  health  rules 
and  "don'ts,"  posters  of  poignant  appeal  to 
mothers,  models  of  good  and  bad  devices  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  children,  and  a  large  sup- 
ply of  carefully  prepared  literature  of  educa- 
tional character.  The  latter  included  such 
titles  as:  "A  Small  Manual  for  Mothers," 
"Future  Mothers."  "For  the  Health  of  Your 
Baby,"  and  "Advice  to  Mothers."  The 
personnel  of  this  unit  consisted  of  a  lecturer, 
a  child's  trained  nurse,  a  demonstrator,  a 
publicity  representative  and  a  chauffeur. 
On  the  side  of  the  camion,  in  large  letters,  be- 
neath the  crossed  flags  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  appeared  this  legend  in  French: 
"Traveling  Exhibit  to  Combat  Tuberculosis 
and  to  Reduce  Infant  Mortality."  Below  this 
were  the  names  of  the  two  institutions  which 
had  joined  hands  in  the  work:  "The  American 
Commission  against  Tuberculosis  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross." 

In  accordance  with  our  plans  it  was  deter- 
mined to  "try  out"  this  traveling  exhibition 
in  one  Department,  that  of  Eure-et-Loir.  a 


few  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  set  out  on 
January  6th  last  and  continued  on  the  road 
until  January  28th,  an  interval  of  sufficient 
length  to  permit  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
our  effort.  During  this  period  of  a  little  more 
than  three  weeks,  sixteen  towns  were  visited  by 
the  camion  and  its  staff;  and  they  remained  in 
some  communities  as  long  as  four  days.  In 
whatever  public  buildings,  such  as  schools  or 
theatres,  were  available,  moving  picture  ex- 
hibitions were  given  from  the  best  films  dealing 
with  child  hygiene  and  tuberculosis  which 
could  be  obtained  in  France.  England,  and 
America.  They  dealt  with  such  subjects  as 
pre-natal  care;  the  bathing,  feeding,  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  infant ;  the  transmission  of  infectious 
disease,  especially  by  means  of  the  fly;  dental 
hygiene,  and  the  dangers  of  alcoholism.  In 
addition  there  were  numerous  lantern-slides 
to  illustrate  lectures  and  for  use  during  con- 
ferences with  local  physicians  and  welfare 
workers. 

So  successful  was  this  first  journey  of  the 
educational  exhibit,  both  in  the  numbers  of 
French  mothers  and  children  who  attended 
the  sessions  and  in  the  whole-hearted  interest 
with  which  the  Red  Cross  workers  were  fol- 
lowed in  their  illustrated  lectures,  that  the 
work  was  at  once  extended.  Another  camion, 
similarly  equipped,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Departments  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  llle-et- 
Vilaine,  The  plans  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
contemplate  the  service  of  at  least  ten  of  these 
camions  within  the  next  few  months.  Their 
work  has  already  won  the  highest  approval 
of  the  French  Government. 

It  is  through  the  establishment  of  the  visit-  . 
ing-nurse  system  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
expects  to  insure  the  greatest  effectiveness  of 
existing  French  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  of  mothers  and  children.  These  nurses 
serve  as  the  indispensable  link  between  the 
institution  and  the  home,  following  the  mother 
and  child  from  the  one  into  the  other.  They 
give  a  helping  hand  over  various  difficulties 
and  problems  which  constantly  arise  and  which 
must  be  met  day  after  day.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  available  nurses 
in  the  country  to  take  up  this  work,  and,  in 
addition,  nursing  of  this  kind,  as  understood 
and  practised  in  America,  has  not  been  devel- 
oped in  France.  It  became,  therefore,  the 
task  of  the  Red  Cross  to  inauguraie  the  system, 
and  a  number  of  intensive  courses,  covering  a 
training  period  of  two  months,  have  been  estab- 
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lished  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles  and  Lyons 
in  connection  with  various  institutions  in 
these  cities.  The  course  in  Paris  was  started 
at  the  Budin  Foundation,  well  known  for  its 
humane  achievements, 

in  obtain  personnel  fur  this  force,  the  Red 
Cross  selected  women  from  the  large  Rroup 
of  auxiliaries,  or  nurses'  aids,  who  have  joined 
the  French  Red  Cross  and  have  been  wnrking 
for  the  last  four  years  in  hospitals  throughout 
the  Republic,  or  those  who  have  had  a  certain 
amount  i)f  experience  with  women  and  children 
in  creches,  maternity  homes,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments. In  addition  to  the  short  intensive 
course,  which  covers  all  infant  welfare  require- 
ments hut  does  not  include  hospital  training, 
there  is  one  of  ten  months'  duration  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion, which  comprises  both  welfare  work  and 
tuberculosis,  dispensary  and  Iab<iratory  in- 
struction,and  such  home  economics  asdietetics, 
food  preparation,  and  cooking. 

Infant  mortality  is  as  great  a  danger  to 
France  as  the  enemy  which  is  now  battering 
against  the  Allied  Armies  of  the  North.     In 


token  of  the  earnestness  and  determination 
with  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  Republic, 
no  more  effective  illustration  can  be  given 
than  that  afr<.rded  by  its  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit recently  held  at  L\'ons,  This  exhibition, 
which  was  opened  on  April  ijth  and  continued 
until  April  ^oth.  was  under  the  presidency  of 
the  broadminded.  large-souled  .Mayor  of  Ly- 
ons, with  the  cotiperation  of  Monsieur  Pams, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  French  League 
Against  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  local  welfare 
institution  of  the  city.  It  was  modeled  in  the 
main  upon  the  Philadelphia  BabyShowof  191 1. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  Herriot, 
the  great  pavilion,  with  a  length  of  more  than 
one  hundred  meters,  erected  recently  for  the 
exhibition  of  automobiles  at  the  Lyons  Fair, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  pavilion  was  located  on  the  Place  Belle- 
cour,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  more  than 
forty  thousand  persons  pass  each  day. 

Well  arranged  booths  were  devoted  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  expectant  mother,  to  that  of  the 
new-born  child,   and  to  that  of  its  various 
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stages  of  development  from  infancy  to  adol- 
escence. In  a  large  room  carefully  enclosed 
in  glass,  a  physician  and  his  assistants  demon- 
strated the  most  approved  methods  of  the  care 
of  the  child,  with  special  emphasis  as  to  its 
medical  examination,  its  weighin;;  and  its 
bath. 

An  important  section  of  the  Rxhibition  was 
devoted  to  milk.  The  proper  methods  of  its 
modifications,  preparation,  and  sterilization 
were  shown;  also  a  comparative  exhibit  of 
good  and  bad  mcxlels  of  bottles,  nipples,  and 
other  devices  employed  in  the  feeding  of  chil- 
dren. Besides  this,  there  were  demonstrations 
of  the  preparation  nf  home-made  refrij^erators 
and  tireless  cookers.  In  order  to  treat  the 
subject  of  cow's  milk  from  the  bcyinning, 
there  were  instructive  models  and  diaj^rams  of 
good  and  bad  dairies  and  the  initial  handling  of 
milk.  The  importance  of  breast  feeding  and 
the  best  types  of  babies'  clothing  and  cribs 
were  shown  in  another  section,  and  not  far 
distant  the  correct  type  of  hospital  for  babies 
was  exhibited,  with  demonstrators  to  explain 
its  details. 

The  recreational  side  of  child  care  was  not 
overlooked,  and  a  kindergarten  under  expert 
teachers  was  a  part  of  the  exposition  as  was  a 
playground  where  young  children  were  taught 
the  art  of  amusing  themselves  in  useful  and 
instructive  games. 

With  the  aid  of  still  and  moving  models  a 
ver>'  interesting  and  important  dental  hygiene 
exhibit  was  shown,  a  dentist  and  his  assistant 
being  in  charge  of  the  section  to  give  detailed 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  keeping  the  teeth 
clean  and  well.  Also  there  was  a  booth  de- 
voted to  the  hygiene  of  those  seats  of  frequent 
infection,  the  nose  and  throat,  with  specialists 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  unfailing  care 
of  these  orj,'ans. 

A  valuable  exhibit  on  tuberculosis,  prepared 
by  the  Irlducational  Service  of  the  Kockefdler 
Tuberculosis  (Commission  in  France,  had  been 
loaned  and  was  part  of  the  exposition,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibit  furnished  by  the  Lyons 
Tuberculosis  Dispensary.  Effective  exhibits 
had  also  been  loaned  b\'  the  French  National 
League  Against  Alcoholism  and  the  National 
School  Myiriene  League,  which  weredispl3\'ed 
to  emphasize  essential  aspects  of  child  welfare. 

The  subject  of  general  hygiene  was  dealt 
with  extensively  at  another  section.  There 
the  methods  of  transmission  of  infectious  dis- 
eases were  demonstrated,  with  special   refer- 


ence to  health  precautions  to  be  taken  during 
war  time  and  against  the  ever  present  danger- 
ous fly.  Much  of  the  material  for  this  sec- 
tion was  prepared  by  the  great  hygienist, 
Jules  Courmont  of  Lyons,  whose  death  last 
year  was  a  serious  loss  to  France. 

Through  the  courteous  cofiperation  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Education.  ever>'  morning 
during  the  exhibition  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  school  children  of  Lyons,  who 
were  brought  in  groups  by  their  teachers  to 
visit  the  exhibition.  Thus  the  educational 
moving  pictures  were  shown  daily  to  successive 
groups  of  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
children.  Afterward  they  were  shown  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  during  the  afternoon  to  the 
general  public. 

The  success  of  the  L>ons  exhibition  was  so 
pronounced  that  arrangements  were  made  to 
transport  it  in  its  entirety  to  .Marseilles  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  Afterward  it  will  be 
shown  in  Bordeaux  and,  finally,  in  Paris, 
where  the  President  of  France  will  open  the 
exhibit. 

A  French  soldier  came  to  the  exhibition 
one  afternoon.  For  half  an  hour  or  more 
he  wandered  about  in  booths,  his  eyes  alert 
and  interested.  Finally  he  reached  the  dis- 
play of  large  panels  showing  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  nourishment  to  be  given  to 
children  at  different  ages.  Then,  with  a  bit  of 
pencil,  he  began  to  copy  the  directions.  1 1  was 
while  he  was  doing  this  ihal  one  of  our  workers 
told  him  he  could  have  a  printed  card  giving 
the  diet  shown  on  the  panel. 

■'I  should  like  very  much  to  have  one,"  he 
replied.  *  I'm  reforme.  >i>u  see:  I've  done 
two  years'  service  at  the  front  and  now  I  am 
too  badly  wounded  to  serve  any  longer.  When 
the  war  began  1  had  seven  children."  Ihe 
tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he  went  on. 
"And  four  of  them  have  dii\l  because  my  wife 
has  not  been  able  to  give  them  pniper  care. 
She  is  ill  and  has  been  sii  long  in  the  hospital, 
Our  little  children  had  t<i  be  cared  for  by 
others:  1  was  at  the  front.  I  couldn't  take  care 
of  them,  vnu  see.  Ihe  ones  that  remain  are 
Sf>  young,  they  need  care,  the  proper  kind  of 
food,  \ou  do  not  know  huw  much  it  means  to 
me  to  learn  what  they  shuuld  have.*  1  can 
give  it  to  them  now.  And  if  thev  become  ill, 
may  they  go  in  the  .American  Dispensary? 
Thanks,  so  many  thanks,  Mademoiselle,  many 
thanks.  1  am  so  glad  1  came  here  to-day 
Thanks  and  jiood-bye.  Mademoiselle." 


The  Autobiography  of  a 
Red  Cross  Bandage 

As  related  to  George  Buchanan  Fife 

Illustrated  by  J.  O.  TODAHl, 


BEGINNING  with  a  modest  introduction 
of  myself,  I  am  an  American  Red  Cross 
surgical-dressing  packet.  Flanked  by 
a  great  number  of  my  fellows,  I  stand  on  a 
rough  board  shelf  in  a  front  line  dressing 
station,  awaiting  my  instant  of  usefulness. 
And  as  I  am  the  next  one  on  the  shelf,  this  will 
not  be  long  in  coming. 

The  guns  in  the  wooded '  ridges  behind  us 
have  been  thundering  for  days  in  the  prepara- 
tory shelling  of  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
men  are  to  go  "over  the  top"  at  dawn.  I 
could  tell  you  (for  I've  heard)  the  exact  "zero 
hour,"  the  time,  fixed  to  the  minute,  at  which 
the  three  regiments  on  our  part  of  the  sector 
are  to  clamber  out  of  their  trenches  and  ad- 
vance to  the  assault,  but  this  must  not  be  dis- 
closed beyond  our  own  lines.  However,  it  is 
less  than  a  half  hour  away  by  the  watch  our 
surgeon  has  just  unbuckled  from  his  wrist  and 
fastened  against  the  wall  with  a  strip  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  He  no  longer  trusts  it  to  the 
nail  alone  because  it  was  jarred  down  one 
night  last  week  \\hen  a  German  shell  expUxled 
close  to  us  in  the  communication  trench.  We 
bandage  packets  were  thoroughly  shaken  up  by 
it,  too,  and  several  fell  to  the  llixir,  but  it  made 
no  difference.  We  are  all  very  securely 
packed  and   wrapped. 

Our  surgeon  is  fitting  now  at  the  operating 
table,  leaning  forward  on  his  elbows,  reading 
by  the  small  brilliant  llame  of  the  acetylene 
lamp  overhead.  His  assistant  has  gone  to 
the  dotirway  for  a  kxjk  aloft.  I  can  see  the 
bright  tip  of  his  cigarette  as  he  holds  the  bur- 
lap curtain  aside.  These  two  men  talk  very 
little.  1  wondered  at  this  when  I  first  came 
three  days  ago,  but  I  quite  understand  it  now. 
When  ihey  are  at  work  there  is  no  time  for 


anything  save  a  hurried  word  of  request  or 
answer — "Hold  this" — "Hand  me  that,"  or 
"Quick,  another  bandage."  That's  all — that 
and  the  straining  creak  of  the  stretchers,  the 
shuffle  of  feet  as  the  bearers  bring  them  in  and 
the  shuffle  as  they  are  borne  out  again. 

Our  station  is  dug  from  the  communication 
trench  into  the  side  of  a  hill — a  wide,  deep 
tunnel  with  an  arc  of  sand-bags  curved  in  a 
strong  wall  about  the  entrance.  It  is  floored 
and  walled  with  stout  timbers  and  has  an 
arched  ceiling  of  corrugated  iron.  There  is  so 
much  earth  making  a  roof  above  us  that  we 
are  safe,  we  are  told,  even  in  case  of  a  direct 
hit.  It  is  the  only  really  dry  spot  within  a 
mile  until  the  stretcher  bearers  begin  tracking 
in  the  mud.  There  are  four  acetylene  lamps 
burning  along  the  walls  and  over  the  table. 
Their  intense  brilliance  makes  the  shadows  all 
the  deeper  in  the  far  corners.  There  is  a  sort 
of  bunk  with  three  or  four  blankets  over  it  in 
one  of  these  c()rners  where  the  surge<»n  and  his 
assistant  lake  turns  al  cat  naps.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  little  sleep  they  seem  to  require.  But 
there  isn't  much  time  for  sleep,  after  all,  when 
an  attack  is  on. 

So  this  is  the  place  to  which  I  have  come  at 
last,  after  so  many  miles  {)f  journeying,  all  the 
way  from  America.  It  is  a  sharp  transition 
from  peace  and  quiet  to  the  incessant  roaring 
of  the  guns  and  the  scenes  which  have  passed 
before  me.  But  it  is  what  1  came  to  take  part 
in;  it  is  the  "bit"  for  me  to  do  and,  as  I  have 
said,  1  am  the  next  one  on  the  rough  board 
shelf! 

When  at  the  outset  I  introduced  myself  1 
did  So  as  an  entirety;  what  I  really  am  is  an 
aggregation  of  things  and  not  complete  with- 
out them  all.    So  in  speaking  of  myself  1 
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reaches  up  jor  me.  He 
hulii^  me  secure,  the 
my  hour  of  mefiilness" 


pretty  pirls  in  their  Rtrd  Cross  caps  and  aprons  Close  beside  the  tampons  are  four  butter- 

whose  defl  hands  twisted  the  little  tampons,  gauze    "sponges,"   folded    squares   of   highly 

All  of  them  were  so  serious  aixjut  it,  so  eager  absorbent  material  to  be  used  as  aids  to  the 

to  give  Lp  their  days  to  the  work  of  their  cotton    balls    in    cleansing    a    wound.     New 

chapter,   that    maybe   they'd    think    me  less  England  provided  these,  and  such  quantities 

considerate  of  their  contribution  to  my  being,  of  them,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  big  building 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  those  two  tarn-  given  over  entirely  to  the  "manufacturing 

pons  are  to  be  of  as  much  service  in  their  way  plant"  of  a  chapter!     In  neighboring  rooms 

as  any  part  of  the  packet  which  is  I.  they  were  making  the  bandages  and  the.  otbxs 


to  be  said  save  ni  m\  waittni;,  in  tin'  ca-akin,!; 
dark,  with  the  smmd  nf  rushing  water  cluse 
beside  nic,  for  the  dav  whi>n  the  stopping  of 
the  enfjines  tells  mi.'  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
longest  stai;e  of  mj-  ioiirni'vint;.  at  a  port  any 
one  tif  nine-  "somewhere  in  France"  Now 
conies  the  breaking  out  of  the  cargo,  the  hfting 
awa\'  of  the  other  boxes  which  have  been 
making  themselves  comfortable  by  leaning 
a/^ninst  mine  fjjrou^hout  the  voyage,  and  my 


have  not  had  to  ^n  thronyh  the  stcrilizini! 
process.  One  of  these  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  my  little  muslin  ba^;  packaiie.  and  all  of  us 
are  rollei.1  tof;eihcr  in  heav\-  proiectinK  paper. 
Thence  I  uo  to  another  table  where  the  two 
red  bands  are  placed  ahoul  me  to  indicate  my 
size,  a  label  is  pastetl  on  me  to  enumerate  my 
contents,  and  a  bit  of  tape  so  arran.ned  that 
when  il  is  pulled  the  package  opens  to  yive 
easy  access  to  the  thinjis  within.     And   now 
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comes  the  last  step  in  my  preparation:  I  am 
taken  to  still  another  room  and  there  im- 
mersed for  just  an  instant  in  a  vessel  of  melted 
paraffin,  which  seals  me  against  all  moisture 
and  infection. 

From  this  quick  bath  I  emerge  completed, 
ready  for  the  task  to  which  I  have  been  as- 
signed by  all  the  countless  hands  through  which 
I  have  passed  both  in  America  and  in  France. 
With  my  fellows  I  am  gathered  up  and  again 
given  into  the  packer's  care  and  boxed  se- 
curely. A  Red  Cross  camion  calls  for  us, 
we  go  again  to  the  railway  station  and  a  day 
or  a  few  days  later  finds  us  at  the  front. 
Some  of  us  in  my  consignment  were  sent  to  a 
warehouse  back  of  the  lines,  there  to  await 
the  call.  But  the  box  containing  me  was  sent 
direct  from  the  railway  to  the  dressing  station 
and  again  in  a  Red  Cross  motor  truck.  Two 
orderlies  carried  the  box  into  the  dugout. 

So  that  is  how  it  chances  that  I  am  here  on 
the  shelf,  the  next  one  to  be  called  to  service, 
a  volunteer,  really  in  the  struggle  that  is 
rocking  the  world.  I  shall  serve  for  a  brief 
time,  and  then  I  shall  be  cast  aside,  forgotten, 
but  I  shall  have  served,  just  the  same. 

I  have  been  watching  the  hands  of  the  watch 
against  the  wall  move  around  to  the  "zero 
hour."    And  now — it  has  come. 

For  an  instant  the  preliminary  bombard- 
ment has  lifted,  there  is  absolute  silence  and  I 
know  that  in  that  moment  the  lieutenants 
and  the  captains  in  the  trenches  have  glanced 
up  from  their  watches,  cried  "Ci^ime.  let's  go 


over!"  and  scrambled  out  of  the  pits,  mounted 
the  sheltering  walls  and  taken  their  men 
across  the  deadly  "No  iVIan's  Land." 

Now  the  firing  has  begun  again!  This 
time  it's  the  smaller  guns  in  the  curtain  (ire 
which  protects  the  men  and  advances  with 
them  to  the  enemy's  trenches.  Our  surgeon 
has  cast  aside  the  book  he  was  reading  and  his 
assistant  is  dabbting  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves  in 
a  shining  white  basin  on  a  stand  beside  the 
long,  narrow  table.  Neither  one  has  spoken 
a  word.  There  is  such  a  confusion  of  sound 
that  I  scarcely  think  they  could  make  them- 
selves heard. 

The  minutes  are  dragging  on  the  watch 
face.  The  two  men  go  about  their  prepara- 
tions with  calm  rapidity  and  method.  They' 
have  done  all  this  so  man\'  times  before. 

There  is  a  sudden  fltxjd  of  daylight  in  the 
dugout.  It  is  the  donr  curtain  being  pushed 
aside.  Two  stretcher-bearers  shoulder  their 
way  in,  easing  the  burden  they  bear  between 
them.  They  are  panting  with  the  exertion 
and  covered  almost  to  the  knees  with  mud. 

The  man  they  carry  is  lying  with  his  eyes 
closed.  Part  of  his  dusty  old  tunic  has  been 
cut  away  and  there  is  a  tight  discolored  ban- 
dage about  his  arm.  The  bearers  bring  him 
close  beneath  the  brilliant  light;  he  opens  his 
eyes  and  looks  up.  There  is  just  the  trace  of 
a  smile  on  his  white  face. 

And  then  the  assistant  reaches  up — for  me. 

He  tears  at  the  tape  which  holds  me  secure, 
the  paper  unfolds — it  is  my  hour  of  usefulness. 


His  Mother's  Part 

By  Hattie  If  ells  Boynton 
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HKY  marvelled  at  the  lad — 

So  young,  so  strong,  so  radiant  of  cheer: 
That  he,  from  his  soft  life,  could  grapple  death. 
Could  sing  and  laugh  and  with  exultant  breath 

Could  die— and  know  no  fear. 

Tliey  marvelled,  but  guessed  not 
That  far  beyond  the  west  horizon's  rim, 

Through  lony;.  still  hours  of  sleepless,  holy  nights. 

Wrestling  with  God.  up  to  the  star-lit  heights. 
His  mother  prayed  for  him! 


Vernon  McNutt— Inventor 

A  Cartoon  by  Fontaine  Fox 


l^errum  McNutt  springs  a  perfectly  vxmderful  scheme  to 
make  use  of  the  grapbapbotu  in  rolting  Red  Cross  bandages 


Real  Letters 


Human  aocuments  of  personal  experiences  in  tne  Great  War 

Do  YOU  want  to  know  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  people?  Read  the  letters  that  follow. 
They  were  gathered  by  Mrs.  K.  R.  Steege  and  printed  in  a  book  called,  "We  of 
Italy."  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  imported.  The  volume  is  out  of  print  and  we  are 
indebted  for  a  copy  to  that  friend  of  g(X)d  books,  Mr.  John  Macrae,  of  E.  P.  Outton  and 
Company.  But  do  vol  forget  Ikat  we  wavt  readers  lo  send  us  nmtsnat  letters  which  they,  or  their 
friends,  may  receive;  vivid  tetters  of  actual  experience  in  any  field  of  war  or  wnT  service;  letters  in 
which  facts  and  hitman  interest  predominate. 


A  One-Legged  Hero  of  Italy 

ENRICO  TOTI  was  a  hero  of  the  Roman 
populace.  Although  deprived  of  one  leg 
by  a  railroad  accident,  yet  his  ardent 
"sporting"  spirit  and  his  love  of  adventure  and 
hazard  sent  him  into  numberless  competitions. 

Before  the  war  he  had  opened  a  little  busi- 
ness in  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  the  Trastevere 
quarter,  and  manufactured  wooden  toys. 
With  his  pension  and  the  gains  from  his  work 
he  lived  comfortably,  and  gave  away  nearly 
all  he  earned  to  the  poor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  great 
cause  of  patriotism  and  right.  He  had  diffi- 
culty for  a  time  in  being  placed  as  he  longed 
to  be,  and  he  finally  applied  for  aid  in  this 
letter: 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duca  d'Aosta — 
'  Since  the  war  started  I  have  bvvn  in  the  war  zone, 
constantly  exposod  to  danger  without  as  yet  hav- 
ing taken  pan  in  active  s(.'r\'iei'.  I  am  a  fervent 
citizen  of  Italy,  and  even  if  i  must  shed  my  last 
drop  of  blotiil  i  shall  never  retreat.  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain my  capab  ill  lies,  and  since  with  one  leg  only 
I  have  meriti'd  so  mueh  esteem  on  the  field  of  brav- 
ery, 1  hope  to  prove  my  title  to  aspire  to  the  honor 
which  I  ask. 

For  eight  years  I  servt-d  the  Slate  in  the  Royal 
Navy.     1  t(K)k  part  in  the  campaiRn  in  .Afric; 


1  earned  the  right 
held  at  Spezia  in 
bicvelist  of  the  n 


ledal.  In  the  contests 
I  was  the  champiim  military 
,quadr.m.  .Xfler  I  had  fin- 
:e  I  passed 


ished  m>   milit 

get   into  thi-  m 

years  of  ihii  work  I  was  the  victim  of  a  railway 

accident  and  my  left  leg  had  to  be  amputated.    On 

the  restoration  of  my  health,  [  took  up  my  career  of 


sport  again  and,  though  with  only  one  leg,  gained  a 
medal  in  an  international  swimming  contest  in  the 
Tiber  in  Rome.     ,     .     . 

Then  I  traveled  all  over  Europe  on  my  bicycle 
studying  the  different  peoples,  and  my  dream  has 
ever  been  to  see  Italy  great  and  prosperous.  1 
have  been  all  over  I- ranee,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  so  on,  and  even  to  the  Arctic 
Polar  Circle  where,  on  account  of  the  ice,  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  some  time  with  the  Esquimaux 
of  Lapland.  I  crossed  Austria  and  Poland  and 
finally  came  back  to  Rome  and  to  my  family. 
After  scHne  months  of  rest  I  went  to  Alexandria  and 
traveled  all  along  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  through 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  ...  In  all  my  journey 
of  exploration  I  traveled  about  twenty  thousand 
kilometres,  and  I  had  to  encounter  tempests  of 
snow,  and  ice,  wolves,  hyenas  .  .  .  and  to 
suffer  every  kind  of  privation. 

I  came  into  the  war  zone  with  ever>  thing  neces- 
sary, hoping  to  join  the  Alpini  .  .  .  [  have 
been  to  Sagrado  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gorizia, 
on  the  hills  of  Castelnuovo,  and  in  my  going 
about  I  have  always  observed  whether  the 
telephone  lines  had  been  disturbed,  and  I  searched 
the  fields  in  the  hope  of  si-izing  some  perfid- 
ious sp>'.  I  am  now  well  known  to  almost  all 
the  oftieers  and  soldiers  ...  I  am  certain 
that  I  could  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  camp  and 
study  their  positions  and  discover  their  batteries 
without  beins  seen  by  them.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Orvignano  to  .Monfalcone  is  most  closely 
watched,  but  I  took  out-of-the-way  paths  and  passed 
through  fields  of  mai/.e,  now  stooping  down  and  now 
hiding  myself  when  I  saw  patrols,  and  I  presented 
myself  to  the  General  of  the  Brigade  at  .Monfalcone 
and  asked  to  be  taken  into  the  Grenadiers.  The 
commander  of  the  Royal  Carabinieri  telegraphed  to 
Rome  for  information  regarding  me.  This  was  of 
the  best  and  so  I  was  again  sent  to  Ccrvignano  to 
await  some  superior  decision. 

Now  I  turn  to  Your  Royal  Highness.     I  implore 
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you  to  put  inc  into  f*imi:  ci>mpan\  and  so  to  k-t  mv 
have  the  hupc  of  i;iihcr  dyinR  for  tho  Pairia  or  of 
entering  among  the  lirst  into  Trii:ste. 

With  the  expression  of  my  eternal  gratitude — I 
am, 

Your  Koval  Highncss's  most  devotud 

tNRICO  TOTI. 

The  Duca  d'Aosta,  the  commander  of  the 
Third  Army,  realized  his  bravery  and  ability 
and  he  was  allowed  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
Bersagliere. 

For  many  months  he  was  employed  in  the 
war  zone  as  a  letter  carrier  and  messenger. 
Finally,  in  January,  lyiCi,  Major  Razinni, 
commanderof  the  third  regiment  of  Bersagliere 
bicyclists,  permitted  him  to  go  into  the  trenches; 
he  was  an  incomparable  sentry;  he  worked  as 
a  digger  of  mines  or  in  clearing  the  ground- 
he  carried  what  loads  he  could ;  he  was 
perfectly  happy. 

But  when  on  the  6th  of  August  his  battal- 
ion was  ordered  to  attack  the  peak  of  Quota 
8;  (near  Monfalcone),  he  insisted  on  following 
his  companions,  and,  to  repeal  the  words  of 
his  colonel : 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  enemy's 
trench,  throwing  bombs  and  fighting  as  he  could  with 
his  gun.  for  he  had  learned  how  to  aim  and  to  fire 
by  holding  the  barrel  of  his  gun  under  his  right  arm 
pit  and  sustaining  himself  on  his  crutch  with  his 
left. 

He  was  wounded  three  times.  Dripping  blood 
he  fired  and  shouted  to  his  companions:  "  Viva 
V Italia!  yha  Trieste!  Vi-^a  i  liersagUeri!"  At 
his  third  wound  he  fell  to  the  earth,  got  up,  took 
two  or  three  steps;  then,  leaning  im  his  gun,  he 
graspttl  his  crutch,  the  poor, symbol  of  the  weakness 
which  for  the  love  of  his  countpp'  he  had  known  how 
to  transform  into  strength  and  heroism,  and  he 
hurled  it  in  defiance  at  the  flying  enemy.  Then 
falling  back,  he  died. 

She  Could  Not  Write,  But 
What  a  Soul! 

To  Captain  R.  L. — I  do  not  know  how  to  write, 

signor  captain,  fur  when  I  was  a  girl  there  were  no 
schools,     .\Iy  grandson  is  writing  for  me. 

1  ;im  the  mother  of  halo,  your  orderly.  It  was 
destined  thai  he  should  die. '  It  was  much  better, 
however,  that  he  should  die  for  the  countr>'  than 
that  he  should  end  in  some  other  way,  perhaps 
badly.  ,  .  .  The  times  .ire  evil  in  these  days, 
and  the  mothers  are  always  in  fear  for  their  sons. 
Then,  too,  we  thank  Ciod  Italo  has  had  honor;  he 
has  been  buried  by  his  companions  and  the  priest 
has  given  him  absolution.    (!n  the  other  hand,  h'"v 


many  poor  Christians  remain  who  are  exposed  lo 
the  wind,  to  the  sun,  or  worse  still  are  in  the  hands 
of  savage  beings  who  torment  them. 

Was  it  you,  signor  captain,  who  gave  my  name 
to  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  bring  me  money 
because  Italo  is  dead?  It  was  not  from  pride,  nor 
to  mortify  any  one,  but  I  could  not  take  it.  You 
see.  for  me  to  take  that  money  would  be  like  having 
sold  my  son.    I  have  ^itrii  my  son. 

"Send  Me  die  Lock  of  Hair" 

This  letter  was  sent  to  a  lady,  a  visitor  at 
the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  who  had 
assisted  a  young  Sardinian  soldier,  Francesco 
Mureddu,  who.  having  been  gravely  wounded 
duringanassaultonthetrenchof  theenemy,  had 
died  a  few  days  afterward  in  the  same  hospital. 
In  this  the  mother  of  the  poor  Mureddu  sends 
from  her  little  town  in  Sardinia  her  thanks 
for  the  sympathetic  care  given  to  her  son, 
for  the  roses  which  had  been  scattered  over  his 
grave,  and  asks  for  the  lock  of  his  hair  left 
with  the  lady.  The  sons  of  Sardinia  have 
been  of  the  bravest.  Their  mothers  are 
proved  to  be  no  less  so. 

(Ji:NTN.issiMA  SicvoRA — 1  have  received  your 
letter.  In  my  grief  it  has  done  me  great  good  to 
know  that  a  loving  woman  comforted  with  maternal 
caR'  the  last  days  of  my  Francesco.  Not  I,  with 
mj'  p»x)r  words,  but  tiod  will  reward  vour  kindness 
and  that  of  your  husband  toward  the  poor  wounded, 

Francesco,  the  youngest  of  my  five  sons  whom  I 
have  given  for  the  greatness  of  the  Patria.  is  the 
first  who  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  after  having 
shi-d  his  blood  in  this  war.  Of  the  other  four, 
two  are  wounded  and  one  has  been  in  Libya  for 
three  years,  and  of  him  [  have  news  but  seldom.  The 
other  is  still  at  the  front  and  still  well,  and  may 
Gi>d  prrterve  him  to  me! 

You  who  are  perhaps  a  mother  will  be  able  to 
understand  me.  .And  to  you  and  your  husband  I 
shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the  kind  thought  fulness 
which  >  ou  had  for  my  [.loor  soldier.  The  roses  with 
which  >ou  have  covered  him  will  bloom  in  a  distant 
day  over  your  tombs,  and  the  steps  with  which  you 
accompanii-d  him  to  ihe  cemetery  will  advance  you 
on  >*our  wa;-  toward  Heaven,  which  will  sureh-  know 
how  to  reward  you.  Dear  signora.  send  me  the 
lock  of  hair  which  ym  have  kept,  so  that  I  may 
impress  upon  it  the  kiss  which  I  was  not  able  to 
impress  upon  the  brow  of  my  Francesco.  But  if 
you  will  permit  me,  since  I  do  not  know  how  to 
make  you  any  other  recompense,  will  you  keep 
part  of  it  in  remembrance  of  a  noble  action,  and 
of  a  little  Sardinian  hero  whose  mother  has  been 
greatly  comforted  by  your  charity? 


The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


PHRASES  of  democracy,  touched  with  the 
political  ideals  of  the  centuries;  posters 
declaiming  that  the  world  must  be  made 
a  decent  place  to  live  in;  dim  ideas  of  honor  as 
opposed  to  dishonor — scraps  nf  paper,  lies, 
bombed  hospitals,  sunken  ships,  murdered 
children,  tortured  women — from  ali  these  there 
is  arising  the  ideal  to  which  every  man  and 
woman  holds  as  he  or  she  works. 

From  the  newly  established  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter in  Harbin,  Manchuria,  to  Newjersey  villages 
and  on  to  our  camps  in  France,  the  might  of  this 
idea  is  growing.  Its  phrases  are  sounding  in 
every  steel  plant,  in  every  shipyard,  as  the  ham- 
mers drive  each  rivet.  Soon  it  will  swell  across 
the  ocean,  overtopping  the  German  lines. 

For  justice  and  humanity,  against  might 
and  materialism! 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  spirit  of 
America  has  been  the  Red  Cross  Drive,  just 
over  as  we  write.  The  answer  that  America 
has  given  to  the  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
another  hundred  million  dollars  is  one  to  stir 
the  pulse  of  every  American. 


One  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
Here  is  evidence  of  the  spirit  from 
tory  is  made.  Never  in  our  history, 
has  there  been  such  an  outpouring  { 
and  sacrifice  as  marked  the  last  wee 
Children  picked  wild  flowers  and  s 
Banks  gave  of  their  earnings.  Froi 
the  world  came  endorsements  of  th 
the  Red  Cross — from  kings,  premier: 
and  the  American  soldier  himself, 
cities  of  the  United  States  there  swi 
streets  the  millions  of  the  wom; 
America,  attesting  their  belief  in 
Cross  and  its  far  flung  achievemen 
in  distant  Shanghai  and  Canton 
Chinese  parades  gave  evidence  of 
spirit.  All  ideas  of  quotas  were  soor 
in  the  tidal  wave  of  generosity  wh 
the  nation.  Through  it  all  shone  t 
devotion  of  the  white-clad  workers 
from  coast  to  coast,  to  whom  eve 
in  America  gave  part  of  its  wealth. 

One  thing  stood'  out  above  all  the 
spontaneity  of  it.    There  was  never 
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of  the  outcome  from  the  beginning.  Millions 
of  wage  earners  and  poor  people  made  real 
sacrifices  in  order  to  give.  City  vied  with 
city,  division  with  division  in  an  irresistible 
will  to  victory — to  pile  up  a  fund  of  mercy 
that  would  be  real  evidence  of  the  passionate 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  nation. 

Almost  before  the  thousands  of  workers  had 
heard  the  starter's  pistol.  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
wired  National  Headquarters  in  Washington 
that  they  had  gone  over  the  top  in  three  hours! 
Was  this  the  record?  Close  on  its  heels  came 
the  statement  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the 
Klickitat  Chapter  at  Goldcndale: 

"Over  the  top  at  nine  a.  m.!" 

And  then  the  deluge!  Only  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  chapters  reserved  their  reports, 
fearing  undue  optimism,  saved  the  lives  of  the 
National  Headquarters  staff. 

On  Wednesday  the  cumulative  evidence  of  a 


nation,  united  in  carrying  through  a  single 
purpose,  swamped  all  expectations.  In  Chi- 
cago the  grocers  of  the  Uniteti  States,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  voted  ten  per  cent,  of  a 
day's  sales  in  all  their  grocery  stores.  Banks 
all  over  the  country  gave  magnificently.  In 
Dixon,  Illinois,  the  town  went  to  the  polls 
eii  masse,  twenty-five  hundred  out  of  nine 
thousand  people  subscribing  at  once. 

By  Thursday  the  temper  of  laixjr  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  In  Tucson.  Arizona,  the 
Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Brotherhood  voted  a 
thousand  dollars  subscription  over  and  above 
their  individual  gifts.  In  Schenectady  the 
men  and  women  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany gave  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Cambria  Steel  Plant  em- 
ployees voted  a  day's  pay  unanimously,  as 
did  those  of  the  American  Window  Glass  Com- 
pany.   By  afternoon  mention  by  name  of  any 
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industrial  concern  or  workingmen's  organiza- 
tion became  superfluous.  Coal  operators  gave 
their  day's  output  while  the  miners  gave  their 
day's  work.  Tobacco  growers  gave  a  hand- 
ful of  tobacco  out  of  each  basket  taken  to 
market. 

Methods  of  obtaining  gifts  became  infinite 
in  variety.  Carloads  of  Red  Cross  strawber- 
ries. Red  Cross  hogs,  roosters,  canned  goods, 
made  their  appearance  and  were  auctioned  off 
endlessly.  The  details  of  theatrical  per- 
formances wherein  stars  participated ;  of 
silent  hours  on  downtown  city  streets  when 
the  white-clad  workers  lined  the  curbstones 
silently,  holding  the  Red  Cross  flags  in  mute 
appeal;  of  benefits,  where  many  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  the  nation  spoke — these  would 
fill  pages. 

On  Friday  a  wire  from  New  England  gave 
Washington  some  idea  of  the  situation  there: 


"Amount  immense.    Tabulators  overwhelmed," 

Between  the  Northern  Division,  with  head- 
quarters in  Minneapolis,  and  the  Southwestern 
in  St.  Louis,  the  furious  race  for  first  honors 
changed  into  a  mighty  attempt  to  double 
quotas. 

On  Saturday  the  Southwestern  telegraphed: 

"Have  forgdttcn  all  about  quotasi" 

The  Southern  Division  grew  flushed  with 
success: 

"Have  wc  beaten  the  Gulf?" 

From  every  Division  came  clarion  calls  for 
leading  honors. 

And  then  the  cables  from  American  chapters 
overseas  came  pouring  in. 

From  China,  I  lawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  South 
America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo, 
the  Philippines,  the  torrent  poured  in — from 
troublous  Mexico  and  distant  Guam,  from 
Pernambuco  and  from  Americans  in  far-away 
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Argentina  and  Brazil  and  Japan.  A  stream  of 
dollars  from  all  over  the  globe  fairly  deluged 
the  Red  Cross  until  the  final  total  was  achieved 
— one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  given  by 
forty-seven  million  Americans! 

Henry  P.  Davison  summed  it  up  in  a  phrase: 
"  The  American  people  have  made  their 
own  Red  Cross  budget." 

To  Italy,  England,  France,  to  all  Europe,  in 
fact,  the  news  flashed  from  Washington  at  once. 

To  our  boys  in  the  trenches,  in  the  kerosene- 
lighted  dugouts  at  Montdidier,  at  aero  camps 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  muddy 
roads  of  i'icardy,  the  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions sent  their  message: 

"  If  you  stumble,  we  will  pick  you  up;  if 
you  are  discouraged,  we  love  you;  if  you  are 
wounded,  don't  worry!  Vou  are  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  but  don't  forget  for  one 
second  '  We  are  with  you !' " 

To  the  Kaiser  at  German  Great  Head- 
quarters they  gave  notice: 

"The  money-loving  America  of  your  sub- 
sidized press  gives  a  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions for  love — not  hate!" 


To  our  allies  they  said: 

"America  has  just  begun  to  fight.  Our  own 
flesh  and  blood  marches  with  you  in  Europe. 
We  will  back  them  and  you  so  long  as  we  have 
the  strength  to  live.  This  is  what  it  means 
when  democracy  gives!" 

To  the  Red  Cross  itself  there  is  a  significance 
in  the  figures  larger  than  any  simple  endorse- 
ment of  the  spending  of  the  first  hundred  mil- 
lion. The  American  soldier  in  sickness  and  in 
health  to-day  dots  the  landscape  from  Scotland 
to  Italy.     Incredible  dream  come  true! 

For  us  a  new  responsibility  overtops  all 
the  others.  Help  for  France  and  her  children, 
aid  for  Italy,  for  Serbia,  for  Palestine — all  these 
things  are  vital,  necessary;  but  to-day  they 
must  take  second  place.  America  has  said  to 
us:  "Here  is  my  treasure.  Take  care  of  my 
boy."  The  responsibility  is  appalling.  To 
care  for  American  soldiers  and  saili>rs  is  more 
than  ever  our  job  to-day.  We  of  the  Red  Cross 
must  help  them  though  we  ourselves  perish. 

This  is  the  mandate  of  the  Red  Cross  Drive. 

In  Switzerland,  German  propaganda  seeks 
as  always  to  intimidate.   Grisly  pictures  of  war. 
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German  industrial  threats,  German  intimida- 
tion of  the  press^these  are  the  methods  of  the 
Hun.  Added  to  the  industrial  situation  in 
that  hard-pressed  little  country  are  all  the  in- 
describable difficulties  which  Switzerland's 
■  position  has  entailed  upon  her  where  relief 
work  is  concerned. 

ReturninR  every  month  through  Buchs,  on 
the  Swiss-Austrian  frontier,  are  thousands 
of  badly  wounded  Italians  from  the  interior 
Austrian  prison  camps.  Many  of  the  worst 
cases  are  not  able  to  get  farther  than  Switzer- 
land. The  same  is  true  of  the  thousands  of 
dying  Frenchmen  returned  from  Germany  to 
France.  Added  also  are  the  thousands  of 
repatriated  children  returned  through  Switzer- 
land to  Pvian;  the  stranded  Servian  wounded 
and  sick;  and  the  many  thousands  of  refugee 
Russians. 

In  such  a  distressing  situation  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  i:i  at  last  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  American  Red  Cross  War 
Council  has  recognized  this  in  its  grant  of 
sevent>''five  thousand  dollars  to  relieve  first 


of  all  those  Russians  for  whom  the  Swiss  Red 
Cross  has  been  unable  to  find  funds. 

Many  of  these  refugees  are  people  of  educa- 
tion who,  before  the  revolution  in  I^ussia.  lived 
on  the  incomes  from  their  businesses  or  es- 
tates in  Russia;  a  considerable  number  are 
students;  many  are  wumen  and  children,  vic- 
tims of  war's  persecution.  Since  the  rovi)lu- 
tion  their  resources  have  gradually  dwindled 
until,  with  many  thousands,  life  has  become  a 
question  of  food  and  shelter.  Up  to  now  the 
Russian  legation  in  Berne,  which  belongs  to  the 
Kerensky  regime,  has  given  what  aid  it  aiuld. 
but  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  help. 
The  Red  Cross  mone\'  will  aid  some  two 
thousand  Russians  who  are  wholl\-  destitute. 
and  it  will  secure  fixid  and  care  for  more  than  a 
thousand  who  are  sick  with  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases. 

In  this  way  Red  Cross  deeds  are  opposing 
Teutonic  falsehood  in  Switzerland.  This,  too, 
is  the  state  of  the  Red  Cmss  house  in  Switzer- 
land where  our  Prisoners'  I'antry  is  being  put 
in  order.     There  is  stored  now,  in   the   Red 
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PhologMrh  hy  C.  V.  Buck 

A  reproduction  of  "  The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  H-'orU."  Foringer's 
beauli/ul  poster,  v:as  a  feature  of 
the  Washington  Red  Cross  parade 


Cross  warehouses  in  Berne,  enoufth  food  to 
take  care  of  ten  thousand  American  prisoners 
should  that  many  be  captured  by  the  Germans 
to-morrow.  Soap,  new  clothes,  tobacco,  and 
food — this  is  the  order  of  the  prisoner's  needs 
when  he  is  first  sent  to  Limburg  in  Germany, 
whence  most  American  prisoners  arc  distrib- 
buted  to  German  interior  prison  camps.  Not 
even  in  Germany  will  the  doughboy  be  able 
to  escape  the  ubiquitous  baked  bean. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  in  these 
days  of  uncertainties,  arrangemerts  are  being 
made  at  the  present  moment  to  place  at  once, 
in  warehouses  in  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  sup- 
plies for  five  thousand  prisoners,  so  that,  in 
case  of  any  necessity  whereby  the  military 
might  require  the  use  of  all  transportation 
facilities  in  France,  the  American  boys  who 
have  been  captured  will  nevertheless  be  sure 
of  avoiding  the  fate  which  has  met  so  many 
thousands  of  Russians. 

,  In  France  the  war  of  movement  which  Hin- 
,denburg  has  inaugurated  has  demonstrated 


once  more  the  emergency  character  of  the  worii 
of  the  Red  Cross.  All  things  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
military  campaign. 

To-day  in  many  cases  whole  groups  of  work- 
ers have  been  shifted  from  work  in  interior 
cities  to  jobs  of  decidedly  different  character 
—changes  which  have  involved  the  taking  up 
of  hard,  physical  work  by  many  men  of  wide 
executive  experience  in  America. 

The  force  of  Red  Cross  "searchers"  in  the 
hospitals  throughout  France  has  been  steadily 
augmented,  and  the  nursing  situation  where  it 
has  affected  the  Red  Cross  has  been  met  by 
radical  changes.  Here  is  a  cablegram,  under 
date  of  June  jrd,  that  holds  in  its  few  words 
more  than  a  slight  idea  of  why  the  Red  Cross 
conducts  a  drive  for  nurses  in  the  United 
States: 

Paris,  June  3rd. 

RtD  Cross.  Washinglon 
Am  calling  all  civil  alTairs  nursi'S  for  use  in 
military  affairs. 

(Signed)  PtRKiKs. 

Day  by  day,  also,  these  past  few  weeks  there 
have  come  into  use  at  critical  moments  the 
medical  and  surgical  supplies  which  the  fore- 
sight of  Majors  Murphy  and  Perkins  stored  in 
the  warehouses  through  France.  The  work  of 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  refugees  in  emergen- 
cies is  well  systematized  and  at  work  aiding 
the  French  Government  each  time  the  Hun 
spends  his  life  bicxxl  for  a  little  more  French 
territory.  And  meanwhile,  with  the  added 
impetus  of  the  Lyons  Hxhibition,  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  forges  ahead. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  gleam  of  light 
on  the  rather  gloomy  French  canvas  has  been 
the  arrangement,  made  by  the  generosity  of 
Ban  Johnson  of  baseball  fame,  to  supply  our 
hospitals  in  France  with  equipment  for  five 
hundred  baseball  teams.  The  national  game 
outrides  every  storm  and  greets  even  the  con- 
valescent in  France  to-day!  .\nd  if  German 
temper  allows,  cvi-n  in  the  prison  camps  in 
Germany,  soon  the  seventh  inning  will  receive 
its  time-worn  greeting  by  American  soldiers  in 
prison. 

In  England  the  extension  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Army  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction by  the  Red  Cross  at  Salisbury 
Court  of  a  thousand-bed  tent  hospital.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  its  construction,  goes  also 
the  building  of  one  to  hold  three  thousand  beds 
in  regular  huts  in  anticipation  of  next  winter. 
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This  has  been  done  in  consultation  with  the 
Army,  and  with  the  understanding  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  Army  authorities  will  take  the 
work  over. 

From  a  mere  recital  of  the  War  Council  ap- 
propriations for  these  last  weeks,  the  endless 
roster  of  Red  Cross  activities  becomes  apparent. 

For  instance,  six  thousand  dollars  has  been 
given  the  Portuguese  Red  Cross  to  help  take 
care  of  the  wounded  Portuguese  soldiers  who 
met  the  German  attack  in  Flanders  so  gallantly 
and  who  have  been  sent  home  wounded  and 
despondent.  The  items  week  after  week  have 
ranged  from  microscopes  for  Italy  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  twelve 
hundred  Serbian  refugees  stranded  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  at  Birsk  in  Siberia.  Is  the 
world  made  up  of  refugees  these  days? 

Nurses'  uniforms,  more  Ford  chassis  for 
camionettes,  dental  outfits,  clothing  and  blan- 
kets for  England— 72,000  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
sheets,  etc. — these  are  merely  a  few  of  the 
other  items. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
appropriations,  however,  have  been  made  for 
the  continuance  of  activities  already  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  The  work  of  the  sani- 
tary units  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Alexandria,  La., 
at  American  Lake,  Washington,  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where  they  have  charge  of  the 
health  work  around  the  training  camp,  the 
target  range  and  the  balloon  and  aviation 
camps  and  the  garrison — this  work  is  to  be 
continued.  The  plan  for  a  Red  Cross  institute 
to  reeducate  the  blind  is  to  become  a  fact,  at 
last,  and  besides  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  for  this,  there  is  to  be  a  national 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  Red  Cross 
■  activities  which  have  happened  to  call  for  funds 
lately.  Meanwhile  emergency  calls  for  a  million 
army  comfort  kits  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  navy  comfort  kits.  The  situation 
has  been  met  by  the  purchase  of  all  the  articles 
contained  in  these  kits,  so  that  the  chapters 
themselves  will  have  to  buy  only  the  material 
for  the  bags  and  for  the  housewives.  We  can 
rest  assured  the  women  will  do  the  rest. 

Far  Away  Chapters 

THE   Foreign  or  Fourteenth  Division — 
that  is  the  organization  which  develops 
and  follows  up  the  Red  Cross  chapters 
and  branches  in  foreign  countries— is  building 
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up  a  great  chain  of  chapters  made  up  of. 
Americans  far  from  home  all  around  the  world. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department,  of 
which  the  head  is  Mr.  Otis  H.  Cutler,  to  organ- 
ize all  the  Americans,  wherever  there  are  a 
few  or  many  of  our  citizens  gathered  together. 
The  American  Red  Cross  needs  al!  Americans 
who  are  patriotic,  and  these  people  need  the 
American  Red  Cross — each  to  inspire  the  other 
and  to  keep  in  touch.  As  time  goes  on  new 
chapters  will  be  formed,  but  the  following 
substantial  list  shows  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  less  than  a  year: 

Argi'Dtina Argtmina  Chapter 

Bolivia Bolivia  Chapter 

Brazil Southern  Brazil  Chapter 

Canal  Zom- Canal  Zone  Chapter 

Chik SantiagoChapter 

China Amoy  Chapter 

Canton  Chapter 
Chang  Sha  Chapter 
Chefoo  Chapter 
Chungking  Chapter 


84 

China 
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.      KtKKhgw  Chapter 
Hankow  Chapter 
Harbin  Chapter 
Hongkong  Chapter 
Nanking  ChaptLT 
PtkingChaptLT 
.Shanghai  Chapter 
I  ii:ntsin  ChaptiT 
OistaRicaChapiiT 
llabanaChapIiT 
Ki'p.     Sanlci  I)i)mingo(!hapli'r 
Cairo<  jimmilti'e 
(.iuamf^haptiT 
<  juatemala  Chapter 
Port-au-Prince  Chapter 
Hawaiian  Chapter 
Japan  Division 
Kiibe  Chapter 
Yokohama  Chapter 
iokvo  Chapter 
.    ,,      Bluetii'lds  Chapter 
ManaRua  ("hapier 
Asuncion  Chapter 
Lima  Chapter 
Philippine  Islands  Chapter 
Porto  Rico  Chapter 
(juaniea  Bay  Auxiliarv-at-Large 
Iberian  Chapter 
It  a  reelon  a  A  u  X  i  i  i  a  r  V  -3 1  -La  rge 
(ieneva  Chapter 
Stoekholm  Chapter 
Montevideo  (Chapter 
(Caracas  Chapter 
Maracaibi>  Chapter 
Santa  Cruz  Chapter 
Saint  Thomas  (Chapter 
All  these  (irKanizations  are  in  full  W()rkin(> 
order  carrying  on   plans  of  addinj;  members, 
making  and  shippinj;  hospital  supplies,  and  in 
all  wavs  spreading  the  yospel  of  the  American 
Red  (>oss. 

The  Drive  in  Foreign  Lands 

Wlir.X  iheapporlionmentswere  made 
f<.r  the  Second  War  Fund  Drive  the 
foreign  chapters  were  asked  to  {jive 
J^(X»,oo().  'rhe\' came  "uver  the  top"  with 
more  than  S1.400.000  and  the  returns  are  not 
all  in  yet. 

HeR'  are  some  of  ihe  leaders  whose  reports 
came  in  lirsl.  .Many  chapters  because  of 
their  remoteness  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  full 
contributions. 


Costa  R I 
Cuba 


F-RVpl 
Ciuam 


Hawaii. 
Japan 


Nicaragua    . .    . 

Paraguay     . 

Peru 

Philippine  Is. 
Porto  Kico  . 

Spain 

SwitKerland.  . . 
Sweden    ... 

Uruguay 

Veneituela 

Virgin  Islands.  . 


Hawaiian  l^ands    .  .  , 

Habana,  Cuba,  about    .... 

China,    through    its    tj    Chapter 

Branches,  over  ... 

Porto  Rico 

Dominican  Republic     .      .      .      . 

-Argentina 

Brazil 

Canal  Zone 

Chili 

Ciuam  

Haiti 

Honduras 

.Mexico 

Nicaragua  

Peru 

And  more  to  come! 
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Far  Away  Subscribers 

PROBABLY  no  American  magazine  has 
so  many  foreign  readers  as  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine.  Wehavejust  been 
making  a  count,  and  find  that  we  had  in  May 
19.661  subscribers  in  Ihe  following  places, 
varying  all  the  way  from  one  in  Holland  to 
10,159  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 


American  F.xpediliona 
forces 

irv   Nicaragua 
CosiaRica 

Hawaii 
Porto  Ric() 

Egypt 
Africa 

Dominican  Repubhc 

Siam 

Haiti 

.Australia 

Jamaica 

Havana 

Java 

C^anal  Zone 

Wnezuela 

Philippine  Islands 

Chapala 

Virgin  Islands 

Uruguav 
Peru 

Denmark 
Sweden 

Kcuador 

Switzerland 

Italv 

tmam 

New  Zealand 

Holland 

Norway 
Scotland 

l-ngland 
Argeniina 

Serbia 

Bolivia 

Spain 

Korea 

Parasuav 
Brazil 

Persia 

( lolombia 

Singapore 

Japan 

India 

Chile 
[■  ranee 
Honduras 

China 

Guatemala 

"THE  TIGER"  OF  FRANCE.    By  Paul  Lo^sa  Wesmvs. 
IE  FUGHT  FROM  RUMANIA..    B^  0«9^aan.  ^«as»  K.^ 
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Great  Little  Rivers 

By  Frazier  Hunt 


FOR  miles  along  the  hard  white  road  that  had 
helped  save  France  a  tiny  river  ran.  But 
it  was  such  a  quiet  race  with  life  and  time. 
It  had  no  steep  banks,  only  gentle,  green,  silent 
slopes  that  fell  gracefully  back  from  its  edges. 
Here  and  there  fragrant  woods  wandered  almost 
to  its  drowsy  waters 

A  cuckoo  sounded  its  call  and  far  off  its  mate 
sent  back  the  echo.  On  sun-splashed  mornings 
the  thrush  came,  and  in  the  moonlight  the  night- 
ingale sang  to  this  little  stream. 

It  was  a  tiny  river,  and  if  in  great  America  only 
the  countryside  that  knew  its  winding  ways  could 
'  have  told  its  name.  It  was  a  brook  for  poets  to 
dream  by.  Little  islands  of  willows,  weeping 
for  France,  slept  in  its  heart.  One  could  almost 
whisper  across  it  and,  as  a  French  school-girl  of 
fourteen  wrote,  "  Birds  could  fly  over  it  with  one 
sweep  of  their  wings.  And  on  the  two  banks 
there  were  millions  of  men,  the  one  turned  towards 
the  other,  eye  to  eye.  But  the  distance  which 
separated  them  was  greater  than  the  stars  in 
the  sky:  it  was  the  distance  which  separates 
right  from  injustice." 

It  was  a  tiny  river;  it  was  the  Yser. 

Oxen  drawing  the  cultivating  plows  that  will 
help  feed  France  and  win  the  war  almost  splash 
into  its  shallow  edges  as  they  turn  the  furrow. 
And,  on  hot  JuK'  da\'s,  the  old  man  who  prods 
them  with  his  pointed  stick  and  the  sturdy  woman 
who  handles  the  plow  let  them  drink  their  fill  of 
its  cooling  waters— not  plunging  their  noses  deep 
like  thirsty  horses  but  gently  drawing  in  the  water 
with  the  lips  after  the  manner  of  oxen. 

It  is  a  quiet  stream  that  a  child  could  ford  with- 
out danger.  It  flows  slowly  and  sweetly  from 
the  mother  hills  to  the  embracing  sea.  A  few 
arched  bridges  leap  from  one  low  bank  to  an- 
other. 1 1  has  not  cut  deep  into  the  land  of  France 
but  it  has  cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  France. 
It  is  one  of  the  ribbons  of  victory  and  glory  that 
France   will    always    wear   across    her   breast. 


And  it  is  a  ribbon  made  red  by  the  blood  of  the 
men  of  France  who  have  died  for  France. 

And  yet  we  of  America  would  call  it  a  little 
stream,  and  old  men  would  fish  all  day  in  it 
from  a  shaded  velvet  point;  and  bo\s  swimming 
would  hunt  some  favorite  Devil's  Hole  where 
they  might  dive. 

It  is  the  Marne. 

For  four  years  now  it  has  flowed  peacefully 
on  while  men  have  fought  to  scar  its  banks  with 
trenches — burrowing  themselves  into  the  earth 
as  only  the  muskrat  had  done  in  the  forgotten 
days  of  peace.  Strong,  unafraid  men  came  from 
the  ends  of  the  world  to  die  by  its  side.  And  it 
would  have  gladly  sung  them  a  sweet,  low  lullaby, 
cmoninga  song  with  which  mothers  on  the  shores 
of  all  the  seven  seas  had  once  rocked  them  to  sleep 
— only  now  the  sound  of  heavy  firing,  dull  booms 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  spit  and  nervous  drum  of 
the  machine  gun.  made  its  song  as  futile  and  in- 
distinguishable as  the  whisper  of  a  child  in  the 
roar  of  a  mob. 

What  a  story  its  sweet  waters  had  to  tell  to  all 
the  rivers  of  the  world  when  the\-  met  in  the  broad 
sea:  a  tale  of  strange  men  who  fought  and  died 
that  it  might  still  be  a  part  of  France;  a  tale  of 
deeds  of  glory  and  of  valor  and  of  sacrifice. 
And  some  of  these  men  had  come  from  far  away 
America  to  this  little  river,  this  stream  so  tiny 
and  so  modest  that  it  might  have  forever  re- 
mained unknown  and  unsung. 

It  was  the  Somme. 

After  all,  what  does  size  matter—except  the 
size  of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul? 

The  great  Mississippi,  the  mystic  Amazon, 
the  majestic  Hudson,  the  wide  Danube — all 
mighty  in  power  and  commerce! 

The  Yser.  the  Aisne,  the  Oise,  the  Somme, 
the  Mame — little  streams  of  France:  old  brooks 
as  precious  as  Thermopylae  or  Bunker  Hill! 

Tiny  are  they — and  so  was  Bethlehem! 
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The  Flight  From  Rumania 

By  Captain  James  A.  Mills 

Srcretary  of  thr  American  Rptl  Cross  Commissiim  r«  Rumania 


rHKN  Kumania's  light  was  ended  and 
peace  was  forced  on  her.  the  Allied 


V  V  Commissions  (and  among  them  the 
Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross)  could 
remain  no  longer.  There  was  only  one  way  out. 
It  was  through  troubled,  torn  Russia.  In  almost 
continual  apprehension  of  both  the  German  in- 
vaders and  possible  unfriendly  Russian  revolu- 
tionists, the  party  journeyed  2,500  miles,  suffering 
not  only  the  dangers  of  war  but  the  hardships  of  a 
rigorous  climate,  including  a  trip  over  frozen 
Lapland,  before  at  last  there  was  the  greeting  of 
friendh'  flags  on  friendly  ships  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
that  offered  egress  int<»  a  friendly  world  again. 

There  was  a  recollection,  however,  that  served 
to  sustain  all  members  of  the  party  through  all 
privations.  Il  was  the  memory  of  the  tearful 
farewell  from  the  Rumanian  people— a  benedic- 
tion of  gratitude  from  high  and  low. 

When  the  Commission  went  to  Rumania,  it 
was  with  instructions  to  make  merely  a  survey 
of  conditions  (which  it  was  supposed  would  de- 
mand only  a  few  weeks)  and  to  return  to  the 
United   States  with   its   report.     On  arrival   in 


Rumania,  however,  they  found  the  nation  in  so 
sore  a  plight,  lacking  everything  from  food  and 
clothing  to  medicine,  that  it  was  decided  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Commission  must  remain  in- 
definitely to  do  what  work  it  could.  It  was  a  land 
of  W()e  and  death.  Typhus  was  abroad.  But  with- 
out hesitation  two-thirds  of  the  members  said 
that  they  would  remain. 

They  stayed  through  such  an  evil  time  of 
famine  and  contagious  sickness  and  utter  destitu- 
tion as  few  countries  ever  have  suffered.  They 
stayed  through  a  time  of  isolation  when  Rumania 
was  almost  utterly  sealed  from  the  world. 
America's  great  fountain  of  supplies  was  useless, 
for  little  or  nothing  could  get  through.  They 
stayed,  and  they  worked,  and  they  succeeded. 
Rumania  never  will  forget  America;  and  there 
is  no  Rumanian,  high  or  low.  who  did  not  learn  to 
bless  the  starry  flag  that  floated  from  the  relief 
stations. 

That  isolated  little  group  of  Red  Cross  workers 
built  a  hospital.  It  became  known  as  the  best 
in  the  country  It  opened  an  orphanage  that 
gathered  in  the  children  robbed  of  their  parents. 
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oulh  of  ,i!l.-a'"ice  Jiirhi!:  Ihr  mil 
n  Hfd  Ova  deie^al.i  to  the  front 


It  established  a  station  in  Jass>'.  the  provisional  Those  vast  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  hospi- 

capital  whure  the  Government  made  its  last  stand,  tal  equipment,  which  had   been  expected   from 

and  for  months  the  destitute  in  all  the  regions  America  so  confidently,  never  arrived.     Shortage 

around  were  fed.  clothed  and  brought  back  to  of  ships  and  the  ditlieulties  of  transport  through 

health  without  cost.  Siberia  and   Russia   so  hindered  that  onlv  one 


/}  Rumanian  boy  orator  pvitif  ait  address  of  uclamie  to  the  Kiiii;  iiiiil 
Queen  ami  the  Princesses,  in  a  Hitmanian  village  just  baek  of  the  front  lint 
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shipment  of  hospital 
equipment  and  a 
small  assortment  of 
surgical  instruments 
came  to  them. 

Russia  was  starv- 
ing, and  could  furn- 
ish only  the  most 
wretched  and  meagre 
supplies.  But  the 
Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion gotwhat  it  could 
from  Odessa,  from 
Moscow,  even  from 
Petrograd,  despite 
the  broken  transpor- 
tation s>stem  and 
the  heart-breaking 
disorganization  o  f 
every  accustomed 
thing  in  all  that 
world.  One  of  its 
agents  made  his  way 
to  frozen  Archangel 
and  brought  back 
many  tons  of  salted 
herrings.  Someway, 
some  how,  the  Red 
Cross  brought  into 
Rumania  tons  of 
food,  thousands  of 
barrels  of  fish,  tens 
of  thousands  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing. 

In  the  districts  of  Putna.Tekuchiu,  and  Bacau — 
crowded  with  refugees — the  Red  -Cross  Commis- 
sion managed  in  that  bare  land  to  feed  nearly 
40,000  people  a  day. 

In  its  hospital  at  Roman,  sixty  miles  from  Jassy 
and  thirty  miles  from  the  Rumanian  battlefront, 
twelve  doctors  and  eleven  nurses  attended  to  the 
400  or  500  beds,  which  were  full  all  the  time. 
Ail  manner  of  substitutes  had  to  be  found  or 
devised  to  take  the  place  of  needed  instruments 
and  drugs. 

A  canteen  in  Jassy  ministered  daily  to  2.000 
people,  giving  them  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
attention.  From  material  obtained  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd.  garments  were  made  by  Rumanian 
refugees  at  minimum  cost.  The  utter  lack  of 
shoes  was  overcome  by  making  moccasins  from 
canvas  and  burlap.  The  requests  for  help  ranged 
^^1  the  way  from  petitions  for  garments  in  which 
SR  bury  the  dead,  to  requests  for  flannels  in  which 
to  wrap  the  new-bom. 

Ragged  Rumanians  often  waited  in  front  of 
the  canteen  through  whole  nights.  Crowds 
gathered  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Lieul.-Colond  H.  W.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Am- 
erican Red  Cross  Commission,  presetiliiig,  asaChrisl- 
mas  prfienl.  a  hiinch  of  miiileloe  to  Princess  lleaiia. 
the  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Kt 


in  order  to  be  the 
first  in  line.  It  was 
found  that  the  can- 
teen could  provide  a 
substantial  meal  of 
soup,  fish,  bread,  but- 
ter and  tea  for  a  cost 
of  little  more  than 
five  cents  for  each 
person. 

Never  could  con- 
tributors to  the  Red 
Cross  fund  in  the 
United  States  feel 
that  their  money 
was  bettergiven  than 
among  the  starving 
women  and  children 
of  Rumania.  A 
mother  with  a  tiny 
baby  in  arms  and  a 
husband  mortally 
wounded  at  home 
would  apply  for  a 
pound  of  commeal 
ora  kilogram  of  black 
flour.  A  mite  of  a  girl 
would  ask  for  a  pint 
of  c(xi-liveroil  for  her 
dying  mother.  A 
soldier  with  one  leg 
and  his  face  cruelly 
mutilated  by  shrap- 
nel sought  a  few  gar- 
ments in  which  to  bury  his  wife  who  had  died 
from  typhus.  A  boy  of  twelve,  acting  as  father 
and  guardian  for  three  smaller  brothers  and 
sisters  left  motherless  while  their  father  served 
at  the  front,  begged  a  few  herrings. 

The  Commission  gave  with  an  open  hand. 
No  request  was  denied.  Yet,  though  supplies 
had  to  be  gathered  from  regions  apparently 
stripped,  and  double  and  triple  prices  had  to  be 
paid,  when  the  Red  Cross  Commission  left 
Rumania  it  had  the  record  of  having  succored 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  an  expenditure 
of  less  than  one-third  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  War  Council  in  Washington. 
Less  than  half  a  million  dollars  had  fed  a  great 
part  of  the  Rumanian  nation  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  without  a  pound  of  food  from  America.  ' 
When  at  last  the  Commission  was  forced  to 
go,  it  left  behind  at  the  canteen  enough  food  to 
feed  2,000  people  for  three  months,  enough  band- 
ages and  medicines  for  the  same  time,  and  gar- 
ments and  food  for  the  orphanage. 

And  it  was  the  realization  of  this  work  well  done 
under  heavy  handicaps  and  often  under  almost 
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impossible  conditions,  that  sustained  us  through 
the  bitter  and  harassing  month  that  was  to  come. 

RARELY  in  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  it  been  necessary  for  any  working 
memberstoarm  themselves  against  attack. 
That,  however,  is  what  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Commission  to  Rumania  were  com- 
pelled to  do  when  they  left  Rumania  for  America 
early  in  March,  1918,  and  traveled  northward 
through  Russia.  All  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
Unit  carried  some  form  of  firearm,  ready  for  any 
emergency ;  and  the  train  which  carried  also  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Military  Mission,  was  armed 
heavily  with  machine  guns,  rifles  and  hand 
grenades. 

This  vigilance  had  a  twofold  purpose.  Certain 
elements  of  the  Bolsheviki 
were  said  to  be  unfriendly  to 
the  members  of  the  Allied 
Commissions  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  reported  as  con- 
centrating along  the  railroad 
from  Rumania  into  Russia. 
In  consequence  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  guard 
the  lives  of  the  twenty-five 
members  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  (which  included 
eleven  nurses)  and  the  lar^^e 
number  of  French,  British 
and  other  Allied  members. 

All  the  foreign  commissions 
in  Rumania  had  been  offered 
safe  passage  through  Austria 
by  the  Central  Powers,  but 
General  Berthelot,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  Missions 
by  seniority  of  rank,  had  no 
faith  in  a  German  promise 
and  warily  declined  the  prof- 
fer, saying  that  if  he  went 
through  Austria  he  would  go 
only  as  the  commander  of 
his  army.  This  left  only  two 
possible  routes — by  way  of 
Siberia  to  Vladivostock,  or 
by  way  of  Lapland  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  thence  into 
the  North  Sea,  both  entailing 
a  journey  through  disturbed 
and  disorganized  Russia.  It 
was  resolved  to  go  as  far  as 
Moscow  and  decide  there. 

The  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  left  Jassy  on 
March  g,  on  one  of  six  trains 
carried   the    British, 


French.  Serbian,  and  Italian  Missions.     Reports 
in  the  Rumanian  capital  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Germans  had  varied  greatly,  but  it  was 
fairly  clear  that  they  were  within  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  of  Odessa,  and  that  advance  parties  might 
be  encountered  at  several  points  along  the  line. 
Most  of  the  passengers  aboard  the  train  were 
officers  and  privates  of  the  French  Military  Mis- 
sion, and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Ger- 
man guerilla  bands  would  make  any  careful  dis- 
tinctions in  favor  of  a  few  American  Red  Cross 
uniforms.     Many  rifles  and  machine  guns  were 
carried  in  a  baggage  car.     These  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  French  Military  Mission;  but  every 
man,  and  indeed  every  woman,  in  the  American 
party  was  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  repelling  attack. 
The  train  was  piloted  out  of  Jassy  and  into 
the  danger  zone  by  an  air- 
plane to  make  the  party  rea- 
sonably safe  against  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  first  of  the  six 
trains  left  Jassy  at  noon  on 
March  9,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  of  two  and 
three  hours.     Each  was  pro- 
vided with  food  for  a  month. 
There  was  no  dining-car,  and 
food  was  cooked  in  two  mili- 
taryfield  kitchens  abandoned 
by    Russian   troops   on   the 
Rumanian  front  and  carried 
on  a  freight  car  at  the  end  of 
the  train.    There  were  three 
freight  trains  with   railway 
material  so  that  the   road 
could  be  repaired  quickly  in 
case  of  accident  or  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  succeeded  in  tear- 
ing up  the  line. 

The  train  which  carried 
the  Americans  was  a  most 
extraordinary  combination  of 
railway  rolling  stock.  The 
American  doctors  and  officers 
had  athird-class  sleeping-car, 
while  the  nurses  had  a  second- 
class  sleeper.  Both  were  of 
ancient  Russian  design,  with- 
out water  supply  or  heating 
facilities.  Candles  furnished 
the  only  illumination. 

1  he  engine  was  nothing  to 
brag  about,  dating  back  to 
1876.  and  burning  wood 
which  was  picked  upalongthe 
line.  The  engineer  matched 
the  engine.  He  was  of  Bol- 
shevik appearance  and  0|Hn- 
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The  tngine  dated  from  iSjfy,  and  burned  wood  which  had  to  he  picked  up  along  the  road.   The  iourney 
was  made  in  comiant  apprehension  of  both  the  German  invaders  and  possible  unfriendly  Russians 


ion,  and  had  to  be  fed  with  roubles  and  cognac 
almost  as  frequently  as  the  engine  required 
wood.  He  carried  his  family  with  him  in  a  box- 
car next  to  the  engine,  and  whenever  meals  or 
other  domestic  affairs  required  his  attention  he 
stopped  thetrain  and  went  "home "to  the  box-car. 

Just  outside  of  Odessa.  bea)ming  dissatisfied 
with  the  flow  of  roubles  and  cognac,  he  struck. 
The  French  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  was 
obdurate.  I  le  departed  with  his  engine  and  box- 
car, leaving  the  train  "high  and  dry"  on  the 
main  line.  He  had  chosen  a  critical  time,  too. 
Reportswerecurrent  that  the  Germans  were  likely 
to  reach  the  railway  any  moment.  After  some 
delay  the  French  found  another  engineer,  and  the 
train  proceeded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  German  battalions  entered 
Odessa  only  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Americans 
passed  through  the  city;  and  it  is  probable  some 
advance  parties  already  were  in  the  suburbs  when 
the  engineer  went  on  strike.  The  next  day. 
when  the  train  was  about  three  hundred  miles 
beyond  Odessa,  the  striker,  with  his  panting  little 
engine  and  his  box-car  house,  caught  up  with  the 
train  and  entreated  the  French  to  take  him  back 
on  their  own  terms.  He  offered  as  an  inducement 
to  take  the  party  as  far  even  as  Vladivostok. 
The  French  declined,  and  the  last  that  was  seen 
of  him  was  his  engine  and  box-car  bouncing  away 
on  a  return  trip  to  South  Russia. 


For  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  out  of  Odessa 
the  trains  traveled  over  a  new  railway  completed 
only  a  short  time  before  by  Russian  military 
engineers.  It  was  a  circuitous  route,  but  it  was 
believed  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of  its  exis- 
tence and  that  therefore  it  was  safer  than  the 
old  lines.  On  the  second  day,  when  the  train 
was  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Odessa, 
one  of  the  doctors  at  a  window  saw  a  sudden  flash 
of  fire  on  the  horizon,  which  he  recognized  imme- 
diately as  the  flash  of  a  gun.  Then  came  an 
explosion  and  a  great  geyser  of  earth  and  rocks 
as  the  shell  burst  in  a  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  train.  Many  more  followed.  Nobody  knew 
what  was  going  on,  but  the  belief  was  that  the 
train  had  been  seen  from  some  distant  German 
observation  post  which  was  trying  to  direct  the 
fire  of  its  batteries  on  the  track.  The  military 
men  declared  that  the  shells  were  6.()'s  or  larger. 

The  projectiles  appeared  to  fall  in  regular  line, 
as  if  the  gunners  had  the  railroad  carefully  regis- 
tered; but  the  range  was  a  little  t(M)  great  for 
their  guns  and  all  the  shells  fell  slightly  short. 
When  the  locomotive,  pushed  to  its  utmost,  pulled 
the  train  into  a  station  called  Doinskaia,  the 
Bolsheviki  said  that  a  battle  was  in  progress  to 
the  north,  and  the  train  made  a  di'tour  of  some 
sa)re  of  miles.  During  the  next  forty-eight  hours 
there  was  hardly  one  without  rumors  of  danger 
from  Germans  or  guerilla  bands. 
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The  O^mmission  arrived  in  Moscow  on  March 
i6.  The  members  were  cautioned  to  remain  on 
the  train  as  there  was  danger  of  trouble  from  Ger- 
mans or  disgruntled  Bolsheviki.  There  had  been 
spf^radtc  street  ft^ihting  amon;;  different  elements 
(^the  parties  seeking;  to  gain  political  control,  with 
many  casualties.  During  the  day's  stay  of  the 
Americans,  however,  complete  calm  prevailed. 

M'jScow,  once  the  pride  of  all  Russia,  presented 
a  dismal  picture.  The  day  was  cold  and  damp. 
The  streets  were  f(x»t-deep  with  slush,  snow  and 
dirt.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  clean  the 
road-wavs.  It  was  a  hardship  to  mo\'e  on  fof>t. 
Food  was  scarce  and  prohibitive  in  price.  Thou- 
sands of  Bolsheviki  soldiers,  unkempt  and  hungry- 
looking,  walked  the  streets  aimlessly  or  slept  in 
doorways. 

Tramcar  service  was  practically  suspended. 
All  vehicular  traffic  was  monopolized  by  the 
isvoichik  (Russian  cab-driver)  who,  for  a  mile's 
travel,  would  charge  the  visitor  all  the  way  from 
ten  to  fifty  roubles.  (The  rouble  has  a  normal 
value  of  50  cents.) 

As  the  information  in  Moscow  was  that  there 
were  many  Gorman  prisuners  under  arms  along 
the  trans- SibL-rian  line,  it  was  restjlved  to  strike 
out  by  way  of  Kola  in  the  far  north  of  Russia, 
even  though  that  route  promised  privations  and 
the  hardships  of  a  long  journey  through  fnizen 
Lapland. 


Leaving  Moscow  March  17.  the  American 
Commission  arrived  three  days  later  at  Vologda, 
not  far  from  Petri>yrad.  The  members  paid  a 
visit  to  the  American  Embassy,  which  consisted 
of  three  railway  cars  on  a  siding  near  the  station. 
To  the  Red  Cniss  people,  who  had  lived  many 
days  in  third-class  coaches  of  antique  type,  it 
seemed  that  the  American  .Ambassador  was  living 
in  almost  unexampled  luxury,  for  he  had  a  real 
private  car  of  Pullman  t>pe.  an  excellent  dining- 
car  and  a  first-class  sleeper. 

In  this  picturesque,  snow-covered  city  where 
everybfxly  went  about  by  sleigh,  members  of  the 
mission  had  the  opportunity  to  buy  much  needed 
kitchen  utensils,  kerosene  for  heating  purposes, 
fur  caps,  and  a  meagre  amount  of  food.  Eggs 
s(^>ld  f<ir  a  rouble  each.  Meat,  sugar,  butter  and 
white  bread  were  unobtainable  at  any  price. 

The  members  of  the  O)mmission  all  looked 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  crossinf;  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  It  was  reached  early  in  the  mom- 
inf;  of  April  4.  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
a  dinner  of  Lapland  turkey  and  wild  cranberries, 
obtained  a  few  da>s  before  b\-  Lieut-Colonel 
Henry  W.  Anderson,  commanding  officer  of  the 
American  unit,  during  a  game  expedition  along 
the  shores  of  tlie  frozen  White  Sea.  Beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  the  c<juntry  became  hilly,  and  the 
little  wood-burning  engine  panted  and  stopped 
every  two  or  three  miles  to  catch  its  breath. 


AmtrUan  Red  Crois  Jelegales  ifarliiig  on  a  cross-coiuilry  trip 
in  Lapland,  in  rdndter  sleigbs  and  u-i'fb  Laplanihr  drivers 
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American  Red  Crost  officers  on  tbe  fro;en  While  Sea  a  mile  from  shore  and  just  at  the  Arctic 
Circle.    Captain  Milhjl'e  author  of  this  article,  is  on  the  ri^ht.  quenching  his  thirst  with  an  icicle 


Murmansk,  eight  miles  from  the  port  of  Kola, 
which  is  the  sailing  point  for  steamers,  was  reached 
on  April  6,  It  had  been  a  month  of  continuous 
travel  to  make  2,500  miles  under  most  trying 
conditions  and  all  were  glad  to  be  able  at  last 
to  alight  and  stretch  weary  bodies  and  cramped 
timbs.  Murmansk,  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  great  Russian  Kola- Pet  rograd  railway,  is  a 
mushroom  town  that  has  sprung  into  being 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  since  the 
war.  It  resembles 
a  Klondike  mining 
camp,  and  has  a 
population  of  about 
five  hundred.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the 
temperature  drops 
as  low  as  40  below 
zero,  while  for  two 
months  in'the  sum- 
mer it  has  almost 
tropical  weather. 
During  June  and 
July  there  is  such  a 
plague  of  mosqui- 
toes along  the  low 
cuast  line  that  the 
military  officers 
wear  mosquito  nets. 
Practically  nothing 
can  be  grown,  but 
there  is  some  grass 
to  support  reindeer. 


There  is  one  American  among  the  permanent 
population  of  Murmansk.  He  is  a  young  army 
man.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Martin  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  who  bravely  flies  an  American  flag  from 
the  roof  of  a  Russian  railway  car  which  constitutes 
his  office  and  residence.  This  is  the  northernmost 
point  in  the  world  at  which  the  American  flag 
is  flown.  It  is  a  weather-beaten  pennant  not 
much  larger  than  a  newspaper,  and  its  staff  is 
the  rough  bough  of  an  Arctic  firtree. 

Lieutenant  Mar- 
tin, officially  desig- 
nated  as  the 
"  United  States 
Passport  Officer," 
is  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  Mur- 
mansk. He  speaks 
Russian  fluently 
and  is  highly  re- 
garded by  the 
French  and  British 
officers  of  the  port. 
The  Bolshevikicall 
him  "one  of  our 
leading  citizens." 
He  is  actually,  ex- 
officio,  Chief  Ad- 
viser to  the  local 
Bolsheviki  and  at- 
tends all  the  meet- 
ings of  their  Soviets 
and  G>mmittees. 


Dr.  H:  J.  Kucera.  of 
Hiih'hinsou.  Minnesota, 
a  member  of  IheCommis- 
sioii,  climhinx  Ml.  Kola 


to 
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The  Murmansk  Bolshevik!  were  not  a  bad  sort, 
and  were  on  gcxxl  terms  with  all  the  Allied  military 
and  naval  men.  Perhaps  this  is  accounted  for 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  thc>'  ^''t  nearly  all  Iheir 
food  supplies  from  the  British  admiral  in  charj^e 
of  the  port.  For  many  moiths  they  had  been 
eating  flour,  sufjar.  canned  meat,  and  condensed 
milk — all  frrjm  America.  Rvery  .Murmansk  Bol- 
sheviki  wore  American  shf.es,  many  uf  which  had 
been  brought  throuj-'h  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commission  to  Russia,  and  Murmansk  was 
almost  the  only  place  in  Russia  where  shoes  were 
cheap.  A  pair  of  K'xjd  shoes  in  Mosaiw  or  Jassy 
cost  about  S6o.  In  Murmansk  an  excellent  pair, 
made  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  offered  for  S$  or  five 
pounds  of  sugar. 

Money  had  little  value.  The  citizen  of  Mur- 
mansk sniffed  at  a  handful  of  rouble  notes,  but 
was  eager  to  talk  business  if  one  could  show  him 
a  few  pounds  of  suj;ar,  a  can  of  tobacco,  or  a 
bottle  of  whiskey.  A  fine  fox  skin,  for  which 
the  owner  refused  five  hundred  roubles,  changed 
hands  instantly  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  six 
ounces  of  tobacco.  A  reindeer,  hifj;hly  prized 
alike  as  a  draft  animal  and  for  f<xid,  sold  on  the 
Murmansk  curb  market  for  about  four  hundred 
roubles,  but  a  man  with  five  or  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  and  a  pocketful  of  cigarettes  could  go  home 
with  as  g(»od  a  reindeer  as  there  was  in  the  town. 

Murmansk  is  1 50  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  the  cold  during  parts  of  the  voyage 
to  it  often  was  severe.  None  of  the  cars  had 
heating  arrangements,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  bundled  up  ni^ht  and  day  in  heavy  overcoats 
and  blankets.  American  ingenuity  made  a  brave 
effort  to  remedy  the  lack  nf  heating  arrangements 
by  building  small  stoves  of  brick.stoncs,  and  pieces 
of  sheet  iron.  rhe>e  were  set  in  the  corridors 
and  were  fed  with  wood  and  charcoal. 

The  new  order  of  things  introduced  into  Rujsia 
by  the  Bolsheviki  was  in  evidence  constantly. 
Everywhere  along  the  line  the  nllicers  in  charge  of 
the  train  had  tu  deal  with  unbidden  Russian 
guests  who  thought  ihey  had  as  giKid  a  right  as 
anybfxiy  else  to  travel  on  it.  At  night  they  often 
entered  ihrnugh  the  window.s.  All  the  Americans 
slept  with  revolvers  undLT  tlu'ir  pillows. 

At  nearly  every  railway  station  there  were  pro- 
longed arguments  and  altercati<ms.  txcursion 
parties  of  Russian  soldiers  would  express  a  desire 
to  travel  a  few  hundred  versis  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  French  soldiers  had  to  explain, 
sometimes  pr)litcly,  sometimes  fitrcibly",  that  it 
was  impossible.  Once  or  twice  a  train  bound 
in  the  opposite  direciiim  was  encountered,  and 
then  both  trains  stopped  fc»r  pourparlers,  till  one 
or  the  other  backed  to  the  nearest  siding. 

The  stations  were  badly  kept  and  generally  had 


become  headquarters  of  a  sort  of  local  Saoiet 
which  was  anxious  to  impress  its  importance  on 
all  travelers.  Waiting-rooms  and  platforms 
were  filled  with  sfjldiers,  ex-soldiers,  Chinese 
coolies,  nondescripts,  and  riff-raff.  Only  a  few  of 
these  were  travelers  or  would-be  travelers. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  settled  semi- 
permanently in  the  station,  and  many  had  their 
families  and  household  grxxjs  gathered  around 
them.  Probably  they  hoped  eventually  to  get 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  but  trains 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  a  journey  nf  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  might  demand  many  days. 

The  self-constituted  authorities  at  the  stations 
were  a  continual  nuisance.  Ever>'  station  Soviet 
had  to  have  the  whole  business  of  the  Commission 
explained  to  it;  and  the  difficulties  that  arose 
immediately  could  be  solved  only  by  plentiful 
distribution  of  roubles  and  cognac.  The  amount 
of  money  distributed  by  the  French  officers  in 
charge  of  the  train  during  the  four  weeks'  trip 
easily  would  have  paid  for  the  train  twice  over. 
The  Americans  wished  to  share  the  expense  pro- 
portionately, buT  the  French  insisted  on  paying 
it  all.  They  insisted  also  on  supplementing  the 
Americans'  ftxjd  supply.  Rabbits,  hares,  reindeer, 
and  all  varietj'  of  wild  fowl  were  captured  along 
the  way  and  served  by  the  French  army  cooks. 

The  railroad  line  from  Vologda  to  Murmansk 
has  been  built  since  the  war  started,  and  every 
mile  of  it  is  of  American  material.  For  miles  it 
skirts  the  White  Sea,  an  expanse  of  ice  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach.  I  Icre  and  there  were  boats,  large  and 
small,  frozen  in  and  waiting  fur  the  still  far-distant 
summer  to  release  them. 

It  was  pleasant  to  ride  once  more  on  American 
rails,  but  it  was  less  pleasant  to  see,  at  frequent 
points  along  the  line,  great  quantities  of  American 
rolling-stock  and  material  lying  useless  and  gather- 
ing rust.  At  one  station  were  locomotives,  many 
almost  new,  but  dismantled  and  with  various 
parts  smashed  or  stolen.  At  another  point  was 
a  great  quantity  of  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, with  wire  cables  and  copper  telegraph 
wire  in  rolls  as  high  as  a  man. 

The  food  supply  of  both  French  and  Americans 
began  to  give  out  before  the  train  reached  Mur- 
mansk, and  for  two  weeks  before  the  Commission 
sailed  the  diet  consisted  largely  of  reindeer  meat, 
cooked  in  every  imaginable  way.  and  supple- 
mented by  a  scanty  ration  of  macaroni  and  black 
bread.  The  first  bread  of  reasonably  white 
appearance  in  almost  a  >ear  was  served  on  the 
steamer  in  Murmansk  harbor. 

On  April  27  the  three  weeks'  stay  in  Murmansk 
was  ended  by  setting  sail  for  a  port  in  England. 
The  American  Commission  reached  England 
safely  on  May  30. 


The  War  Orphans  of  France 

Communicated  in  Franco-American  language  by 
a  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


Illustrated  by  WILLIAM  M.  BERGER 


YVF.TTE  GRODIDIER  sometimes  cries 
for  her  doll  which,  alas,  was  left  behind 
when  she  and  her  mother  fled  in  a  so 
great  haste  before  the  invaders.  It  is  natural 
that  she  should  cry  sometimes,  a  little;  for  Yvette. 
see  you,  is  only  six,  and  when  one  is  six  and  one's 
father  is  dead  of  the  war — but  yet, Con- 
sider, after  all,  what  a  fortune  has  befallen! 
Yvelte  has  new  fathers,  more  than  a  hundred, 
a  whole  company  of  the  tall  men  from  that  far- 
off,  amazing  America — those  laughing  men  whose 
skins  are  bitten  of  a  redness  by  the  so  hard 
weather  of  that  region 
trans-Atlantic! 

They  adopted  her  this 
spring.  Many  of  those 
American  soldiers  adop- 
ted many  of  the  orphans 
of  France.  It  was  that 
other  amazing  American 
thing,  that  Stars  arid 
Stripes,  the  newspaper 
astounding,  of  an  army 
which  speaks  what  it 
will,  that  began  it  all. 

"  Who  wants  to  extend 
a  timely,  helping  hand 
to  our  best  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  world — 
the  children  of  France?" 
So  it  said  to  its  army. 
"Who  wants  to  help 
adopt  a  war  orphan? 
Take  as  your  mascot  a 
French  war  orphan!" 

They  are  of  a  quick- 
ness, these  Americans!  They  had  everything 
planned — everything!  "Five  hundred  francs  a 
year."  they  told  their  army.  "It  amounts  to 
nothing  for  a  company  or  a  detachment.  It 
means  a  few  sous  per  month  per  man.  For  a 
unit  (if  two  hundred  men.  it  means  little  more 
than  four  cents  a  month." 

They  said   it  in  big  type,   as  big  as  their 
voices. 


<^  ^ 


'■a.fvteiu^*7a  , 


How  to  Adopt  a  War  Orphan 

A  company,  detachment,  or  group  of  the  A.E.K., 

agrees  to  adopt  a  child  for  a  year,  contributing  500 

francs  10  its  support. 
The  children  will  be  either  orphans,  the  children  of 

French  soldiers,  so  seriously  crippled  that  they  cannot 

work,  or  homeless  waifs  from  the  invaded  districts. 

The  adopting  unit  may  select  its  child  and  specify  its 

age  and  sex. 

The  money  will  be  turned  over  to  a  special  committee 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  disbursement. 
All  the  money  contributed  will  go  to  the  children. 

The  expenses  of  administration  will  he  borne  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

A  photograph  and  the 
history  of  each  child  will 
be  sent  to  its  adopting 
unit,  which  will  be  advised 
of  the  child's  whereabouts 
and  notitied  monthly  of 
its  progress. 

The  kfd  Cross  commit- 
tee will  determine  the  dis- 
posal of  the  child.  It  will 
either  be  sent  to  a  practical 
agricultural  or  trade  school 
or  supported  in  a  French 
family.  The  Red  Cross 
will  visit  the  schools  or 
homes  of  the  children  regu- 
larly. 

The  very  next  day 
the  captain  commanding 
Company  M, —  Infantry, 
wrote  t<»  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  his  company 
wished  to  adopt  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
preferably  brother  and  sister.  It  was  desired 
that  they  be  of  sufficient  age  to  accept  gifts, 
such  as  boxes  of  dainties. 

Andre  Lamulle.  aged  eleven,  and  his  sister, 
Simone,  aged  ten,  were  the  happy  ones  to  gain 
the  men  of  Company  M  for  their  parrains. 
Their  father  was  dead  three  years,  for  he  had 
fallen  in  igrj  in  a  battle  already  forgotten. 
Company  A,  of  the Engineers,  could  not 
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Some  of  tht  French  cbildrtn,  either  made  fatktrless  or  orphaned  by 
Army  through  the  efforii  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes",  the  neu-s- 


wait  for  the  slow  mails.  It  telegraphed  to  re- 
serve for  adoption  one  boy,  a^^ed  six,  total  orphan 
from  f>ccupied  territory.  And  the  check  for  him 
was  mailed  that  day. 

"Reserve  a  bfjy,"  was  the  command  of  the 
staff  of  the  Intelligence  Section,  General  Head- 
quarters. That  was  the  fifth  child— for  you 
must  note  that,  quick  as  these  soldiers  were,  the 
staff  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  done  what 
the  Americans,  in  their  strange  speech,  call 
"putting  one  over."  They  had  adopted  an 
orphan  before  their  comrades  had  time  to 
speak. 

Marie-Lfiuise  Patriarche  is  that  orphan.  She 
is  black-haired  and  black-eyed;  and  the  news- 
paper, exulting  unblushingly  over  its  little  trick, 
boasts  joyfully  that  she  has  dimples. 

Her  father  was  a  barrel-maker  when  the  war 
came  and  made  him  shoulder  a  gun  and  later 
devoured  him.  Her  mother  is  ill,  and  may  not 
live  much  longer,  but  Maric-l^juise  does  not 
know  this.  She  is  only  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
yet  she  knows  that  there  has  been  something  of 
great  love  done  for  her.  So  she  sends  her  "dear 
parents"  a  great  big  kiss. 

She  sent  it  over  her  own  signature,     it  is 


true  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  write,  but 
her  mother  guided  her  hand.    She  says: 
.My  dear  parraim- 

1  am  quite  a  litile  girl  who  docs  not  know  how  to 
wrilu,  but  just  the  same  I  want  to  say  a  big  "Thank 
vou."  Here  is  a  great  big  kiss  for  all  of  you  from  your 
filleidt,  a  little  French  girl, 

.\1arie-Lolise  Patriarche. 

There  appeared  a  matter  which  is.  of  a  truth, 
astonishing.  These  Americans,  who  so  love 
games  of  a  ferocity,  such  as  the  game  of  the 
boxing  fists  and  of  the  hall  of  the  f<X)t — these 
Americans  all  preferred  girls.  And  of  the  girls, 
they  preferred  little  ones  of  abcDUt  six,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes.  "They  seem  to  have  the  Indian 
sign  on  this  army."  said  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  its  editors  felt  moved  to  remark  with  some 
asperity:     "  Don't  forget  the  boys!" 

And  what  did  these  American  soldier-men  get 
in  return  for  all  this? 

They  got  that  which  is,  and  ever  has  been  since 
this  troubled  old  world  first  began  to  know 
laughter  and  tears,  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
and  beautiful  thing  in  it — the  love  of  little 
children.  Our  boys  will  go  to  battle  blessed 
with  the  prayers  of  little  children.    Here  are 
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the  war,  vibo  have  bi-ni  adopltd  by 
paper  pubUshed  in  Francr  *v  the  . 


uiiih  of  tbf  Am 
Expeditionary  Force 


extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  these  adopted 
nestlings  of  France  have  sent  through  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  their  parraivs. 

To  CoMPANV   I.,   — 

It  is  a  young  orphan  who 
to  your  kind  letter.  So  yoi 
fare?  I  am  a  little  girl  of 
and  learn  my  lessons  very 
very  pleased- with  me. 

1  had  a  doll,  but  niothi 
[  see  my  friends  playing 
crying,  because  I  wish 
is  quile  unable  to  buy  r 
living. 


I-ANTRV: 

10  is  writing  to  you  in  answer 

■ou  arc  interested  in  my  wcl- 

ix  years.     I  go  to  school 

well,  and  my  teacher  is 


left  ii 


had  c 


t  Nancy,  and  when 
eirs,  I  cannot  help 
oo,  but  my  mother 
g  to  the  high  cost  of 


I  hai 


a  sole 


ish,  and  th, 


with  the  good  people  who  help  us, 
Ihcmour  best  thar" 


:  acquaintance 
order  to  give 
hearty  hand-shake. 

YvETTE  Grodidier. 

To  THE  Tklfckai'h  IIaiialeov: 

You  will  be  wondering  who  is  writing  to  you.  It  is  a 
little  girl  from  the  Somme  who  is  at  present  a  refugee 
at  Bemay  with  her  mother.  Owing  lo  this  horrid 
war  we  have  lost  everything  and  our  poor  house  is 
under  a  daily  bombardment. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  wishing  to  help  us.  I  am 
now  living  at  Bemay  with  my  mother  who  is  obliged 
to  work  for  our  living,  as  she  has  only  the  military  allo- 


cation and  no  other  assistance.  I  am  going  to  school, 
but  when  I  come  back  it  is  very  hard  to  sec  mother 
crying. 

I  send  my  letter,  dear  sirs,  with  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  please  accept  the  most 
affectionate  greetings  of  a  liiile  French  girl. 

(iILBbRTE    DlEU. 

To  LitLTfcNANT  K.  L.  W : 

1  heard  to-day  that  I  have  American  friends!  How 
glad  I  ami  Although  I  do  not  know  you,  I  should 
like  to  know  at  once  what  are  your  names  and  where 
you  are.  1  wonder  >ou  selected  me  because  the  photo- 
graph sent  you  was  very  bad  and  I  look  stupid  in  it. 

I  am  ten  years  old  and  am  born  in  l>akar  (Senegal). 
I  go  to  school  at  Janson  de  Sailly  and  am  beginning  to 
learn  Latin.  I  learn  English  also  and  won  a  good 
place  at  composition,  but  I  wish  I  knew  it  quite  well 
in  order  to  be  able  to  speak. 

On  Thursdays  we  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  where 
we  all  play  together.  Since  mother  has  died,  we  live 
with  grandmother  and  auntie,  who  stays  with  us 
because  uncle  is  at  the  front.  1  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  when  I  am  grown,  but  I  want  to  be  like  my  dar- 
ling father.     We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Gothas  or  guns. 

I  shall  try  to  send  you  a  better  picture  of  myself 
and  send  you  all  a  big  kiss.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
friends  like  you! 

Your  little  Robert  Trousselle. 


Great-Hearted  Coal  Miners 

By  Hortense  Flexner 


THE  miner  understands  necessity.  He  understands  it  in  a  face-tf>-face  and  personal  way. 
Because  he  is  Tamiliar  with  danger,  and  because  he  has  seen  men  hurt,  he  is  ready  to  give  and 
give  again  to  the  i^ed  Cross.  It  is  part  of  his  code  that  a  need  must  be  met.  If  a  man  is  injured 
in  the  mine,  a  "paper  is  taken"  for  him.  Somebody  goes  round  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  the 
men  sign  up  for  the  amount  of  money  they  can  give  the  family,  until  the  bread-winner  is  able 
to  work  again.  It  is  an  old  custom,  many  years  older  than  the  war.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
miner's  recognition  of  need — human  need.  To-day  the  Red  Cross  is  "taking  a  paper"  for  the 
men  in  France.  And  the  miners,  great-hearted  people,  gentle,  with  lonely  e>'es  that  can  visualize 
human  suffering,  are  pledging  their  strength  to  meet  the  need. 


I'M  WILLIN'  to  give  everyihing  but  what  it 
takes  fer  the  bare  necessities.  They  need 
it.  Us  fellows  kin  have  what  we  want. 
They  take  what  they  git." 

it  was  a  long  speech  for  the  big,  slow  giant  of 
a  miner,  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  an  East 
Kentucky  coal  mine,  with  the  lamp  in  his  cap 
still  burning  and  the  black  powder  of  the  coal 
on  his  face  and  chest.  He  was  telling  why  he  had 
given  the  wages  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  last  drive. 

"They  need  it,"  he  said  with  large  finality, 
speaking  unaware  for  hundreds  of  heavy-muscled, 
silent  men  like  himself,  working  alone,  day  by 
day,  "fighting  the  face  of  the  coal  like  it  was  a 
Prussian"— and  thinking. 

"  We  give  'em  a  day,"  said  an  older  man,  with 
a  son  in  France.  "Thur  ain't  no  tellin'  how 
many  they  give  us— mebbc  all  they  got." 

Another  man,  grimy,  embarrassed  at  being 
questioned,  braced  a  big  hand  against  the  wall. 

"A  day  ain't  enough,"  he  brought  out  slowly. 
"I'd  give  a  day  a  month  to  the  Red  Cross,  So 
would  all  the  boys." 

"  Did  the  men  get  out  as  much  coal  on  Red 
Cross  Day  as  on  other  days?" 

"As  much!  More!  They  kept  a-lhinkin'  who 
it  wuz  fer." 

There  is  always  something  personal  in  the 
references  of  the  miners  to  the  army.  "Ihey," 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  indicate  far  places. 
"the  fellows."  "the  boys" — never  the  sttldiers. 
To  the  miners,  the  men  in  France  are  intimates, 
friends  in  danger,  doing  the  day's  work,  "takin' 
what  they  git."  There  are  no  camps  in  the  moun- 
tains, no  uniforms,  very  few  war  posters.  The 
military  atmosphere  is  lacking.     But  in  no  place 


could  there  be  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  war,  or  more  vivid  realization 
of  what  the  men  in  the  trenches  arc  living  through. 

The  success  of  the  second  Red  Cross  drive  in 
the  mining  section  of  Kentucky  was  due  to 
three  chief  causes;  the  inborn  and  stiff-necked 
loyalty  of  the  mountain  peopleto  the  Government; 
to  the  excellent  plan  of  work  and  education 
mapped  out  in  the  office  of  the  State  W'ar  Fund  by 
J.  R.  Downing,  campaign  manager,  and  S.  \V. 
Calder,  executive  secretary.  The  third  and  very 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  drive  was 
the  chapter  war  fund  managers,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  isolated  mi»untain  counties  who 
went  from  mining  camp  to  mining  camp,  town 
to  town,  spreading  the  word  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  result  <jf  the  drive  is  not  wholly  known 
at  this  writing.  But  this  is  known.  The  nine 
separate  coal  divisions  of  the  state  totaled  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Counties 
far  up  in  the  hills,  remembered  chiefly  because 
of  the  long  blood  feuds  of  the  mountaineers, 
exceeded  their  quotas  many  times.  In  the  most 
remote  places,  bevond  the  railroad,  the  Red 
Cross  flag  hangs  in  the  windows  of  tiny  log 
cabins  and  country  stores;  it  stands  above  the 
noisy  coal  tipples,  where  the  little  cars  from  the 
mine  run  straight  down  the  mountains  to  dump 
the  coal  in  freight  cars;  end  in  some  camps,  it 
shtiws  above  the  black  mouth  of  the  mine  itself. 
The  word  has  been  spread. 

I  larlan  County,  for  the  most  part  mining  camps 
and  very  small  towns,  raised  six  times  as  much 
money  as  it  was  asked  for,  giving  forty-three 
thousand  dollars  instead  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred.  Bell  County  contributed  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  though  its  quota  was  fifteen 


i6 
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thousand.  Perry  County  ran  far  ahead  of  its 
allotment  and  Crittenden,  which  yields  fluor-spar, 
gave  a  carload  of  that  to  the  Red  Cross,  instead 
of  coal.  Rivalry  between  counties  was  keen, 
as  it  was  keen  between  individual  workers, 
everybody  doing  his  best,  remembering  "who 
it  wuz  fer."  In  the  west  coal  section  the  opera- 
tors gave  the  coal  and  the  miners  their  wages. 

The  plan  developed  by  the  State  War  Fund 
office  to  interest  the  miners,  originated  with  Mr. 
Calder,  who  suggested  that  the  miners  be  asked 
to  give  a  day's  labor  to  the  Red  Cross  and  that 
the  operators  be  asked  to  duplicate  whatever 
the  men  gave.  This  seemed  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion at  first.  For  one  thing,  the  miners  were 
prejudiced  against  the  Red  Cr<iss.  When  the 
last  strike  was  settled  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
agreement,  providing  that  every  miner  who 
stayed  awa>'  from  work  without  lawful  excuse 
should  be  fined  one  dollar  for  every  day's  absence. 
The  fine,  which  had  to  be  given  to  some  imper- 
sonal good  work,  was  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 
But  the  men  did  not  like  the  fine,  and  their 
dislike  spread  to  the  recipient  of  it.  A  man  who 
was  fined  would  say.  in  no  friendly  spirit,  that  he 
had  been  "red-crossed." 

To  change  this  impression  the  State  War  Fund 


office  secured  the  aid  of  Major  Gledhill  of  the 
British  Army,  Colonel  Perowne  and  Captain 
Harris.  These  men  had  "been  in  the  war," and 
had  been  wounded  in  battle.  For  two  weeks 
Ihey  stayed  in  the  mountains,  going  from  camp 
to  camp,  talking  to  the  men,  telling  straight  facts. 
In  the  end  the  miners  were  won.  When  Mr, 
Downing  sent  out  a  pledge  card  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  If  you  knew  that  a  day's  pay  would  save 
a  life,  would  you  give  that  day?"  the  men 
answered  "Yes." 

Next,  the  operators  were  visited  and  consulted 
about  duplicating  the  men's  wages.  One  by  one 
ihey  agreed.  Placards  were  sent  out  to  the 
mines  and  the  men  made  ready  to  do  a  hard  day's 
work  for  the  Red  Cross.  In  several  counties 
medals  were  offered  as  prizes;  in  others,  flags. 
The  mines  in  the  west  section  gave  the  men  a 
day's  rest  before  May  21,  so  that  the  results 
should  be  the  best  possible. 

VhG  amounts  earned  by  the  men  on  Red  Cross 
Da>  varied  according  to  their  strength  and  the 
vein  of  coal.  The  fact  that  the  coal  is  cut  out 
by  machine  and  only  loaded  on  cars  by  the  men. 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  load  thirteen,  fifteen, 
sometimes  twenty  and  twenty-five  cars  a  day. 
For  each  car  filled  the  miner  receives  one  dollar. 


iVasb  day  on  the  CumbtTland,  i»  the  heart  oj  the  milling  JisUict 


«a!P^ 


Greai-HearUd  Coal  Miners 


A  mounlain  home.     The  Red  Cross  shows  i« 
the  u'indows  of  many  log  cabins  like  Ibis  one 


'  James  Bullins  did  a  record  day's  work  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  mine  of  the  Pioneer  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  at  Kettle  Island.  This  mine  is  in  Bell 
County,  and  it  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  J .  Wood 
Browning  <*f  I'incville,  a  worker  who  iitidcrstands 
the  men,  the  mines  and  the  need.  Bullins  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  county,  earning  seventeen  dol- 
lars and  thirty-two  cents  on  Red  Cross  Day. 

"  Yes,  I  did  my  best  fer  the  Red  Cross,"  said 
Jamos  Bullins.  coming  out  of  the  rain  into  the 
superintendent's  ofTice.  He  is  a  tall  lean  man, 
perhaps  thirty-live,  with  line  blue  eyes  liKiking 
strangely  bright.  becau>e  of  the  black  dust  all 
over  his  face  ami  heard.  "'  h  wuzn't  nulhin'  to 
do.  Win'  Wouldn't  I?  If  we  lose,  we  ain't  got 
nulhin"  nohow," 

Another  miner  who  had  won  second  prize. 
John  liuller.  whose  earnings  amounted  t't  fifteen 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  appeared  at  the 
door.     Butler  has  a  boy  in  France. 

■  1  had  a  helper  that  day."  said  Bmler.     '  I 


wanted  to  take  out  all  I  could.  I  felt  like  1  wuz 
adoin'  it  fer  the  boy." 

"Pretty  hard  work,  isn't  it,  loading  fifteen 
cars  of  coal?" 

"Yes,  it's  hard.  But  it  ain't  nuthin'  to  what 
they're  doin'  fer  us.  An'  the  coat  is  needed. 
I  "m  willin'  to  give  a  day  whenever  they  ask  fer  it." 

The  superintendent  came  in,  J.  N.  Woolum. 
"The  men  liked  the  idea  of  Red  Cross  Day  right 
away."  said  Mr.  Woolum,  "it  wasn't  forced  on 
them.  It  was  their  affair  to  accept  or  refuse. 
Not  a  man  refused." 

Linnis  Lasley  won  the  third  medal.  Lasley 
is  a  great-boned  fellow  with  slow,  kind  eyes. 

"  I  got  out  all  the  coal  1  had.  \  would  have 
loaded  more,  but  1  had  to  wait  for  the  machine 
to  cut  more  coal.  That  took  up  the  time.  I 
wanted  to  do  my  best  on  Red  Cross  Day.  The 
boys  need  it.  If  we  could  see  over  there,  1 
reckon  it  would  look  mighty  bad." 

There  were  men.  however,  in  some  of  the  mines 
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who  refused  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  When 
they  refused,  they  did  not  realize  just  how  the 
other  miners  would  "take  it."  Budd  Chambers, 
of  the  Lick  Branch  Mine  at  Coxton  in  Harlan 
County,  told  how  one  of  these  men  was  treated. 
Chambers,  incidentally,  earned  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents. 

"One  fellow  threatened  to  give  only  five  dol- 
lars." said  Chambers.  "  We  told  him  we'd  drag 
him  out,  and  he  changed  his  mind.  But  they 
did  drag  some  out  at  Straight  Creek.  There 
was  one  man  there  who  said  he  wouldn't  give  a 
cent.  That  was  beforehand.  When  the  day 
came,  he  did  just  what  everybody  else  did.  I 
guess  he  knew  how  we  felt.  If  he  hadn't  worked, 
we  made  it  up  to  take  a  collection  and  give  him 
the  money  for  the  Red  Cross." 

Budd  Chambers  is  an  ex-marine  and  feels 
keenly  about  the  war.  He  paused  a  minute  and 
went  on. 

"  But  a  man  who'd  be  a  slacker  would  be  it  one 
place  as  well  as  another.  You  can't  make  a  fellow 
do  good  work  if  he  don't  want  to.  I  believe  in 
standin'  'em  up  against  a  wall  and  shootin'  'em." 

In  some  of  the  mines,  the  companies  found  it 
necessary  to  take  out  the  men  who  had  "turned 
down"  the  Red  Cross  and  move  them  to  other 
locations.  The  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  loyal 
miners  refused  to  work  with  them.  Three  weeks 
after  the  drive  a  man  came  to  the  chairman  with  a 
day's  wages.  The  men  had  refused  to  work 
with  him  and,  though  he  was  so  late,  he  was 
forced  to  give  his  share. 

"The  men  don't  forget,"  said  Virgil  Moore, 
a  great  tall  fellow,  who  earned  twenty-five  dollars 
and  fifty-six  cents  on  Red  Cross  Day,  "If  a 
man  ain't  ready  to  back  up  the  fellows  in  France, 
something  is  wrong  with  him,  and  mighty  wrong." 

Harlan  County  was  organized  for  the  Red  Cross 
by  F.  D.  Perkins.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
every  comer  of  his  district  was  reached.  As  one 
of  the  miners  put  it,  "  Thur  can't  no  pro-German 
stay  in  Harlan."  Mr.  Perkins  began  his  work 
two  weeks  before  the  drive,  getting  in  touch  with 
men  and  operators.  He  did  not  limit  the  idea 
of  giving  the  day's  work  to  miners,  but  extended 
it  to  all  "earning  people,",  including  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  clerks,  and  postmasters.  Every 
business  house  in  "Harlan  Town"  was  asked 
for  its  profits  on  that  day  and  not  one  refusal. 
Bulletins  were  published  during  Red  Cross  week 
annouucinf*  returns,  and  everybody  watched  the 
big  Red  Cross  thermometer,  where  the  mercury 
crawled  up  and  up. 

The  I  larlan  Coal  Gas  Company  was  one  of  the 
mines  where  everybody  "did  his  best."  The 
women  in  the  mining  camp  were  as  keenly  in- 
terested as  the  men  and  one  of  them,  standing 


in  her  df»or-way  with  some  five  or  six  children 
about  her,  said: 

"  I  wanted  my  man  to  take  out  all  he  could. 
We  kin  spare  it.  When  people  is  sick  and  when 
they  is  hurt,  it  ain't  no  time  to  stand  back." 
The  cabin  had  two  rooms  at  the  most,  and  a 
man's  earnings  must  have  been  useful  every  day. 
But  the  mountain  people  do  not  "stand  back" 
when  it  is  not  time  to  "stand  back." 

Henry  Beaute  is  one  of  the  big  "  Red  Cross 
fighters"  for  Harlan.  But  at  first  he  worked  un- 
der difficulties.  This  was  because  one  night 
he  made  a  statement  that  somebody  interpreted 
wrongly.  Beaute  was  arrested  as  a  pro-Gennan, 
tried  and  released.  But  his  feelings  were  out- 
raged and  he  went  to  Mr.  Perkins,  to  ask  to  be 
used  in  some  special  way  on  Red  Cross  Day,  to 
prove  his  loyalty,  Mr.  Perkins  gave  him  the 
pledge  cards  which  the  miners  were  to  sign,  and 
Beaute  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest  by  getting 
every  man  at  Tway  to  sign. 

"  I  wanted  a  chanst  to  show  'em,"  said  Beaute, 
"and  I  did.  One  thing  that  made  me  work  so 
hard,  though,  was  because  they  claimed  theCov'- 
ment  needed  the  coal."  (Beaute  got  out  twenty- 
two  dollars'  worth  of  coal  on  Red  Cross  Day.) 
"  Besides,"  he  said,  "  1  asked  every  man  to  give — 
the  men  workin'  on  the  outside.  I  proved  1 
wasn't  no  German." 

He  stopped  a  minute  and  went  on.  "I'm 
goin'  to  git  in  this  fight  yet.  They  ben  showin' 
pitchers  uv  the  Kaiser  in  this  town  and  I  seen  'em. 
The  Kaiser's  pitcher  gtts  in  my  blood.  Hit 
makes  me  so  mad  1  throw  the  coal  plum  over  the 
cars.  The  Kaiser  and  his  gineration  are  goin' 
to  be  killed  out." 

At  Te  Jay  one  of  the  big  mining  camps,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  is  located.  The  hills  are 
all  around,  and  the  little  houses  at  the  foot  of 
them  are  well  built  and  well  cared  for.  The  Com- 
missary is  a  real  department  store  and  is  managed 
like  one.  The  Balkan  Mine  at  Te  Jay  won  the 
silk  flag  in  Bell  County  for  its  contribution  of 
twenty-one  hundred  dollars. 

John  R,  Prater,  one  of  the  men  who  won  a 
medal,  explained  his  motive. 

"  We'd  never  done  much  fer  the  war  down  here, 
an'  we  wanted  to  help  the  Gov  "ment,  I  *m  a  little 
old  to  fight,  but  I  ain't  no  better  than  them  as  is 
gone,  and  when  my  turn  comes,  I'll  go." 

John  S.  White,  financial  secretary  of  Local 
Union  3^23,  worked  day  and  night  for  the  drive. 

"  I  told  'em."  said  White,  "that  if  they  think 
it's  nice  to  work  eiyht  hours  and  go  home,  they 
ou^^ht  to  think  of  the  fellows  who  can't.  Us 
miners  are  at  the  botliim  of  the  war.  We  feel 
proud  of  our  task  and  we  are  going  to  take  out 
the  coal  as  long  as  the  country  needs  it." 


The  Long  Vigil 

By  Thomas  T.  Topping 


Illustrated  by  PAUL  MEYLAN 


OUT  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  have  come  many  stories-  -not  only  of  bravery  and  stlf-sacrtfice, 
but  of  noble  vengeance,  all  shozeing  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian  people.  "  The  Long  Figil"  is  a  true  tale. 
It  is  one  of  thousands  which,  for  years  to  come,  will  give  readers  a  thrill  of  indignation  and  horror.  The 
Story  is  told  by  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Topping,  u-ho  zvas  private  secretary  to  Brand  H'hitlock,  the  American 
Minister  to  Belgium.  Mr.  Topping's  duties  took  him  to  many  parts  of  Belgium  and  gave  him  a  full  op- 
portunity to  '.fitness  the  German  brutality  to  the  unforlunaU  Belgians. 


CJVAIN  was  burning.  The  sinister  glare 
of  its  ever-mounting  flames  lighted  up  the 
Chaussee  de  Tervueren  and  guided  the 
procession  .of  desolation  that  was  staggering  out 
of  the  doomed  city.  The  date  was  August  25, 
1914. 

This  exodus  of  despair  seemed  to  have  no  de- 
termined destination  but  plodded  wearily  ali>ng 
toward  the  west.  For  somewhere  in  the  west 
there  was  freedom,  there  was  help.  Death  or 
slavery  lurked  behind  but  in  the  west  there  were 
life  and  liberty.  Thus  from  time  immemorial  in 
hours  of  stress,  suflfering.  and  pain,  unfortunates 
have  looked  to  the  west  for  relief. 

In  that  caravan  of  misery  walked  a  young 
woman.  Her  step,  which  once  had  been  light 
and  gay,  was  now  dragging  and  painful.  The 
slow  progress  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  mothers 
bearing  their  babies  in  arms  was  too  rapid  for  the 
numbed  brain  that  refused  to  propel  her  vigorous 
limbs,  and  she  fell  steadil>'  behind.  Finally 
she  stopped,  hesitated,  stumbled  to  the  roadside, 
and  sank  down  disconsolately  on  a  milestone  the 
arrow  of  which  bore  the  inscription:  "Louvain 
7  Kil." 

For  long  hours  she  remained  there  as  if  fasci- 
nated by  the  horror  of  the  sight,  heeding  not  the 
rattle  of  the  machine  guns  which  mowed  down  the 
peaceful  civilian  jMipulation  <)f  Louvain  or  the 
distant  rumble  of  the  artillery  which  was  smash- 
ing its  way  across  the  D>le over  the  bodies  of  the 
brave  Helgian  soldiers.  She  gave  not  a  glance 
to  the  ever-passing  throng  on  the  road,  but  gazed 
steadfastly  ahead  at  the  p>rc  on  which  hundreds 
of  peace-loving  men.  helpless  women,  and  feeble 
children  were  being  .sacrificed  to  the  .Moloch  of 
war  that  Germany  might  rule  Ahcr  allcs. 

For  it  was  another  .scene  that  her  eyes  were 
lofiking  upon  then.     Through  the  barrier  of  fire 


that  separated  her  from  her  home  she  saw  another 
tragedy  which,  although  enacted  on  the  previous 
evening,  seemed  distant  and  unreal. 

Rosa  was  the  eldest  of  a  middle-class  Belgian 
family  of  t;iree — two  girls  and  one  boy.     Their 

little  house  on  the  Rue  de ,  a  street  leading 

into  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  was  coiy,  cheerful, 
and  clean.  Flowers  bloomed  in  the  garden  and 
wisteria  vines  hung  over  the  walls.  The  father 
earned  a  comfortable  living  by  his  trade  as  a 
gunsmith,  the  two  younger  children  attended 
school;  while  Rosa,  who  was  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  helped  a  feeble  mother  to  care  for 
the  little  home. 

Then  came  the  Germans.  For  three  days 
"order  reigned  in  Louvain."  The  population 
remained  indoors  and  glared  at  the  invaders 
from  behind  closed  shutters.  Then  occurred  the 
battle  near  Tirlemont,  the  German's  temporary 
setback,  the  disorderly  retreat  of  two  or  more 
companies  which  entered  Louvain  in  a  state  of 
panic,  firing  as  they  ran. 

immediately,  the  Germans,  in  the  agony  of 
fear  that  seemed  to  characterize  them  during 
those  early  days  in  Belgium,  overran  the  Rue  de 
la  Station  and  other  adjoining  streets,  shooting 
at  random,  breaking  into  houses,  wantonly 
murdering,  pillaging,  sacking,  burning.  "Some- 
one has  fired,"  they  would  cry,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  condone  their  own  cowardice. 

On  the  night  of  August  24th,  to  the  angry  shouts 
of  ".Mann  hat  gcschossen."  a  squad  of  drunken 
German  soldiers,  led  by  a  huge  brute  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  non-commissioned  ofTicer,  invaded 
the  house  of  the  gunsmith. 

Kneeling  in  the  parlor,  the  family  was  respond- 
ing to  the  evening  prayers  read  by  the  mother. 
The  firing  in  the  streets  was  terrific  and  houses 
were  burning  all  around. 
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Suddenly  the  doors  were  battered  in;  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  room.  "  Hands  up!"  they 
shouted.    The  mother  fainted. 

A  quick  ransacking  of  the  house,  the  discovery 
of  the  gunsmith's  workshop  which  resembled  a 
miniature    arsenal— revolvers    lying    all    about 
awaitinf^  repairs,  ubsiilete  arms,  weapons  of  all 
sorts — and  the  doom  of  the  household  was  sealed. 
Angrily  shoutini:  orders  to  his  soldiers.  Semeant 
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as  the  other  shots  had  been  fired  by  the  soldiers 
as  they  were  backing  away  from  their  victims 
and  out  of  the  garden,  none  had  struck  her. 

She  knelt  by  the  body  of  her  mother,  her  thin 
little  skirt  wet  with  the  blood  that  soaked  into 
the  moist  earth,  and  she  prayed  God  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  that  had  been  so  violently  snatched 
fnim  those  rapidly  stttTentng  bodies. 
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Then  arising,  she  lifted  her  uninjured  arm  high 
above  her  head  and  stood  there  crying  to  heaven 
for  vengeance. 

Nimbly  scaling  the  garden  gate,  keeping  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  at  times  hiding  in 
doorways  to  escape  the  bullets  that  were  flying 
in  the  streets,  she  made  her  way  to  the  Porte  de 
Tervueren.  out  into  the  country,  and  joined  the 
exodus  of  homeless  that  was  wending  its  way 
toward  the  west. 

And  such  was  the  picture  Rose  was  looking  at, 
through  unseeing  eyes,  while  sitting  on  that  mile- 
stone all  that  long  night. 

Day  was  just  breaking  behind  the  curtain  of 
fire  that  surrounded  Louvain  when  she  fmally 
arose,  turned,  and  slowly,  without  once  looking 
back,  joined  the  now  rapidly  decreasing  procession 
and  went  on  toward  the  west. 

The  lights  were  bright  in  the  X Hotel  on 

the  night  of  September  25,  1915,  and  the  crowd 
that  filled  the  huge  cafe  was  chatting  gaily  and 
noisily.  The  Belgians  had  long  since  ceased  to 
frequent  the  place,  for  the  Germans  had  adopted 
it  as  the  scene  for  displaying  their  guzzling 
achievements  and  for  satisfying  their  Gargantuan 
appetites.  And  Germans  and  Belgians  did  not 
meet. 

But  to-night  the  latter  were  there  in  force  and 
formed  more  than  half  of  the  assembled  populace. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  oppressors  of  their 
country  was  even  more  distant  than  usual — if 
that  were  possible — but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
note  of  enthusiasm  and  cheer  in  their  conversation 
that  had  been  lacking  since  that  day  in  August, 


of  the  previous  year,  when  the  colossal  German 
army  had  swooped  down  upon  their  beloved 
capital. 

Two  days  before,  the  English  had  hit  the  Ger- 
man lines  at  Loos  and  the  French  had  struck  in 
Champagne.  And  all  through  the  night  long 
trains  had  stood  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Schaer- 
beck,  Etterbeck,  and  in  the  Luxemburg  station 
to  replenish  their  stores  of  water  and  coal  before 
proceeding  to  Germany.  And  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  vigorous  cleaners,  sweepers,  and  wash- 
women, a  trail  of  blood  had  been  left  behind  them 
that  could  not  be  eradicated,  ilu^^e  automobiles 
had  whirled  through  the  city  from  nightfall  until 
daybreak^the  Germans  never  allowed  their 
wounded  to  come  through  Brussels  in  the  daytime 
if  it  could  be  avoided— and  all  had  stopped  before 
the  improvised  hospitals  that  the  occupants  had 
established  in  the  Palace  of  the  King,  the  Military 
School,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  numerous  other 
public  buildings. 

Hope  ran  high  in  the  breasts  of  the  Belgians, 
for  despite  absolute  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
efficientlv  censored  press,  news  had  filtered  in 
from  Holland— news  always  filtered  in  from 
Holland  somehow — that  the  long-promised,  great 
Allied  offensive  was  on.  Thus  the  Belgians  drank 
their  beer;  and  their  conversation,  which  had  been 
subdued  for  so  lonj;.  was  now  high-pitched  and 
loud.  They  spoke  of  everything  hut  the  offensive, 
and  the  clumsy  German  ^pics  who  sat  at  nearby 
tables  could  find  no  pretext  for  arresting  them. 

"My  uncle  William  is  very  ill  to-night."  said  a 
bearded  little  Walloon  in  a  mournful  lone  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  at  the 
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nounced  a  well-groomed  young  man  who  resem- 
bled more  a  bank  clerk  than  a  pork  butcher. 

"I  think  I  shall  wait  a  little  before  i  buy." 
responded  the  prospective  purchaser,  "the  price 
is  sure  to  drop." 

Such  is  the  lack  of  humor  in  the  German  charac- 
ter that  the  sneaking  spies  or  rotund  officers  in 
the  vicinity  failed  cnmpletely  to  see  in  the 
above  remarks  any  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
Kaiser  or  to  the  killing  of  countless  German 
soldiers. 

At  a  table  in  a  corner  of  this  hotel  sat  a  frail 
little  girl.     She  was  barely  seventeen  years  old, 
and  very  different  from  the  other  women,  who 
o^ed  German  officers  or  sat  at  tables  drinking 
with  them.      There  was  no  muf-e  on  her  lips,  and 
her  pale  complexion  was  not  artificially  flushed 
by  a  coat  of  paint.    No  black  pencil  had  been 
needed  to  enhance  the  dark- 
ness of    her   beautiful    long 
eyebrows.     She    sat    there 
looking  at  no  one,  her  eyes 
hardly  wavering  from  the  en- 
trance to  thecafe.  Shcplaycd 
nervously  with  a  spoon  in  a 
cup  that  had  long  since  been 
emptied  of  its  contents  and 
her  face  bore  a  l(K)k  of  intense 
sadness. 

Herpedigreewas  unknown. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling specimens  that  fre- 
quented that  world-renowned 
hotel.  The  girl  had  first  ap- 
peared at  the  cafe  about  a 
year  before.  Since  then  she 
had  been  a  nightly  customer. 
Promptly  at  the  stroke  of 
eight  she  would  take  up  her 
place  at  one  of  the  four  tables 
which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  main  entrance.  She 
would  order  a  cup  of  coffee, 
sip  it  leisurely,  and  remain 
at  her  pivint  of  vantage  until 
closing  time.  She  never  spoke 
to  any  one. 

Numerous /(-Wiirfif/s  fnon-  — i.  ,j^ 

commissioned  I  iflicersL  proud  ■■  Finally    .    .    . 

of  the  Iron  Crosses  thai  hung  diiconsolatdy  ot 

ontheirchests.  hadattempted 
to  engage  her  in   conversa- 
tion, in  that  gentle  way   feltl-^-clu-ls   have  of  ad- 
dressing the  world-at-large  in  general,  and  unac- 
companied  women    in    particular,  but   she  had 
scorned  their  advances  with  a  disdainful  stare. 

I  laughtv  captains  by  the  score,  after  scribbling 
an  invitation  on  their  cards,  had  asked  the  waiter 


to  take  them  to  the  lonely  girl ;  but  the  pasteboards 
were  invariably  returned  with  a  Htde  notation 
on  the  back,  the  Belgian  equivalent  for  "Nothing 
doing."  One  of  the  officers,  more  enterprising 
than  the  rest  and  somewhat  the  worse  for  beer, 
had  attempted  to  force  his  attentions  upon  her; 
but  she  had  calmly  appealed  to  the  manager  and 
the  polil^eis  had  been  called  in  to  expel  the 
bibulous  captain. 

It  was  common  talk  in  the  cafe  that  she  was 
looking  for  a  tall,  red-headed  German  officer, 
with  a  tooth-brush  moustache  and  a  scar  on  the 
left  side  of  his  face.  A  friend  of  hers  said  she  had 
known  him  in  Louvain  before  the  war.  He  was 
a  non-commissioned  officer  then  but  he  may  have 
been  promoted  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  a  good 
many  red-headed  (officers  in  the  German  army 
but  with  each  month  of  cam- 
paigning their  number  de- 
creased— not  the  red-headed 
ones  in  particular  but  Ger- 
man officers  in  general.  But 
if  red-headed  officers  were  re- 
latively plentiful,  red-headed 
officers  with  stubby  mous- 
taches and  scars  extending 
from  temple  to  chin  on  the 
left  sides  of  their  faces  were 
not  quite  so  common. 

She  worked  in  a  lace  shop, 
and  earned  about  six  francs  a 
day.  one  of  which  she  spent 
every  night  for  her  coffee. 
At  first  she  insisted  on  giving 
the  waiter  the  change  in  re- 
turn for  the  little  service 
rendered  her  in  reporting  all 
cases  of  red-headed,  stubby- 
moustached,  scar-faced  offi- 
cers that  came  in,  but  he 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
her  to  keep  the  few  zinc 
pieces  that  were  due  to  her 
out  of  her  franc  after  she  had 
paid  for  her  coffee. 

Night  after  night,  with  a 
desperate  regularity,  she  was 
ihr  iiiiik  J,)1lh            al\va\  s    at    her  accustomed 
u   mili-sUw"  place  in  the  X Hotel- 

patient,  silent,  apparently 
obliviousof  her  surroundings. 
Hut.  aside  fmm  a  few  Germans  in  search  of 
conviviality,  no  one  ever  spoke  to  her.  The 
Belgians  looked  upon  her  with  loathing  for,  on  a 
few  (Kcasions.  she  had  been  observed  conversing 
with  German  officers,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient 
reason  for  social  ostracism,  even  in  that  world 
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"  She  sal  there  night  after  nifbt,  her  sad  Jace  iUumined  ftv  a  hidden  pur- 
pose, from  the  aaomplisbmeni  oj  wbieb  no  humiliation  eoiild  deler  her  " 


which  congregated  in  the  cafe  of  the  X Hotel. 

Her  quiet  behavior,  her  aloofness  and  general 
demeanor  had  caused  her  to  be  refjarded  as  a 
spy  by  her  compatriots. 

The  girl  endured  the  scorn  of  her  country- 
men without  flinching.  With  unruffled  pa- 
tience she  sat  there  night  after  night,  her  sad 
face  illumined  by  a  hidden  purpose,  from  the 
accomplishment  of  which  no  humiliation  could 
deter  her. 

One  morning  iho  German  police  were  called 
to  a  hotel  of  quesliimaMe  reputation  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  railroad  •itatinn.  A  German  officer  had 
been  found  dead  in  one  of  the  nK)ms. 

As  the  b(jd>  wa^  being  hoisted  inlo  the  automo- 
bile, one  could  see  that  the  deceased  had  been  a 
huge  man;  a  part  of  the  head  which  protruded 
from  under  a  blanket  revealed  a  shock  of  red  hair. 


The  landlady  said  that  he  had  a  scar  on  the  left 
side  of  his  face.  Accompanied  by  a  young 
woman,  he  had  rented  a  rcwm  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  previous  evening.  His  military 
papers,  of  which  he  appeared  very  proud — having 
evidently  been  recently  promoted — read  Lieu- 
tenant Von  lloerffer. 

The  maid  had  found  the  bod\'  early  that  morn- 
ing. A  tumbler  half  filled  with  white  wine,  near 
an  empty  bottle,  contained  a  strong  solution  of 
chloral.  A  long  steel  hat  pin  was  planted  clear 
through  the  heart.  The  young  woman  had  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  hatless  body  of  a  girl 
was  picked  up  in  the  Vilvorde  Canal.  It  was 
never  identified. 

The  table  in  the  corner  of  the  cafe  at  the 
X Hotel  has  been  vacant  ever  since. 


Thanks 

From 

France's 

Premier 


Cfnrurs    CUmincfau — authur,    editor,   states- 
man— one  of  ike  out-standing  figures  of  t/ietaar 

FRANCE  will  never  be  able  to  express  to  America  what  the  coming  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  meant  to  her. 
The  Red  Cniss  has  already  accomplished  a  most  admirable  errand  of  mercy  in 
dressing  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors.  This  war  is  a  war  of  nations.  The 
armies  alone  are  not  to  fight.  War  is  not  concentrated  in  the  trenches;  it  is  fought  also 
behind  the  lines.  It  is  a  battle  where  the  spirit  of  the  civilian  population,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  army,  is  at  stake. 

The  American  Red  Cross  organization  has  made  it  magnificently  clear  to  France 
what  serious  and  productive  efforts  America  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

You  Americans  have  not  come  over  here  with  the  intention  of  claiming  credit,  but  in  an 
unselfish  spirit,  without  asking  for  anything  except  permission  to  help  lis. 

The  work  >ou  arc  doing  has  brought  you  very  close  to  our  woundetl  men,  to  the  sick 
and  destitute  pei>p!e  of  France,  as  well  as  to  our  little  children.     It  has  gaincii  you  their  love. 

^'ou  have  placet!  America's  experience  at  the  service  of  our  own  experience;  you  have 
given  us  your  medical  support  to  aid  us  in  alleviating  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  war.  You 
have  been  hu>iness-like  as  well  as  friendly,  and  our  gratitude  is  unbounded. 

I  hi'  pri'senl  slruggio  is  an  ordt-ai  for  all  of  us  and  the  aid  that  the  Red  Cross  has  given 
Francf  is  invaluable  to  us.  because  it  shows  America's  true  spirit  which,  more  than  ever, 
is  united  III  the  spiril  ol  France,  and  .nives  us  the  assurance  ihal  vi.u  will  be  with  us  to  h(rfd 
to  tlie  end. 

CiKORf.irS   CLf:MRNCEAU, 

Pr<miiT,  Minister  of  War. 


"The  Tiger"  of  France 

By  Paul  Louis  Hervier 

PAUL  LOUIS  HERVIER  is  a  distinguished  and  ahle  young  French  author,  a  'writer  for  the  leading 
magazines.  He  has  travelled  extensively  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  Germany  and  her  leaders; 
end,  since  our  entrance  into  the  ivar,  be  has  lived  much  among  Americans  in  France.  Mr.  Hervier  is  at 
present  working  in  ccmjuncfion  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Super- 
Huns,"  "  The  Two  fVilliams,"  and  "  The  American  Volunteers,"  which  is  his  most  recent  work. 


NOT  long  ago  I  heard  a  Frenchman  say 
that  France  had  been  saved  three  times 
during  this  war,  and  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  were  three  great  names  which 
would  go  down  forever  in  history — these  are  the 
Marne,  Verdun,  and  Clemenceau. 

This  is  a  slight  indication  of  the  popularity  of 
M.  Clemenceau  in  France  towJay. 

Georges  Clemenceau's  father  was  a  doctor  at 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds  in  the  Department  of 
Vendee.  Like  father,  like  son.  The  doctor 
was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,  but  a 
vigorous  enemy  of  the  Empire.  He  inculcated 
early  in  his  son  a  hatred  for  a  -regimewhich  would 
weaken  France.  So  young  Georges,  who  was 
studying  at  Nantes,  became  a  radical  Republican. 
During  the  summer  months  the  future  Prime 
Minister  spent  his  holidays  with  his  father  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  country.  He  canoed 
on  the  calm  waters  of  the  river,  fished  in  the  little 
pond  by  the  mill,  and  mixed  with  the  simple 
peasants,  whose  ancient  beliefs,  peopled  with 
songs  and  stories,  gave  a  light  turn  to  his  some- 
what serious  mind.  This  serious  mind,  however, 
early  formed  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence. 

Most  people  have  forgotten  that  George^ 
Clemenceau  spent  two  years  in  America.  One 
day,  taking  his  courage  in  his  hands,  he  asked 
his  father's  permission  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
This  having  been  granted,  a  month  later  the  young 
man  arrived  in  New  York  where  he  took  a  position 
as  librarian,  which  he  held  for  several  months. 

Unfortunately  his  father  neglected  to  send  him 
remittances  and  he  had  to  change  his  manner  of 
living.  So  he  sought  and  found  a  position  as.  ■ 
professor  of  French  in  a  school  for  young  ladies  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  school  mistress 
was  essentially  a  practical  person  and.  upon 
learning  that  her  French  professor  was  no  mean 
horseman,  she  decided  to  make  double  use  of 
him;  she  had  him  accompany  the  girls  on  their 
horseback  rides  across  country.  Imagine  the 
future  Premier  of  France  galloping  along,  in  the 


midst  of  the  smiling  country,  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  beautiful  young  girls,  giving  them  French 
lessons  in  the  open  air! 

After  two  years  of  this  life  he  returned  to 
France.  Mouilleron-en-Pareds  offered  no  re- 
sources to  his  ambitious  soul,  so  he  went  to  Paris 
to  study  medicine.  It  was  the  time  of  the  true 
Latin  Quarter.  He  worked  hard,  yet  his  life 
was  full  of  intellectual  disturbances.  He  fre- 
quented the  cafes  and  the  wine-shops,  not  to 
drink,  like  some  of  his  comrades,  but  to  follow  the 
thoughts  of  the  youth  of  the  day.  His  entry 
into  politics  dates  from  this  moment. 

Radical  newspapers  -were  even  then  bdng 
published  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The  students 
had  large  generous  ideas,  and  they  expressed 
them  with  unrestrained  force,  vehemence,  and 
passion.  Clemenceau,  with  Jules  Ferry  and  Jules 
Meline,  edited  a  little  journal  entitled  Le  Travail 
(Work).  This  led  him  into  many  new  avenues. 
But  first  of  all  it  led  him  to  the  Probationary 
Court,  and  then  to  the  prison  at  Mazas.  They 
tell  a  story  of  how  the  patrol  wagon,  in  which 
he  made  the  journey  from  the  court  to  the  prison 
(aptly  christened  by  the  French  the  "salad- 
bowl"),  was  crowded  and  Georges  Clemenceau 
made  the  journey  seated  in  the  lap  of  a  murderer. 

On  the  4th  of  the  folliiwing  September,  he  was 
asked  to  become  Mayor  of  .Mimtmartre.  The 
offer  was  t<K)  alluring  for  him  ti»  refuse,  i  le  was 
full  of  zeal  and  mi)ment<ius  quosliims  SiMjn  arose. 
France  was  in  danger.  Thf  Ciorman  attack  of 
1870  was  (in.  It  was  war.  famine,  and  thelerrors 
and  horrors  of  the  Siejie,  M«in  followed  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  Oimnuine.  The  (lenerals  Le- 
comie  and  Clement  Tlioma-^  were  assassinated 
by  fanatics  and  the  voiini;  .\la_\r.r  spent  many 
anxious  days.  M,  Clemenceau  says  about  that 
bloody  affair: 

■'They  accused  me  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  the  Generals— a  deliberate  false- 
hood. Ihis  is  what  really  happened.  Two 
hundred  prisoners,  whom  I  had  to  ptatsclveis^- 
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popular  fury,  were  confined  in  the  fown-hall  the 
day  of  the  murder  of  the  Generals.  I  could  know 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  outside.  I  heard 
in  a  neighboring  square  gay  music  accompanying 
the  tramp  of  marching  troops.  I  believed  that 
General  Thomas  was  safely  out  of  France  and 
I  knew  that  General  Lecomte  was  a  prisoner  at 
Chateaurouge,  but  under  the  care  of  brave  and 
■  determined  men.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  captain  came  running  up  and  lold  me  that 
the  two  Generals  had  been  led  to  a  neighboring 
house  and  were  tn  great  and  imminent  danger. 
My  duty  was  lo  rush  to  their  assistance;  but  who 
would  take  care  of  my  prisoners!  There  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  oflice  one  of  my  young  friends. 
a  student ;  to  him  I  delegated  my  powers  and  made 
him  per  interim  Mayor  of  Montmartre  and  hurried 
out,  followed  by  the  captain.  However,  some 
one  stopped  mc  and  said:  'There  is  no  need  of 
going  any  further.  Vou  are  too  late.  All  is 
done.'  Around  me  I  saw  looks  of  hatred,  I 
heard  curses  and  angry  cries,  and  I  heard  shouts 
of  'Treason!  Treason!'  They  believed  that 
1  was  folliiwing  the  bl(Kidy  policy  of  M.  Thiers. 
I  was  carried  along,  buffeted  by  the  crowd, 
threatened  with  lists  and  revolvers,  and  it  took 
me  an  hour  to  retrace  my  ten-minute  walk  from 
the  Mairie." 


Since  that  time  M.  Clemenceau  has  never 
passed  a  single  year  out  of  politics.  He  has 
been  in  turn  Councillor-General  and  Municipal 
Councillor  of  Paris.  Later  He  became  Deputy 
for  the  Department  of  Seine,  and  Senator  for  the 
Department  of  Var,  and  from  time  to  time  he  has 
edited  political  papers  such  as  La  Justice  (Justice), 
L'Aurore  (Dawn),  and  L'Homme  Libre  (The  Free 
Man).  An  anecdote,  which  shows  clearly  M. 
Clemenceau's  doggedness  of  purpose,  is  con- 
nected with  this  last  named  paper,  L'Homme 
Libre.  'The  paper  was  founded  a  little  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  When  the  censor- 
ship was  installed  they  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  and  omit  certain  fier>'  articles.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  do  otherwise,  M.  Clemenceau  re- 
gretfully  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  cut  them 
out;  but  the  next  day  he  changed  the  title  of  the 
paper  and  it  became  L'Homme  Enchaini  (The 
Man  in  Irons)  instead  of  L'Homme  Libre  (The 
Free  Man). 

The  day  on  which  .M.  Clemenceau  was  elected 
Prime  Minister  the  paper,  to  show  that  full  liberty 
was  now  in  order,  appeared  once  more  under 
its  former  title  of  L'Homme  Libre. 

M.  Clemenceau,  either  in  the  Cbambre  des 
Deputes  or  the  Sertat,  has  always  had  one  spec- 
ialty,   that    of    upsetting    ministries.     He   has 
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The  soldiers  are  very  close  to  M.  Clemencran's  heart.     AnylkiKg  pertaimng,  lo 
Ihem  moves  him  deeply.    He  has  fone  to  Alsace,  in  ibis  pidure.  au-ay  to  the  cast 


frequently  been  dubbed  "The  Destmyer."  but 
this  has  been  changed,  on  account  of  his  quickness 
of  action  and  his  constant  sharp  attacks,  to  "  Le 
Tigre"  (The  Tiger).  Mention  "the  Tiger"  to  any 
Frenchman  you  may  meet,  and  he  will  know 
instantly  whom  you  mean  and  reply,  without 
even  using  the  title  of  Monsieur,  "Ah!  yes, 
Climenceau." 

In  1879  he  began  by  overthrowing  the  Ministry 
of  M.  Marctre.  In  1881  came  the  turn  of  M. 
Ferry's  cabinet.  In  t882  that  of  Gambetta. 
after  only  two  months  of  existence;  and  then  he 
overthrew  successively  M,  de  Freycinet.  M. 
Ferry,  M.  Brisson,  once  more  M.  de  Freycinet, 
M.  Goblet,  and  others.  Recently  he  overthrew 
the  cabinet  of  ,\1,  Ribot  by  arousing  public  senti- 
ment about  the  treason  of  Bolo  Pasha  and  his 
associates. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  not  finiy  a  statesman,  but 
he  is  also  a  true  man  of  letters.  He  has  written 
" Le  Grand  Pan"  ("The  Great  Pan")  and  " Ati 
Fied dii Sinai"  ("At  the  Foot  of  Sinai").  As  a 
dramatist  he  has  written  and  produced  "  Le  FoUe 
du  Bonbeiir"  ("The  Veil  of  Happiness"). 

As  envoy  he  has  visited  the  Argentine  Republic. 
As  a  collector  he  possesses  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  Japanese  ceramics  in  the  world, 
comprising  almost  i,i(x)  different  pieces.     As  a 


duellist  M,  Clemenceau  has  no  mean  reputation. 
He  fought  with  the  journalist  Paul  Foucher;  with 
the  General  Poussergues.  whose  leg  he  broke 
with  one  shot;  with  M.  Maurel,  former  Deputy 
of  the  Department  of  Var,  whom  he  wounded 
with  a  sabre  thrust  in  the  chest:  and  last,  with 
the  great  patriot  Paul  Deroulede. 

As  a  humorist  he  has  few  equals  in  France. 
They  tell  a  story  which  I  find  typical.  .M.  Cle- 
menceau was  always  very  friendly  with  King 
Edward  VII  of  England.  Once  in  London.  1 
think  in  the  year  1908,  M.  Clemenceau  dined 
with  the  King;  the  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  were  the  principal  topic  of  the 
conversation. 

"And  yet  William  II  is  your  cousin.  Sir,"  said 
Clemenceau. 

"Yes."  said  the  King,  "cousin  to  the  third 
degree." 

■'  Below  zero,  doubtless,"  answered  M.  Clemen- 
ceau. And  the  King  and  all  present  burst  out 
laughing. 

One  da\-  before  the  war,  when  he  was  President 
of  Council,  he  received  a  high  officer  of  artillery. 
After  a  short  conversation,  M.  Clemenceau  said: 

"  You  have  not  much  military  experience;  your 
place  should  be  in  civil  life  and  not  in  the  Army." 

The  officer,  foreseeing  a  safe  and  easy  berth. 
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waxed  confidential:  "[  believe  you  are  right, 
Monsieur  le  President,"  he  said,  "Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  I  was  yet  a  lieutenant,  they  offered  me 
a  Sous- Prefect ureship  and  frankly  I  would  hke 
to  stay  in  Paris.  I  should  like  to  be  a  Councillor 
of  State." 

"Don't  ynu  want  my  watch?"  replied  the 
President,  ctildiy. 

While  traveling  in  foreign  countries  he  visited 
a  French  embassy. 

"What  will  you  have  fi»r  your  breakfast. 
Monsieur  le  President?"'  said  his  host,  the  French 
ambassador. 

"Some  tea." 

"At  what  hour  do  you  want  it  served?  " 

"Five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  servants,  who  were  listening,  could  not 
help  manifesting  slight  chagrin.  M.  Clemenceau 
was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  said :  "  Let 
no  one  trouble  himself.  My  valet  will  see 
that  1  get  wliat  1  ask  for  at  the  above  hour.  I 
always  bring  with  me  cooking  utensils  and  a  little 
stove."  And  indeed,  during  his  entire  stay  in 
the  embassy.  M.  Clemenceau  had  his  tea  in 
his  room  at  five  in  the  morning. 

There  is  a  French  proverb  of  which  "the  Tiger" 
is  very  fond  and  which  applies  to  himself:  "If 
yoii  want  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself." 

In  1912  iM.  Clemenceau  had  to  undergo  a  sur- 
gical operation,  and  great  was  the  surprise  in 
political  circles  when  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  for  as  a 
young  radical  he  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
cleric  party.  The  day  before  his  entrance  into 
the  hospital,  M.  Clemenceau  said  to  his  secretary: 

"I  wish  to  remain  unknown;  1  will  call  my- 
self for  the  time  being  Charles  Durand,  and  you 
will  go  by  the  name  of  Ernest." 

The  day  after  the  operation  his  secretary  went 
to  the  hospital: 

"How  is  M.  Charles  Durand  to-day?" 

"M.  Charies  Durand?"  replied  the  Mother 
Superior.    "We  have  no  patient  by  that  name." 

Ernest,  or  rather  the  pseudo  Ernest,  became 
insistent.  He  was  certain  that  in  the  hospital 
there  was  a  patient  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Durand.  He  outlined  the  case  and  described  the 
man. 

"Ah!"  said  the  nun.  "you  are  talking  about 
M.  Clemenceau!" 

"Well.  Sister,  since  \(iu  call  him  by  his  righl 
name,  please  ask  him  if  he  will  see  M.  Ernest?" 

The  sister  was  nut  long  in  returning.  ".\1. 
C-Iemenceau  says  thai  he  kniiw;  no  one  by  iht- 
name  of  Fmest." 

l!rnest  insisteil  in  vain:  .\1.  Clemenceau  knew 
no  lirnesl  and  did  not  want  to  know  him.  He 
repeated  this  emphatically  to  the  nun:    "This 


is  some  practical  joker,"  said  he.    "  I  have  in  my 

personnel  no  one  by  this  name." 

The  operation  had  been  entirely  successful 
and  M.  Clemenceau,  being  in  good  humor,  wanted 
to  amuse  himself.  So.  when  his  secretary  came 
to  his  bed,  he  received  him  as  follows: 

"Ah!  at  last,  it  is  yon  my  good  friend.  Where 
did  you  get  that  wild  idea  of  hiding  yourself 
behind  this  silly  name  of  Ernest?" 

A  prefect,  recently  elected,  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  M.  Clemenceau.  Said  he:  "Are  you 
satisfied?"    "  Entirely,"  replied  the  prefect. 

"The  country  where  you  are  is  very  beautiful; 
they  tell  me  that  they  have  wonderful  chickens 
down  there.  Be  sure  and  send  me  one,"  re- 
marked Clemenceau. 

"  [  will  do  even  better  than  that.  Monsieur  le 
President.  I  have  just  finished  writing,*  very 
important  work  on  "The  Attempts  at  Legislation 
Among  the  Inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Ftiego."  Al- 
low me  to  present  j'ou  with  the  set  piin^ed  on 
special  paper."  .   '• 

The  conversation  continued  for  several  mo- 
ments; then  the  prefect  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
M.  Clemenceau  accompanied  him  to  the  door 
and.  tapping  him  smilingly  on  the  back,  said: 
"  You  know,  on  second  thought,  I  think  I  prefer 
the  chicken." 

M.  Clemenj::eau  is  very  fond  of  animals.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  had  a  dog  who  was  possessed  of 
the  wanderlust.  He  had  a  mania  for  running 
away  and  coming  back  in  a  carriage;  and  this 
extraordinary  dog  had  learnt  to  differentiate 
between  a  taxi-cab  and  a  private  carriage. 
When  he  had  gone  about  far  enough  and  was 
tired  with  his  adventures,  he  would  look  around 
him,  select  a  cab,  jump  into  it,  and  stretch  himself 
out  on  the  cushions. 

At  first  the  driver  would  attempt  to  force  him 
out.  Hard  treatment  and  blows  with  the  whip 
were  of  no  avail.  Overcome  by  curiosity  the 
coachman  would  step  down  from  the  box,  examine 
his  collar  and,  reading  the  name  and  address  of 
the  dog's  owner,  he  would  bring  him  back  to  the 
statesman's  house,  where  the  concierge,  accus- 
tomed to  such  proceedings,  would  reward  him 
generously. 

.\l.  Clemenceau  has  a  striking  countenance. 
I'hey  say  he  resembles  Bismarck  or  a  Japanese 
mask,  in  the  Pantheon  there  are  splendid 
frescoes.  (Ine  of  them,  painted  by  Joseph  Blanc, 
has  this  peculiarity;  if  one  l«k>ks  at  it  closely  one 
can  see.  in  the  midst  i>f  the  bishops  and  warriors, 
none  other  than  M.  Clemenceau,  sword  in  hand 
and  a  halo  round  his  head. 

Of  small  stature,  with  a  little  bullet-shaped 
head,  a  thick  while  moustache  and  a  skin  which 
one  would  say  was  made  of  yellow  wax,  and 
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M.  CUmcnctau  iois  nof  kesilaU  to  visit  Ibe  front  line  frencbes,  vxaring  a  steel  helmet. 
In  this  pidure   he  is  at  the  front  in  the  Somme  region — near  Hardecourt-aux-hois 


which  makes  his  eyes  shine  by  contrast.  M.  CI6- 
menceau  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  of  dogged 
purpose  and  deep-rooted  cynicism.  He  said  one 
day  to  a  youn^  man  who  was  hurt  by  the  acri- 
monious criticism  of  which  M.  Clemenceau  was 
the  object : 

"My  young  friend,  when  one  has  heard  for 
many  years  under  his  windows  the  cry  '  Demanded 
le  suicide  de  M.  CUmemeau'  (literally:  'Demand 
the  suicide  of  M.  Clemenceau!'),  there  must  be 
in  life  certain  things  which  will  leave  one  perfectly 
indifferent." 

But  the  spirit  of  "the  Titter"  is  not  always  harsh. 
He  is  lively  and  conforms  to  circumstances. 

For  instance,  they  had  just  established  in 
France  the  luxury  tax.  All  objects  which  were 
not  of  primary  necessit\-.  or  which  cost  more  than 
acertain  price,  were  to  be  taxed.  M.  Clemenceau 
was  approached  in  a  railway  station  by  a  young 
nurse  who  shfHik  a  little  tin  box  with  a  Red  Cross 
painted  on  its  side,  asking  for  money  for  her  work. 
The  Prime  Minister  put  in  a  bill. 

"Thanks,  your  Kxcellency,"  said  the  young  girl, 
who  a-cogni/ed  the  Minister. 

"  Rxccllency.  Hxcfllenc\'  .  .  ."  remarket! 
M.  (-lemenceau.  wh')  likes  simplicity,  "that  is  a 
title  of  luxury:  it  shall  be  taxed,"  and  kc  proceedetl 
to  put  another  bill  in  her  box. 


If  M.  Clemenceau  has  become  rapidly  popular, 
it  is  because  he  has  always  understood  the  obliga- 
tions attached  to  accepting  a  position  of  trust. 
He  always  endeavors  to  do  that  which  is  most 
important  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  He  has 
no  other  aim  or  desire.  At  the  front  the  French 
soldiers  adore  him  and  he  is  often  among  them. 
In  spite  of  his  age  he  visits  the  trenches  fre- 
quently and  does  not  hesitate  to  circulate  through ' 
the  first  line  trenches,  his  head  covered  by  a  steel 
helmet.  They  have  remonstrated  with  him  for 
doing  this  and  have  pleaded  with  him  not  to 
expose  himself  unnecessarily,  but  he  is  as  obsti- 
nate as  a  mule  and  continues  his  trips.  In  one 
sector  they  have  christened  a  trench  Le  Tigre. 
He  was  much  touched  on  hearing  of  it,  for  any- 
thing that  comes  from  or  pertains  to  the  soldiers 
moves  him  deeply. 

In  the  interior  of  France  they  love  this  politician 
who  has  grasped  with  a  firm  hand  the  long  tail 
of  political  treason.  Thanks  to  him  the  country 
breathes  more  freely,  and  thanks  to  him  victory 
draws  nearer  for  the  Allies. 

Later  on,  the  name  of  Clemenceau  will  be  at- 
tached inseparably  to  the  history  of  this  war  and 
to  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  the  carrying  on  of  human  progress 
and  civilization. 
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II.  Hongkong  and  Canton 


By  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Fourteenth  Division 


WHEN  you  get  as  far  away  from  home 
as  Canton,  China,  >ou  find  that  you 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  400,000,000 
Chinese.    The    country    swarms    with    people. 
As  you  walk  through  the  narrow  streets,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass;  and 
when  thechairs  bear- 
ing the  more  favored 
ones  go  round  the 
comer,     pedestrians 
have  to  crowd    up 
against  the  buildings. 
All  of  which   gives 
you  the  effect  of 
China  in  the  mass. 

At  Hongkong  you 
feel  the  pulse  of  Eng- 
land. The  hotel  is 
English;  the  rugs  on 
the  floor  came  from 
Bristol;  the  china  on 
the  table  from 
Derby,  and  the  fur- 
niture from  the  Mid- 
lands. You  are  im- 
pressed with  the 
dominating  charac- 
ter of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  when  a  few 
thousand  English- 
men and  the  Sikh 
policemen  rule  the 
city  of  Hongkong,  which  contains  450,000  Chinese. 

In  both  Hongkong  and  Canton  there  were 
many  Americans,  earnest,  enthusiastic  people 
who,  notwithstanding  the  thin  dribble  of  news 
which  came  over  the  cable,  sometimes  not  more 
than  a  few  words  a  day,  felt  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  that  affected  the  war  and  all  that 
affected  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
American  Red  Crass  organization,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  work  done  in  supplying  hospital 
materials  was  going  on  among  all  classes. 

When  the  Field  Commissioner  from  Washington 
came  along  with  the  story  of  what  the  Red  Cross 
was  doing  and  what  it  hoped  to  do.  and  why  it 
wished  to  organize  in  foreign  lands  the  Americans 


who  were  far  removed  from  the  spirit  which 

controlled  the  Red  Cross  activities,  it  Was  not 

a  difficult  task  to  get  them  together.    As  a  matter 

of  fact,  the  only  things  needed  were  the  printed 

forms,  which  the  \  leadquarters  in  Washington 

supplied,  to  start  at 

once  the  organization 

of  American  branches 

ten  thousand    miles 

from  home. 

A  meeting  was 
called  and  the  people 
enthusiastically  re- 
sponded, notwith- 
standing the  fact 
that  »m  the  same  day 
the  meeting  was 
called  an  earthquake 
shook  Hongkong  to 
its  foundation  and 
killed  1 ,000  people 
in  Swatow,  just  north 
of  Hongkong,  and  a 
great  fire  destroyed 
700  or  800  lives. 

The  hard-working 
American     Consuls- 
General    entered 
eagerly  into  the  plan, 
although  their  office 
hours  have  extended 
to  unheard  of  limits. 
.Meetingswerehcidinboth  1  longkong  and  Canton, 
which  put  these  branches  into  active  being  closely 
connected  with  the  main  inspiration  from  Wash- 
ington.    A  helpful  thing.  t<m.  was  the  attitude 
of  the  English  in  these  places— they  welcomed 
the  formation  of  these  American  chapters.     In 
Hongkong,  for  instance,  one  of  the  English  papers 
printed  an  editorial  apropos  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can  Red   Cross    meeting,    expressing   the   hope 
that  the  day  would  come  when   Hongkong,  an 
English   coIi>ny,   would    celebrate   an    American 
Red  Cross  Day.    .And  this  day  did  come  a  few 
months  later  as  a  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  War  Fund  drive. 

In  Canton,  the  fnangners  are  tew  and  far  be- 
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tween,  except  in  the  little  strip  uf  foreisti  land 
called  Shameen,  where  the  consular  offices  of 
many  nations  are  situated  in  the  h«art  of  this 
great  Chinese  population.  Amonj;  the  first 
people  whom  we  met  there  were  Dr.  W'u  Ting 
Fang  and  Admiral  Ching,  who  had  charge  »jf  the 
Chinese  Navy.  These  gentlemen  expressed  their 
fervent  wish  to  associate  themselves  as  individuals 
with  the  Canton  Branch  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wu.  a  Chinese  tiftin 
was  prepared  at  the 
Chamber  uf  Commerce 
in  Canton,  attended  by 
the  chief  mcrchant.s  of 
that  city,  and  we  were 
asked  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  t  he  (.^h  inese 
among  themselves  sent 
a  message  to  the  head 
of  the  Canton  American 
Red  Cross  Chapter, 
asking  them  to  form  an 
associate  membership 
in  which  they  could 
join,  to  show  the  in- 
terest of  the  Chinese 
not  only  in  America,  but 
in  the  work  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  doing  at 
the  front. 

When  the  drive  be- 
gan, these  (Chinese 
friends  inaugurated  a 
procession;  sampans. 
many  thousands  of 
which  line  the  river  for 
miles,  flew  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Hag.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  marchers  in  the  procession  were  Chinese, 
and  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  Association  eo<>per- 
ated  to  make  the  event  a  success.  .Many 
thousands  of  Chinese  paid  one  tael.  which  is 
equivalent  to  one  dollar,  to  become  associate 
members.  The  native  papers  were  full  of  articles 
pn  the  subject—  it  is  a  long  time  since  China 
has  seen  or  heard  so  much  about  the  United  States. 
One  magazine,  printed  in  Chinese  at  Canton, 
called  The  True  Light  Rcvieu;  edited  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Speicher.  published  an  American  Red 
Cross  Number,  devoting  the  entire  issue  to 
the  subject;  and  to  this  number  Dr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang  contributed  an  article  so  quaint  and 
characteristic  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  translated 
from  the  original  (Chinese  and  is  reproduced  here 
as  it   reveals  the  spirit  of  the  American  Red 


Cross  as  it  appeals  to  the  mind  of  this  distinguished 
statesman. 

If  wc  wish  for  individual  happiness  in  this  world, 
wo  must  think  first  about  the  happiness  of  people.     If  . 
we   secure   the   happiness   of   people,    the    individual 
happiness  is  already  in  it.    This  is  very  easy  to  under- 
siand,  and  also  is  very  dear.     .     ,     , 

For  this  reason  1  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 

movement  of  our  people  in  Canton  to  join  the  Canton 

Branch  uf  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  and  I  hope 

that  the  efforts  of  our  countrymen  will  be  so  successful 

that    the   number  of 


rv'i  lufgafr 


Tht  Bund,  in  Canlo 


Chin 


bcrs  will  reach  1 00,000, 
and  that  a  large  amount 
of  money  will  be  sul^ 
scribed  to  the  Second  Red 
Cross  War  Fund. 

The  Red  Cross  societies 
of  all  countries  in  the 
world  already  have  don^ 
so  much  in  all  sorts  of 
calamities,  that  many 
tributes  have  been  paid  in 
praise;  and  1  am  convinced 
that  the  American  Red 
Ooss,  with  its  perfect 
system,  its  deep  experi- 
ence, and  its  wide  expan- 
sion of  charity,  bears  the 
crown  among  them.  The 
development  of  its  man- 
agement and  the  efficiency 
of  its  work  arc  suggested 
most  plainly  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  .\merican  people, 
the  members  of  the  society 
number  more  than  twenty 
millions. 

Then  why.  it  may  be 
asked,  should  we  Chinese 
seek  membership  in  the 
Red  (Iruss  Suciety  uf  America?  I  answer  that  the  sor- 
r<)ws  of  mankind,  which  spring  from  this  extraordinary 
war  in  Lurope,  are  really  beyond  expression;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  the  urgent  call  of  the  Red 
Cross  on  such  an  occasion.    .    .    . 

Here  is  one  reasim  why  we  should  do  it:  America 
and  our  viountry  both  being  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we 
have  closer  commercial  relations  with  .-America  than 
with  any  other  country.  There  are  prtxjfs  enough  to 
show  what  we  owe  the  American  Government  and  its 
people  in  all  uur  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  we  will  never  forget  that  in  i(x>o.  after  the 
Koxer  troubles,  .\merica  refused  to  accept  the  indemnity 
mimey  from  our  country.  Our  education  has  been 
helped  by  people  from  that  country.  At  the  time  of 
the  flood  calamity  last  year,  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society  cabled  to  us  large  sums  of  money  with  which 
to  benefit  and  care  for  the  suffering  provinces. 

There  are  so  many  other  cases  in  which  America 
did  deeds  to  our  advantage  and  welfare,  that  we  are 
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almost  unable  to  count  them  all.  Being  in  a  position 
now  to  do  good  to  our  Allies  in  company  with  America, 
why  should  we  not  do  our  best? 

Another  reason  is  this:  A  country  cannot  stand  alone 
on  the  earth.  It  must  have  neighbors,  and  there  must 
be  proper  manners  between  them.  The  international 
friendship  between  the  governments  of  two  nations 
often  is  nal  the  international  friendship  between  their 
people.  Nevertheless,  the  intimacy  of  the  two  coun- 
tries depends  upon  the  intimacy  of  their  people,  for 
the  political  understanding  cannot  do  so  much  as  the 
pure  understanding  of  feelings. _ 

If  our  countrymen  enter  the  Canton  Branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  of  America  as  associate  members, 
and  cottperate  with  its  work,  there  will  grow  that  feel- 
ing which  will  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  countries  and  prevent  future  misunderstandings. 

A  third  reason  is  this:  The  evil  of  war  grieves  every 
man  in  the  world.  The  war  which  came  out  of  Europe 
now  is  spreading  all  over  the  globe,  so  that  humanity 
itself  seems  to  be  endangered  among  the  heaps  of  dead 
and  wounded  bodies.  At  such  a  lime  the  members  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Socitly  are  going  bravely  to 
the  battlefield  to  rescue  the  sulTering,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  beautiful  virtue  of  that  mutual  love  among  man- 
kind which  looks  like  a  bright  light  and  should  make 
s  repent  and  stop  the  war. 


A  fourth  reason  is  this:  Somebody  will  say  that  wc 
already  have  our  own  Chinese  Red  Cross  Society  with 
its  branches,  and  have  enough  to  do  in  extending  our 
own  work.  Why  should  we  help  that  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

Do  they,  who  say  this,  not  know  that  our  societies 
are  not  able  to  reach  and  help  the  wounded  across 
the  oceans,  and  that  there  are  no  boundaries,  no  racial 
tines,  in  the  works  of  charity? 

It  is  said  that  if  you  love  people,  people  will  always 
love  you;  if  you  respect  people,  they  will  respect  you. 
Therefore  we  approve  the  Red  Cross  of  America,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  the  branch  in  our  city  of  Canton 
which  our  American  friends  and  residents  have  founded, 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  them  in  their 
great  work.  To  love  others  is  to  love  yourself.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

No  one  can  tell  what  helpful,  upbuilding  things 
may  come  from  all  this  interest  of  the  Chinese 
in  our  Red  Cross  efforts;  but  surely  such  a  spirit 
is  significant  and  shows  that  even  the  coolie, 
with  but  a  few  cents  a  day,  is  anxious  to  enroll 
himself  as  a  friend  of  the  Allies  and  to  do  his  all 
as  an  individual  member  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


A  Red  Cross  Painter: 
A.  E.  Foringer 


4  LONZO  E.  FORINGER.  whose  work  is  on 
/\  the  cover  of  this  month's  number  of  the 
I  V  Magazine,  is  the  artist  who  painted  the 
famous  Red  Cross  poster,  "The  Greatest 
Mother  In  'ihe  World,"  which  made  so  deep 
an  appeal  to'the  whole  United  States  during 
the  Second  War  Fund  Campaign.  Mr.  Foringer 
has  had  curious  proofs  of  the  universality  of 
interest  created  by  the  picture.  Poems  have 
reached  him  by  the  score.  A  western  convict, 
sentenced  to  death,  made  an  impassioned  plea  to 
the  court  for  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
given  the  artist  the  idea  for  the  poster,  which  had 
come  to  him  in  a  vision.  It  was  a  gfxxl  story, 
with  only  the  slight  detriment  that  it  was  not 
true.  Somewhere  in  the  United  States  an  "A.  E, 
Foringer,  artist,  and  his  model,  who  sat  for  the 


'Greatest  Mother'."  are  touring  in  a  vaudeville 
sketch.  The  real  Mr,  Foringer,  however,  is 
working  S(jberly  at  his  easel  in  New  York  City  and 
the  genuine  model  for  Ihe  poster  is  equally  guilt- 
less of  stage  ambitions. 

Mr.  Foringer  is  a  true  American  artist,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  began  studying  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  finished  in  the  art  sclmols  of  New  York. 
While  still  a  student,  he  worked  in  the  Mowbray 
Studios,  and  later  served  forsomeycars  as  assistant 
to  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  1  le  has  done  mural  deco- 
rations for  many  Western  State  capitals  and  court 
houses,  amonn  them  the<Japilol  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Eleven  panels  by  him  ornament  the  City  Hal! 
in  Yonkers.  N.  V.,  and  ho  did  the  organ  room 
and  the  Baptistery  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Things   seen,    heard   and  felt  on  the  ambulance,  in  dugouts  and 
dressing  stations 

By  Philip  Dana  Orcutt 

T}HILIP  DAhiA  ORCUTT.  nm  of  a  Boston  author  and  publisher,  graduated  from  the  Noble  Pre- 
-*  paratory  School  this  year.  He  is  under  the  military  and  draft  age  and,  despite  all  efforts,  because 
of  bis  youth  is  unable  to  enter  the  American  Army,  although  he  has  already  been  under  shell  fire  for  four 
months  at  Verdttn  as  a  member  of  the  American  Ambulance  Corps.  iVe  print  same  hits  from  bis  per- 
sonal records,  which  are  soon  to  be  published  by  John  Lane  in  a  little  volume.  His  impressions  are  riol 
only  vivid  and  welt  told  but  have  a  singular  spirit  maturity.  Young  Orcutt,  who  is  just  now  turned 
seventeen,  has  recently  taken  his  college  entrance  examination. 


A  BATTLE  is  madti  up  of  a  number  of 
attacks,  and  a  push  consists  of  a  nun.bcr 
of  battles.  Consequently,  each  attack  is 
most  imp<nlant  as  it  is  one  of  the  sinj-le  stones 
out  of  which  the  wall  of  the  push  is  constructed. 

The  taking  of  A was  a  small  attack  in  itself. 

but  it  was  a  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  was 
built  the  great  August  push  at  Verdun, 

Our  section  rolled  into  a  town  about  four  miles 

from  A- ■  three  days  before  the  attack  proper 

was  scheduled  to  begin.  We  established  our 
headquarters  there,  and  our  relay-station  and 
paste  de  secours  in  the  Hesse  Forest,  the  latter 
just  behind  the  third-line  trenches. 

In  the  Champagne  push  the  year  before,  the 
French  had  not  had  nearly  enough  artitler>' 
support,  and  it  had  cost  them  many  lives.  It  is 
something  one  hears  spoken  of  rarel> ,  '\'o  avoid 
a  repetition  of  this  disaster  they  had  massed  for 
this  attack  in  one  wikkI  six  thousand  guns,  varying 
in  calibre  from  the  famous  7,'s  to  several  batteries 
of  j8o's,  mounted  on  a  railroad  a  stone's  throw 
from  our  sleeping  quarters.  However,  as  we 
had  no  time  fi)r  sleep,  it  made  little  difference. 
The  75  is  about  a  three-inch  gun.  and  the  380,  a 
sixteen,  appri>ximatel\'. 

Starting  in  three  days  before  the  attack,  these 
guns  began  llring  as  stcadilv  as  they  could  without 
overheating.  \'ery  often,  in  our  front  ahri,  it  was 
impossible  to  write  because  of  the  vibration, 
Onedaw  when  we  stopped  in  the  wixkJs  to  change 
a  punctured  tire,  the  car  was  knocked  dT  the 
jack  by  the  >hoi:ks  several  times  before  we  could 
remove  the  tire,  and  at  last  we  had  to  run  in  on 
the  rim. 

Finally,  just  before  the  men  were  to  go  over 


the  top,  the  barrage  was  set  down  in  front  of  the 
trenches  and  the  men  climbed  over  the  parapet, 
and  started  walking  toward  the  enemy.  It  is 
always  possible  to  tell  the  lir  de  barrage  by  the 
sound  of  the  guns.  There  is  a  certain  regularity 
which  is  lacking  when  each  gun  is  firing  at-  in- 
dependent targets,  and  the  steady  thunder  gives 
one  the  feeling  of  a  tremendous  hammer  smashing, 
smashing  irresistibly,  each  blow  falling  true 
and  hard,  and  following  one  another  with  the 
regularity  of  the  machines  in  a  giant  factory. 

A  perfect  barrage  is  impenetrable,  with  the 
shells  falling  so  near  together  and  with  such 
short  intervals  of  time  between  that  nothing 
can  survive  it.  Tlie  only  possibility  is  the  in- 
accuracy of  Some  one  or  more  guns  which  will 
put  a  number  of  shells  out  of  the  line  and  leave  a 
break  or  opening. 

Before  the  attack  the  otficers  -all  have  their 
watches  carefully  synchronized,  as  a  mistake  of 
one  minute  may  cost  many  lives.  Walking 
ahead  of  their  men.  keeping  them  the  right  dis- 
tance behind  the  solid  wall  of  flame  and  steel, 
they  wait  until  a  certain  minute  when  the  barrage 
is  lifted  a  number  of  \ards  and  then  advance 
to  that  distance.  In  the  orders,  the  minute  the 
barrage  is  to  be  lifted  and  the  distance  are  given 
out  beforehand:  for  to  advance  the  soldiers  too 
quickly  Would  be  to  put  them  under  fire  from 
their  own  guns. 

In  this  attack  the  first  wave  passed  over.the 
destroyed  wire,  and  on  reaching  the  enemy's 
front-line  trenches  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  found  no  living 
thing  there.  The  second-line  trenches  were 
little  better,  and  they  got  their  fighting,  a-t  ^fe*. 
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third-line  trenches.    So  perfect  had  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  this  attack  been  that  the 

Boisd'A was  cleared  of  the  enemy  in  thirteen 

minutes  from  the  time  the  French  left  their 
trenches. 


FIRST  SENSATIONS  UNDER  FIRE 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  uncomfortable 
to  hear  as  the  near  whistle  of  a  shell.  The  more 
one  hears  the  sound  the  more  it  affects  him. 
There  is  something  in  the  sharp  whine  which 
seems  to  create  despair  and  induce  subconscious 
melancholy.  There  is  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  powerlcssness  that  is  most  dopressing.  The 
thunder  of  the  guns  or  the  crash  of  the  bursting 
shells  cannot  be  compared  with  the  sound  of  this 
approaching  menace.  It  is  as  if  some  demon 
from  the  depths  of  Hades  were  hurtling  toward 
you,  its  weird  laughter  crying  out.  calling  to  you 
and  chilling  your  bl(H)d.  For  tht  second  of  its 
passage  a  hush  falls  on  the  a>nvcrsation,  and  the 
best  jokes  die  in  dry  throats.  But  it  is  only 
for  that  second,  and  instantly  laughter  rings  out 
again  at  some  jest.  Speculations  or  comments 
are  made  on  the  pmbable  or  observed  place 
where  it  expltxled,  and  all  is  the  same  except  for 
that  subconscious  tenseness  which,  for  the  most 
part  unrealized,  grips  every  man  while  he  goes 
about  his  work. 

The  first  ordeal  by  fire  is  the  easiest.  It  is 
then  but  a  new  and  interesting  sensation  and 
experience.  Later,  after  one  has  seen  the  effect 
and  had  some  close  calls,  it  is  more  of  a  nervous 
strain.  The  whine  of  a  shell  is  very  high-pitched, 
and  after  a  time  the  sound  wears  distinctly  on 
the  nerves.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  philosophy  developed,  the  longer  a  man 
has  been  under  shell-fire  the  harder  it  is  for  him 
to  stand  it.  By  no  means  would  he  think  of 
showing  it,  but  he  would  not  denj-  the  fact. 
It  is  only  the- philosophy  and  callousness  devel- 
oped which  keep  thf  men  from  breaking  down, 
and  in  many  cases  the  .strain  on  the  nerves 
becomes  so  great  that  men  do  collapse  under  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  so-called  "shell- 
shock." 

,  ■■      STRETCHER-BEARERS— ROUCH  BUT  HEROIC 

'     As  one  man  remarked,  "Our  life  out  here  is 

just  one  liraiioirdier  after  another."     The 

brancardiers.  or  stretcher-bearers,  include  the 
musicians— for  the  band  does  not  play  at  the 
front— the  exchanged  prisoners  who  are  pledged 
to  do  no  combatant  work,  and  others  who 
volunteer  for  or  are  assigned  to  this  W()rk.  These 
men  are  in  the  front  line  trenches,  where  they 
bandage  wounded  men  as  they  are  hit,  and  carry 


them  to  the  front  abri,  where  the  major,  army 
doctor,  gives  them  more  careful  attention.  At 
the  front  abri  are  other  brattcardiers,  who  then 
take  charge  of  these  men  and  load  them  into 
our  cars.  We  arrive  at  the  hospital,  and  bran- 
cardiers there  unload  the  ambulances  and  carry 
in  the  wounded.  Inside  the  hospital  other 
brancardiers  nurse  the  wounded,  as  no  women 
nurses  are  allowed  in  the  triage  hospitals. 

A  calhius,  hardened,  dulled  class  of  men, 
absolutely  lacking  in  sentiment,  yet  doing  a 
noble  and  heroic  work.  Who  could  do  their 
work  without  beaiming  callous — or  insane? 
We  curse  them  often  when  they  put  a  man  in  the 
car  upside  down  or  drop  him,  but  we  forget 
that  when  the  infantry  goes  en  repos,  the  bran- 
cardien  stay  at  their  posts,  going  out  into  No 
Man's  Land  every  hour  to  bring  in  a  countryman 
or  an  enemy.  When,  standing  by  the  car  at 
P  ),  I  seetwoirawfflrrfwrj  carrjinga  manupfrom 
the  abri  and,  after  noticing  that  both  his  arms 
are  broken,  one  in  two  places,  that  both  legs  are 
broken,  that  a  blixxly  bandage  covers  his  chest, 
and  that  the  white  band  around  his  head  is  stain- 
ing red,  I  see  them  drop  him  when  a  shell  screams 
overhead,  I  curse  them.  But  I  forget  that 
for  the  past  two  nights,  with  their  abri  filled  with 
chlorine  gas,  these  same  men  have  toiled  faithfully 
in  suffocating  gas-masks,  bringing  in  the  wounded, 
caring  for  them,  and  loading  them  on  our  cars. 
1  forget  that  these  men  have  probably  not  had 
an  hour's  consecutive  sleep  for  weeks  and  that 
it  may  be  weeks  before  they  have  again;  that  it  is 
months  since  they  last  saw  a  foot  of  dry  ground, 
or  felt  that  for  a  moment  they  were  free  of  the 
ever  present  expectation  of  sudden  death.  It  is 
something  to  remember,  and  it  is  to  wonder 
rather  how  they  do  these  things  at  all  than  why 
they  seem  at  times  a  Utile  careless  or  a  bit  tired. 

Would  the  brancardier  tell  you  this?  When  he 
sees  you  he  asks  after  your  comrades.  He  takes 
you  in  and  gives  you  a  cigarette  and  some  pinard 
in  a  battered  cup,  and  tries  to  find  you  a  place 
to  rest,  all  the  time  telling  >ou  cheerful  stories 
and  amusing  incidents. 

The  Staff  is  the  brains  of  the  army:  Aviation, 
the  eyes:  the  Artillery,  the  voice:  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry,  the  arms:  the  Kngineers,  the  hands: 
Trans[x>rtation.  the  legs:  the  People  behind  it, 
the  btkiy;  but  the  Bramardier  is  the  soul. 

THE  A.MAZING  DEVEl.OP.MENT  OF  INSTINCT 

The  ambidancier  has  devetopt'd  two  instincts 
to  quite  a  degree.  The  first  is  that  he  can  always 
locate  an  abri.  his  or  .some  one  else's,  and  disap- 
pear into  it  with  astounding  rapiility.  I'he  second 
is  that  he  can  keep  the  road  with  no  lights. 
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This  has  to  be  done  almost  entirely  by  instinct 
on  many  nights,  and  we  find  it  usually  safer  to 
make  a  turn  where  the  "inner  voice"  directs  us 
rather  than  where  we  remember  it  should  be. 
[t  is  not  remarkable,  of  course,  that  an  occasional 
car  falls  into  a  ditch  or  a  shell- 
hole,  but  astonishing    rather 
how  seldom  this  happens. 
Whileour  Fords  never  attained 
any  great  speed  in  night  driv- 
ing, i  rode  once  with  a  friend 
from  another  section  in  a  Fiat, 
when  he  drove  in  pitch  dark- 
ness faster  than  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  taking  every  turn  accu- 
rately and  safely  by  instinct 
and  luck. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FIGHTERS 

The  English  can  never  be 
called  a  temperamental  race, 
but  even  their  stolid  worth 
has  needed  much  shaking  up 
for  the  best  in  it  to  come  to 
thesurface.  The  example  they 
have  set  since  their  awakening 
is  one  which  any  nation  may 
well  emulate,  and  it  will  be  a 
proud  people  indeed  which  can 
ever  equal  the  record  they 
have  made  in  this  war  for 
courage  and  devotion,  never 
surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  pciilu  and  the  Tommy 
are  of  such  opposite  types  that 
each  completely  mystifies  the 
other.  The  Frenchman  works 
himself  up  to  a  fanatical  state 
of  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  wild 
burst  of  excitement  dashes 
into  the  fray.  The  English- 
man finishes  his  cigarette,  ex- 
changes a  joke  with  his 
"  bunkie,"  and  coolly  goes 
"over  the  top."  Both  are 
wonderful  fighters,  with  the 
profoundest  admiration  for 
each  other,  but  each  with  an 
absolute  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  other,  intensified 
by  the  difference  in  language. 

The  varying  characteristics  of  troops  from 
different  parts  of  the  world — the  allied  countries, 
dependencies,  and  colonies — have  led  to  their 
classification  and  assignment  to  the  work  best 
adapted   to  their  temperament.    The  fighting 
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troops  are  divided  into  two  main  classes  called 
the  "flying"  and  the  "holding"  divisions.  There 
are  some  troops  who  are  wonderful  in  a  charge, 
but  have  no  stamina  or  staying  power  to  resist 
counter-attacks  or  the  wear  of  steady  fighting. 
There  are  others  who  lack  the 
initiative  and  dash,  but  who 
can  hold  on  and  resist  any- 
thing. Then  there  are  others 
who.  while  they  are  possessed 
of  both  qualities,  aresomewhat 
better  suited  for  one  class  than 
the  other.  The  Flying  Divi- 
sions are  used  chiefly  in  the 
attacks,  where  a  quick  advance 
and  desperate  fighting  must 
win  the  day.  This  completed, 
they  go  back  en  repoi  again, 
while  the  Holding  Divisions 
take  their  place  to  consolidate 
the  ground  won,  and  to  resist 
the  enemy's  attempts  to  regain 
it.  The  Flying  Divisions  have 
longer  repos  but  more  violent 
fighting  while  they  are  on  the 
line,  and  the  Holding  Divisions 
have  shorter  repos  but  a  less 
strenuous  although  longer 
stretch  in  the  trenches.  This 
has  all  been  worked  out  from 
observation  and  experiment. 

For  example,  in  the  early 
da>s  of  the  war  the  Mada- 
gascans.  French  colored  colon- 
ial troops,  are  given  certain 
trenches  to  take.    They  take 
them  with  little  delay,  and  are 
told  to  consolidate  and  hold 
them.     This  is  all  very  well 
until  supper  fails  to  arrive. 
The  soldiers  wait  impatiently 
for  a  short  while,  and   then, 
ignoring    the    commands   of 
their  .officers,  evacuate  their 
trenches,  which  are  immedi- 
atelyoccupied  by  theCermans. 
and  go  back  for  their  meal. 
Supper  finished,  with  no  hesi- 
tation they  return  and  in  a 
wild    charge  recapture  their 
trenches  and  several  more. 
Other  French  troops  in  the 
Flying  Division  are  the  Algerians,  who  have  done 
wonderful  fighting  throughout  the  war,  and  have 
suffered  heavily.     It  is  the  boast  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion, which  is  classed  as  Algerian,  that  since  its  or- 
ganization it  has  never  failed  to  reach  its  objective, 
and  even  in  this  war  it  has  made  good  its  boast. 
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[n  one  attack  the  Legion  entered  thirty-five 
thousand  strong  and  returned  victorious  with  a 
remnant  of  thirty-five  hundred  men. 

The  Algerians  have  a  sense  of  humor  all  their 
own.    An  ambulancUr  was  carrying  one  of  them 
down  to  the  hospital.    As  he  was  only  slightly 
wounded  he  was  sittinji  on  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver,   leaving  more  room  for  the  coticbis 
inside.     One  of   tiie 
couchh  was  a  Ger- 
man. Halfway  tothe 
triage  the    Algerian 
made   signs   to   the 
driver  to  stop.    The 
driver  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  man  who. 
with  a   broad  »;rin. 
pulled    out    a    long 
knife  and  pointed  at 
the    German.      The 
driver  naturally  did 
not  humor  him,  and 
the  sulky  Zouave  re- 
fused   to    speak    to 
him  during  the  rest 
of  the  trip. 

The  fact  that  the 
colonial  trt»ps  of  the 

Allies,especiallylhoseof  Great  Britain— the  Cana- 
dians, Australians,  and  New  Zealanders — fall  prac- 
tically without  exception  into  the  Flying  Division 
becauseoftheinitiative,  dash,  and  daringdeveloped 
in  them  to  such  a  degree,  has  given  Germany, 
who  has  won  more  victories  with  poisoned  pen 
than  with  the  sword,  an  opportunity  to  stir  up 
hard  feeling  with  her  propaganda  between  the 
colonies  and  their  mother  country. 

This  propaganda  claims  that  England  has 
sacrificed  her  Qilonials  to  save  her  own  troops. 
Nothing  could  be  fanher  from  the  truth.  While 
the  Colonials  are  in  the  Flying  Division  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  English  in  the  Holding  Division, 
because  of  their  famous  bulldog  tenacity,  the 
English  have  lost  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
men  than  any  one  of  the  colonies.  The  world  has 
never  seen  such  fighting  as  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain  have  had  to  stand  up  under,  and  full  credit 
is  always  given  the  Colonials  for  their  share. 

The  Canadians  particularly  have  distinguished 
themselves.  The>'  share  with  the  Foreign  Legion 
alone  the  distinction  of  never  having  been  given 
an  objective  they  have  not  taken.  When  the 
order  came  for  the  attack  on  Vimv  Kidge  it 
read:  The  Canadians  iij'tU  take  Vimy  Ridgr  at 
such  and  svch  an  huttr.  and  they  took  it  on  the  dot. 
With  the  (!!anadians  must  be  put  the  Anzacs — 
Australians  and  New  /ealanders — examples  of 
what  universal  military  training  can  do. 


THE    UNSUNG    ROAD-BUILDERS 

The  roads  at  the  front  are  cared  for  by  a  class 
of  unsung  heroes,  the  road-builders.     Back  of  the 
lines  German  prisoners  are  often  used  for  this  work, 
but  it  is  a  rule  of  warfare  that  prisoners  must 
not  be  worked  under  fire,  and  the  Allies  observe 
this  as  well  as  the  other  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
The  roads   are  the 
arteries  of  the  front. 
and  during  an  attack 
the  enemy  does  his 
best  to  cripple  them. 
If  he   succeeds,   the 
troops  in  the  trench- 
es, cut  off  from  food, 
ammunition,  and 
other  supplies,  are  at 
his    mercy.     During 
one  attack  through 
which  I  worked,  the 
Boche.  whose  hobby 
is    getting    ranges 
down  to  the  inch  and 
applying  them  as  all 
other  things  in  a  de- 
finite system,  put  a 
I  ;o  every  ten  yards 
down  the  more  important  roads. 

All  work  in  the  zone  is  d<ine  by  three  classes 
of  workers,  excluding  the  necessary  military 
operations  carried  on  by  the  troops  in  action. 
First,  there  are  the  German  prisoners  who  do 
every  kind  of  work  out  of  the  zone  of  fire.  Then 
there  are  the  French  prisoners  in  the  army, 
who  have  committed  some  military  crime,  from 
sneezing  in  ranks  to  shooting  a  colonel.  Instead 
of  serving  time  in  a  guardhouse,  these  are  put 
in  the  front-line  trenches  and  kept  there  unantied 
to  build  up  the  parapet,  attend  to  the  drains, 
stop  Boche  bullets,  and  perform  other  functions. 
If,  for  instance,  a  French  suldicr  .sends  a  letter 
through  the  civil  instead  of  the  military  mails, 
where  the  censf)rship  is  mure  strict,  he  receives  a 
thirty  days'  sentence,  if  these  prisoners  make 
a  suspicious  move  they  are  shut  by  their  own 
men.  Second  timers  are  rare,  but  many  serve 
life  sentences. 

Ihen  there  is  the  third  class,  a  regular  branch 
of  the  army,  a  subdivision  of  the  Hngineers,  termed 
piomiiers.  The  l-!ngineers  do  iho  nastiest  work 
in  the  arm\-.  and  llie  pioniiicr.i  do  the  nastiest 
work  in  the  Fn^inwrs.  ll  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  wire  is  properly  tirt  Ix-fnro  a  charge,  that 
the  parapet  is  in  repair  and  dm-,  not  lack  sand- 
bags— and  the  road-buiMers  come  in  this  class. 

All  along  the  mads  \iv  piles  of  broken  stone, 
which   are  continually   replaced   by   loads  from 
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the  rear.  At  intervals  are  placed  abris  filled 
with  road-builders  who  watch  until  a  shell  hits 
the  rqad  in  their  sector.  Then,  almost  before 
the  dirt  settles,  they  rush  out  armed  with  shovels, 
and  pile  this  rough  stojis  into  the  hole  and  rush 
back  again  to  shelter,  iq  wail  for  the  next  shell, 
which  is  not  long  in  confjog.  This  rough  patch- 
ing is  consolidated  later  when  the  sector  quiets 
down,  but'  d(>es  admirably  fof'the  time  being, 
as  the  mud  and  traffic  push  it  rapidly  into  shape. 
A  steam-roller  is  then  sent  up-  to  finish^  the 
work,  but  finds  itself  persona  nmt  grata  when 
left  over  night  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  and 
muddy  road,  with  no  lights  showing.  We  am- 
biilanciers  are  not  fond  of  the  species  at  any  time, 
as  they  seem  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  six-inch 
shells.  When  disintefirated,  any  one  of  the 
numerous  parts  blocks  our  way.  We  are  per- 
fectly content  to  have  the  task  left  to  the  simple 
road-builder",  who  proves  less  of  an  obstruction 
after  meeting  a  1 50. 

BIRDS  STAY  IN  SPITE  OF  SHELLS 

The  trees  are  twice  decimated,  but  the  birds 
have  stayed,  and  now  they  are  waking  and, 
overflowing  with  high  spirits,  sing  their  message 
of  good  cheer.  They  answer  each  other  from 
different  parts  of  the  wood  and,  by  closing  one's 
eyes,  one  seems  to  be  in  the  country  at  home. 
Never  has  the  song  of  birds  seemed  more  beautiful 
or  more  welcome,  and,  gladdened,  we  listen  while 
we  may,  before  the  slowly  swelling  thunder  of 
the  guns,  beginning  their  early  morning  bombard- 
ment, drowns  out  all  other  sound.  We  go  down 
again  into  the  abri  and  pray  for  a  load  soon  to 
take  us  down  to  the  hospital  and  breakfast  at 
headquarters. 


A  WONPEftFUL  NIGHT  OF  BATTLE 

There  is  one  time  that  the  Boche  never  fails 
to  greet  us.  .That  is  five-thirty  in  the  evening. 
Every  day  while  I  was  there,  as  the  hour  struck, 
or  would  have  struck  had  the  clock  been  left  to 
strike  it,  twelve  shells  whistled  over  Recicourt 
ana  kn<Kkcd  fruit  from  the  orchard  on  the  hill. 
If  the  Boche  were  sentimental,  we  would  say  it 
was  the  early  twilight  that  made  him  do  this; 
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but,  as  we  remember  Belgium,  we  call  it  habit. 
There  are  several  big  rStts  (unexploded  shells)  set 
up  by  the  roadside  like  kilo-stones  to  remind  us 
that  to  roll  at  five-thirty  is  verboten. 

For  some  unexplained  and  mysterious  reason 
many  of  the  Germans  shells  do  not  explode. 
Whether  this  is  from  faulty  workmanship  or 
defective  fuses  or  materials  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  causes  the  poilus  much  amusement.  There 
will  be  the  whine  of  an  arrivee  and  a  dull  thud 
as  it  strikes  the  ground.  All  wait  in  suspense, 
but  there  is  no  explosion.  Every  Frenchman 
present  then  roars  with  laughter  and  shoutsj 
"Rdii!    Rdti!"     (Literally,  "Roasted"), 

We  ciiw)  up  the  hill,  the  road  luckily  having 
escaped  injury  during  the  afternoon,  and  at 
length're^ch  the  hospital.  Then,  much  lightened, 
we  start"^  back.  Coasting  slowly  down  the  hill 
we  havt;  a  perfect  opportunity  to  observe  the 
horizon. 

The  sky  to-night  is  softly  radiant,  a  velvety 
black  with  myriads  of  brilliant  stars  in  the  upper 
heavens.  Opposite  us  is  another  hill,  crowned 
with  trees  which  break  gently  into  the  skyline. 
Above  these  the  sky  flashes  and  sparkles  in 
iridescent  glory,  I'he  thundering  batteries  light 
up  everything  with  brilliant  flashes,  and  the  star- 
shells,  springing  up  over  No  Man's  Land,  hang 
for  an  instant  high  in  the  air  with  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, and  then,  fading,  drift  slowly  earthward. 
The  artillery  signals  (Verrey  Lights,  rockets 
carrying  on  their  sticks  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  lights)  dart  up  everywhere.  A  raider  purrs 
overhead,  and  golden  bursts  of  shrapnel  crack 
in  the  sky.  All  merge  together;  first  one,  then 
another,  standing  forth  to  catch  the  eye  for  a  brief 
second,  the  kaleidoscopic  brilliancy  lifting  one 
up  out  'if  the  depths  of  the  mire  to  forget  for  a 
moment  why  these  lights  flare — treacherous  will- 
o'-the-wisps  leading  men  on  to  death — and  one 
sees  only  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene: 
a  picture  impressed  on  the  memory  which  makes 
all  seem  worth  while.  One  sight  of  these  causes 
the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the  day's  work 
(o  fade,  and  they  become  a  symbol— a  pillar  of 
fire  leading  on  To  the  victory  that  is  coming  when 
Right  shall  have  conquert-d  Might,  and  the  tor- 
tured worid  can  again  breathe  freely. 
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The  Gas  Attack 

By  0.  Clairin 
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I'he  Gas  Attack 
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SOMK  OF  OUR  WOUNDED  IN  FKANCK 


THESE  men  wert.  wounded,  and  ate  now  convaleKing.  This  pKoti>grjph  wjs  laken  by  Ihu  Red  Cross 'men  lushow  some  af 
Ihe  results  ohlained  by  the  American  Red  Ciins  Hospi(j(l  No  i  in  Ihe  Avenue  Kois  du  Etolognc.  Paris.  The  hospital, 
which  was  {ofmerly.Df,  Joseph  H.  Riake's.  contains  joo  bedft  of  which  loo  arc  reserved  for  French  wouod^  and  the  rest  for 
American  soldiers     ■   '  ■  . 
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Not  a  Country  One  Would  Select  for  Motoring 


A  Hospital  in  Twenty-Five  Days 


ON  MAV  ilh  iho<mct.-famousrai:i:-ciiursi-:it".\'-  - 
inPranci'wasuuastcnfwtltigru&ii.wilhailcscrli'd 
grund-st;inil  and  ik'Si-ru-d  bctliiin-hix.ilis  lonely 
amid  it.  When  May  )oth  w;is  llinr  hnuri  old.  diisly 
ambulances  with  i(ki  wimndi-d  and  f>ass>.'d  Amcricun^ 
wore  bniUKhl  in:  .mil  whiTi-  ihi-  hayfit'ld  had  birn 
twcniv-ftvi'  d.iv-i  bi-rr)n-.  a  iumplL-k-  (iiiii-bi.il  ivni- 
hospital  was  umlIv  l<ir  [lum.  Iho  men  mcti"  un- 
dressed in  |nrtKi  ritciving  wards,  llifir  ildlht-s  fumi- 
gated whik-  ih.'ir  hurls  were  in-aU-d,  and  bofon- dawn 
each  patient  wa>  aslo-p  in  a  fresh  suti  nf  pajamas  in  an 
immaculaiL'  while  hnipiial  bed. 

The  ttfnt-hnspiial  al  A — -.  erected  t.ir  the  I.  S, 
Army   at    its   tecjuest    hv   the  .\nicrican    Red   c.r.i^s, 


from  place  to  place  una  specially  made  truck.  It  has  a 
sterli^ins  plant  that  can  be  bnmght  in  any  spot  where 
an  operaliiin  is  beins  performed.  It  has  baths,  electric 
lighting  and  heating  appliances. 

I'ach  ward  is  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  con- 
lains  iwenly-fiiur  beds  and  is  connected  with  the  others 
b\  cii\ered  passages.  The  tents  have  windows  and 
perfect  veniiUtion.  The  canvas  makes  absdutely  as 
fiixtd  material  fnr  housing  as  du  stone  and  lumber. 

.-\  lenl-hiispiial  of  Jon  bids  can  be  moved  on  iH 
trucks.  It  can  be  set  up  almost  as  quickly  as  one  of 
our  huge  .American  circus  allairs  can  be  erected — which 
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An  Intercepted  Letter 


THIS  ii'ttLT  accompanied  a  sweater  that  was  sent 
in  lo    the  Red  Cross  by  a  crippled  bo)'  in  a 
hospital  out  West: 
Dear  SoLoibR  Boy: 

I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  I  am  going  to  write 

to  you  anyway.     I  am  a  little  crippled  boy,  and  my 

name  is  John  Finnegan,  but  I  love  my  country  anyway. 

I  hope  you  will  be  wearing  the  sweater  I  made  when 

you  cross  the  Rhine. 

1  just  can't  help  wishing  that  you  may  plant  the 
great  American  flag  right  on  the  Kaiser's  castle.  I 
think  the  Kaiser  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  called 
on  us.  Don't  you?  1  cannot  go  to  war  and  carry  a 
gun  on  my  shoulder,  but  1  can  knit  for  the  soldiers. 


I  will  give  you  my  address  so  that  you  can  write  to 
me.  I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  your  address.  I 
have  blue  eyes  and  rc-d  hair.  1  am  Irish,  but  I  luve 
the  American  flag  best  of  all.  The  Kaiser  will  wish 
that  he  had  left  America  alone  before  long.  1"here 
are  a  lot  more  crippled  children  here  besides  me  who 
are  knitting  for  the  soldiers. 

I  bet  the  Kaiser  will  be  sore  when  this  war  is  over. 
He  thought  that  he  could  beat  the  worid  and  have  it 
for  his  vcr>-  own.  He  forgot  just  one  thing,  and  thai 
is  that  he  forgot  that  the  U.  S.  A.  were  good  fighters  too. 

I  will  never  be  a  hero  like  you  will,  but  I  pray  for 
the  soldiers  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  every  night. 
John  Finnegan. 


When  Saloniki  Needed  Aid 


AFTf-.R  the  greiit  fire  in  Saloniki,  the  Red  CroM  sheltered  the  homeless  in 
on  the  plain  ouijide  of  ihc  lown.    One  of  the  constant  problems  caused  b; 
of  being  prepared  anywhere  and  everywhere.     Preparedness  in  such  cases  as  t 
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$3,300  a  Month  From  Salvage 


SAVE  the  Link  Scraps  and  Hdp  Win  the  Big 
One"  is  the  motto  of  the  Salvage  Department 
of  the  Seattle  Chapter  of  the  Ked  Cross.  Al- 
though but  four  months  old  the  proceeds  from  this 
department,  fnim  waste  gathered  last  month,  amounted 
to  $},3oo  after  paying  all  operating  expenses.  Tin 
foil  brings  forty  cents  a  pound  and  Seattle  strtet 
cleaners  turned  in  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  during 


June.  To  bring  the  top  price,  however,  the  foil  must 
be  laid  flat  and  stripped  of  all  paper;  and  Boy  Scout 
volunteers  (as  seen  in  the  photograph)  prepare  it  prop- 
erly for  marketing.  The  Salvage  Department  has 
grown  so  big  that  a  new  warehouse  and  store  with  a 
floor  spaee  of  lo.ooo  square  feet  is  under  construction. 
It  will  be  built,  bungalow  style,  in  wood  and  cement. 
The  picture  below  shows  how  the  waste  is  gathered. 


The  Red  Cross  Afaga^ine 


Junior  Red  Cross  Garment  Makers 


THESE  two  pages  show  Iht  work  of  tho 
Junior  Ked  Cross  organization  in  mak- 
ing various  kinds  of  garments.  All  the 
clothes  in  the  photograph  on  the  opposite  page, 
showing  a  group  of  six  childrt^n,  arc  auihentit: 
Kod  Cross  models  made  ai  the  Wilson  Normal 
SchoolinWashington.D.C.Thi- round,  woollen 
cap,  on  one  of  the  older  girls,  has  boon  discon- 
tinued because  of  ihc  shortage  of  wool.  The 
picture  was  taken  at  the  Thompson  School 
in  Washington. 
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LeilfTS  written  by  a  Frenchman  before  ami  ajier 
the  loss  o/botb  arms.  The  lelli  r  on  the  right  reads: 
Lyons.  2(1  Feb.,  igrS. 

Where  (here  is  .1  will  There  is  a  way. 

In  spite  of  (he  l<«s  of  both  arms  I  ha\<  been 


writing  with  ease  since  the  jHih  day  aflcr  my  dis- 
abling injury. 

Good  courage  and  faith  in  the  future  are  the  l>esr 
means  of  forgelilng  the  loss  of  one's  most  necessary 
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They  Shall  Be  Made  Whole 


MIGHTILY,  sanely,  purposefully.  America 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  making  its 
maimed  men  whole.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  undertaking  to  return  the  war-cripple 
to  useful  employment.  It  looks  toward  bringing 
him  back  into  our  common  life  with  a  soul  not 
only  undiscou raged,  but  strengthened;  with  capa- 
bilities developed,  if  possible,  beyond  what  they 
were  before  he  sacrificed  himself  for  us  all:  with 
the  happy  consciousness  that  he  holds  his  place 
in  his  own  right,  by  his  own  ability. 

In  France,  in  England,  are  American  experts 
studying  every  aspect  of  the  work,  from  the  com- 
paratively simple  matter  of  surgical  reconstruc- 
tion and  mechanical  appliances,  to  the  deep, 
human  question  of  the  maimed  man's  spirituality, 
of  the  effect  on  human  beings  of  injury  to  their 
bodies,  of  the  whole  meaning  of  self-respecting 
occupation  to  man's  mora)  nature.  In  America 
the  Surgeon-General's  Department  of  the  Army, 


the  American  Red  Cross  through  its  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  the 
medical  associations  of  the  whole  land,  are  united' 
in  one  great,  coordinated  effort. 

Early  in  1918  there  wt-re  more  than  one  hundred 
schools  for  various  forms  <)f  vocational  reeduca- 
tion in  France.  Many  more  are  needed,  but 
already  thousands  of  men  have  reentered  their 
old  pursuits  or  have  taken  up  newly  learned  ones. 

iViiss  Grace  S.  Harper,  (^hief  of  the  Bureau 
for  Reeducation  of  Mutiles  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  France,  has  made  an  intensive  study  of 
all  the  methods  in  that  country,  and  her  reports 
are  distributed  widely  in  America.  The  new 
periodical,  "Carry  On,"  published  for  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. Thus  we  start  in  the  United  States  with  the 
advantage  of  knowing  everything  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  Europe. 
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The  Story  of  a  Great  Spy 

"I  Have  Had 
My  Innings" 

By  Julius  W.  Muller 

lilustrated  by  CHARLES  B.  FALLS 


rHE  hero  of  this  story  zcas  a  real  man,  allkough  in  thr  record  he  is  gicrn  a  fictitious  name — Walter 
GreeiKvay.  He  teas  remarkable  as  a  young  man  for  acrohalic  skill.  He  was  an  athlete  and  yachts- 
man; he  had  a  singular  gift  for  languages,  seeming  to  acquire  them  ailh  a  magical  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
He  was  very  agile  and  occasionally  indulged  in  daring  feats  of  climbing.  This  point  is  referred  to  in  the 
opening  of  the  story.  H'alter  Greenway  had  a  very  adventurous  life  e:-en  before  the  mar  opened.  A 
whimsical  jest  of  youth,  which  had  a  criminal  aspect,  set  him  adrift.  He  ivenl  to  sea  and  finally  became  a 
sailor  on  an  Arabian  dhota,  having  acquired  the  language  and  vays  of  his  shipmates.  The  story  of  his 
courtship  and  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  Arab  captain  is  a  rare  and  lovely  tale  in  itself.  The  material 
fads  about  "  ffalter  Greena>ay"  aere  gathered  by  Robert  Holmes,  '.vho  was  a  chaplain  in  an  English  prison 
where  Greenaay  was  sent.  Mr.  Holmes  had  many  notes  and  strange  letters  '.vhicb  Green'.vay  and  kis  friends 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  tvorld.  These  have  been  gathered  into  a  book  published  in  England.  Some 
day  the  real  name  of  this  remarkable  and  heroic  man  will  be  told.  .4t  present  his  family  is  content  that  the 
record  of  his  errors  and  the  tale  of  his  redemption  shall  remain  hidden  under  the  invented  name. 


ON  a  summer  evening  fourteen  years  ago, 
two  constables  in  a  little  English  seaside 
town  saw  a  man  clamber  up  the  side  of  a 
temporarily  unoccupied  house.  They  went  in.  to 
meet  a  small,  lithe  young  man,  extraordinarily 
swarthy,whohadenteredthntughan  attic  window. 

Asked  what  he  was  doing  there,  he  answered, 
with  an  easy  smile,  that  he  had  come  to  eat  supper 
with  friends  who  lived  there,  "Who  are  they?" 
asked  the  constables.     He  could  not  remember. 

In  the  police  station,  and  later  In  court,  he 
told  most  frankly  about  himself.  He  was  twenty- 
five,  he  said,  the  son  of  a  retired  chemist  of  means, 
and  his  position  was  that  of  foreign  correspondent 
for  a  well-known  firm  in  London  whose  members 
were  close  friends  of  his. 

The  truth  of  all  this  was  established  easily 
enough.  His  da/ed  old  father  journeyed  from 
his  somewhat  distant  hume  to  testify  to  his  son's 
social  standing  and  to  the  fact  that  he  never  lacked 
money.  Ills  business  reputation  was  proved 
to  be  nut  only  good,  but  rather  distin^uishetl. 


and  he  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  foreign  languages. 

But  against  the  hard  fact  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  house  which  he  had  entered  through  a 
window,  he  could  offer  only  an  explanation  so 
fantastic  that  even  his  father  refused  to  believe  it. 
He  had  been  on  a  siilitar>'  yachting  cruise,  he 
said,  had  put  in  at  the  town,  and  had  met  acquaint- 
ances on  the  pier  who  invited  him  to  supper. 
In  a  freakish  niiKid  he  had  resolved  to  surprise 
them  b>'  entering  iheir  residence  as  he  did. 

f  le  C()uld  not  remember  their  names.  He 
could  not  remember  even  iho  name  of  the  street 
where  thcv  lived.  "I  got  to  the  wrong  house," 
he  insisteii.  Iighll\-.  "'thars  all!" 

At  last  the  iiiagisiraie  became  indignant  and 
sentencci-l  him  to  thrtr  m(inlh>'  impristinment 
at  hard  labor.  It  wj'^  the  he.L^inning  of  a  loni; 
series  of  similar  impri'^onments.  Kour  years 
later,  when  a  noted  I'nglish  police  court  mission- 
ary interested  him-;olf  in  hi<;  case,  he  had  just 
been  arrested  for  the  tenth  tinte. 
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He  was  twenty-nine  then,  and  apparently  a 
hopeless  outlaw,  for  he  mocked  the  police,  played 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  otherwise  showed  a  quite 
wanton  spirit.  But  the  missionary,  deeply 
attracted  to  the  queer  fellow  with  the  deep, 
strange  eyes,  made  a  hard  fij^ht  for  the  prisoner's 
confidence,  and  won  it. 

"I  can't  resist  an  attic  window."  the  man  said 
at  last.  "  My  eyes  just  naturally  turn  upward. 
It's  a  case  of  being  ruined  by  one's  gifts,  if  you 
hke.  I  shall  never  do  any  good  where  there  are 
houses  with  attics.  I  might  be  out  of  temptation 
on  a  sailing  ship;  or  an  Indian  wigwam  village 
might  do,  or  a  Bedouin  encampment — no  attics 
there.  I  understand," 

The  words  gave  the  missionary  a  hope.  Me 
induced  the  magistrate  to  suspend  sentence,  and 
within  a  month  saw  his  protege  hound  outward 
oi]  a  sailing  ship  for  a  voyage  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Colombo  in  Ceylon. 

He  heard  from  his  man  once.  It  was  a  cheerful 
letter  that  gave  the  missionary  hope.  But  when 
the  ship  returned  to  England,  the  captain  brought 
news  that  "Black  Wall",  as  they  called  him 
aboard,  had  deserted  at  Colombo. 

To  Robert  Holmes,  the  missionary,  came  more 
than  a  hundred  letters  a  week  reyularl)-  from  men 
whom  he  had  set  right.  Week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  he  looked  through  them 
eagerly  for  something  from  the  man  who  had 
interested  him  more  than  any  of  the  thousands  of 
broken  men  with  whom  he  had  dealt.  But  noth- 
ing ever  came.     He  had  dropped  out. 

Thus  passed  six  years.     So  arrived  the  year 


1914.  when  a  little  flame  in  a  Bosnian  city 
set  fire  to  all  the  continents  and  to  the  seven  seas. 

The  year   1914  passed,  and  a  great  part  of 

191 5.  The  sombre  glory  of  Gallipoli  approached 
that  end,  which  England  with  a  heavy  heart 
already  could  forecast.  Even  while  its  terrible 
splendor  still  shone,  English  hearts  and  English 
fears  were  bent  still  further  east  where,  half 
lost  to  human  knowledge.  General  Townshend's 
indomitable  army  was  struggling  up  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  through  tjie  withering  heats  of  Mesopo- 
tamia'sdaysand  thedeadlychillsof  Mesopotamia's 
nights,  toward  the  khaiif  city,  Bagdad. 

In  that  fierce  time  of  dread  and  hope  and 
furious  work  and  vast  disruption  of  all  accus- 
tomed life,  the  police-court  worker  quite  forgot 
the  bit  of  human  jetsam  that  he  had  tried  to 
help  once  long  ago — immeasurably  long  ago, 
as  all  such  things  seemed.  But  then  came  the 
sign.     Strangely  it  came,  out  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  a  stained  packet,  soiled 
by  much  wandering,  many  handlings.  It  con- 
tained a  litter  of  torn  paper  scraps  with  faint 
pencil  markings.  Twenty-five  of  them  there 
were,  ripped  into  bizarre  shapes,  and  there  were 
many  hours  of  labor  before  they  were  pieced 
together.    They  read: 

Somewhere  in  Mesopotamia  a  poor  deaf  mute,  a 
slender,  swarthy,  agile  Bedouin  about  my  own  age  and 
so  like  me  that  I  could  own  him  as  a  brother — some- 
where in  this  land  that  afflictt-d  creature  wanders,  all 
unable  to  comprehend  what  his  Mohammedan  country- 
men, thdr  Turkish  masters  and  the  German  super- 
bosses  arc  about. 


"  He  arfu  •xcary  oj  Ibcm  and  wandered  on.  till  by  chance  kt  reached  headqiiarttn  " 
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Respecting  his  affliction 
as  one  bv  the  hand  of  Allah, 
they  suffer  him  to  wander 
among  their  camps  and  en- 
trenchments. They  gane 
upon  him  half  amused,  half 
pitying,  as  Kl-  views  exposed 
cannon  in  childlike  wonder- 
ment. They  lead  him  into 
trenches  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  terror  at  engines 
of  destruction.  They  give 
him  food;  and  as  he  eats 
they  talk  over  their  plans  in 
German  and  Turkish,  for  he 
is  deaf,  he  cannot  hear:  he 
is  dumb  and  ignorant,  he 
cannot  tell. 


The  Red  Cross  Magaiine 


He 


I,  and  n 


Stays  him.     hie  is  afflicted. 
He   must    be   left    alone. 

Thus     he     wanders     from  "  Dim-n  hen-t»li'ntkct 

Turkish    camp    to    camp. 

Thus,  too,  he  wanders  now  and  then  far  off  lo  ihi- 
British  lines.  Some  of  the  British  soldiers  found 
him  so — a  poor  starveling  who  had  crawled  up  lo 
their  defences,  ready  to  perish.  He  ate  the  food  they 
gave  him,  but  he  spat  on  the  ground  to  show  that  he 
cursed  the  infidel  dogs.  They  tried  lo  make  him  hear 
or  speak,  but  failed.  He  grew  weary  of  them  and 
wandered  on,  till  by  chance  he  reached  headquarters. 

In  February.  1916,  two  months  before  General 
Townshend's  hopelessly  is(jlated  army  surren- 
dered at  last  in  Kut-el-Amara  after  grim  defence, 
came  a  second  packet  with  another  litter  of  torn 
scraps. 

The  deaf  mute  deserves  your  sympathy,  for  affliction 
has  been  added  to  affliction.  When  he  wandered  back 
to  his  Mohammedan  brothers,  they  reci-ived  him  with 
some  suspicion,  because  his  visit  to  the  British  camp 
had  become  known.  They  fired  rifles  close  behind  his 
cars  to  see  if  he  would  start.  They  placed  him  along- 
side of  a  higgun  and  tired  it  till  the  concussion  made  him 
bleed  from  ears  and  nostrils.  He  satisfied  them  that 
he  heard  not  ihi-  semblance  of  a  sound. 

Hot  irons  were  used  to  ti-st  his  powers  of  speech. 
These  being  ineffective,  though  they  made  scars  that 
will  never  vanish,  they  tried  tearing  out  a  few  finger- 
nails. Tears  rained  down  his  cheeks,  but  he  uttered 
no  more  than  a  guttural  moan.  Then  they  wore 
convinced.  The  pious  ones  prayed  lest  vengeance 
fall  on  them  for  adding  to  the  sorrows  of  one  whom 
Allah  had  afflicted.  They  treated  him  with  marked 
kindness.  He  wandered  up  and  di)wn  through  their 
lines  as  of  old. 

A  week  later  the  deaf  mute  Bedouin  wretch  turned 
up  in  the  British  lines  again.  Gangrene  had  followed 
that  tearing  out  of  finger-nails,  and  the  doctors  had  to 
take  ofT  his  left  arm.  Then  a  marvel  happened.  He 
began  to  speak.  Vengeance  fell  heavily  upon  those 
miserable  followers  of  the  true  Prophet.  He  gave  away 
all  their  plans,  describing  positions  and  batteries  and 


encampments  with  an  ac' 
curacy  quite  amazing  in  a 
simple  child  of  the  desert. 

He  is  rather  a  wreck  now. 
He  had  drunk  foul  water, 
and  dysentery  was  added  to 
the  trouble  with  his  arm. 
Af^ain  the  letter 
changed  to  the  personal 
note: 

1  must  sa>'  3  word  about 
myself.  1  saw  a  little  place 
near  Aden  as  we  sailed 
through  the  Red  Sea  on 
that  ship,  and  I  was  dream- 
ing about  it  all  the  way  to 
Colombo.  It  was  a  pretty 
place,  plentifully  wooded. 
01  course  there  was  a  wo- 
aji  man    in    it.  seen   at  Aden. 

sbes  in  an  okohv  of  gri.-J  "  "fhe  stars  favored  me.  The 
little  spot  bi-camc  my  home. 
1  have  mv  wife  there.  If  I  brought  her  to  England. 
people  would  turn  up  their  noses  because  she  is  not 
white-skinned.  But  she  is  pure  as  a  lily,  and  her  heart 
is  gold.  I  am  longing  to  see  her  again,  as  pretty  a 
mother  of  as  pretty  a  pair  of  girls  and  as  bonnie  a  lad 
as  ever  were  bom.  What  do  I  care  if  they  are  dark- 
skinned?  If  I  were  not  swarthy  myself,  where  would 
my  bit  of  spying  have  come  in? 

[  did  want  you  to  know  that  that  scamp  of  a  deaf 
mute  who  put  you  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending 
him  to  sea,  only  to  desert  within  the  year,  had  British 
blood  and  British  pluck  in  him,  and  his  devilments 
helped  him  when  the  time  came.  I  knew  no  army 
drill;  besides.  I  guessed  they  might  snilf  out  my  charac- 
ter if  1  applied  for  enlistment.  It  struck  me  that  1 
might  work  off  my  deaf  and  dumb  trick  on  the  Turks 
and  perhaps  bring  a  little  information  if  I  came  across 
German  officers.  They  would  hardly  expect  a  beggar 
Bedouin  mute  [o  know  their  language.  Well,  it  came 
olT;  and  three  finger-nails  and  then  an  arm  came  off  with 
it.  And  a  few  scars  which  won't  come  off  were  added 
as  a  sort  of  make-up.  But  I  played  the  game  better 
than  I  did  when  less  depended  on  it. 

I  have  slipped  awa\'  as  I  came.  1  cc.uld  do  no  more 
good  ihere^a  bit  of  wreck  phvsicallv  anii  mv  spv  game 
played  out.  But  somebody  is  wailing  for  me  at  home. 
thank  (iod.  1  wish  everybtKb  could  be  sure  of  such  a 
welcome  as  I  shall  get.  It  will  pay  for  all.  Good  luck 
to  you,  sir;  good-bye. 

And  a  mes,sat;e  more  strange  than  this  arrived 
in  October,  TfjiO.  It  was  a  packet  that  contained 
what  seemed  at  first  sight  only  some  queer 
botanical  specimens-coarse,  dried  grasses  sur- 
rounding a  single  stalk  of  some  kind  of  orchid 
with  a  withered  bud.  There  was  not  a  scrap 
of  writint!  in  the  bundle;  but  (me  day,  when 
Mr.  Holmes  picked  the  withered  bud  apart?  he 
found  within  it  a  mass  of  tightly  packed  paper 
pellets.      They  made  three  separate  letters  when 


"/  Have  Had  My  Innings" 


at  last,  after  endless  labor,  they  were  pieced 
together.    The  first  in  order  of  date  said: 

That  deaf  mute  had  a  job  to  get  home.  He  reached 
Bosra  more  dead  than  alive,  but  there,  by  the  grace 
of  Allah,  he  met  his  father-in-law,  whose  ship  took  him 
home  to  Aden.  He  set  out  instantly  for  his  home, 
coming  up  to  the  fringe  of  date-palms  before  his  little 
place  as  the  sun  sank.  But  the  sight  which  met  him 
made  him  cry  out  in  terror.  Where  his  dwelling  place 
had  be(.'n  was  a  heap  of  ashes.  Instinct  told  him  what 
had  chanced.  The  enemy  had  discovered  and  avenged 
his  service  to  Britain. 

Down  he  went  on  the  ashes  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
Weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  faintc-d.  Surely  he  had 
died  of  a  broken  heart  bu!  presently  a  tender  arm 
supported  his  head.  A  gentle  voice  coaxed  him.  He 
saw  his  angel  of  deliverance.  Holding  his  head  upon 
her  breast,  her  soft  arms  around  him  as  they  might 
have  clasped  a  litlle  child,  was  she  whose  spirit  had 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings — his  precious, 
lovely,  womanly  wife.  She  would  not  let  him  speak 
a  word.  His  children,  she  told  him.  were  at  hand, 
safe  and  sound. 

They  corried  him  by  easy  Stages  to  her  father's  place 
miles  away,  where  health  and  strength  came  back, 
and  they  told  him  that  Turkish  horsemen  had  swooped 
down  from  the  north  and  razed  his  place.  But  she 
had  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  waiting  for  him 
to  return. 

The  second  letter,  dated  some  months  later, 
said: 

My  Bedouin  is  himself  again,  thanks  be  to  Allah. 
He  was  at  Aden  yesterday.  And  there  he  heard 
German  spokfn  by  two  white  men  whom  the  Arabs 
thought  to  be  British.  He  placed  himself  in  their  way 
near  an  unfrequented  warehouse  in  a  narrow  lane, 
and  spread  his  mat  to  make  his  devotions.  Ignoring 
his  presence,  they  spoke  of  clocks  which  Arabs  were 
to  be  hired  to  put  aboard  British  vessels  among  the  coal. 

That  night  the  mute  Bedouin  managed,  despite  his 
lack  of  an  arm,  to  clamber  into  the  building.  He  crept 
to  the  chamber  inhabited  by  the  infidel  pair,  and  lis- 
tened to  talk  concerning  a  great  arsi-nal  near  Bagdad. 
One  told  of  orders  he  had  for  the  Turkish  commander 
of  that  arsenal,  whither  he  was  proceeding  after  dis- 
tributing his  store  of  clocks.  He  exhibited  a  gaudy 
uniform,  which  lay  in  a  tin  box.  Ihen  the  two  went 
away. 

Before  dawn  that  uniform  was  the  property  of  the 
Bedouin  mute.  With  four 
Arab  boatmen  of  his  fjther- 
•n-law's  tribe,  he  had  car- 
ried away  the  clocks  and 
the  uniform  and  put  them 
into  the  hold  of  an  Arab 
trading  vessel  close  by.  In 
less  than  a  month  I  hope  to 
reach  Bosra.  I  have  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  reach 
that  spot.  I  owe  something 
to  the  men  who  tired  m\' 
home.     I    am  going    right 
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into  the  jaws  of  the  enemy.     If  1  win  I  will  tell  you. 
If  I  lose,  I  fear  1  shall  not  be  able.     News  of  that 
arsenal  up  the  Tigris  has  sent  me  off  again.    I  hope 
a  little  plan  I  have  made  will  work. 
The  third  and  last  letter  said : 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  my  Bedouin.  He  went  Up 
the  Tigris  in  a  motor-boat  which  his  father-in-law  had 
bought  before  the  war.  On  the  seventh  morning  from 
Bosra  he  saw  the  date-palms  and  minarets  of  Bagdad. 

Steering  for  a  hut  on  shore,  he  roused  the  sleepers. 
He  was  no  longer  a  mute,  or-a  Bedouin,  but  a  German 
oflicer  exhibiting  his  uniform  under  a  cloak.  They 
hurried  to  provide  bearers  for  the  stuff  he  had  brought, 
and  he  was  conve>'ed  with  his  giwds  into  the  very  gates 
of  the  arsenal  he  had  sought. 

Marching  to  the  Turkish  colonel  in  charge,  he  was 
received  with  true  oriental  courtesy  but  with  little 
favor.  They  were  suspicious  at  first,  but  by  night-fall 
he  was  master  there;  and  he  knew  that  certain  directiwis 
that  he  gave  for  the  safe-guarding  of  his  stores  would 
be  obeyed.  His  clocks  were  wound  up  and  going 
beautifully.  He  betook  himself  into  Bagdad  for  an 
hour  or  two.  on  business. 

About  midnight  the  arsenal  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous roar  which  shook  the  earth,  while  llames  ascended 
hundreds  of  yards.  He  heard  and  felt  and  saw  from 
his  boat  as  he  tore  down  the  river. 

Rejoining  his  family  at  Bosra,  he  sailed  back  with 
them  to  Mocha;  and  there  he  pledged  a  band  of  Arabs, 
friends  of  his  father-in-law,  by  inviolable  oaths  to 
follow  him  to  the  death,  on  the  one  condition  that 
all  plunder  taken  from  those  marauding  Turks  who  had 
destroyed  his  home  should  be  theirs.  The  hirelings 
earned  their  wages  to  the  full.  The  Turks  who  did  him 
injury  are  no  more. 

Now  the  Bedouin  is  back  at  Mocha  again,  happy 
with  his  family  except  for  the  accursed  dysentery  which 
has  returned  with  redoubled  severity.  Nothing  slays 
it.  I  write  feeling  that  the  question  of  his  recovery  is 
doubtful  indeed. 

Well,  1  have  nothing  to  grumble  at.  1  have  had  my 
innings.  It  is  a  solemn  feeling  I  have.  None  are  far 
away,  fime  is  nothing  and  distance  nothing.  You  are 
thousands  of  miles  away,  but  1  see  and  hear  you  clearly. 
1  have  not  been  what  I  might.  Also,  1  have  been 
misunderstood  somewhat. 

So  ended  the  record  of  the  man  who  had  been 
of  the  army  of  broken  men.  1  le  had  done  his  task 
and  his  talc  was  told. 

In  the  end  of  August, 
i()i6,  an  Arab  woman 
appeared  :it  a  mission 
hospital  leading  a  horse 
<m  which  rested  her  hus- 
band. The  mission  sur- 
geons found  him  to  be  an 
Englishman  who  had  lost 
an  arm  and  whose  body 
was  scarred  by  burnings. 
He  died  within  a  few 
days. 
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Human  documents  of  personal  experiences  in  the  Great  War 

^TllflS  lelier  by  Miii  Elkabflh  Bliss,  a  member  of  ihf  Smith  College  Unit  stationed  at  Grkourt,  is  so 
■M.    intimate  an  account  of  the  big  retreat  in  front  of  Amiens,  so  full  of  details,  all  so  ricidly  presented,  that^ce 

give  it  in  full  in  this  Department.      Hiss  Bliss  conies  from   Worcester,  Mass.      After  her  graduation 

at  Smith  College  she  took  up  social  u'ork  in  Nev:  York  City,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Unit  because  of  her 

thorough  kno'.vledge  of  social  service  needs. 

We  still  -.vanl  readers  to  send  us  unusual  letters  a-hich  they,  or  their  friends,  may  recfive;  vivid  letters  of 

actual  e.Kperiences  from  those '.cho  are  in  Red  Cross  iiork  or  on  duty  in  any  field  of  war  ser.'ici::  letters  in  cvhtck 

facts  and  human  ititerest  predominate. 


In  the  Maelslrovi  oj  the  German  Drive 


AT  ABOUT  fivo  oVlock  on  the  iwi-nticth  of 
f\  March,  we  wen'  invited  to  go  lo  Hombk'ux, 
•  ^  our  ncari-'st  village,  lo  the  "movies. "  We 
loved  to  go  and  had  been  several  limes,  so  Daisy  Lewis. 
Marie  Wolfe  and  I  went  down.  Just  as  we  reached 
there  a  dispatch  rider  came  up  with  the  message  that 
the  Esmcrj'  Hallon  troops  could  ni)t  come  over  as  they 
had  received  marching  orders.  1'hat  was  my  first 
suspicion,  for  I  knew  they  were  reserves  to  be  held  in 
readiness  in  case  of  a  "push."  Just  then  a  colonel 
we  knew  joined  us  with  the  news  that  Alsatian  prisoners 
had  been  taken  in  a  raid  and  given  information  that 
the  ofTensivc  was  to  begin  that  night.  Of  course  we 
were  a  bit  excited,  and  yet  we  were  so  used  lo  rumors 
that  it  really  didn't  afTect  us  very  much. 

When  the  movies  were  over  and  we  started  home,  the 
moon  was  up.  The  line  was  perfectly  quiet  but  a  great 
many  planes  were  dropping  lighted  signals.  We 
were  just  finishing  a  very  late  dinner  when  firing  began. 
quite  heavy  but  no  more  than  we  often  heard.  These 
were  English  guns,  trench  raids  for  information  proba- 
bly. This  lasted  fairly  steadily  but  it  was  no  more 
intense  than  often  when  I  went  to  sleep  at  about  eleven 
o'clock.  The  next  I  remember  was  being  awakened  by 
the  most  terrible  barrage  1  have  ever  heard.  I  looked 
at  my  watch  and  it  was  exactly  4:30.  There  was  no 
more  sleeping  for  any  of  us — it  was  not  only  the  con- 
stant, never  ceasing  roar  of  the  guns,  but  the  terrific 
vibration  which  shook  our  houses.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  describe  it;  unless  you've  heard  it  you  can't 
understand.  You  probably  know  that  the  barrage. 
which  is  a  heavy  artillery  duel,  precedes  any  advance 
in  an  attack.  This  barrage  lasted  ten  hours  without 
changing  in  intensity. 

In  spite  of  all  the  racket  and  excitement  it  never 
entered  our  heads  thai  the  Bnche  could  really  get 
through.  We  expected  good  news  any  second.  In  the 
middle  of  the  morning  we  heard  a  terrific  cannonading 
but  found  out  it  was  a  big  twenty-inch  English  gun 
«ationed  at   Ham.     Kighl  after  lunch  Kuth  and   I 


started  out  in  the  car  for  Verlaines.  where  we  both  had 
special  classes  for  children  on  Thursdays.  Aswcncarcd 
Verlaines  we  met  refugees  Ik-eing  from  Ham.  which 
had  not  been  oflicially  evacuated  though  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  so  terrified  that  thev  were  getting 
away  at  once.  It  was  lucky  ihey  did.  'Well.  I  calmed 
down  my  Verlaines  people,  played  with  Ihe  children,  and 
then  left  with  Kuth  for  Ham.  Ii>  this  time  you  could 
hear  the  whistling  of  the  shells  through  the  air.  I  had 
read  of  it  before,  hut  in  all  my  seven  months  in  the  war 
zone  I  had  not  heard  it. 

When  we  got  into  Ham  the  streets  were  filled  with 
ambulancrt  bringing  in  the  wounded,  a  steady  pro- 
cession of  ihem.  I've  seen  manv,  since  and  am  some- 
what used  to  them  but  it  was  a  horrible  sight.  The 
casualty  clearing  station  which  we  passi-d  was  filled 
and  new  tents  were  being  erected.  Troops  were  pour- 
ing through  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the  front.  At 
thai  lime  there  was  absiikiiely  no  sign  of  any  kind  of  a 
retreat.  I  he  luwn  was  full  of  rumi>rs.  good  and  bad, 
bul  we  could  not  get  one  bit  of  authentic  news.  On  the 
way  home  we  carried  our  first  refugees  to  Erchcu, 
about  ten  miles  back  of  Ham, 

Thursday  night  was  quieter  -no  barrage  only  occa- 
sionally heavy  guns  and  many  air  raids.  In  our  ig- 
norance we  ihnughi  the  worst  over,  and  on  Friday 
morning  we  started  work  as  usual.  .About  ten  o'clock, 
an  Knglish  ollicer  whom  we  knew  rode  over  to  warn  us. 
I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise  when  he  said.  "They've 
broken  through  and  are  coming  on.  thousands  and 
thousands  of  ihem.     We  can't  hold  ihem." 

Immediately  Frances  \'aleniine  and  I  started  for 
\'erlaines,  bul  before  we  even  reached  there  we  met 
manv  of  Ihem  en  route.  There  were  'till  manv  people 
left  and  Frances  would  take  a  car  lull  while  I  helped 
the  others  to  get  ready.  The  ii)wn  was  already  full  of 
Knglish  who  had  been  in  the  bailie  the  night  before 
and  forced  to  retreat.  In  one  house  there  was  an  old 
woman  who  did  not  wish  to  leave,  and  1  went  there  to 
persuade  her  to  go.  The  house  was  in  possession  of  five 
artillery  otlicers,  all  of  whose  guns  had  been  captured 
during  the  night.  That  was  the  first  real  information 
we  had  been  able  to  get ;  but  ihey  described  how  wave 


afterwavc  of  Germans  had  come  over,  and  howthehcavy 
ground  misl  had  foni;eaIed  thtm  utilil  they  were  near 
L-nough  for  hand  lo  hand  struggles.  While  we  wore 
talking  a  dispaith  rider  brought  them  their  orders  to 
retreat  still  farther  which,  of  course,  meani  ihe  Bocho 
were  sliil  advancing.  They  were  about  live  miles 
from  Verlaines  at  this  time. 

While  I  was  working  there  an  English  Intelligence 
Officer  came  up,  asked  me  who  I  was,  and  then  told  me 
that  there  was  a  family  there  who  were  under  suspicion 
as  possible  spies,  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  evacuate 
so  that  they  could  give  no  information  of  any  kind  lo 
the  Germans.  He  said  he  was  very  much  needed  in 
another  village  on  a  similar  errand,  and  would  I  give 
him  my  word  that  I  would  not  leave  the  village  until 
they  were  moved.  I  agreed  of  course,  little  knowing 
what  I  was  getting  in  for.  I  used  every  kind  of  induce- 
ment, fmally  calling  in  two  English  officers,  before  I  got 
that  family  out. 

Finally  all  of  Verlaines  were  evacuated  except  for  one 
old  couple — and  this  is  one  of  the  awful  things  thai  I 
think  will  always  haunt  me,  although  I  was  right  in 
my  decision,  as  no  human  being  could  have  foreseen  what 
happened.  Madame  Givcns  was  an  old  woman  dying 
of  consumption,  .^n  English  doilor  told  me  she  must 
not  be  moved  or  she  would  die,  and  he  left  a  note  saying 
she  was  ill  and  begging  for  consideration  for  her. 
This  note  was  u-rilUit  in  German!  The  Intelligence 
Officer  wanted  all  her  family  moved  out,  but  I  finally 
persuaded  him  to  let  her  old  husband  slay  with  her— 
it  seemed  so  cruel  to  separate  them— and  he  agreed 
not  only  to  that  but  also  to  send  an  ambulance  to 
take  them  to  a  hospital  train  al  Amiens.  So  I  left  the 
matter  in  good  hands  1  thought.  Imagine  my  horror 
when  two  days  later  I  met  the  old  man  alone  in  Rove. 
It  seems  that  the  ambulance  did  not  come  and  that 
evening,  after  I  left,  the  old  man  went  for  milk  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  to  a  little  farm  where  his  cow  was. 
When  he  returned  the  f-~nglish  sentry  would  not  let 
him  enter,  probably  not  understanding  his  Krench  and 
thinking  he  had  returned  for  some  household  possession. 
as  people  were  always  doing.  Can  >ou  think  of  anything 
more  horrible — that  old  bedridden  woman,  the  only 
civilian  in  the  whole  lown,  waiting  for  her  husband 
to  come  back?  Of  course  we  realize  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  death  came  soon,  for  we  know  now  that  there 
was  a  fierce  battle  in  those  very  streets;  and  if  ihe  poor 
old  soul  did  not  die  of  fright,  some  merciful  shell  must 
have  killed  her  before  the  Boche  were  in  possession. 
I  won't  blame  myself  for  1  did  what  seemed  wisesi,  but 
what  wouldn't  1  have  given  if  1  had  laken  her  with  me! 

By-  four  o'clock  !  was  the  only  other  civilian  in  the 
town,  m>  own  special  village  where  I'd  worked  for 
weeks.  English  Tommies  were  billeted  in  my  little  social 
centre,  and  horses  were  lurned  loose  in  the  gardens 
and  fields  we  had  sown.  I  can't  lell  you  the  sense  of 
desolation  1  had  while  I  waited  for  ihe  car  to  come 
back  for  mc. 

All  the  resi  of  that  day,  until  nine  at  night,  we  carried 
refugees  on  to  Ercheu.  You  can't  visualize  those  roads. 
Every  second  the  .'Vrmy  steadily  retreating,  infantry 
so  tired  you  could  hardiv  bear  to  look  at  them,  great 
guns,  and  always  Ihe  wagons  full  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, ambulances  evacuating  hospitals;and  what  "got 
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me"  horribly,  occasional  bands,  not  playing  of  course, 
but  looking  so  pathetically  out  of  place  in  all  the  horror. 
Then,  along  with  all  of  this, were  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  refugees.  Those  who  owned  a  horse  or  mule  were 
leading  it  with  the  wagon  piled  high  with  mattresses, 
chairs,  bags  of  clothing,  hens;  hundreds  were  pushing 
wheelbarrows;  cows  were  everywhere  blocking  traffic- 
it  was  jus!  pandemonium.  And  remember  that  every 
minute  the  guns  were  thundering.  As  for  air  battles, 
they  were  constant.  On  our  third  trip  into  Ercheu  a 
Boche  plane  flew  over  us  so  low  we  could  see  the 
black  cross. 

About  nine  (hat  night  we  decided  we  had  belter  get 
back  home,  for  we  had  not  been  there  since  early  morn- 
ing and  we  did  not  know  what  might  have  occurred 
there.  As  we  came  through  the  gate  we  saw  a  great 
anti-aircraft  gun  and  the  grounds  full  of  English  soldiers 
who  were  quartered  there  for  the  night.  Our  dining 
room  was  full  of  officers  and  the  girls  were  cooking 
madly— of  course  all  our  Krench  help  had  tied.  The 
men  were  exhausted,  having  fought  or  been  on  the 
march  for  ^b  hours  and  having  been  24  hours  without 
rations.  We  warmed  up  cans  of  beans,  gave  them 
bread  and  crackers,  made  macaroni  and  tea— gallons  of 
tea— it  was  what  they  most  wanted.  Those  officers 
were  wonderful— they  had  been  through  Hell  and  it  was 
in  their  eyes,  but  their  manners,  their  poise,  their  calm 
was  just  the  same.  The  English  are  sports  of  the  best 
kind  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them.  We  ran  that 
canteen  until  two,  for  soldiers  kept  pouring  in;andit 
was  worth  having  come  to  France,  to  have  been  on  the 
spot  when  they  needed  you.  Think  of  what  they  had 
been  through  and  what  was  still  ahead  of  them — and 
then  lo  find  food  and  rest  and  uvtntn  in  the  midst  of  it. 
1  am  so  glad  we  didn't  leave  when  we  were  first  warned! 
By  two,  every  officer  and  soldier  was  asleep  and  then 
we  got  busy  and  cooked  oatmeal  and  coffee  for  the 
whole  200  for  breakfast.  We  were  doomed  never  to 
eat  that  meal,  but  we  know  they  did. 

Al  three  Ruth  and  I  went  back  to  our  room,  and  1 
packed  what  1  could  in  my  duffie  bag,  burned  all  my 
letters  and  papers  and  then,  without  undressing,  lay 
down  on  the  springs  of  my  bed.  the  matlress  being  in 
the  dining  room  under  a  weary  lieutenant. 

The  first  and  only  time  I  remember  being  afraid  was 
then  and  it  wasn't  Ihe  guns  bul  Ihe  awful  sound  of 
feet  steadily  retreating.  And  the  consciousness  of  the 
terrible  thing  swooping  down  through  the  land  that 
apparently  nolhiiii:  could  stopl  At  four  o'clock  the 
machine  guns  began,  which  meant  thai  the  Germans 
were  very  near  (protiably  between  three  and  five  miles). 
The  Major  appeared  and  said  we  must  leave!  Luckily 
our  cars  started  with  little  trouble  and  in  the  dark, 
with  three  English  utiicers  to  wish  us  luck,  we  rolled 
out  of  the  gate  and  headed  for  Roye  with  the  other 
refugees. 

The  first  hour  that  morning  on  the  road  was  dark 
but  as  we  left  Ercheu  the  sun  came  up — another 
heavenly  day— just  Ihe  kind  "Fritz"  needed.  Some- 
times 1  almost  believe  he  tells  the  truth  with  his  old 
"Gott  mil  ujii"]  Refugees  were  plodding  along,  some 
who  had  slept  by  the  roadside  were  starting  on  ag^in. 
The  Army  was  still  coming  steadily,  steadily  back  and 
it  did  look  a  bit  black.     We  got  into  Royc  about  six, 
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only  to  find  that  town  also  evacuating.  We  left  our 
bags  at  an  abandoned  hospital  and  then  started  out 
in  the  cars  again^^omc  going  between  Roye  and 
Montdidicr,  and  Frances  and  1  back  on  the  Gr^court 
road  to  Ercheu.  By  this  time  the  Boches  were  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  Ir  was  a  hot  day  and  the  dust  so  thick 
we  were  soon  covered.  Fortunately  we  had  with  us 
fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  so  could  supply  some  kind  of 
refreshment  to  the  children  and  soldiers.  One  young 
lieutenant  we  met' had  had  nothing  for  24  hours,  and 
we  made  him  stop  and  swallow  raw  eggs  and  milk — he 
was  nearly  exhausted! 

It  was  the  same  story  as  the  preceding  day  only 
there  were  more  refugees— ihey  were  more  tired  and 
more  terrified  and  a  hope  of  a  check  to  the  enemy  was 
even  less.  By  this  time  we  were  pretty  sure  the 
English  did  not  mean  to  take  a  final  stand  until  ihey 
reached  the  old  line  of  the  Balile  of  the Somme,  which 
was  the  other  side  of  Roye.  War  was  now  in  the  open. 
the  last  row  of  trenches  having  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  English  were  fiercely  contending  each 
foot  of  ground  1  Don't  let  any  one  try  to  tell  you  it  was 
a  disorderly  retreat — for  it  was  not!  The  poor  5th 
Army  fought  marvelously,  and  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  they  could  not  hold  an  Army  that  outnumbered 
them  H  to  i'.  If  there  was  a  blunder— which  only  time 
can  tell^E  was  higher  up,  and  those  men  who  gave 
their  lives  that  week  should  be  freed  of  any  breath  of 
blame. 

AH  this  day  we  kept  meeting  men  we  knew,  men  who 
had  come  (o  tea  or  dinner  with  us,  and  I  loved  their 
attitude.  They  told  us*  frankly  what  was  ahead  of  us 
on  the  road — where  the  Germans  were,  what  risks  wc 
took,  but  they  left  it  to  our  judgment  to  decide  if 
wc  wished  to  take  those  risks!  We  were  just  one  of 
them — the  bars  were  down — and  it  was  marvelous  to 
see  how  fme  people  are  when  all  ihe  external,  superficial 
things  are  stripped  away  by  a  great  emergency. 

Just  this  side  of  Ercheu  on  our  third  trip  we  saw  a 
great  English  artillery  section  take  its  stand  and  were 
there  when  the  guns  opened  up.  Luckily  we  had  ciga- 
rettes for  the  men. 

Wc  got  into  Roye  after  our  last  trip  about  seven,  and 
had  with  us  the  members  of  several  families  who  had 
been  separated.  By  this  time  we  had  decided  to  spend 
that  night  at  Montdidier,  so  loaded  up  the  cars  with  ref- 
ugees and  they  started  off  while  Daisy  and  I  stayed  in 
Roye  "matching  up"  families — a  car  to  return  for  us 
late  at  night.  At  the  crossroads  we  met  an  English 
sentry  who  had  been  traffic  man  at  Ham  and  who  knew 
us  well,  and  he  asked  us  if  we  would  keep  guard  at  that 
corner  while  he  guarded  the  Roye  road.  So  there  wc 
Stood  directing  traffic  for  the  Great  Retreat!  !  !  At 
eleven  the  car  came  back,  we  took  our  last  load  of 
refugees  and  started  for  Montdidier.where  we  found  the 
hotel  closed  and  had  to  sneak  into  a  little  empty  room 
off  a  courtyard — where,  without  undressing  or  wash- 
ing, I  rolled  myself  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor  and  fell 
into  a  dead  sleep! 


Lufbery — Cool-Headed  to  the  End 


THE  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  a  man  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  James  McConnell  and  Victor 
Chapman,  of  Norman  Prince  and  Raoul  Li]fbery. 
It  could  hardly  come  with  more  authority. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  Lufbery  is  gone;  he 
was  such  a  wonderfully  skilled  pilot  I  always  expected 
him  to  pull  through.  And  to-day  I  do  not  believe 
the  Boches  got  him,  but  that  his  airplane  was  defective 
and  caught  on  fire.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  men- 
tioned in  any  newspaper  account  of  his  death  but  Luf- 
bery was  trying  to  land  in  a  river  when  he  jumped 
from  his  flaming  machine;  his  body  fell  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  bank.  Even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments the  great  ace  did  not  lose  his  sang-JroiJ.  but 
leaped  with  an  object  in  mind  other  than  merely  escap- 
ing from  death  by  burning. 


^'Those  Heroic  Youngsters" 


T 


HE  writer  of  this  letter,  formerly  in  a 
New  York  publishing  house,  is  now  a 
stretcher-bearer  on  the  American  front: 


I  am  glad  to  tell  you  thai  I  have  been  in  the  first  all 
American  engagement  which,  though  small  as  compared 
with  Ypres  or  Verdun,  is  said  to  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  intensity.  And  our  men  (boys  I  should  say 
— so  young  are  they)  from  your  part  of  the  country 
(Iowa)  fought  like  hell  cats,  hand  to  hand,  hour  after 
hour,  regaining  all  they  had  lost.  All  that  we  like  to 
think  of  for  American  manhood  and  fighting  was 
offered  here  to  be  blazoned  most  gloriouslv  in  our 
history.  You,  my  friend,  m.iy  hold  your  head  higher 
than  ever  in  pride  for  >  our  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try- Nothing  can  be  said  loo  highly  of  the  courage, 
Ihe  fortiiude,  the  determination  of  those  children. 
And  I  shall  he  proud  all  my  life  to  have  done  my  insig- 
nificant pari  of  stretcher-bearing  and  cigarette-lighting 
for  those  heroic  youngsters. 

One  beautiful  youth  died  in  mv  arms  like  a  baby. 
snuggling  his  lovely,  blond,  scarred  head  into  my  breast 
like  a  tired  child.    And  I  do  noi  know  his  name! 

Not  one  word  of  regret,  not  a  tear,  not  a  groan  in  a 
full  hospital.  Ah,  my  friend.  Golgotha  was  not  greater 
than  this,  and  every  mother  here  represented  is  an 
undying  Mary. 


Behind  the  Service  Flag 

An  interview  with  W.  FRANK  PERSONS,  Director  General 
of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


IN  THOSE  European  countries  where  war  is 
actually  being  waged,  the  statement  is  com- 
mon that  the  war  will  be  won  by  that  nation 
whose  people  do  not  break  beneath  the  strain. 
We  all  know  now  that  the  motive  back  of  the 
Hun's  continued  bombardment  of  Paris,  the  rea- 
son for  the  unrestricted   submarine  warfare  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  incentive  for  the  fiendish  airplane 
raids  at  night  on  London  and  Paris,  on  Padua  and 
Venice,  and  on  alt  the  Italian 
cities  and  villages,  is  the  desire 
to  wear  down  the  population 
to  the  breaking  point.     Even 
as  far  south  as  Naples,  the 
explosion  of  gas  bombs  in  the 
streets  of  defenceless  villages 
attest  to  this  desire. 

The  Hun  is  thorough.  It 
is  his  hope  that,  failing  in 
military  victory,  he  will  make 
European  social  conditions  so 
outrageous  that  the  great  mass 
of  people,  working  doggedly  in 
French  towns  and  Italian  vil- 
lages and  English  cities,  will 
say  to  one  another:  "Is  an>- 
thing  worth  such  a  sacrifice?" 

So  far,  we  in  America  have 
been  spared  air  raids  in  which 
scores  of  bombing  planes  drop 
tons  of  explosives,  demolishing 
city   blocks   and    cathedrals, 
schools  and   Red  Cross  hos- 
pitals.   Our  soldiers  do  not  yet 
lie    beneath    Flanders'   fields, 
albeit  they  are  in  sight  nf  them.    Our  women  do 
not  work  behind  the  German  lines  nor  in  distant 
Austrian  munition  factories,  destitute  and  alone. 
The  Kaiser  has  not  yet  painted  on  America  the 
picture  he  has  completed  on  the  canvas  of  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  and  Poland. 

Yet  we  are  beginning  to  have  our  social  war 
pn)blem,  t(Kj,  although  it  is  a  different  one  from 
that  of  our  European  Allies.  Amillionof  our  boys 
are  in  France  to-day,  3,000  miles  away.  Here 
in  America  we  are  undergoing  alt  the  changes 
that  war  brings  while,  day  by  day.  loneliness  is 


adding  its  weight  to  many  other  burdens.  Mails 
are  uncertain  and  endlessly  slow  in  bringing  news. 
There  is  an  hour  after  supper,  indeed,  when  our 
soldiers  cease  to  be  parts  of  an  army  sent  across 
the  worid  to  defeat  the  Huns  and  become  simply 
our  brothers  or  sons  who  are  no  longer  with  us  at 
twilight.  Will  there  ever  come  a  time,  when 
casualty  lists  lengthen  and  war  brings  its  inevita- 
ble burdens  of  sorrow,  when  we  will  ask:  "Is 
anything  worth  such  a  sacri- 
fice?" 

Here  is  America's  problem: 
the  problem  of  the  distant 
soldier  and  the  family  he  has 
left  here;  the  problem  of  say- 
ing to  the  boys  in  Europe  in  a 
hundred  ways,  day  in  and  day 
out,  "Wearewithyou!"  And 
meanwhile,  of  caring,  to  the 
last  ounce  of  our  ability,  for 
those  whom  they  love  best  in 
the  world  and  whom  they  have 
left  here  that  they  might  fight 
for  humanity. 

So  far  as  the  soldier  is  con- 
cerned, the  Army  itself    has 
placed  many  safeguardsaround 
him:  it  is  feeding  him  well,  it 
is  clothing  and  housing  him 
well.      His    health    is    being 
lofiked  after:  he  is  being  in- 
sured.    In  the  camps,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  various 
organizations  are  looking  after 
his   welfare,    religiously    and 
recreationally.     Where  the  families  are  concerned 
the  Government  has  made  allowances  to  depend- 
ents.    How  far.  however,  is  the  Red  Cross  going 
in  backing  up  the  American   soldier  and  the 
American   people  so  that    they  do  not  break 
beneath  the  strain   of    what  may  be  a  long 
war? 

Well,  there  is  one  man  in  Washington  who  can 
answer  the  question.  He  is  W.  Frank  Persons, 
Director  General  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Persons  knows  what  is  being  done 
to  meet  this  particular  problem.    That  he  is 
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helping  to  do  it  does  not  prevent  him  fFom  seeing 
all  sides  of  his  task. 

An  experience  of  his  a  good  many  years  ago 
taught  him  clearness  of  vision.  When  he  was  a 
junior  in  Cornell  College  in  Iowa,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  afTirmative  side  of  a  debate  which  had  for 
its  subject:  "  Resolved.  That  Educational  Tests 
Are  Desirable  as  a  Means  of  Restricting  Immigra- 
tion." He  won  the  debate.  A  year  later  he 
was  called  upon  In  argue  the  same  proposition, 
but  this  time  on  the  nejjative  side.  Here  was  a 
situation,  plainly,  which  demanded  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge — to  win  a  verdict  against 
one's  self.  In  the  emergency,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  a  friend  of  his  whose  father  sent  cattle  to 
the  New  York  markets.  Could  he  not  travel  as 
a  cattle  man,  get  some  first  hand  facts,  and  find 
the  truth? 

One  week  later  he  arrived  in  New  York  at  the 
old  Erie  Station  and.  leaving  his  cattle  tending, 
he  set  out  for  the  old  Barge  fWice.  where  the 
seekers  for  the  promised  land  then  landed.  For  a 
week  he  spent  his  time  becoming  acquainted 
with  live  immigrants.  As  a  result,  one  fact  was 
pounded  into  his  consciousness:  he  had  been 
wrong  in  his  previous  debate.  Native  character 
was  the  only  just  basis  on  which  to  build  future 
citizenship.  With  the  actual  facts  in  hand  he 
returned  to  Iowa,  reversed  the  verdict  and  won 
the  debate. 

Out  of  that  experience  has  grown  the  fairness, 
which  is  lo-dayone  of  Mr.  Persons'schief  charac- 
teristics, and  that  passion  for  social  work  which 
has  culminated  in  his  present  responsibilities. 

When  Mr.  Persons  took  charge  of  the  Red  Cross 
Civilian  Relief  in  1917.  two  things  were  very 
apparent  to  him.  One  was  the  necessity  for  an 
organization  in  every  community  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  families  whom  the  soldiers  would 
leave  behind;  the  other  was  the  need  for  trained, 
informed  workers  to  handle  efTiciently,  democrat- 
ically and  sympathetically,  all  the  family  troubles 
which  were  bound  to  occur.  This  upholding  of 
family  standards  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation 
was  not.  by  any  means,  a  job  for  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Persons  commenced  work  at  once.  By 
winter  tremendous  exertions  throughout  the 
country  had  convinced  almost  all  of  the  need  for 
Home  Service  sections  to  solve  the  complicated 
problems  of  war,  including  the  questions  of  in- 
surance and  allotment.  In  twenty-hveof  our  larger 
cities  "Home  Service  Institutes"  had  been  opened 
and  were  at  work  supplying  trained  workers  to 
direct  the  sections.  By  January  of  this  year,  when 
the  Home  Service  directors  met  in  Washington, 
the  first  steps  had  been  taken.  The  framework 
of  the  organization  had  been  completed,  many 
thousands  of  families  were   being  aided,   and 


hundreds  of  sections  were  in  complete  working 
order.  In  the  months  since  the  organization  has 
been  steadily  growing. 

The  achievements  of  this  organization,  however, 
have  not  yet  been  tabulated.  Is  this  vast  associ- 
ation of  workers  beginning  to  produce  results? 
Is  it  prepared  to  face  the  future —  the  social 
problem  that  has  become  more  definitely  a  war 
problem? 

Big.  capable  looking,  evidently  much  in  earnest, 
Mr.  Persons  reechoed  the  questions  as  he  sat  back 
in  his  office  chair. 

"Well,  we've  gone  a  long  way  since  I  saw  you 
in  January,"  he  said ;  "  we're  getting  there. 
But " 

He  tossed  a  letter  across  to  me.  "  Read  that," 
he  said,  "just  to  see  how  far  we  still  are  from  our 
ideal."     1  noticed  the  heading  as  I  read: 


I  Mr 


T  RoHge  A\ 


Paris,  France. 


I  saw  .McHenr>-  of  ihe  1 1  ith at  the  base  hospi- 
tal, the  day  I  cabled  you.  He  had  just  got  word  that 
his  mothtT,  who  is  his  sole  relative,  had  been  taken 
sick  all  alone  in  her  North  Carolina  larmhouse.  He 
wasn't  young  nor  romantic  nor  soldierly-looking  as  he 
lay  there  burning  with' fever  and  swathed  in  bandages 
—just  a  poor,  miserable,  homesick  human  being.  His 
amazement  and  gratitude  .hat  anybody  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  him  was  pathetic,  and 
he  kept  repeating,  "You  are  only  the  second  lady  I 
have  spoken  to  since  I  enlisted  eleven  months  ago." 
When  I  told  him  that  the  Red  Cross  would  look  after 
his  mother  1  could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears— he  was 
so  pitiful  and  humble  and  apologetic.  Just  before  I 
left  him  he  said,  "Please  feel  under  my  pillow  and  get 
my  purse.  There  are  forty-five  cents  in  that  and  I 
want  you  to  take  il  to  the  Red  Cross.  I  have  every- 
thing I  need  here  and  the  paymaster  will  be  around 
again."  I  just  fled  out  of  the  ward  while  I  could  see 
the  way 

"  It's  an  exceptionally  lonely  case,  of  course," 
Mr.  Persons  interrupted,  "but  it  does  indicate 
what  a  tremendous  need  there  is  for  backing 
up  the  boys  who  go  into  uniform.  We  have  got 
to  keep  at  it  until  the  first  news  such  a  boy  gets 
about  his  mother's  illness  is  that  the  Red  Cross 
is  lf)oking  out  for  her.  In  this  instance,  the 
mother's  name  was  cabled  to  us.  one  of  our  Ho.ne 
Service  women  went  immediately  to  see  her,  and 
to-day  his  mother  is  in  a  hospital  where  she  is 
getting  all  possible  care." 

Mr.  Persons  rose  and  paced  the  floor  for  an 
instant. 

"The  work  of  our  Home  Service  people,  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  has  become  a  series 
of  pictures— pictures  for  which  in  some  degree 
all  of  us  are  responsible — pictures  that  I  wish 
every  one  could  see  as  the  Home  Service  sees 
them. 
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"  Down  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  there  is  sitting  a  lonely  lady  listening 
to  a  victrola;  her  son  is  in  France.  When  the 
boy  enlisted,  he  made  out  his  allotment  to  her. 
She  had  just  bought  a  hundred  dollar  victrota 
on  the  instalment  plan.  Last  spring  the  rising 
prices  brought  her  face  to  face  with  a  new  prob- 
lem. On  her  income  and  allotment  she  couldn't 
live  and  keep  up  the  payments,  and  the  victrola 
was  her  consolation.  She  said  to  the  Home 
Service  worker,  '  IVTust  I  give  up  both  my  boy 
and  my  victrola?' 

"Well,  it  was  a  hard  question.  But  the  Red 
Cross  worked  out  a  solution  for  her  food  problem 
and  exchanged  her  victrola  for  a  cheaper  one. 
She  is  now  getting  on  very  happily.  With  the 
victrola  she  can  get  comfort  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  All  that  she  needed  was  a  little  real  sym- 
pathy and  some  gotxl  advice.  And  her  son  on 
the  firing  line  now  feels  vastly  different  about  her, 
knowing  that  she  is  comfortable. 

"That  is  one  picture.  Here  is  another.  In  a 
Pennsylvania  village  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
peace  occurred  just  before  war  was  declared. 
A  young  railroad  brakeman,  who  had  married  a 
childhood  sweetheart,  found  that  his  wife  had 
tuberculosis  and  was  dying.  He  could  not  alTord 
a  nurse  so  a  woman  friend  of  theirs  took  care  of 
his  wife.  Despite  all  their  efforts,  however,  his 
wife  died  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  A  month 
later  he  discovered  that  the  friend  herself  had 
become  infected  with  tuberculosis.  He  felt  that 
the  only  possible  restitution  he  could  make  was 
to  marry  her  and  give  her  his  allotment  and, 
in  case  of  death,  his  insurance.     He  did  so. 

"When  the  Red  Cross  stepped  in,  the  new  wife 
had  become  so  ill  she  could  no  longer  work,  the 
soldier  was  in  France,  and  the  allotment  had  not 
yet  come.  You  can  imagine  there  was  some 
pretty  prompt  action.  To-day  the  girl  has  every 
chance  of  recovery.     .     .     . 

"In  an  Indiana  town  once  every  two  weeks  an 
old  man  climbs  with  some  difficulty  on  an  interur- 
ban  car  and  makes  the  journey  to  the  city  hospital, 
two  hours  distant,  to  be  treated  for  cancer.  Two 
months  ago  a  fake  hospital  in  a  distant  state 
promised  to  cure  him  for  a  certain  sum — about 
all  the  money  he  had— and  he  came  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  advice.  Our  people  discovered  that  the 
offer  was  a  fraud,  secured  and  now  are  helping 
him  pay  for  proper  treatment,  and  he  is  writing 
to  his  son  in  France  that  he  is  getting  better. 
These  are  merely  the  outlines  of  one  or  two 
cases  from  a  thousand. 

"  In  many  cities  we  are  finding  thousands  of 
women  who  are  bravely  taking  care  of  themselves 
and  of  two,  three  and  four  children — getting  up 
before  dawn,  cooking  the  breakfast  and  preparing 


the  lunch  for  the  family,  dressing  the  children  for 
school,  doing  the  washing  and  mending  on 
Sundays  and,  in  addition,  putting  in  every  week 
day  at  hard  work  in  a  canning  factory,  a  shoe 
factory,  or  a  department  store— veritable  heroines 
of  the  war.  We  are  helping  them  wherever  we 
find  them. 

"In  addition,  there  is  another  and  vastly  im- 
portant side  to  the  work,  a  side  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  future  of  our  soldiers  and 
their  families  as  well  as  of  America  itself.  1  mean 
the  work  among  the  families  of  our  naturalized 
citizens. 

"  That  side  is  always  typified  for  me  by  a  New 
Jersey  laborer,  a  naturalized  Pole,  who,  impelled, 
I  suppose,  by  the  tragedy  of  his  native  land,  volun- 
teered in  our  army  last  summer  before  the  allot- 
ment law  had  been  passed.  There  must  have 
been  something  latent  in  the  man  because,  despite 
his  limited  knowledge  of  English,  he  had  become  a 
sergeant  by  the  time  our  Home  Service  people 
first  got  in  touch  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

"We  found  the  family  in  a  really  pathetic  con- 
dition. They  had  always  been  forced  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  were  sadly  in  leed  of 
help.  We  gave  it  at  once,  of  course.  But  in  a 
few  weeks  we  began  to  see  an  infinitely  greater 
problem  ahead.  In  the  Army,  the  sergeant  was 
meeting  and  mixing  with  many  kinds  of  men 
whom  he  had  never  known  before.  His  ideas 
were  changing;  he  was  becoming  thoroughly 
Americanized,  fluent  in  English  and  alive  to  a  new 
existence.  His  family,  meanwhile,  was  at  a 
standstill.  Their  mode  of  living  was  unchanged, 
their  Americanization  retarded.  What  would 
happen  if  this  gulf  kept  widening  as  the  war  went 
on? 

"The  Home  Service  recognized  the  problem  at 
once.  They  encouraged  the  wife  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, to  go  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  join  in  other  com- 
munity activities,  and  in  every  way  to  make  her- 
self a  worthy  wife  of  an  American  officer  as  her 
husband  might  prove  to  be.  Gradually  her  hori- 
zon was  widened.  To-day  her  husband  is  a  top 
sergeant  and  she  is  rapidly  becoming  a  wide- 
awake American  woman,  instead  of  a  Polish 
laborer's  wife. 

"From  these  few  instances  you  can  see  how 
tremendously  complex  have  become  the  problems 
confronting  the  Home  Service.  But  we  are 
actually  in  operation  everywhere  and  beginning 
to  see  results.  That  is  a  cheering  reflection. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  5,000  sections,  our  40,000  workers  and 
our  expenditure  of  S2,(xx),ooo  in  direct  aid  to 
300,000  families.  We  want  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  forces  of  the  nation.  We 
want  to  offer  instant  assistance  to  every  soldier 
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and  to  follow  it  through.  Our  institutes  are 
turning  out  workers  every  day,  but  we  shall 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  made  the  Home 
Service  a  part  of  the  Nation's  consciousness,  so 
that  every  one  will  turn  instinctively  to  it  in 
time  of  need.  We  want  the  picture  of  home 
that  is  mirrored  in  letters  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  be  a  reassuring  and  inspiring  one — one  well 
worth  fightinp  for.    That  is  our  resolution. 

"  In  France  we  are  making  every  effort  to  get 
that  picture  across  to  the  soldiers,  too.  Some 
time  ago  we  decided  to  extend  our  work  to  every 
division  in  the  Army,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Pretty  soon,  no  matter  where  the  soldier  goes, 
there  will  be  a  Home  Service  man  close  to  him. 
Chaplains,  Y.M.CA.  workers.  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus men — the  representatives  of  all  organizations 
— are  being  put  in  touch  with  the  Home  Service 
of  the  Red  Cross.  At  each  staff  headquarters  is 
a  Home  Service  man,  and  every  Red  Cross 
worker,  every  doctor,  nurse  and  hospital  attend- 
ant, will  know  of  him,  and  where  his  office  can  be 
found.  And  these  representatives  will  forward 
soldiers'  questions  to  headquarters;  from  head- 
quarters, messages  will  be  relajed  to  Paris  and 
the  answers  sent  back  to  the  soldiers  who  have 
made  the  inquiries. 

"  Here's  a  sample  of  the  cablegrams  which  are 
pouring  across  the  ocean  to  France  every  day: 

Red  Cross,  Paris,  France. 

Tell  Private  C.  T.  Whitney  nitssagc  delivered. 
Allotment  followed      Payment  secured  seven  months. 

J.  D.  Vandervent's  molher  well,  writing  regularly. 
He  is  entirely  forgiven  for  marriage,  financial  condition 
good. 

Henry  T.  DarmviJle:  mother  well,  appreciated  in- 
quiry, good  shape  financially,  only  concerned  about 
boy's  delayed  pay.  Wife  with  uncle,  boy  bom  June, 
feeling  fine,  congratulations. 

(Signed)     DAVtsoN,  Red  Cross. 

"No  one  can  realize  how  much  such  messages 
mean  to  men  in  hospitals  and  in  camps  in  France. 
These  are  the  most  pressing  cases,  of  course. 
In  many  instances  we  write.  It  is  one  part  of 
our  effort  to  paint  a  true  picture  of  home  condi- 
tions for  the  s<»ldiers  and  sailors  who  are  in  Huropc. 
I  think  we  are  beginning  to  get  it  acmss. 

"  I  cannot  be^in  to  emphasize  strongly  enough 
how  important  this  phase  of  'gcttinf;  the  message 
across'  is  just  at  this  moment. 

"1  have  recently  come  back  from  France. 
I  saw  our  boys  in  French  ports,  in  camps,  on  the 
firing  line,  quartered  in  the  French  villages 
and  brigaded  with  the  French  and  British  regi- 
ments. Their  spirit  naturally  was  fine.  But 
they  were  a  long,  long  way  from  home.  Even 
general  news  of  the  United  States  was  given 


incredibly  little  space  in  the  European  news- 
papers; so  little,  that  the  Army  bulletin  boards 
were  supplied  every  day  with  a  limited  cable 
service  of  one  hundred  words  telling  just  what 
we  were  doing  over  here.  1  he  real  home  news, 
however,  that  the  boys  get  comes  in  letters,  and 
letters  are  heartbreakingiy  stow  in  arriving. 
Occasionally  they  are  lost,  in  which  event  ex- 
planations of  previous  worries  are  never  received. 

"You  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  loneliness 
which  several  months  of  such  silence  can  give  to 
a  boy  in  France,  particularly  if  he  is  quartered 
in  one  of  the  sleepy,  provincial  villages  with  its 
quaint  houses,  cobbled  streets  and  manure  heaps, 
surroundings  so  plainly  different  from  Main 
Street  on  Saturdav  night,  back  home  in  the 
Middle  West. 

"  It  is  everybody's  duty  to  write  and  write  and 
write  to  the  boys  they  know  in  France,  enclosing 
photographs  whenever  possible.  And  if  there  is 
any  one  who  cannot  write  a  cheerful  letter,  tell 
that  person  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
Section.  Incidentally,  too,  it's  the  gossip  of 
home  that  makes  a  hit.  not  the  general  news! 

"In  the  Army  and  Navy  campaigns  are  be- 
ginning which  will  inform  every  Army  and  Navy 
officer  of  the  new  state  of  affairs.  In  America 
we  propose  to  make  each  Red  Cross  Chapter 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  of  every 
man  that  has  entered  service  from  its  community. 
Behind  it  is  our  hope  to  make  Home  Service  a 
living  application  of  American  social  ideas,  so  that 
sentimental,  harmful  giving  will  be  done  away 
with  and  in  its  place  will  come  a  system  of  help 
that  will  elevate  the  lives  of  us  all— a  service 
carried  out  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  done  so 
well  and  with  such  conviction  that  we  won't 
think  of  giving  it  up  when  the  war  is  over  and 
the  immediate  necessity  of  keeping  our  morale 
at  high  pitch  is  passed," 

An  hour  later,  in  the  cable  room  of  the  Red 
Cross  liuilding  in  Washington,  I  saw  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  quickly  a  plan  sometimes  becomes  a 
reality.  On  a  blue  cablegram  before  me  was  the 
message: 
Davisiin,  Rod  Cross,  Washington. 

Send  Ri-d  Cross  Director  with  each  army  division 
hereafter  as  it  I'mliarks  for  Furupe. 

iSiKned)     Perkins. 

No,  there  isn't  much  doubt  that  the  Army  and 
the  Red  Cross  in  France  will  do  their  parts. 
What  is  more  cheering,  however,  is  to  know  that 
in  this  country  now  there  is  a  Red  Cross  hand  of 
sympathy  saluting  every  service  fiag.  The  ques- 
tion, "Is  anything  worth  such  a  sacrifice?"  is 
not  going  to  be  asked  in  America.  Not  this 
year,  nor  any  other— if  the  Red  Cross  can  help  it! 


Caught  by  the  Germans 

An  American  boy,  on  a  vacation  in  France,  lost  for  three  years 

By  Daniel  T.  Pierce 


OF  THE  millions  of  boys  in  the  United 
States,  no  one  has,  or  ever  can  have, 
the  experience  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  fifteen-year-old  Constantine  0)in.  Ameri- 
can born  of  French  parents  who  lived  in  Illinois, 
Constantine.  with  his 
mother,  was  visiting  an 
aunt  in  Koubaix  when 
the  war  started.  He 
was  not  well  enough  to 
make  the  journey  back 
to  his  American  home 
when  the  German  inva- 
sion began  and  so,  think- 
ing that  she  was  leaving 
him  in  perfect  safety  in 
Roubaix,  his  mother 
came  back  to  America, 
1 1  was  not  long  before 
Constantine  and  his 
aunt  were  caught  in  the 
invader's  net  and  sent 
to  Germany  where,  for 
nearly  three  years,  he 
was  held  in  captivity. 
But  finally,  in  Septem- 
ber. ic)i7,  he  was  sent 
back  to  France  through 
Switzerland.  At  Rvian, 
through  which  fifty 
thousand  other  French 
and  Belgian  boys,  i^irls, 
women,  and  old  men 
havereturned  to  France. 
Constantine  was  met  by 
a  Red  Cross  represen- 
tative. As  "the  first 
American  rapatrie."  he 
was  the  centre  of  in- 
terest,   A    cable    was 

promptly  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
in  Washintston.  to  advise  his  mother  that  the 
boy  had  been  found,  and  back  came  the  answer 
that  his  mother  wanted  her  boy  sent  home  to  Illi- 
nois as  quickly  as  possible. 

Not  once  in  the  three  years  spent  in  Germany 


had  the  boy  or  his  aunt  been  able  to  send  word 
to  the  mother  that  he  was  alive, 

Constantine  went  to  Paris  and,  for  several 
weeks,  served  as  a  chasseur  at  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters—one  of  a  corps  of  uniformed  messengers 
who  a  re  i  nd  ispensable  to 
the  working  of  the  Red 
Cross  machine,  with  its 
endless  errands  to  be 
executed  all  over  Paris 
and  between  itsdifferent 
offices  and  warehouses. 
The  boy  wasapparently 
happy  but  over-quiet 
for  his  age.  He  left 
Paris  before  very  long  to 
stay  a  whilewithacous- 
in  at  Le  Havre  and 
then  to  journey  back  to 
theUnited  States— four 
years  after  the  quiet 
start  of  his  vacation 
visit  to  France. 

Neither  to  his  com- 
panions nor  tothe  many 
others  who  tried  to  get 
him  to  tell  of  his  exper- 
ience in  Germany  would 
Constantine  talk.  The 
French  IntelligenceOfTi- 
cer  at  Kvian  has  had  the 
same  experience  with 
thousands  that  his  Red 
Cross  friends  had  with 
Constantine.  Some  of 
the  very  young  children 
who  are  returned  to 
France  through  Rvian 
cannot  speak  French 
and  have  been  taught 
to  sing  German  songs:  but  Constantine  was  too 
old  to  have  his  mind  poisoned  or  to  lose  his 
native  English  or  adopted  French, 

Perhaps  at  home  and  freed  from  the  shock  of 
his  experience,  Constantine  himself  will  tell  a  bet- 
ter story  than  this  of  his  remarkable  adventures. 


Saving  Crops  by 

Community 

Work 

By  Lewis  and  Mary  Theiss 


AN  APPLE  .irchard  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
in  Maryland  hung  heavy  with  fruit,  the 
L  laden  branches  bent  almost  to  the  ground 
with  luscious  red  apples.  The  season  was  far 
advanced.  Frost  and  possibly  destructive  cold 
were  at  hand.  Yet  the  orchard  was  strangely 
deserted.  The  owner  and  an  aged  Negro  formed 
the  entire  harvest  crew.  Silently  they  toiled, 
trying  to  salvage  something  from  the  threatened 
wreck  of  a  season's  labor.  Their  fingers  were 
nimble  enough  but  their  hearts  were  heavy. 
For  the  loss  of  the  apple  crop  meant  more 
to  the  owner  than  the  mere  waste  of  a  sum- 
mer's x.i\\.  Food  was  about  to  be  lost;  and  the 
world  was  starving. 

Then  there  came  rolling  along  a  luxurious  au- 
tomobile, guided  by  a  woman,  and  filled  with 
women.  The  woman  at  the  wheel  surveyed  the 
bending  branches,  noted  the  absence  of  pickers, 
and  comprehended  the  entire  situation.  With  a 
woman's  sers;  ^f  thrift  she  rebelled  at  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  food. 

"Would  you  accept  women  as  pickers?"  she 
asked  the  owner  of  the  orchard, 

"I'd  take  anybody  that  would  pick  the  fruit 
right,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  I'll  get  >»>ur  apples  picked  for  you," 
said  the  woman.  "  I  will  get  a  party  together 
and   be  the  captain   of   it." 

When  next  the  automobile  rolled  up  to  the 
orchard  it  carried  five  additional  women — fellow 
club  members  of  the  driver's — and  six  lunch 
baskets.  The  rest  of  the  siory  is  best  told  in  the 
wards  of  the  captain  .if  the  apple  picker'^. 

"We  a)mmenced  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
a  aJd,  frosty  morning.  We  made  eight  hours, 
and  when  the  day  was  far  spent  we  had  picked 
300   bushels.      Mr.    Drake    was    so  pleased  he 


hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  asked  us  if  we 
would  help  another  day.  We  said  we  would — 
all  but  two — sf)  next  day  four  of  us  went,  made 
eight  hours,  and  picked  200  bushels. 

"  He  said  he  never  had  anybody  do  work  more 
satisfactorily  than  we  women  did— just  as  care- 
fully as  if  he  had  done  it  himself:  and  he  wanted 
us  to  set  our  own  wages.  We  did  not  want  to 
do  that,  but  he  insisted;  and  finally  we  asked  him 
twenty  cents  an  hour.  He  said  he  would  gladly 
pay  that  if  it  was  enough.  And  he  gave  us 
each  two  baskets  of  beautiful  luscious  apples. 
We  called  it  two  of  the  most  delightful  days 
we  had  spent  for  a  long  time." 

Such  is  the  story  of  how  Miss  Sarah  Hoff- 
man, of  Ridgely.  .Maryland,  and  her  fellows  of 
the  Ridgely  Cfimmunity  Club  did  with  their 
might  what  their  hands  found  to  do  toward 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  And  like 
the  little  lump  of  leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,  their  example  made  others  willing,  so  that 
stton  there  were  more  volunteer  apple  pickers 
than  Mr.  Drake  could  use.  Hundreds  of  dollars' 
worth  of  f(K)d  was  saved  —saved  because  a  woman 
was  willing  to  do  the  task  that  lay  at  her  hand. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  war.  that  is  what  all  of  us 
will  have  to  do — perform  the  service,  however 
humble  and  unromantic.  that  lies  at  our  hands. 
And  one  of  these  duties  is  to  go  into  the  fields 
and  help  the  farmers  with  their  crops.  Our 
farms  have  been  stripped  of  helpers.  A  recent 
farm  survey  in  Pennsylvania,  for  inhtance.  shows 
that  there  are  only  Sii.ooo  farm-hands  in  the  state. 
Right  years  ago,  when  the  farmer  were  complain- 
ing at  the  labor  shortage,   there  were    162,000. 

In  the  memorial  presented  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  first  of  last  February  by  the  2.000,00a 
farmers  represented  by  the  Federal    Board  of 
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Farm  Organizations,  it  was  stated  that  "  Since 
the  war  began  in  1914.  and  before  the  first  draft 
was  made,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  more  farm 
workers  had  left  the  farms  than  there  are  men 
in  our  Army  and  Navy  together."  And  during 
the  months  since  America  entered  the  war,  it  is 
estimated  fully  600,000  additional  workers  have 
been  drawn  away  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Micks,  manager  of  Ihe  Million  Egg 
Farm,  near  Brown's  Mills,  New  Jersey,  was 
quoted  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  last  fall  as 
saying:  "The  poultry  business  in  this  section  is 
being  knocked  to  pieces  by  lack  of  labor.  Raisers 
are  shutting  down  and  killing  off  their  laying 
hens.  Our  own  place  has  fallen  off  60  per  cent, 
of  capacity.  We  have  not  enough  men  to  run 
the  plant,  let  alone  to  dig  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
still  in  the  ground.  My  best  men  were  taken 
in  the  draft.  My  working  staff  is  50  per  cent, 
short  and  two  teams  are  idle.  Because  they 
fear  a  worse  shortage  of  help  next  harvest,  Jersey 
farmers  are  planting  about  25  per  cent,  less  winter 
wheat  than  last  year.  My  case  is  typical  of 
central  Jersey." 

"At  this  moment  I  have  200  acres  of  corn," 
Mr.  L.  T.  Hallock.  of  Clayton.  New  Jersey, 
said  to  an  interviewer  late  last  fall,  "and  have 
about  given  up  hope  of  getting  men  to  shock  it. 
1  have  a  herd  of  1 50  cattle  on  m^'  hands  and  have 
tried  without  effect  to  get  four  milkers.  People 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation." 

IDAHO    WOMEN    ACT 

The  autumn  of  [917  found  the  state  of  Idaho 
blessed  and  burdened  with  enormous  crops  of 
fruit:  blessed,  because  the  rich  yields  were  sadly 
needed;  burdened,  because  the  state  was  stripped 
of  its  usual  supply  of  harvesters.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  money  and  food  enough  to  feed  an 
army  were  at  stake.  Through  the  iduho  Slales' 
man  there  was  issued  a  ca]l  for  help. 

Men,  women,  and  children— hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  them — went  into  the  orchards  and 
fields.  Prrtminent  among  the  men  was  Chas. 
-L.  Joy,  President  of  the  Boise  G)mmercial  Club; 
while  the  women  were  headed  by  Mrs.  VVm.  E. 
Borah,  wife  of  United  States  Senator  Borah. 
Twenty  members  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  (^Idwell.  headed  by 
their  president.  Mrs.  W,  T.  Kimbrough.  put  their 
houses  in  order,  dunned  their  aprons,  and  sallied 
forth  on  a  Friday  morning  to  the  orchard  of 
W.  C.  Postlcwaite.  That  day  they  earned  twenty 
dollars.  The  next  day  the\  worked  in  the  orchard 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  .Myers.  And  having  gained  facility 
with  practice,  they  were  able  to  earn  twenty-three 
dollars.  These  sums  went  to  the  church  building 
fund.    On  Tuesday  these  housewives  were  back 


in  the  orchard  again;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fruit  picking  season  the  church  fund  prof- 
ited by  their  labors  to  the  extent  of  about  8135 
a  week.  Most  of  the  money  earned  by  these 
women  was  turned  over  to  the  women's  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defence,  to  the 
Red  Cross,  and  to  other  patriotic  funds. 

MILL    HANDS    HELP    IN     PENNSYLVANIA 

Another  person  who  seized  the  opportunity 
to  help  with  the  harvests  was  Manager  T.  J. 
Whittaker,  of  the  Hazle  Knitting  Mills  at 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania.  When  the  cry  of  the 
farmers  arose  for  help,  he  answered  by  taking  his 
mill-hands  and  going  forth  to  the  harvest  fidds. 

"There  really  is  no  secret  connected  with 
this  work,"  he  wrote  us,  "and  a  great  deal 
of  good  can  be  done  in  this  way.  The  farm 
that  we  worked  at  is  nine  miles  from  our  factory, 
which  distance  was  covered  by  automobile. 
Those  who  could  get  away  Saturday  morning 
did  so,  the  remainder  leaving  Saturday  noon, 
when  the  factory  closed.  We  also  worked  all 
day  Sunday.  We  did  this  for  three  Saturdays 
and  three  Sundays,  and  the  results  were  very 
satisfactory,  there  being  a  good  many  hundred 
bushels  of  apples  picked,  and  potatoes  gathered, 
and  corn  cut.  Onourway  to  this  farm  one  Satur- 
day morning  we  picked  up  several  boys  and  took 
them  along.  1 1  was  surprising  to  know  how  many 
apples  they  picked  and  how  nimble  they  were  in 
the  trees." 

We  are  told  that  "in  union  there  is  strength." 
And  in  planning  to  help  with  the  harvests  we 
shall  find  our  efforts  made  more  effective  through 
organization.  That  fact  was  shown  in  Lycoming 
County,  Pennsylvania,  when  L.  j.  Fisk,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  in 
Zone  Five,  t(X)k  it  upon  himself  to  help  out  the 
farmers  in  his  section. 

One  day  a  farmer  came  into  Mr.  Fisk's  office. 
"I'm  stuck,"  he  said,  "and  stuck  bad.  I  must 
have  help  or  I  can't  get  my  corn  in.  I've  got 
4)  acres  ripe  and  it's  got  to  be  cut  within  a  few 
days  or  I'll  lose  every  bushel  of  my  crop." 

Mr.  Fisk  went  to  the  editorial  office  of  a  local 
newspaper.  "  1  want  to  get  hold  of  every  man  in 
this  city  who  is  willing  to  go  out  to  a  farm  and 
work  on  Sunday,"  he  explained. 

"I'll  get  them  for  you,"  said  the  city  editor, 
"and  I'll  go  myself." 

Fifteen  men  from  that  newspaper  force  volun- 
teered their  services.  A  city  councilman  joined 
the  crew.  Men  from  facturies  and  foundries 
swelled  the  ranks.  Sunday  came.  Thirty-eight 
men,  captained  by  a  jeweler,  and  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fisk,  boarded  the  8.35  train  and  at  9:30 
were  in  the  com  field.     When  night  came  th* 
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entire  45  acres  of  com  were  cut  and  shocked. 
The  crop  was  saved.  And  1 50  bushels  of  corn 
previously  cut  by  the  farmer  were  husked  and 
hauled  to  the  crib. 

For  when  other  farmers  learned  that  men 
from  the  city  could  and  would  help  with  the 
harvest,  requests  for  help  poured  into  .Mr.  Risk's 
ofTice  from  all  quarters.  His  crew  of  volunteers 
grew  apacf.  Suon  he  had  one  hundred  men, 
then  two  hundred,  then  three  hundred.  And 
before  the  season  ended  he  had  sent  321  men  out 
to  do  week-end  work  in  the  fields. 

And  one  thing  was  demonstrated  that  is  vital 
in  this  entire  matter:  The  fact,  often  lost  si^ht 
of,  that  many  city  men  are  only  a  little  less  skilled 
at  farm  work  than  the  farmers  themselves;  f<ir 
the  farm-hands  that  have  been  drifting  away 
from  the  land  for  the  past  decade  are  now  mostly 
residents  of  cities.  Among  Superintendent  Fisk's 
week-end  harvesters  were  two  who,  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  fields,  husked  together  <)i  sh<Kks  of  com, 
while  another  pair  husked  82  shocks--a  record 
that  few  farm-hands  will  excel. 

EAOER    CHILDREN    IN    FAR.M    WORK 

Nor  must  we  overlook  that  great  source  of 
power,  as  yet  practically  untapped,  the  children 
of  America.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  the  most 
desirable  helpers  for  the  farmers.  But  organiza- 
tion can  help  them  let  accomplish  wonders.  On 
that  same  Maryland  shore  where  women  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  feminine  help  is  not  to  be 
scorned  in  the  harvest  field,  boys  proved  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  children.  For  the  migration 
of  1 5,000  Negro  laborers  to  the  north  last  summer. 
left  the  truckers  with  4.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  the  ground  which  they  did  not  know  how  to 
harvest.  A  thousand  Boy  Scouts  from  near-by 
cities  helped  to  save  the  crop. 

And  in  Idaho,  when  the  prune  and  apple  har- 
vest was  so  plenteous  and  the  laborers  so  few. 
500  high  school  students  in  Boise  answered  the 
call  for  volunteer  harvesters.  Arrangements 
were  made  whereby  they  could  make  up  whatever 
school  work  they  missed.  The  School  Agricul- 
tural Director.  Mr.  iVlac  Hoke,  divided  the  volun- 
teers into  teams  of  ten,  each  team  being  captained 
by  a  leader  of  its  own  selection.  Boys  and  giris 
worked  -separately.  The  experienced  fruit  hand- 
lers were  placed  t<igcther  and  sent  out  first,  the 
inexperienced  being  held  In  reserve.  Kverv  re- 
quest for  help  was  promptly  met,  as  many  as 
360  pupils  bdng  sent  to  work  on  a  single  day. 

in  order  lo  nuard  ai^ainM  truanc>'.  each  picker 
was  required  lo  answer  mil-call  Iwfore  setting 
forth  for  the  orchard.  And  every  night  the  cap- 
lain  of  each  team  telephoned  to  .Mr.  Mac  Hoke 
the  score  of  work  done  bv  his  team  and  bv  each 


individual  member  of  it.  These  scores,  showin^ 
the  complete  record  of  ever>-  picker,  were  daily 
posted  on  a  schriot  blackboard.  Great  rivalrj- 
developed  among  the  various  teams.  The  en- 
tire sch(x>l  became  engrossed  in  the  contest, 
for  such  it  rapidly  became — a  contest  to  see 
which  team  would  do  the  most  work. 

Unexpectedly  enough  the  girls,  who  wore 
"coveralls."  picked  apples  just  as  successfully 
as  the  boys,  though  they  could  not  pick  .quite  so 
many  in  a  day.  They  were  decidedly  popular 
with  the  farmers  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  worked,  the  care  they  t(K>k  with  the  fruit, 
and  their  general  g(»od  deportment. 

Small  as  the  rates  of  remuneration  were,  these 
high  school  children  received  more  than  Sj.ooo 
from  the  prune  harvest  alone.  They  picked 
267  tons  of  prunes  and  10,000  boxes  of  apples. 
And  Director  Harvey  Allred,  of  the  State  Farm 
Markets  Bureau,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  children  ()f  Idaho  last  fall  picked  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  fruit  that,  without  their  labor, 
would  inevitably  have  been  lost. 

HOW    THL    RED    CROSS    CAN    ASSIST 

If.  with  fewer  than  two  millions  of  men  under 
arms,  our  farmers  are  short  of  help,  what  must 
inevitably  be  the  situation  when  our  armies  shall 
number  three  millions  or  four  millions  or  five 
millions,  as  they  assuredly  swm  will?  In  com- 
mon with  business  and  industr\'.  agriculture 
must  inevitably  continue  shorthanded.  The 
increased  use  of  machinery  will  offset  the  lack 
of  labor  to  a  certain  extent.  But  human  help 
there  must  be,  especially  with  the  harvests. 
And  since  food  production  is  vital  and  funda- 
mental, we  shall  have  to  extend  our  patriotic 
activities  from  knitting  socks  and  making  ban- 
dages and  selling  btmds  and  growing  war  gardens 
to  helping  the  farmer. 

We  shall  best  accomplish  this  through  organiza- 
tion. Of  making  many  organizatiims  there  is, 
in  these  dass,  no  end,  Bui  new  organizations 
are  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  on  this 
work.  Any  organization  that  can  command 
the  work  of  a  given  nunibt-r  of  hands  can  offer 
those  hands  to  the  farmers  as  well  as  to  any  other 
service.  Probably  no  organization  can  more 
easily  help  in  this  work  than  the  Red  Cross, 
For,  in  spirit,  at  least,  il  has  taken  for  its  own 
the  motto  of  the  Latin  poet,  lerence:  "Nothing 
that  concerns  a  man  do  I  deem  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  me,"  l';ver\where  and  in  every 
way  does  the  Red  Cross  manifest  its  broad  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  Now  it  is  ministering  to  suffering 
democracy.  What  better  could  it  do  than,  in 
helping  with  the  harvests,  minister  to  starving 
democracy? 


An  Artist  at  the  Front 

By  Captain  Louis  Keene,  C.  E.  F. 

J  OUIS  KEENE  is  a  g.adnate  of  Dartmmlh  Collcgt 
•L^  who  was  doing  drawings  and  cartoons  on  a  Montreal 
paper  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  immediately  in 
a  machine  gun  company  and  sailed  with  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  the  last  week  of  September,  igi^.  He  has  piih- 
lisbed  a  delightful  narrative  of  bis  experiences,  entitled, 
"Crumps."  Captain  Keene  came  bach  last  year,  bis 
right  hand  smashed  by  a  piece  of  high  explosive.  A 
few  of  Captain  Keene' s  sketches  appear  on  the  following 
pages. 


TO  FIRE  a  machine  gun  or  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture is  similar  only  in  this  respect^one 
often  sits  at  both  occupations. 

I  went  over  not  to  do  drawings,  but  with  the 
hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  my  share  in  mak- 
ing fewer  and  better  Germans.  I  was  a  machine 
gunner  and  not  an  artist. 

Bein){  an  artist  by  previous  profession,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  I  was  able  to 
analyze  the  effects,  which  give  to  veterans  of 
war  (whi)  spend  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  their  lives  tiKhting)  material  for  conversation 
until  they  die. 

The  activities  of  battle  and  the  devastation  of 
war  are  so  wonderful,  so  tremendous,  that  every- 
thin;;  else  is  puny  in  comparison.  When  1  came 
back  home  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  still  possible 
for  artists  to  draw  and  paint  as  usual.  Still  Life. 
Baby  saying  its  Prayers  at  Mother's  Knee,  Seven- 
teenth (leniury  Lovers  fooling  around  gnarled 
oak  trees— all  this  stuff  seemed  s(»  childish  and 
trivial.  1  felt  that  1  had  subjects  for  a  thousand 
pictures. 

It  is  onh  by  [lersonal  contact  or  a  vivid  imagin- 
ation that  one  realizes  that  the  war  is  absolutely 
the  only  thinji  that  counts  now. 

Sketchin;;  at  the  front  is  interesting  and  dan- 
gerous, interesting  on  account  of  the  subjects  and 
dangerous  from  ^hclls  which  are  entirely  unpreju- 
diced. Fra.ijnients  kill  an  artist  as  readily  as  an 
infantryman. 

In  my  lime  it  was  safe  to  sketch  only  amongst 
triMtps  where  one  was  known.  A  man  with  a 
note-book  working  alone  looked  like  a  spy.  And 
the  successful  termination  of  a  spy  hunt  meant 
fifty  dollars  bonus  and,  what  was  infinitely  more 
desirable,  a  week's  furlough  f<»r  the  spy  hunter. 


Nobody  believes  that  an  anist  makes  a  good 
soldier.  Hindenburg  is  supposed  to  be  an  artist, 
but  Germans  hasten  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  poor 
one.  It  is  essential  to  be  a  good  soldier  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  Don't  give  your  superiors  the 
chance,  when  you  have  filled  out  Army  Form 
8j2  in  triplicate,  instead  of  Army  Form  8721  in 
duplicate,  of  saying.  "Oh,  he's  an  artist."  It 
doesn't  pay. 

Scraps  of  paper  came  in  handy  for  sketche*, 
but  mine  were  done  more  to  please  men  in  the 
unit  than  with  the  idea  of  making  a  permanent 
collection.  Several  times  a  "crump"  would  go 
landscape  gardening,  and  the  mud  and  debris 
thrown  on  an  uncompleted  sketch  would  cause 
an  undesirable  finish  to  the  .sketch. 

Impressions  stick:  certain  things  remain  abso- 
lutely engraved  on  m\  mind.  I  remember  that 
a  high  electric  standard  near  the  old  railroad 
station  at  Vpres  had  a  trestle  support  made  of 
steel  like  the  mast  of  a  war  ship.  A  shell  had 
bored  a  neat  hole  through  it,  leaving  only  one 
single  strand  of  steel  holding  the  light.  1  recall 
a  blazing  dump  in  the  lioche  lines,  from  which 
hundreds  of  beautiful,  blazing  rockets  illumin- 
ated the  remains  of  an  old  chateau,  the  reflections 
silhouetted  the  skeleton,  and  1  remember  every 
beam.  Several  dozen  mine  sweepers  going  down 
the  English  Channel,  in  the  twilight  on  a  summer's 
night,  en  route  for  the  Dardanelles,  looked  so 
beautiful  that  they  were  almost  ethereal. 

Nature  and  destruction  combined  have  made 
scenes  which  cannot  have  been  equalled  since 
the  earth  was  in  the  process  of  formation.  These 
are  the  things  which  artists  have  seen  who  have 
been  there,  and  they  have  been  given  material 
for  painting  which  they  cannot  ever  for;net. 


The  Trench  Raid 


H.i{-p\M  II:-  Tum—Salnhun-  I'loi 


Canadians  Passhin  Tbrangh  thr  Ruins  of  Yprcs.  ioi<; 
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The  Transport  Officer 


The  Finl  IVinltr 


Strong  Life — Long  Life 


OUR  soldiers  work,  become  husky,  fit  for  war — perhaps  for  suffering  and  even  for  death.  Are  we  not 
willing  to  make  ourselves  fit  and  strong  to  live,  far  from  imminent  danger?  Our  daily  work  must 
he  done  better,  more  quickly,  with  lels  loss!  Bach  of  us  must  add  to  bis  effectiveness:  each  must  be  a 
man  and  a  quarter,  or  a  man  and  a  half  in  practical  oiiifil.  It  is  to  help  us  all  to  take  this  job  seriously 
and  cheerfully  that  we  are  continuing  a  little  series  of  articles  which  may  develop  into  an  important  depart- 
ment. In  each  article  there  is  a  bit  of  useful  information,  or  fact,  or  suggestion.  Condensed  though  these 
paragraphs  are  there  is  real  food  for  thought  and  practice  in  each  one.  They  are  written  by  Miss  Emily 
Frances  Robbins.  who  was  joint  author,  with  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  of  that  important  report,  "The 
Conservation  of  Human  Life,"  issued  by  Congress.  Miss  Robbins  has  for  some  years  been  associated 
with  the  Life  F.xtension  Institute. 


The  Moccasin  Trail 


ProloiiffJ  il.i,uiiij<: 

TH[-:  mjn  who  i.k^s  . 
lh;il  liaM'  [lu'  powi 
and  bear  lu-;)vv  burdens. 
tOL'sliKhtlyin." 

In  unli-r  tnwalk  rapidly  jnd  far,  as  the  Indian  i)flcn 
dcifs.  lln'  fool  nuisi  grip  thi-  ground.  Thi;  big  \w. 
musck"  must  assi>t  in  "Icvi-ring"  ihi-  bixiy  forward. 
To  do  this,  till'  foot  musl  tic  placi-d  in  tbc  natural 
rtblion  uj  ihc  \vg.  ropri'W.'ntcd  by  ihi-  sHfihlly  iDting-in 


<.-.inniii  follow  for  long  a 
is  a  parh  K-atcn  by  fi-i-i 
to  cnJiirf  long  journi'vs 
t  is  trod  only  by  feet  tli'at 


posture,  and  iho  big  Iol'  must  nut  be  dt'flcctcd  outward 
by  shoos  that  run  to  a  point.     In  such  a  position  its 

muscle  is  usdvss. 

The  moccasin  trail  is  narrow  and  concave.  It  is 
not  like  the  flat  city  sidewalk.  If  you  loc  out,  your 
foot  strikes  along  the  upward  sides  of  the  trail,  and 
when  you  would  spring  forward,  there  is  no  muscular 
power  to  assist  you.  The  inner  side  of  the  foot,  instead 
of  "biting  the  ground."  merely  rolls  over.  By  such 
use  the  arch  soon  weakens  or  falls  altogether.  Fain 
in  the  foot  and  legs  and  fatigue  through  the  back  and 
whole  body  are  the  result. 

Hard  board,  cement,  and  stone  sidewalks  arc  a  severe 
strain  on  the  fiMit.  and  a  radical  test  of  foot  endurance. 
Those  who  must  use  such  sidewalks  need  to  know  how 
to  walk  in  order  I<i  conserve  fool  power  to  the  utmost. 
.Many  cases  of  so-called  rheumatism,  overwork, 
and  discouragement,  can  be  traced  to  weak  or  fallen 
arches,  brought  on  b\'  wrong  foot  posture  on  city  pave- 
ments, or  indmr  work  standing  on  a  hard  lloor. 

When  standing,  the  feel  should  form  two  sides  of  a 
square.  Ity  practising  walking  on  a  chalk  line  drawn 
on  the  floor,  the  habit  of  loi'ing  straight  forward  or 
slightly  inward  ean  be  acijuired. 

Besides  faulty  [luslure  when  walking  and  muscular 
disuse  of  the  limbs,  excessive  weight  combined  with 
lack  of  exercise,  prolonfied  standing,  and  faulty  footgear 
are  imimrianl  factors  in  causing  weak  or  tlat  feet  and 
their  .lUendani  evils.  The  ordinary  pointed  toe  is 
an  abominati'in.  Besides  hindering  the  foot  in  its 
work,  it  causes  bunions  and  joint  troubles.  A  shoe 
should  be  made  with  a  straight  inner  edge,  or  with  a 
slightly  incurved  edjie.  depending  to  some  extent  on 
the  individual  lormation  of  the  looi. 

Ordinarv  arch  supports  as  lound  in  the  shops  aro 
not  advised,  as  thev  merelv  aci  as  crutches  or  splints 
and  may  even  add  to  the  muscular  weakness  which  is 
the  primary  cause  oi  wejk  arches.  A  brace  fitlc-d  by 
an  orthopedist,  ufier  a  pla.ster  cast  has  been  taken, 
may  bean  important  part  of  scientific  treatment.  Such 
treatment  sliould  be  sought  if  proper  shoos,  exercise, 
and  correction  of  foot  pi)slure  do  not  sullicc. 

Think  of  the  moccasin  trail  when  you  walk! 


Strong  Life— Long  Life 
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Why  That  Monday  Languor! 


evils  of  ihe  excesses  of  one  day,  it  is  di-sirable  to 
know  what  to  choosi;  to  b3l;irK:i'  the  account  the 
next  day.  A  special  feature  of  fruit  on  i^onday 
would  be  a  good  habit  to  establish.  Two  whole- 
some ripe  bananas  still  sell  at  a  fairlv  reasonable  price, 
and  may  be  servi'd  m  a  variety  of  ways  as  vegetable 
or  di'ssert,  so  that  ont  need  not  worry  about  the  cost, 
which  is  not  reckoned  in  dollars  alone. 

An  abstemious  Sunday  dinner  is  wise  preparatbn  for  ; 
a  res  xi  l^onday  morning. 


A  Secret  For  Economy  With  Health 


^ 


.■ffltr  a  SiiHday  of  inertia  and  bfavy  eat- 
itin.  Monday  is  a  Jay  oj  urealest  languor 

THK  days  when  yuu  work  the  hardest  arc  not 
necessaril>'  the  da\s  when  >()u  fiv!  most  tired. 
Very  healthy  individuals  confess  that  they  can 
work  all  dav  at  some  hard  manual  labor  and  experience 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  mild  fatifiue.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  has  nol  experienced  even  exaggerated 
exhaustion  after  a  day  of  si>me  simple  sedentary  occu- 
pation, or  of  doing  practically  nmhinK  at  all- 

This  common  experience  is  one  of  the  manifestations 
oflhe\ital  relation  that  exists  between  fiwid  and  fatigue. 
Monday,  after  a  dav  of  rest  fr.mi  physical  exertion, 
is  often  cine  of  greatest  languor,  lor  this  we  must 
hold  ihe  Sunday  dinner  largely  responsible — the  extra 
meats  and  gravies  which  we  indulge  in,  the  ice  cream 
or  heavy  puddinp,  the  wivk-end  box  of  candy. 

You  can  make  \oursi-lf  tired,  or  promote  rest,  by 
what  you  eat.  The  most  fatiguint;  foods  may  be  said 
to  be  sweetbreads,  liver,  kidne> ,  and  meats  of  that 
character.  They  Ciinlain  specially  fatiguing  properties, 
in  additicin  tu  those  which  arise  fmm  putrefactive 
proci'sses  wbiuh  are  so  active  in  meals  generally.  The 
least  fatiguing  fixids  mav  he  said  to  be  fresh  fruits. 
When  v.Hi  experience  violent  fatieue  fr.im  onlv  slight 
exertion,  ii  is  a  firiml  idea  tu  cut  out  meat  or  eggs  for  a 
few  meals,  and  to  eat  iruil  almost  exclusively. 

Fruit  alMi  promotes  recuperatiim  from  fatigue  by  its 
tendency  to  kivp  the  biMels  opin.  <!onsiipation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  undue  fatigue  and  drowsi- 
ness. For  constipation  ihe  diet  is  almost  always 
directlv  responsible 

Sii  long  as  the  cusii.ni  of  the  special  Sunday  dinner 
continues,  the  .Monday  menu  should  be  intelligently 
chosen  to  make  up  the  health  deljcil.     To  nbviaie  the 


PROFESSOR  Graham  Lusk  calls  attention  lo  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  dillicull  living  may 
become  in  America,  it  will  be  better  than  the  best 
times  for  many  of  the  peasants  of  Furope. 

The  peasants  in  southern  Italy,  for  instance,  even  in 
normal  peace  times,  have  hardly  an>  thing  to  eat  during 
the  year  except  commeal.  olive  oil.  beans,  and  green 
stulTs.  They  have  thrived  on  this  diet  for  generations. 
They  arc  [he  ones  who  do  our  hardest  work  in  America, 
Pnjfessor  Lusk  savs  that  before  these  people  came  to 
this  country  they  had  no  milk,  no  cheese,  and  no  eggs, 
and  that  they  had  meat  in  the  form  of  fat  pork  only 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  The  saving  ingn-dient  in 
their  dietary,  was  green  leaves. 

(Cabbage  and  beet  leaves  supply  minerals,  and  other 
substances  not  fully  understood,  which  we  must  have 
in  order  to  keep  well.  The  peasant  would  weaken  and 
sicken  on  a  cornmeal  and  oil  diet  mixed  with  beans 
and  llavored  with  a  tittle  garlic  if  he  did  not  have  the 
green  leaves.  They  supply  the  same  ingredient  that 
butter  doi-s, one  which  is  important  for  growing  children. 

The  hardships  of  war  teach  us  the  value  of  stime  of 
the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  things  in  life. 


The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


THE  [swift  march  of  t-vcnts  is  setting  a  pace 
for  the  ReJ  Cross  to-day  of  which  few 
people  arc  aware.  It  is  no  military  secret 
that,  with  the  arrival  of  cnnsiiierably  over  a 
million  American  troops  in  Furope,  our  army  is 
now  many  months  ahead  of  its  original  pro- 
gram, forced  thereto  by  the  logic  of  the  German 
menace.  Week  by  week  new  thousands  of  s<il- 
diers  are  landing  in  F'uropean  ports,  filling;  the 
camps  in  Kngland  and  France,  releasing  trained 
men  who  are  taking  over  new  sectors  at  the 
front,  and  constituting  new  field  armies. 

For  the  Ktil  Cross  this  victory  over  schedule 
means  simply  that  many  milestones  formerly 
glimpsed  ahead  have  suddenly  flashed  hy  and 
now  only  mark  the  way  where  achievement 
passed . 

Thanks  to  the  s>stem  of  warehouses  that  .Major 
Murphy  built,  and  thanks  to  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
ordered  have  been  shipped  and  stored,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  Re-d  Cross  supplies.  A  new  military 
program,  however,  has  of  necessity  sprung  up 
overnight.  Our  sectors  on  the  front  are  not  only 
far  apart  but  American  tnxips  are  fighting  with 


French  and  British  units.  This  means  that 
hospital  equipment  and  supplies  must  be  available 
and  in  reserve  at  man\  points.  Soon,  a  hundred 
divisions  of  American  trcHips  must  be  provided 
with  emergency  dressing  stations — and  emergency 
stations  are  not  one  to  a  division,  as  mit:ht  be 
imagined. 

In  addition,  our  men  are  seeping  into  the  French 
and  British  hospitals  as  well  as  into  the  emergency 
canvas  hospitals  which  the  Ked  Cross  has  set  up 
and  turneil  over  to  the  army.  Here  our  food 
supplies  are  beginning  to  be  needed  particularly 
to  supplement  the  rations  of  the  French  hospitals. 
American  Hed  Ooss  surgical  dressings  are  now 
being  supplied  to  these  French  hospitals,  also, 
in  addition  to  the  French  ones  already  furnished. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  deliver  speedily  needed 
supplies  to  base,  evacuation,  and  field  hospital 
stations  over  the  whole  French  front. 

On  July  (rd  .\Ir.  Harvey  I).  Gibson,  now  Com- 
missioner to  France,  cabled  for  one  hundred  and 
ten  circus  tents,  to  serve  in  case  of  need  as  an 
emergency  warehi>use  system.  With  them  he 
will  get  a  unit  of  men  who  will  set  them  up  in 
circus  time!  On  the  pri()rity  list,  at  the  same  time. 


Tbe  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


just  after  ether,  come  more  auto  trucks  and  Ford 
parts. 

The  refugee  problem,  meanwhile,  is  now  well 
in  control.  There  is  being  organized  a  system 
whereby  not  only  the  present  refugees  are  being 
taken  care  of,  but  through  which  future  refugee 
problems,  if  such  there  be.  can  also  be  properly, 
efTiciently,  and  speedily  handled. 

Paris  to-day  is  merely  a  way-station  where  the 
Red  Cross  furnishes  medical  care,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  transportation.  More  permanent 
relief  becomes  possible  when  the  refugees  arrive 
in  various  departments  of  the  interior.  In 
seventy-two  such  departments  the  Red  Cross 
is  supplying  this  relief,  including  more  or  less 
permanent  installation  of  families  in  new  homes. 
All  organizations,  including  Government  agencies, 
are  cooperating  in  this  work,  the  Red  Cross  sup- 
plying the  greater  part  of  the  food  and  clothing 
needed,  and  at  many  points  taking  command  of 
the  situation. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  merchandise  thus 
distributed  can  be  gained  from  a  message  from 
Major  Perkins  just  received.  For  one  month, 
it  included  i;6,ooo  articles  of  clothing.  20.000 
pairs  of  shoes,  18.000  pieces  of  furniture,  t3.ooo 
kitchen  utensils,  50,000  pieces  of  bedding,  15,000 
kilos  of  condensed  milk,  and  great  quantities  of 
other  foodstuffs.  Some  eighty-three  thousand 
people  were  thus  directly  reached. 

Many  more  will  be  aided  by  the  gifts  just  made 
to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  and  to  the  Swiss  Red 
Cross.     The  Belgian  Red  Cross,  to  which?  175,000 
has  been  contributed,  is  directly  responsible  for 
five  military  hospitals,  maintaining  four  thousand 
beds.     During  the  last  months,  these  hospitals 
have   been   about   half 
filled  with  patients,  the 
expense  per  person  be- 
ing about  seven  francs 
a  day.     As  the  s<iurcts 
from  which  the  Belgians 
have   drawn  their   in- 
come    heretofore     are 
rapidly    becoming  ex- 
hausted, we  have  come 
"to    the    rescue.      The 
American     Red    Cross 
will  pay  half  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  these 
hospitals;   the   Belgian 

Government  will  contribute  the  other  half.  The 
five  hospitals  will  thus  be  run  in  full  force  from 
now  on. 

In  the  gift  to  the  S\^■i^s  Red  Cross  there  is  a 
peculiar  satisfaction,  for  the  citizens  of  that  re- 
public have  rendered  humanitarian  service  that 
should   be  fittingly   recognized.    Thousands  of. 
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children  of  the  Allies  are  being  cared  for  by  Swiss 
people  who  can  ill  afford  it.  Swiss  doctors,  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  are  going  to  Austria  and 
Germany  to  examine  Allied  prisoners  for  repa- 
triation. Almost  every  one  in  Switzedand  has 
felt  an  obligation  toward  the  sick  and  suffering 
at  their  gates  and  has  endeavored  to  fulfil  it. 
It  is  only  just  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
should  in  turn  come  to  their  rescue.  The 
$125,000  given  as  a  beginning  will  be  used  for 
the  Swiss  people  whom  war  has  touched,  and  for 
the  relief  of  Allied  soldiers  and  civilians  in  transit 
from  the  Central  Powers. 

One  by  one,  also,  other  burdens  of  the  Swiss 
are  being  lightened.  Every  month  a  hundred 
tons  of  food  is  being  delivered  at  a  Mediterranean 
port  for  the  invalided  Italian  and  Serbian  pris- 
oners returned  to  Switzerland  from  the  Teutonic  , 
prison  camps,  so  that  they  will  no  longer  be  a 
drain  on  the  already  slender  supply  of  foodstocks 
in  Switzeriand.  For  those  Serbian  officers  who 
have  contracted  tuberculosis  and  are  now  in 
desperate  straits.  S37.000  has  been  appropriated 
to  equip  a  sanatorium  where  they  can  be  cared  for. 
In  Serbia  itself  the  financial  support  of  the  hospi- 
tal at  Bonitza  has  been  assumed — amounting  to 
some  $10,000  yeariy — and  the  American  nurses 
and  doctors  who  are  there  can  continue  their  work. 
At  Saloniki  and  Monastir,  Dr,  Ryan  is  now 
reinforced  by  Father  Jager  and  his  party  of 
agricultural  pioneers  and  they  are  engaged  in 
many  sorts  of  reconstruction  and  refugee  work, 
using  a  supply  of  food  and  material  reinforcing 
that  landed  a  short  time  ago  from  the  collier 
Caesar.  A  brighter  day  will  soon  dawn  for  the 
wretched  Serbian  refugees  on  the  Macedonian 
plain. 

Meanwhile  the  Red 
Cross   organization    in 
Switzerland  is  actively 
engaged  in  getting  food 
and    clothing    to    the 
American  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  arc  impris- 
oned   in    Germany. 
One  of  the  unexpected 
difficulties    incident  to 
this  work  at  present  is 
the  constant   transfer- 
ringof  American  prison- 
ers in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.   The  return  postal  card  system  of  accounting 
for  parcels  sent  from  Berne  tosuch  prisoners  has  re- 
vealed this  situation,  which  is  probably  only  tem- 
porary.   For  imprisoned  American  civilians  a  sim- 
ilar plan  has  been  evolved,  which  will  render  easy 
the  supplying  of  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
This  work  in  its  entirety  has  devolved  upon  the 


Red  Cnjss  just  now  as  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment of  the  army  cannut  operate  for  civilians. 

Across  the  mountains  in  Italy,  the  first  repi- 
ments  of  the  American  army  are  fulfilling  to-day 
the  promise  of  assistance  made  by  the  Red  Cross 
when  first  its  ambulance  sections  rushed  from 
Paris  to  Milan  last  fall  and  the  Commission  to 
Italy  made  its  appearance  in  Rome.  America 
wilt  stand  with  Italy  tn  the  end. 

The  situation  in  I  taly  has  a  certain  similarity  to 
that  in  France  when  the  American  army  arrived 
there  in  good  numbers  last  fall.  The  newly  ar- 
riving American  soldiers  in  Italy  will  find  sixteen 
railroad  canteens  at  important  junctions  from 
Reggio  and  Messina  t()  the  Piave  front.  At  the 
front  itself  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
American  Reil  Cross  automobile  canteens  serving 
them  cool  drinks  and  fond.  Just  back  of  the 
lines  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  canteens,  hdstels.  and  comfort  stations 
which  the  Red  Cross  ha>  L■^tabli^h(■d. 

The  work  which  has  been  carried  on  back  of 
the  lines  among  the  civilian  population  has 
probabl>  been  i>f  even  greater  importance  in  its 
effect  on  that  elusive  thing  called  "morale." 
At  present  about  131,000  rations  weekly  are 
being  served  to  the  refugees  from  the  north  of 
Italy  in  the  thirt\-  Red  Cross  canteens  established 
for  that  purpo^e.     Nine  hospitals  and  dispensaries 


are  being  maintained.  Thousands  of  homes  are 
gradually  being  provider!  for  those  able  to  work; 
and  more  than  1 3,000  children  are  being  main- 
tained in  schools  and  about  s,ooo  more  in  health 
centres  and  summer  colonies. 

This  means  a  tremendously  extensive  organiza- 
tion. In  fact  the  Red  Cross  now  reaches  some 
three  hundred  Italian  cities  and  towns,  from  the 
medieval  hill  towns  of  the  north  to  the  interior 
villages  of  Sicily.  It  is  part  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  Italy.  .Many  miscellaneous  work- 
shops in  some  sixt>  places,  turning  out  laces  and 
shoes  and  cli)thing.  give  some  idea  of  the  rehabili- 
tation tiiat  has  been  necessary  simply  from  the 
industrial  standpoint.  Ihe  Red  Cross  is  the 
practical  owner  of  these  places  in  as  much  as  it 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  the  employer — 
superintendence,  raw  materials,  markets.  In 
its  care  of  the  thousands  of  children  it  is  playing 
the  role  of  mother,  and  fairy  godmother  as  we'll, 
in  a  bewildering  number  of  ways — all  the  ways 
that  sympath\'  can  devise.  t)nly  a  little  while 
ago  some  Italian  children  were  getting  one  piece  of 
bread,  two  radishes  and  a  portion  of  orange  for 
the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day.  The  Red  Cross  is 
now  seeing  that  all  have  enough  to  eat.  In  the 
schools  which  it  is  supporting,  it  is  beginning  to 
efface  from  childish  minds  the  memories  of  flight 
and  horror  impressed  on  them  by  the  disaster  of 


last  autumn.  Some  of  these  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  American  women  skilled  in  child 
welfare  work;  some  are  in  charge  of  Italian  school 
teachers;  and  many  large  ones  are  conducted  by 
the  nuns. 

For  all  the  industrial  work  with  them  and  their 
older  compatriots  America  supplies  the  materials. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  the  work  has 
taken.  In  some  towns  the  Red  Cross  contributed 
2,500  lire  to  the  local  Italian  war  committees; 
wool  was  purchased  and  the  refugee  workers 
were  paid  for  knitting  socks  and  gloves  for  Italian 
soldiers.  In  Rome,  in  one  wnrkrtwmi  alone, 
6,000  garments  are  being  turned  out  weekly  in 
addition  to  shoes  and  other  things.  In  Sicily 
the  famous  hand  embroidery  is  made.  At  Paler- 
mo the  scraps  from  the  cloth  for  garments  are 
stuffed  into  rag  dolls  for  sick  children. 

Wherever  workrooms  are  opened.  f(«>d  kitchens, 
homes  or  schools,  as  recently'  at  0 rot taf errata, 
the  consciousness  of  America's  helping  hand 
and  coming  armies  is  seen  in  the  welcome  the 
village  patriarch^  give,  the  bands  that  play 
our  national  airs,  the  friendliness  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  answer  of  America  and  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  arguments  of  the  llun — which  at  present 
are  taking  the  form  of  gas  bombs  in  the  streets 
of  Italian  villages  as  far  south  as  Naples. 

That  the  feeling  is  real,  vivid,  and  widespread, 
was  proved  conclusively  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations    all    over    Italy.     The    newspapers 


presented  neariy  complete  reproductions  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  at  Mt.  Vernon;  and  in  a  score 
of  cities  the  Red  Cross  men  were  literally  over- 
whelmed by  telegrams,  letters,  presented  and  per- 
sonal calls  from  the  mayors  and  other  officials.  At 
a  city  behind  the  front  Victor  Emmanuel  visited 
the  Fled  Cross  workrooms  and  expressed  in  person 
his  deep  pleasure  and  gratitude.  There  has  been 
no  doubt  of  the  populardemonstration.  Possibly 
the  manner  of  the  Red  Cross  aid  has  been  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  this  result.  In  all 
of  its  work  in  Italy, the  Reti  Cross  has  never  under- 
taken anything  without  complete  comradeship 
with  the  Italians  themselves.  In  most  cases 
the  Italian  Government  has  retained  the  direction 
of  afTairs,  which  has  been  most  helpful. 

An  added  warmth  to  the  friendly  feeling 
that  has  been  already  aroused  was  given  by  Colo- 
nel Perkins  just  before  leaving  for  America. 
He  gave  a  million  lire  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
for  the  support  of  needv  families  of  Italian  sol- 
diers who  r<»ok  part  in  the  vict()r\'  against  the 
Austrian  offensive. 

In  England,  the  strengthening  of  the  Red 
Cross  organization  is  proceeding  swiftly,  keeping 
pace  with  the  demands  which  grow  day  by  day  as 
more  American  troops  are  placed  in  the  English 
camp^.  Mr.  Foster  Rockwell,  formerly  head  of 
the  canteen  service  in  America,  is  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  a  similar  work  in  England,  beginning 
with  calls  for  trained  personnel,  equipment,  and 
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forty-two  tons  of  chocolate.    Under  Major  End- 
icott,  meanwhile,  hospital  work  is  going  steadily 
forward.    A  hundred   and   fifty   portable   huts 
have  been  shipped  to  be  used  as  dispensaries  and 
immune  wards  at  the  camps.     Fifty  motor  am- 
bulances, as  well  as  fifty  camions,  are  on  their 
way.     The  three  -  thousand  -  bed    hospital  —  part 
mansion,  part  tents — at  Southampton  for  Ameri- 
can wounded  is  practi- 
cally completed  and  is 
being  staffed  by  Ameri- 
can nurses  and  diKtors. 
Meanwhile,    the   Scot- 
tish Women's  Hospitals 
have  been  Riven  S150,- 
000,  in  addition  to  for- 
mer contributions,  the 
increase  being  a  result 
of    the    enormous   de-   . 
mands  now  being  made 
upon  hospitals  in  Eng- 
I  land  due  to  the  Ger- 
man offensive. 

In  this  country.  Red  Cross  work  has  been  given 
new  life  and  energy  by  the  magnificent  donation 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  by  the 
American  people.  Forty  Red  Cross  headquarters 
buildings  are  being  constructed  in  the  army  and 
navy  camps  for  the  use  of  the  rapidly  growing 
personnel  of  the  Camp  Service,  $400,000  having 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Fifty-one 
convalescent  houses  are  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion, the  Juniors  furnishing  a  great  part 
of  the  furniture  from  their  own  workrooms. 
The  Motor  Corps,  which  has  heretofore  been 
organized  in  different  localities  under  several 
different  names  as  well  as  under  the  Red  Cross 
emblem,  is  now  fully  coordinated  and  includes 
six  thousand  enlisted  personnel  in  many  cities. 
The  cars  of  this  service  cairy  a  white  metal 
pennant  bearing  a  red  cross  and  the  words 
"Motor  Corps." 

In  thousands  of  workrooms,  meanwhile,  surgical 
dressings  and  other  necessities  are  keeping  more 
than  two  milhon  women  busy.  Their  work, 
and  the  supplies  which  start  almost  daily  for 
Italy,  France,  England. Switzerland,  and  Palestine, 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  following  cablegrams  show  plainly  what 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross  work  can  mean: 
Red  Cross,  Washington. 

Two  searchers  reports  advlst;  that  Cicrman  prisoni-rs 
say  Lieutenant  Walter  ShaclTer  in  GL-rman  front  hos- 
pital. (Signed)     P[  RKiNs, 
Parts. 


Red  Cross,  Washington: 

Advise  W.  S.  Doble.  Norfolk  Downs,  .Mass.,  his  son 
prisoner  at  Darmstadt  and  weekly  food  parcel  sent 
since  June  t4th.  (Signed).  Dennett. 

Bemc. 

Dennett,  Red  Cross,  Berne.  Swit2erland: 

Send    Sio.oo    to   Corporal    Eric   A.    Lee,    prisoaer 
Darmstadt  addition  regular  assistance.    Charge  us. 
(Signed)     Davison. 

Washington. 
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HE    restrictknis 
of    war    make 
necessary    some 
changes  in  the  maga- 
zine.   Paper-making 
requires  coal  and  chem- 
icals that  must  be  con- 
served or  used  for  im- 
mediate war-winning  purposes. 

Conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  we  are  re- 
ducing this  number  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
by  eight  pages,  thereby  saving  hundreds  of  tons 
of  paper  a  year  and  consequently  hundreds  of 
tons  of  coal  that  will  be  available  for  other  uses. 
To  offset  this  we  have  enlarged  the  type  page. 
Thisenlargement  will  give  us  about  the  equivalent, 
in  text  space,  of  the  eight  pages  cut  off.  so  that 
you  as  subscriber  will  get  no  less  reading. 

These    changes  have  already   had   a   stimu- 
lating and  beneficial  effect  on  those  of  us  who  edit 
and  publish  the  magazine.    They  have  brought 
us  a  keener  realization  of  our  responsibilities  ai 
a  more  eager  determination  to  make  the  magazine  .; 
more  interesting,   more  useful,   more  informing ;' 
and  inspiring.  ; 

You  as  subscriber  must  help  us  save.  No* 
magazines  should  be  wasted.  We  particularly^^ 
ask  subscribers  to  whose  households  duplicates  ue ; 
going— because  more  than  one  person  is  a  sid>;'i 
scribing  member— to  notify  us.  The  slogan  is.. 
"One  magazine  to  a  family."  From  a  list  of  a. 
million  and  a  quarter  names,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  take  out  duplicates  with  any  precision, 
and  we  have  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of 
taking  off  copies  which  were  particularly  desired. 
We  must  therefore,  ask  you  to  tell  us  when  ii 
may  and  when  we  may  not  cut  off  duplicate 
copies. 
Address:  THE  RED  CROSS  .M.AGAZINE 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Americans  To  Be 
Proud  Of 

By  a  Red  Cross  Man  in  France 


Two  things  to-day  in  France  have  made  me  more  proud  than 
ever  of  being  an  American — our  soldiers  and  our  women. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  American  sector, 
and  the  thrill  that  1  experienced  at  seeing  our  fighting  men  will  live 
forever  in  my  memory.  Big,  strong,  well  disciplined,  their  faces 
tanried  a  deep  brown  by  the  sun,  they  look  every  inch  the  soldiers  that 
they  are.  They  wear  an  air  of  grave  determination  that  shows,  more 
plainly  than  words  could  tell,  the  resolve  to  see  this  ugly  business 
through  to  the  end,  cost  what  it  may.  But  a  slight  twinkle  in  their 
eyes  ^ves  a  hint  that  underneath  the  stem  exterior  the  spirit  of  youth 
is  not  far  off.     Big  healthy  youngsters,  here's  to  you! 

And  here's  to  our  women.  All  over  France  you  will  find  them. 
Mere  slips  of  girls,  barely  out  of  their  teens,  driving  great  camions; 
middle-aged  ladies,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  luxuries,  spending  ten 
hours  a  day  in  canteen  kitchens,  supplying  troops  with  hot  dishes;  and 
in  the  cities  gray-haired  women  working  hour  after  hour  rolling 
bandages  or  knitting  sweaters,  so  that  our  boys  may  lack  for  nothing. 

Recently  a  woman  well  known  in  America,  who  has  devoted  all  her 
time  to  relief  work  since  the  war  began,  was  visiting  a  hospital.  The 
commanding  ofTicer  had  sent  a  military  car  for  her.  She  entered  the 
car  just  as  an  ambulance  filled  with  wounded  passed  by.  As  she 
noticed  the  thin,  pale  faces,  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  The  soldier- 
chauffeur  asked  if  she  was  ill. 

"No,"  she  said,  "theseare  tears  of  gratitude  and  pride." 

"Madame,"  replied  the  boy,  simply,  "if  1  thought  that  my  being  a 
soldier  was  worthy  of  but  one  of  your  tears,  1  should  feel  that  I  had 
not  lived  in  vain." 

Do  you  wonder  that  1  am  doubly  proud  of  being  an  American? 
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"Nice  Chap,  Fritz" 

By  Ralph  E,  Cropley 

Illustrated  by  J.  O.  TODAHL 


A/fR-  R-  E.  CROPLEY,  who  wrote  this  authoritative  and  stirring  summary  of  n/hat  the  Germans  have 
done  to  Hospital  ships,  is  a  Harvard  man;  he  comes  from  an  old  shipping  faviily,  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  merchant  marine  and  has  agitated  it  for  years.  Mr.  Cropley  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  Military  Relief  in  Hospitals  of  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York  City,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  visiting 
the  two  hospitals  to  which  he  is  specially  delegated.  Two  years  ago  he  became  interested  in  hospital  ships; 
he  went  abroad  and  studied  them.  He  has  gathered  the  material  for  this  article  from  original  records,  from 
letters  and  docutnents.     It  is  an  unanswerable  brief. 


THE  illegal  and  inhuman  submarine  war-  civilization.    Sinking  hospital  ships  has  no  jus- 
fare  which  Germany   has  waged    upon  tification  in  any  conceivable  distortion  of  inter- 
merchant   shipping,  culminating  in    her  national  law,  nor  in  the  most  brutal  creed  of 
savagery  against  hospital  ships  flying  the  Red  military  necessity. 

Cross  flag  and  otherwise  acting  in  complete  con-         I  was  speaking  about  it  to  a  captain  of  a  mer- 

fonnity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Hague  and  chant  ship  and  asked  him  why  he  had  given  up 

Geneva   Conventions,    has   brought   the  world  command  of  a  hospital  ship — a  berth  which  tA 

face  to  face  with  a  situation  unparalleled  in  my  landsman's  eyes  had  w)^cw£&.v:i\K.'^cft.«uG«9A. 
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on  the  sea  to-day.     He  didn't  look  at  me  as  he  Castle  ( 1 1 ,400  tons) ,  Gloucester  Castle  (7.999  tons), 

answered.     He  looked  far  out  through  his  cabin  Donegal  (i.^-j  tons).  Sallar  (yaS^  tons).  Lanfranc 

port  at  the  tower  of  the  Woolworth  Building.  (5,275   tons),   Dover  Castle    (8,260   tons),   Rema 

He  finally  told  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  (7,267  tons).  GUnhart  Castle  (9000  tons),  Llan- 

it  was  easier  for  him  to  take  a  merchant  ship  or  dovery  Castle  (10,000  tons),  and  others  amounting 


a  transport  through  the  War  Zone  than  to  have 

his  heart  torn  asunder  by  the  suffering  of  hu- 
manity he  had  seen  on  hospital  ships:  men  passed 
and  writhinj'  in  agony :  men  wounded  or  mutilated 
out  of  sheer  deviltry.  Frightfulness.  waste  of 
manhood  because  the  Kaiser  wanted  to  dominate 
the  world-  that's  what  he  saw  on  a  hospital  ship: 
and  when  his  ship  of  mercy  was  torpcdcted  without 
warning  and  he  managed  to  beach  her  before  she 
sank,  he  simply  went  to  pieces,  as  have  many 
hospital  ship  commanders  before  him. 

The  sinking  or  destruction  of  an  Allied  hospital 
ship  means  that  the  Allies  must  replace  it  with 
a  ship  which  has  been  used  for  carrying  food  and 
munitions.  When  Germany  found  that  her 
submarine  warfare  was  not  succeeding  as  she 
had  hoped,  she com- 
'  menced  to  lessen 
the  tonnage  of  her 
enemies  by  still 
fouler  means.  To 
cover  up  her  das- 
tardly motives  she 
of  f i  cial  ly  a  n- 
nounced : 

The  (icrman  Gov- 
ernment can  nolongcr 
suffer  that  the  British       ; 
Government     should      | 
forward    troops    and      | 
niunilions  toihemain      I 
theatre  of  war  under      I 
cover    of    the     Red 
Cross,  and  it  there-      ; 
fore  dt'clari'S    that 
from    now    on    no 
cncmv  hospital   ship 
will  be  allowed  in  the 
sea  zone  from  Flam-      I 
borough  Head  toTer-      j 
schelling  on  the  one      j 
hand,     and     L'shant 
and    Lund's   Fnd  rm 
the  other.     If  in  this 
sea  zone  any  cnoniy 
hospital   ship  is  en-      L 
countcred,  it  will  be 
considered  as  a  vessel  of 
without  further  ceremonv 


0.000  tons. 

1918,  Germany  officially  notified 


"  A  KOVnUd  Tommy  limped  pitinl'iillv  iilung  -..ilh  a 
PrHisiati  offiirr  oa  Hs  arm  ami  htlfvii  him  lo  a  hoal" 


vill  be  allackL'd 


And,  knowing  full  well  that  no  Allied  hospital 
ship  was  carrying  either  troops,  munitions  or 
anything  which  it  shouldn't  in  its  garb  of  mercy. 
Germany  has  lessened  tonnage  by  sinking  the 
hospital  ships  Britamik  (50CMH)  tons).  Rtaemar     about  apparently  had  on  them  certificates  for 


to  more  than 
On  May   1. 
the  world  that 

Ami^rican  aviators  are  crossing  to  Europe  as  members 
of  the  Kcd  Cross  on  hospital  ships.  This  misuse  of  the 
Red  Cross  appears  from  documentary  evidence  found 
on  American  aviators  who  have  been  shot  down.  .\n 
American,  brought  down  in  the  region  of  the  army  of 
Gi^ncral  vein  Hutier.  carried  a  pass  which  referred  to  him 
as  a  member  of  the  American  .Ambulance  for  France. 
Prisoners  openly  admit  that  it  is  the  general  practice 
for  aviators  to  enter  American  Ambulance  Service  for 
their  passage  to  Europe  and  to  cross  on  hospital  ships. 
After  they  are  landed  in  France  they  immediately 
transfer  to  the  automobile  corps  and  thence  into  the 
air  service. 

The  captured  aviator  referred  lo  had,  however, 
transferred  directly 
from  the  ambulance 
service  into  the  air 
service.  Another 
carried  a  certificate  in 
which  the  dates  of 
several  transfers  were 
officially  indicated. 

L^xcept   for    the 
naval  hospital  ship 
Solace  and  the  hos- 
pital    yacht    Sarj 
attached    to  our 
fleet, and  two  Ward 
liners     converted 
into    the    hospital 
ships  Comfort  and 
.t/crc.v.solelyforthe 
use  of    the    Navy 
and.   on  May  ■  i, 
1918,  not  yet  in  ser- 
vice,   the    United 
States  has  had  no 
hospital  ships  at  all. 
Clonsequently  it 
would  be  impossi- 
ble  for    American 
aviators  to  cross  on 
such  ships,  as  Ger- 
many states   they 
have.      I'he  "aviators."  to  whom  Germany  re- 
fers as  having  crossed  to  France  for  Red  Cross 
work,  crossed  at  their  own  expense  on  regular 
passenger  ships  before  America  entered  the  war, 
and    were    driving    neutral     ambulances.     The 
captured    American    aviators  Germany    speaks 
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"  The  nwnuHl  the  torpedo  struck  the  '  Lanjranc' ,  many  of  the 
slightly  Tcoundfd  Prussians  made  a  mad  rush  for  the  lifeboats" 


services  they  had  rendered  while  driving  neutral 
American  ambulances.  As  usual,  Germany  has 
distorted  the  truth  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  the 
attempts  she  would  make  to  lessen  the  number 
of  ships  available  to  transport  our  boys  overseas, 
because  every  hospital  ship  sunk  has  to  be  re- 
placed with  some  ship  in  military  or  civil  service. 
The  unsportsmanship  and  dastardliness  of  it  is 
on  a  par  with  the  pillaging  of  Belgium  and  the 
burning  of  men  at  the  stake  on  the  deck  of  a  sub- 
marine, as  Germany  did  with  four  "O-boat  "crews. 
The  first  hospital  ship  the  Huns  sank  was  the 
Portugal,  flying  the  Russian  (lag.  She  was  an- 
chored off  Kizeh,  a  Black  Sea  port,  when  on  the 
morning  of  March  17.  U)i6,  a  periscope  was  seen 
approaching.  The  I'orlugal  had  no  wounded  on 
bisard — simply  her  hospital  staff  and  her  full  crew. 
The  Russian  Government  had  notified  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  that  the  Portugal  was  a  hospital  ship, 
and  had  obtained  from  them  a  recognition  of 
her  status.  Of  course  nobody  thought  for  one 
instant  that  the  submarine  would  attack  the 
Portugal  and  there  was  no  panic  until,  when  about 
two  hundred  feet  away,  the  submarine  fired 
a  torpedo  which  missed  its  mark     Then  the 


beast  circled  around  the  anchored  ship  of  mercy 
and  fired  a  second  torpedo  at  close  range.  The 
second  missile  struck  the  Portugal  in  the  engine 
room.  There  was  a  terrific  explosion  within  her 
and  the  hull  broke  in  two. 

The  loss  of  life  on  the  Portugal  was  twenty-one 
nuns,  who  were  acting  as  nurses;  twenty-four 
officers  of  the  Red  Cross  staff,  as  well  as  twenty- 
one  of  the  Russian  crew  and  nineteen  of  the 
French,  totaling  eighty-five,  all  of  whom  were 
ruthlessly  murdered. 

rhe  big  ^i/MrJuj,  commanded  by  Captain  Laws, 
had  her  first  experience  with  a  U-boat  on  February 
I,  1915.  She  was  the  star  hospital  ship  of  the 
fleet,  for  at  that  time  neither  the  liritarttiic  nor 
Aqtiitaiiia  was  doing  hospital  work.  Only  the 
prompt  action  of  the  second  ofllcer,  in  turning 
the  ship  as  he  saw  the  torpedo  coming,  saved  her 
and  the  sabres  of  wounded  she  had  on  board. 
Having  missed  the  Aslur'ias  once,  the  Germans 
kept  at  it  till  they  finally  got  her.  in  .March,  1917. 
The  British  Admiralty  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement at  that  time: 

The  British  hospital  ship  Asturias,  whilst  ste3Iau^^ 
with  all  navii!;i\.«\%\\^\%'wi-«\>l5s.-^'<S«."S^'»!<a.<s«r 
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tinguishing  Red  Cross  signs  brilliantly  illuminated, 
was  torpedoed  wiihout  warning  on  the  night  of  March 
30-3I,  1917,  The  torpedoing  of  this  hospital  ship  is 
included  in  the  list  oi  achtcvemcnts  claimed  by  U-boais, 
as  reported  in  the  German  wireless  press  message 
yesterday. 

The  y4slurias  didn't  sink,  although  forty-three 
persons  died  in  the  tragedy,  including  two 
women,  and  thirty-nine  were  injured.  The 
torpedo  carried  away  the  rudder  and  rendered 
the  boat  unmanageable.  As  she  was  headed  for 
shoal  water  off  the  rocky  shores  uf  Cornwall,  her 
Captain  kept  the  engines  going,  hoping  she  would 
put  herself  aground  some  place  where  the 
wounded  could  be  removed  ere  the  boat  sank. 
Luck  was  with  him.  Out  nf  control,  the  Asiurias 
missed  a  reef  and  beached  herself  on  one  of  the 
few  sandy  beaches  to  be  found,  along  the  Gjrn- 
wall  coast. 

The  Asturiai  was  returning  from  France. 
That  was  a  sufficient  excuse  to  sink  her — that 
and  the  fact  that  a  ship  still  in  trade  would  have 
to  be  taken  and  converted  into  a  hospital  ship. 

Ten  days  later  the  Gloncater  Castle  was  tor- 
pedoed without  warning  in  mid-Channel.  All 
the  wounded  were  successfully  removed  from 
the  ship  and  the  casualties  were  five  medical 
officers,  nine  nursing  sisters,  and  thirty-eight 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  men.  On  April 
11th  Berlin  officials  published  a  notification  that 
the  Gloucesler  Castle  was  torpedoed  by  a  U-boat, 
thus  removing  any  possible  doubt  in  the  matter. 

On  April  17th  the  hospital  ships  Donegal  and 
Lanfranc  were  sunk  by  U-boats.  The  Donegal 
carried  sli^tly  wounded  cases,  all  British.  Of 
these,  twenty-nine  men,  as  well  as  twelve  of  the 
crew,  were  missing  and  presumably  drowned. 

The  torpedoing  of  the  Lavfranc  is  best  de- 
scribed in  an  article  by  a  wounded  officer  which 
subsequently  appeared  in  an  English  newspaper; 

The  Lanjranc  was  attacked  by  a  submarine  about 
7:30  Tuesday  evening,  just  as  we  had  finished  dinner. 
A  few  of  us  were  on  deck  when  there  was  a  crash 
followed  by  a  loud  explosion.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
engines  had  stopped  and  the  l.aiiftatic  appeared  to  be 
sinking  rapidly,  but  to  our  surprise  steadied  herself. 
We  had  on  board  nearly  two  hundred  wounded  pris- 
oners belonging  to  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  about 
twice  as  many  British  wounded,  among  them  some 
very  bad  cases.  The  moment  the  torpedo  struck 
the  Lanjranc,  many  of  the  slightly  woundi^d  Prussians 
made  a  mad  rush  for  the  lifeboats.  One  of  their 
officers  came  up  to  a  boat  close  to  which  I  was  stand- 
ing. I  shouted  to  him  to  go  back,  whereupon  he  stood 
and  scowled.  "You  must  save  us,"  he  begged.  1 
told  him  to  wait  his  turn. 

Meanwhile  the  crew  and  the  staff  had  gone  to  their 
posts.  The  stretcher  cases  were  brought  on  deck  as 
auickiy  as  possible  and  the  first  boats  were  lowered 


without  delay.  Help  had  been  summoned  and  many 
vessels  were  hurrying  to  our  assistance.  In  these 
moments,  while  wounded  Tommies — many  of  them 
as  helpless  as  little  children — lay  in  their  cots  unaided, 
the  Prussian  morale  disappeared  completely.  They 
made  another  crazy  effort  to  git  intoa  lifeboat — actually 
managed  to  crowd  into  one.  but  no  sooner  had  it  been 
lowered  than  it  toppled  over.  The  Prussians  were 
thrown  into  the  water  and  they  fought  with  each  other 
in  order  to  reach  another  boat  containing  a  number  of 
gravely  wounded  soldiers. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  behavior  of  our  own  lads. 
Crippled  as  many  of  them  were,  they  tried  to  stand 
at  attention  while  the  more  serious  cases  were  being 
looked  after.  One  man  1  saw  had  had  a  leg  severed 
and  his  head  was  heavily  bandaged.  He  was  lifting 
himself  up  a  staircase  by  the  hands,  and  was  just  as 
keen  on  summoning  help  for  "Fritz"  as  on  saving 
himself.  He  whistled  to  a  mate  to  come  and  aid  a 
Prussian  who  was  unable  to  move,  owing  to  internal 
injuries.  Another  Tommy  limped  painfully  along 
with  a  Prussian  officer  on  his  arm  and  helped  the  latter 
to  a  boat.  The  crew  and  staff  were  all  heroes.  They 
remained  at  their  posts  until  the  last  man  had  been 
taken  off,  and  some  of  them  removed  articles  of  their 
clothing  and  threw  them  into  the  lifeboats  fcv  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  in  need  of  warm  clothing. 
I  saw  a  sergeant  take  off  his  tunic  and  make  a  pillow 
of  it  for  a  wounded  German. 

Inthe  midst  of  all  thistragedy  the  element  of  comedy 
was  not  wanting.  A  cockney  lad  struck  up  a  ditty 
and  the  boat's  company  joined  in  the  chorus  of  "All 
dressed  up  and  nowhercs  to  go."  Then  we  had 
"Take  me  back  to  Blighij',"  and  as  a  French  vessel 
came  along  to  our  rescue  the  boys  sang,  "  Pack  up  your 
troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag  and  smile,  smile,  smile." 
The  French  displayed  unforgettable  hospitality. 
As  soon  as  they  took  our  wounded  on  board  they  im- 
provised beds  and  did  everything  they  could  to  make 
both  English  and  German  comfortable. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy,  wretched  morning  when  the 
rescue  boats  from  the  Lanjranc  put  into  port. 
The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  whipped  to  frenzy 
by  a  vicious,  drivinj!.  sleety  rain.  It  was  a  long, 
stiffly-moving  file  of  shaky,  utterly  weary  souls, 
their  wounds  wrapped  about  with  brine-soaked 
bandages,  which  came  ashore.  Few  had  had 
any  sleep  for  several  nights;  all  had  been  plucked 
from  the  jaws  of  death  while  fighting  under 
the  scream  of  their  own  and  enemy  shells  in  the 
inferno  between  Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge;  and  all, 
unarmed  and  helpless,  had  faced  the  Hun  in  his 
vilest  and  murderous  guise  when  he  torpedoed 
the  Lanjranc  without  warning. 

A  handful  of  lint  was  given  to  one  man  with 
a  bandaged  arm  and  a  nasty  cut  on  his  forehead, 
which  was  still  bleeding.  "1  only  just  found 
out  that  I  had  it,"  he  said.  "  1  did  feel  a  bit  of 
a  bump  there  when  1  was  getting  down  the  side, 
but  forgot  it  after.  Of  course  we  could  see 
she  was  done  for  and  everybody  kept  quiet.     11 
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was  perishing  cold,  but  I'm  feeling  fine  now. 
!  got  twenty-eight  Huns  to  me  own  rifle  out 
there  on  Vimy  and  I  wished  it  had  been  a  hun- 
dred. Of  course  they  wanted  to  get  us  to-night, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  dirty  way  to  do  it — with  a 
hospital  ship." 

The  silent  calm  of  the  long  hospital  train  con- 
-taining  the  survivors  from  the  Lavfranc  seemed 
almost  unnatural.  The  wounded  accepted  the 
whole  thing  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  And 
as  the  train  left  to  take  them  tohospitalswhere 
they  were  to  be  made  fit  again,  the  wounded 
offered  up  their  thanks  in  the  only  way  they 
knew,  with  a  long,  quivering  cheer.  "Are  you 
down-hearted? "  called  an  orderly.  With  a 
long  rumbling  roar  of  a  "No",  they  disappeared 
into  the  night  and — England. 

"Nice  chap,  Fritz,"  said  a  destroyer  officer, 
as  he  turned  away. 

Yes,  it's  "Nice  chap.  Fritz,"  as  the  destroyer 
oflficer  had  said.  Nice  chap  to  lessen  the  ton- 
nage of  his  enemies  by  resorting  to  the  drowning 
of  helpless  men  as  well  as  nursing  sisters.  Nice 
chap  to  justify  himself  by  saying  the  ships  he  sinks 
must  have  been  carrying  troops  and  munitions, 
for  German  submarines  never  made  mistakes. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  sank  the  Glenbarl 


CaslU  bound  from  France  to  England.  Fritz  had 
agreed  to  respect  hospital  ships  if  they  carried 
a  Spanish  officer  to  guarantee  their  Red  Crass 
mission.  The  Glenbarl  had  her  Spaniard  and  he, 
too,  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  catastrophe.  One 
pleasing  thing  about  the  tragedy  was  that  ft  gave 
an  American  destrayer,  at  the  risk  of  being  her- 
self torpedoed,  a  chance  to  do  rescue  work  which 
makes  the  blood  run  faster  in  one's  veins.  The 
sea  was  vile  and  the  destroyer, couldn't  launch 
a  boat.  Vet,  as  she  passed  men  clinging  to  wreck- 
age—men  too  weak  to  catch  the  life  lines  thrown 
them^American  seamen  jumped  overboard  into 
the  icy  water,  swam  to  the  sinking  men  and 
held  them  up  till  they  could  be  rescued.  And 
this  gallantry,  I'm  glad  to  say,  has  been  fittingly 
rewarded. 

And  shortly  afterwards  the  big  Llandovery 
Caiiie  was  torpedoed  for  the  first  time.  Sht 
didn't  sink  then  but  made  port  and  was  repaired. 
Three  months  later  she  experienced  her  second 
torpedoing,  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  carry- 
ing down  234  of  her  medical  corps  and  crew. 
Only  twenty-four  men  were  saved  and  these  the 
U-boat  tried  to  destroy,  for  she  nosed  about  amid 
the  wreckage  of  her  victim,  shelling  survivors  in 
life-boats,  or  those  clinging  to  spars  or  hatches. 


''  Everywhere  one  could  see  ibf  heaJs  and  arms  oj  people  bat- 
Iting  wilb  the  waves,  and  Ibeir  shrieks  for  help  were  frightful " 
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The  torpedwd  'Asluriai  '  "  oul  oj  control,   n-.iacd  a  ttti,  and  beached  her- 
ielf  on  one  oj  the  few  sandy  bcachei  lo  be  joand  along  the  Cornwall  coast" 


The  spectacle,  certainly,  is  representative  of 
Germany  at  her  darkest  and  truest.  What  ill 
luck  that  one  boatload  of  survivors  lived  to  tell 
their  tale! 

What  a  wanton  lie  it  was  for  the  U-boat  com- 
mander to  say  that  he  sank  the  Llandmery  C.asHe 
because  she  carried  eight  American  flying  officers! 
The  official  records  show  there  was  nobody  on 
board  who  was  not  either  connected  with  the 
medical  department  or  with  the  civilian  merchant 
crew  of  the  ship.  I  have  received  letters  from  a 
merchant  officer  on  the  hospital  ship  Araguaya, 
on  the  same  route  as  the  Uandcncry  Castle. 
She  was  transferred  from  passenger  and  food 
service  to  replace  a  torpedoed  hospital  ship. 
He  tells  me  that  all  hospital  ships  are  most  partic- 
ular about  living  up  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 
No  nursing  sisters  are  carried  except  those  who 
make  the  round  trip  between  England  and 
Canada.  For  if  Canadian  nurses  worked  their 
passage  home,  Germany  might  say  they  were 
troops  and  sink  the  ship! 

All  lights  were  burning  when  the  Llandovery 
Caslle  was  torpedoed.  A  huge  electric  red  cross 
was  over  the  bridge,  and  strings  of  while  and 
green  lights  on  either  side.  The  red  crosses  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  also  illuminated  by 
electric  lights.  No  one  on  board  saw  the  wake 
of  the  torpedo.  The  intimation  of  the  presence 
of  the  submarine  was  a  jar  and  roar  of  an  explosion 
aft:  then  all  the  lights  went  out. 

One  boat  in  which  there  were  twelve  nursing 
sisters  capsized.  A  Canadian  medical  sergeant, 
who  was  in  the  same  boat,  managed  to  crawl  on  to 


the  upturned  keel.  When  the  overturned  boat 
got  near  the  submarine  he  swam  to  it  and  climbed 
aboard,  exhausted.  He  thought  it  was  a  rescue 
boat,  but  he  was  seized  by  one  of  the  U-boat 
officers  and  thrown  back  into  the  sea  like  a 
handbag. 

One  boatload  of  survivors  was  picked  up, 
though  the  submarine  made  several  attempts 
to  sink  it.  The  submarine  commander,  in  English, 
ordered  the  boat  alongside.  The  boat  was  trying 
to  pick  up  a  drowning  man.  The  second  officer 
shouted  back :  "  We  are  picking  up  a  man  from 
the  water." 

"Come  alongside.  I  will  shoot  with  my  big 
gun,"  shouted  the  submarine  commander.  The 
boat  came  alongside  the  submarine  and  the 
captain  was  ordered  on  board.  In  case  he 
should  be  made  pri-^oner  and  kept  on  board,  he 
gave  the  second  officer,  who  remained  in  the 
boat,  the  course  to  steer.  He  was  taken  then  to 
the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine,  where  two 
officers  awaited  him. 

The  commander  asked  him  sharply:  '"What 
ship  is  that?" 

"  It  is  the  hospital  ship.  Llandovery  Castle," 
answered  the  captain. 

"Yes."  the  commander  did  not  appear  sur- 
prised, "but  you  are  carrying  eight  American 
flight  officers." 

"  We  are  not,"  replied  the  captain.  "We 
had  seven  Canadian  medical  officers  on  board. 
The  ship  was  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  carry  sick  and  wounded  Canadians  from 
England  to  Canada.     I  have  been  runnitig  to 
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Canada  for  six  months  with  wounded.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that  we  have  carried 
none  except  patients,  medical  staff,  crew,  and 
nuns." 

The  commander  then  ordered  the  one  Canadian 
medical  officer  in  the  boat  to  come  aboard. 
The  Canadian  medical  officer  was  so  rouj^hly 
hauled  on  board  and  thrust  along  the  deck, 
with  such  plain  intention  to  injury,  that  he 
actually  had  a  small  bone  in  his  foot  broken 
by  the  handling  he  received. 

The  captain  and  medical  officer  were  ordered 
back  into  the  boat,  which  cast  off  and  pulled 
away  from  the  submarine.  The  submarine 
began  to  circle  round  the  wreckage  at  full  speed. 
Several  times  it  narrowly  missed  hitting  the  boat, 
once  swirling  past  within  two  feet  of  it.  The 
second  and  fourth  officers  were  again  taken 
aboard  and  questioned. 

The  submarine  commander  now  stated  that 
there  was  a  big  explosion  aft  as  the  vessel  sank, 
and  that  therefore  she  must  have  been  carrying 
munitions.  The  second  officer  explained  pa- 
tiently that  this  was  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  and 
the  falling  of  the  funnel.  They  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  boat. 

Again  the  submarine  circled  and  threatened 
the  boatload  of  survivors  by  swooping  close  to 
her;  she  then  moved  off  and  seemed  to  come 
to  a  stop.  From  this  position,  she  opened  fire  at  an 
unseen  target,  firing  about  twelve  shells. 

And  yet  a  semi-official  note  from  Berlin  claims 
that,  like  all  similar  assertions  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  the  statement  that  a  German  sub- 
marine was  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  Llan- 
overy  Castle  is  also  "  probably  incorrect.  It 
appears  from  the  later  news  that  no  one  on  board 
the  steamer  observed  a  U-boat  or  a  torpedo. 
In  all  probability  the  cause  of  the  loss  will  be 
found  attributable  to  a  British  mine." 

Don't  forget  that  the  Llatidmery  Castle  was 
over  150  miles  off  the  Irish  Coast  and  that  it 
has  been  Germany  herself  who  has  laid  floating 
mines! 

The  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  the  bombard- 
ment of  cities,  the  murder  of  women  and  chil- 


dren, the  use  of  gas  and  tiame  projectors,  the 
starvation  and  torture  of  prisoners  of  war,  atro- 
cities without  number— these  things  are  Germany. 
The  verdict  passed  on  them  by  truly  civilized 
and  humanitarian  nations  is  expressed  in  a  note 
which  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
at  Geneva  sent  to  the  German  Government 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Asiurias: 

"The  International  Committee  whose  right  and  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Geneva  Convention,  by  reporting  viola- 
tions of  them,  draws  the  very  serious  attention  of  the 
German  Government  to  the  responsibility  which  it 
would  assume  towards  the  tjivilizcd  world  by  per- 
sisting in  a  resolution  which  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
humanitarian  convention  which  it  has  pledged  itself 
solemnly  to  respect. 

"In  torpedoing  hospital  ships  it  is  not  attacking 
combatants  but  defenceless  beings,  wounded  or  mu- 
tilated in  war,  and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  work  of  relief  and  charity.  Every  hospital  ship 
is  provided  with  the  external  signs  prescribed  by  inter- 
national conventions,  the  use-  of  which  has  been 
regulady  notified  to  belligerents  and  should  be  respected 
by  belligerents.  The  tatter  may,  according  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  exercise  the  right  of  search,  but 
have  in  no  case  any  right  to  sink  a  ship  and  expose  to 
death  the  hospital  staff  and  the  wounded. 

"The  Aslurias  appears  to  have  been  torpedoed 
without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  ascertain  her 
character  or  destination. 

"Even  if  the  correctness  of  the  facts  were  admitted 
upon  which  Germany  bases  justification  of  her  order, 
the  International  Commillec  considers  that  nothing 
can  excuse  the  torpedoing  of  a  hospital  ship,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  such  an  order,  contrary  to 
international  conventions,  will   cease   to  be   carried 


And  Germany  answered  by  torpedoing,  and 
at  that  without  warning,  the  Gloucester  Castle. 
Donegal,  and  Lan/ravc  and  continued  her  breaking 
of  the  law  of  God  and  man  into  1918,  with  the 
Rewa.Glenbart  Castle,  and  Llandovery  Castle  and 
again  with  the  H^aritda  r>n  August  4.  iqi8,  drown- 
ing [oo  bed-confined  wounded  as  well  as  many 
Red  Cross  nurses. 

"Nice  chap,  Fritz,"  isn't  heP 


Our  Friends  from  Japan 

By   a  Field  Officer  of  the  Fourteenth  Division 


MANY  readers  will  remember  the  article 
that  we  published  in  the  July  number 
about  the  Red  Cross  in  J  apan. 
They  will  recall  the  remarkable  organization 
the  Japanese  have  developed,  with  its  hospital- 
ships,  its  physicians,  its  nurses,  its  storehouses 
of  supplies  and  its  hospitals  ready  for  instant 
use  in  different  parts  of  Japan. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Japan  last  winter 
he  heard  everywhere  expressions  of  wonder 
as  to  what  the  American  Red  Cross  had  done, 
as  to  the  hundred  million  dollars  raised,  as  to 
the  sixteen  million  members  added,  and  the 
world-wide  work  of  supply  and  solace  so 
quickly  organized  and  sufficiently  admin- 
istered. Their  own  accomplishment  from 
our  pre-war  standpoint  had  been  remarkable. 
But  the  sight  of  our  nation  organizing  and 
extending  the  American  Red  Cross  filled  these 
quiet,  able  Japanese  with  respect. 

Readers  will  remember  that  the  Japanese 
made  offers  of  assistance  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  expressed  a  desire  to  contribute  money 
'nd  needed  artides.  and    that    they   formed 


auxiliaries  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This 
spirit  was  nobly  expressed  by  Baron  Ishiguro, 
when  he  said:  "  1  feel  as  if  I  am  working  with 
you  in  the  same  room  and  in  the  same  cause 
of  humanity." 

It  was  out  of  such  circumstances  and  such 
deep  sentiments  as  these  that  came  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Japanese  Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion to  visit  this  country  to  see  the  work  and 
organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
It  was  a  very  distinguished,  able  and  interest- 
ing set  of  men  which  were  chosen  to  make  up 
this  Commission.  It  was  headed  by  Prince 
Yoshihisa  Tokugawa,  and  included  the  follow- 
ing members  of  his  staff:  Dr.  Arata  Ninagawa, 
D.C.L.,  Dr.  Shigemi  Sawamura,  Dr.  Yasushi 
Naito,  Dr.  Sadaka  Kageyama,  Mr.  Hideya 
Yoshida,  Mr.  Hideya  Furusawa,  Mr.  Chui- 
chiro  Fujimori,  .Mr.  Kiyoshi  Kawokamai.  Sec- 
retary, and  Count  Kuwashi  Katsu.  There 
is  no  place  here  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
how  well  these  men  represent  the  spirit  and 
the  genius  of  their  country. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Japanese  Commissioo 
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commenced  its  inspection  of  Red  Cross  work. 
At  all  the  railroad  stations  on  the  way  east 
tliousands  of  women  workers  of  the  Red  Cross 
cheered  them.  Certainly  no  commission  has 
ever  been  received  with  more  kindness  or  a 
greater  expression  of  good-wiil. 

In  Washington  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Henry  P,   Davison  and  other  American  Red 
Cross  officials.      President    Wilson   and     his 
family  gave  them  a  cordial  greeting;  the  Presi- 
dent placed  his  official  yacht,  the  MayHower, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  for  a  trip 
to  Mt,  V-ernon,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive   incidents   of    their   visit.     As   the 
boat  steamed  slowly  down  the  Potomac  past 
the  beautiful  white  structure,   the  crew,   the 
Commission  and  the  guests  stood  at  salutewhile 
the  ship's  bell   solemnly  tolled   and  the  band 
played  a  dirge.     Perhaps  the  following  tele- 
gram sent  from  the  ship  by  Prince  Tokugawa 
tohis  RedCross  Soci- 
ety   in  Shiba  Park, 
Tokyo,  tells  the  story 
as  well  as  it  could  be 
told: 

"Through  President 
Wilson's  courtesy  wc 
are  sailing  down  the 
Potomac  River  on  board 
his  yacht,  the  Marflmi-tr, 
and  arc  going  to  pav 
homage  to  the  tomb 
of  Washinelon.  Amer- 
ican Red'*  Cross  and 
(leople  haM;  extended  lo 
us  greater  ccurtcsy  than 
yuu  can  possiblv  imagine. 
We  hope  you  will  tell 
Her  Majesiy.  the  Em- 
press, and  let  the  public 
know  how  kindly  we  are 
being  treated  by  the 
.Americans." 

Later  the  Commis- 
sion came  to  New 
York,  were  enter- 
tained    at     several 

American  homes,  and  finally  sailed  for  France. 
Prince  Tokugawa  himself,  who  is  a  young  man 
of  thirty-two,  eager  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
in  the  good  work  of  these  two  great  societies 
(the  Japan  Red  Cross  being  an  organization  of 
nearly  2,000,000  members,  and  very  ef- 
fective in  its  management)  is  most  capable, 
as  well  as  friendly.  In  one  of  his  tactful 
speeches  he  said: 

"I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  apparent  im- 
modesty in  injecting  the  affairs  of  my  own 
family  into  an  address  which  should  eonfine- 


itself  to  the  public  mission  with  which  I  am 
entrusted, 

"When  your  renowned  Commodore  Perry 
knocked  at  our  door,  the  Tokugawa  family 
was  still  privileged  to  administer  the  national 
affairs  of  Japan.  It  was  my  great  grand- 
father who  was  responsible  for  the  conclusion 
of  that  classic  treaty  with  America  soon  after 
Commodore  Perry's  visit  to  Japanese  waters. 
At  that  moment  the  tide  of  public  sentirhent 
was  against  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  intercourse.  As  yet  my  sires  coulc- 
see  no  alterriative  to  a  policy  of  the  open  door  ' 
if  Japan  was  to  keep  herself  in  harmony  with 
the  trend  of  world  conditions.  Your  tactful, 
large-hearted  diplomat,  the  late  Mr.  Town- 
send  Harris,  won  the  confidence  of  my  grand- 
father and  his  advisers.  In  the  light  of  such 
historical  background  you  will  not  wonder 
why  I  have,  from  my  childhood,  cherished  deep 
affection  for  your 
country.     .     .     . 

"It  was  in  1877 
that  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in 
Japan.  By  i886our 
institution  had  grown 
sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  be  admitted 
to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

"Since    then    the 
growth  of  our  Soci- 
ety has  been  steady 
and  rapid.     When  it 
was     started     forty 
years  ago.  it  consist- 
ed    of    thirty-eight 
members.    To-day  it 
has  almost  two  mil- 
lion members     Con- 
sidering the  limited 
means    at    our    dis- 
posal,   we    are    not 
disappointed    with    what    we    have    accom- 
plished.    But  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
undertakings  in  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  now  engaged,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  little  to  be  proud  of," 

The  whole  visit  of  the  Japanese  Mission 
to  this  country  was  fraught  with  good  will. 
It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  every  one  that 
this  kindly  association  of  the  two  nations  in  a 
humanitarian  enterprise  will  lead  to  a  better 
and  fuller  understanding  and  a  more  practical 
coftperation. 


m 


The  Little  House 
of  Patriotism 

By  Edith  Day  Robinson 


Mrs.  ArlhuT  li^.  Smytke,  wboie 
indomitabtt  energy  and  detoUd 
spirit  are  dtmonslraltd  in 
labor,  in  lone,  arid  in  sacrifice 


TH  IS  is  the  sketch  of  a  woman  whose  motto 
is  NJ/  deiperandiim;  who  has  been  capable 
of  a  love  the  power  of  which  has  achieved 
a  notable  victory  over  successive  strokes  of  mis- 
fortune; who,  last  autumn,  wanted  to  go  to  Italy 
to  do  canteen  work  but,  instead,  has  been  doing 
that  work  from  her  own  dtxirstep.  All  of 
which  proves,  as  she  would  teli  you  if  she  could, 
that  Opportunity — whether  to  build  a  home  and 
happiness  out  of  ruin,  or  to  prove  one's  patriotism 
— comes  not  once,  as  the  fatalist  believes,  but 
again  and  again. 

Her  house  is  found  by  locating  telephone  pole 
No.  502 — which  is  on  Long  Island — and  a  little, 
winning  country  road  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
the  Red  Cross  in  her  window.  The  house  is 
set  on  a  foundation  measuring  24  by  24  feet.  The 
ground  floor  has  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  tiny  ante-room  to  the  kitchen 
no  bigger  than  a  caravaner's  wagim.  Here  are 
vegetables  and  preserves  in  glass  jars  on  shelves 
ranging  from  floor  to  ceiling,  one  row  showing  the 
rich  reid  of  the  tender  beet,  the  next  the  delicate, 
iridescent  tint  of  lemon,  then  orange,  and  green;  so, 
if  one  has  imagination,  one  may  think  of  oneself 
as  a  dwarf  looking  up  at  a  giant  poiisse-cafe 
standing  on  the  floor  with  its  rim  touching  the 
ceiling.  Dainty  frilled  curtains  are  at  the  square- 
paned  windows,  one  pane  of  which  is  filled 
with  a  Red  Cross.  And  everything  is  in  perfect 
order;  for  guests  are  liable  to  stoop  their  heads  at 
my  time  to  escape  the  lintels  of  the  low  doorways. 


Mow  often  in  peace  times  had  the  mistress 
of  this  place  contemplated  the  plains,  rolling 
away  from  her  tiny  domicile,  blanketed  with 
snow,  so  still,  so  cold,  so  unresponsive,  so  re- 
moved, apparently,  from  civilization  and  any- 
thing so  scientific  as  war  and  airplanes,  while 
she  wondered  what  the  next  year  would  bringforth. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mane  Smythe — who  was 
not  then  Marie  Smythe— married  the  man  of 
her  choice  in  a  part  of  the  country  remote  from 
New  York.  The  couple  took  up  an  abode  in 
Brooklyn,  where  Dr.  Arthur  \V.  Smythe  had  a 
good  practice  as  a  nose  and  throat  specialist. 
He  was  able  to  give  to  his  bride  all  that  she  had 
known  in  the  way  of  comfort.  But  his  heart 
proved  not  as  strong  as  it  was  devoted  and  the 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
move  to  a  more  favorable  climate  in  which  to 
battle  for  his  health.  It  was  decided  to  start  a 
poultry  farm  in  California.  On  the  way  to 
their  new  home,  all  their  household  furniture 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Undaunted,  the  two 
arrived  in  California,  invested  their  capital  In 
chickens  and  were  progressing  splendidly  when 
one  night  fire  swept  away  their  chicken  runs. 
They  then  returned  to  the  East,  Dr.  Smythe 
weaker  instead  of  stronger,  their  funds  rapidly 
diminishing. 

The  time  came  when  Mrs.  Smythe  was  forced 
to  take  the  helm.  The  husband  was  too  weak 
to  leave  his  bed.  The  last  hundred  dollars  had 
been  reached.     Placing  $jo  down  on  eight  acres 
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of  ground  on  Long  Island  which  had  a  shanty  and 
a  barn.  Mrs.  Smythe  took  what  furniture  she  had 
left  and  moved  there  with  her  husband,  who  was 
not  expected  to  live.  But  Nil  dgsperattdiim, 
as  I  have  said,  was  her  motto.  Intrepidly  she 
forged  ahead,  hard  labor  being  her  relief  from 
mental  anguish,  and  eventually  proving  her 
salvation ! 

With  a  borrowed  horse  and  plow  she  planted 
peas  and  beans  and  beets.  When  the  doctor, 
indoors,  couldj  no  longer  resist  the  sunshine  he 
would  pull  himself  out  to  where  it  was;  and  the 
healing  effects  of  the  air  and  the  warm,  sweet 
earth  gave  him  strength,  atom  by  atom. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  detail  the  long  winters 
when  the  wife  sat  indoors  sewing  for  the  neigh- 
bors who  gave  her  work— she  who  had  known 
comfort,  cultured  surroundings,  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain  in  her  happiest  days;  or  of  the  trips 
she  made  through  the  snow,  twice  a  day,  to  open 
and  close  the  local  school;  or  how  her  husband 
made  the  furniture  by  lamplight  in  the  winter 
evenings,  and  out-of-doors  when  summer  came. 
Nor  can  we  tell  of  the  market-garden  route  they 
started.and  succeeded  with,  until  it  outgrew  them; 
nor  of  the  excellent  position  Dr.  Smythe  obtained 
and  still  holds;  nor  of  the  fire  that  destroyed  the 


barn  on  the  place.      What    chance   has   mis- 
fortune in  face  of  a  dauntlessness  that  refuses 

to  recognize  it! 

We  can  only  bring  this  story  up  to  date — to 
the  little  house  as  it  now  stands,  with  its  hand- 
made furniture,  its  evidences  of  staunch  friends, 
its  perky,  fresh  white  curtains  at  the  windows, 
and  the  out-kitchen  which,  last  winter,  sent 
out  preserved  products  to  eleven  states.  This 
same  kitchen  was  also  the  scene  of  a  labor  of  love 
and  of  a  spirited  expression  of  patriotism,  for 
last  autumn  more  than  500  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  "put  up" — the  materials  having  been 
donated — by  Mrs.  Smythe  and  sent  to  the  big 
cantonment  established  near  by. 

Vo  the  d(X)r  of  the  tiny  kitchen,  one  morning 
in  the  spring,  strolled  a  lad  in  khaki,  a  pail  swing- 
ing from  his  hand.  Mrs.  Smythe  went  to  the 
door.  The  boy  explained  that  some  men  were 
working  on  a  new  flying  field  across  the  road; 
they  were  thirsty  and  he  had  been  told  she  was 
the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  a 
pump  with  spring  water.  He  had  not  finished 
explaining  before  he  found  the  door  open  to  him. 
Bending  his  head  he  entered  the  miniature  out- 
building, with  its  stove,  sink,  table,  and  the  pump 
which  stands  on  the  floor.    On  the  table  was  a 
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lone  piece  of  pie.  He  pumped  hard,  and  looked 
at  the  pie  as  if  to  mesmerize  it. 

"You  make  pie,  I  see,"  he  remarked. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Smythe.  "That 
piece  was  left  from  my  husband's  breakfast. 
You  wouldn't  like  it.  would  you?" 

"Oh,  wouldn't  I?"  was  the  feeling  response. 

After  that  numbers  of  boys  appeared  at  the 
little  house  for — drinking  water.  One  day  a 
sergeant  appeared. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  find  out,"  he  said,  "is 
why  so  many  of  my  men  have  developed  a  sudden 
thirst  for  spring  water?" 

"I  suppose  it's  the  pump,"  returned  JVlrs. 
Smythe  smoothly,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
eye.  "  It's  old-fashioned,  and  it  reminds  them 
of  home." 

"  Some  of  them  have  never  seen  a  pump  in  their 
lives!"  was  the  laughing  answer. 

So  it  started.  There  were  all  sorts  of  things 
to  be  done  in  the  garden,  if  the  winter  orders 
fronn  eleven  states  were  to  be  filled:  but  Mrs 
Smythe  went  to  work  in  the  kitchen  making  pies. 
One  night  her  husband,  on  his  way  home,  bought 
a  huge  boiled  ham  and  that  was  the  beginning  of 


the  sandwich-making.  The  demand  for  sand- 
wiches increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  materials  for  them  without  making 
a  charge,  which  the  boys  delightedly  paid.  In 
their  opinion,  a  hot  pie  in  the  hand  was  worth 
three  in  the  bakery!  A  short  time  ago,  pies 
to  the  number  of  seventy  to  eighty  a  day  and 
over  a  hundred  sandwiches  were  being  taken 
to  an  aviation  camp  near  by. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the 
apple,  rhubarb  and  peach  pies,  or  of  the  occasional 
lemon  meringue  creation  with  custard  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick  and  meringue  an  inch  high  on  top  of 
that!  In  order  to  do  them  justice  these  things 
have  to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  epicure. 

So  far  as  1  know,  the  weeds  are  still  growing  in 
the  garden  of  the  little  house  of  patriotism. 
Letters  are  coming  in  from  strangers,  "out  West" 
and  "up  New  York  State  way."  with  "grateful 
thanks  for  kindness  shown  our  boy!"  And  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  window  continues  to  shine, 
true  symbol  of  the  spirit  within — a  spirit  demon- 
strated in  labor,  in  love  and  in  sacrifice;  a  spirit 
which,  please  God,  will  grow  and  continue  un- 
falteringly throughout  the  land! 


From  Seaport  to  Trenches 

By  Forbes  Watson 

I.     Waiting  for  the  Boys  from  Home 


'T'HIS  is  tkf  first  of  three  articles  in  which  the  author  takes  up  the  trail  of  the  American  soldier  at  his 
point  of  debarkation  and  follows  it  day  by  day  to  the  front.  It  tells  you  vividly,  intimately,  and  with 
a  cumulation  of  detail  just  what  happens  to  your  soldier  boy  after  he  lands  on  French  soil.  And  through 
it  all,  there  runs  much  of  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  work.  It  ir  like  the  letter  your  boy  would  write  home, 
if  he  had  the  time  and  were  permitted. 


PARIS  was  never  so  beautiful,  tantalizing, 
and  oppressive.  One  day  I  went  to  an 
exhibition  of  pictures  and,  while  looking 
at  a  Courbet,  an  explosion  broke  the  windows 
of  the  shop.  Two  evenings  later  there  was  an 
air  raid  and  a  Rumanian  princess  had  hysterics 
in  our  cellar. 

So  when  orders  came  for  me  to  go  to  a  French 
port  where  American  soldiers  land,  and  travel 
with  troops  up  to  the  trenches;  I  was  glad  to 
leave  the  disconcerting  contrasts  of  Paris — 
broken  glass  and'  lovely  pictures,  air  raids  and 
hysterics. 

Before  you  can  travel  with  troops  you  must 
first  have  papers,  and  then  firid  your  troops. 
You  cannot  travel  in  France  without  a  mission. 

The  most  precious  of  my  papers  was  a  white 
pass  permitting  me  to  travel  "by  train  or  auto" 
to  all  American  camps  for  the  period  of  one 
month;  the  next  most  precious  a  request  from 
Army  Headquarters  that  I  he  allowed  to  travel 
with  troops — a  request,  not  an  order.  I  learned 
the  distinction  later  on.  I  might  lose  my  blank- 
ets, my  cigarettes,  or  my  flask,  but  1  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  losing  these  papers. 
They  were  all  but  glued  to  me. 


It  had  taken  my  chief  three  weeks  and  th% 
proper  amount  of  "paper  work,"  as  they  say 
in  the  Army,  to  obtain  them;  and  every  time  1 
spread  out  my  little  white  pass  before  the  eyes 
of  an  inquisitive  provost  marshal,  it  looked  more 
and  more  like  a  bit  of  pure  gold  leaf. 

My  papers  secured,  stamped,  sealed,  photo- 
graphed, signed.  I  went  to  a  friendly  officer  in 
the  Intelligence  Department  and  asked  him 
when  the  next  body  of  troops  might  be  expected 
at  a  certain  French  port  Of  course,  it  you  have 
never  talked  with  an  officer  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  you 
have  missed  at  least  one  acute  experience,' 

My  innocent  question  as  to  when  the  Q^xt 
arrival  of  troops  would  take  place  was  answered 
by  a  look  of  mild  wonder,  and  the  specific 
information  was  grven  to  me  that  troops  were 
always  arriving  at  some  port  or  other  and  that  if 
I  happened  to  find  myself  in  a  certain  French 
port,  and  I  was  not  arrested  as  a  spy.  and  kept 
my  eyes  open  and  focussed  on  the  sea.  1  might 
some  day  observe  ships  on  the  horizon  and  per- 
haps they  would  contain  American  troops.  Who 
could  tellP  Of  course,  while  I- was  standing  in  . 
one  port,  looking  out  to  sea  like  Balboa  discoiv«K- 
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ing  the  Pacific,  a  convoy  of  troop  ships  might 
circle  into  another  port  about  two  hundred  miles 
away.  In  that  case,  explained  the  captain, 
"you  would  be  out  of  luck,"  Oh,  these  Intelli- 
gence OfTrcers!     They  blab  everything. 

The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  wrap  up 
some  faith,  as  well  as  some  blankets,  in  my  bed- 
roll and  proceed  hopefully  to  "a  port  in  France." 
Fortunately,  I  knew  an  American  Red  Cross 
Zone  Commander  there  and  I  telegraphed  him 
to  reserve  a  room  for  me.  Otherwise  I  should 
have  slept  on  the  curbstcme.  For  the  L)n  ted 
States  Army  has  transformed  this  particular 
seaport  from  an  ordinary,  decently  prosperous 
French  town  into  an  extraordinary  American 
boom-town. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  I 
was  not  the  only  American  in  town,  for  I  could 
not  even  leave  the  station  without  passing  a  line 
of  American  military  police  who  examined  my 
papers.  In  the  station  yard  the  only  French- 
men in  sight  were  the  cab-drivers.  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  swarmed  everywhere  and 
native  Frenchmen  looked  like  visiting  strangers. 
The  town  was  so  modern,  so  over-ridden  with 
Americans,  that  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  this 
was  France.  And  it  did  not  seem  any  more 
French  when,  on    bumping  around  a  corner. 


we  nearly  ran  down  a  group  of  Negro  stevedores 
playing  crap  on  the  sidewalk  of  an  alley. 

At  the  main  street  an  .American  soldier  held 
up  his  hand  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  policeman,  which  perhaps  he  had  been  in 
civil  life,  and  we  stopped  to  let  a  long  line  ot 
American  army  trucks  go  bouncing  past  toward 
the  docks.  For  sleeping  purposes  it  was  just 
about  as  good  as  a  tent  on  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  For  sight- 
seeing purposes  it  was  better,  since  the  traffic 
was  continuous  night  and  day. 

As  soon  as  I  had  dropped  my  bed-roll  in  my 
room,  made  out  a  card  for  the  police  and  paid 
my  respects  to  the  provost  marshal,  I  hurried  to 
the  office  of  the  base-commander.  The  town  was 
interesting,  even  thrilling,  to  a  person  who  had 
been  in  Paris  and  away  from  the  manual  labor 
of  war;  but  I  could  not  look  at  it  attentively 
until  1  found  out  about  the  troops  1  was  to 
travel  with.  They  might  come  in  that  night 
while  I  was  asleep,  or  they  might  not  come  for 
a  week. 

The  general  commanding  was  away,  but  his 
aide  was  there  and  received  me  courteously. 
He  examined  my  papers  quizzically.  He  went 
over  them  again  a  little  more  intently,  and  the 
third  time  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  them. 
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About  four  minutes  more  of  perfect  silence  were 
required  for  further  digestion,  and  then  the 
colonel  turned  politely  to  me  and  said  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  do  anything  for  me  he 
could,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  know  of  any 
troops  that  were  about  to  arrive.  He  suggested 
two  other  ports  and  he  appeared  to  be  anxious 
to  have  me  go  to  one  of  them  and  not  stay  where 
1  was.  But  the  completeness  of  his  apparent 
ignorance  piqued  me  and  1  decided  at  all  costs  to 
stay  in  that  port. 

"  I'd  like  very  much  to  stay  here  a  few  days, 
if  you  think  it  worth  while,"  I  ventured. 

He  did  not  say  anything,  but  began  to  look 
out  of  the  window.    At  last  he  said: 

"Welt,  you  might  as  well  be  sociable.  Drop 
in  and  see  me  again  this  evening." 

And  from  that  second  I  knew  1  was  in  the 
right  port.  At  least  I  could  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  being  surrounded  by  Americans  with 
their  sleeves  rolled  up  and  their  backs  bent  over 
the  most  vital  task  of  war.  1  hurried  to  the 
docks,  like  a  small  boy  who  has  heard  that  the 
circus  is  in  town. 

United  States  soldiers  crowded  by  me  going 
to  and  from  work.  They  came  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  from  the  state  of  Washington 
and  the  state  of  Florida,  and  no  one  could  have 
stood  there  five  minutes  without  hearing  the 
accent  peculiar  to  his  native  state. 

The  old  life  of  the  town  had  gone  along  in 
a  peaceful  sort  of  way.  Now  it  rushes  as  if 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  grain  elevators  of  Chicago  and 
the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  not  to  mention 
the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia,  had  dropped  out 
of  the  clouds  into  its  midst.  Instead  of  doing  a 
comfortable  day's  work  in  an  easy-going  fashion, 
it  works  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a 
week  and  fidgets  because  the  days  have  not 
forty-eight  hours. 

I  stood  watching  the  boats,  the  endless  stream 
of  empty  and  loaded  trucks,  the  freight  cars 
being  shunted  back  and  forth ;  and  it  was  like  the 
modern  circus.  There  were  too  many  rings 
going  at  once.  The  inner  harbor  was  packed 
with  boats,  some  gray,  some  lined  like  eccentric 
zebras.  A  chorus  of  donkey  engines,  backing 
and  racing,  set  up  an  incessant  howl  of  activity. 
Great  ship  cranes  seemed  to  swing  out  from 
every  direction,  dropping  bales  and  cases  into 
American  and  Fre,'ch  freight  cars  that  bumped 
back  and  forth  like  little  brothers  and  big  broth- 
ers. The  cranes  dipped  down  into  the  ships 
and  pulled  out  the  most  amazing  variety  of 
material.  At  one  time  1  saw  swinging  in  the  air, 
while  the  donkey  engines  puffed  and  whirled 
and   strained,   some  weighty  contrivance  that 


looked  like  the  spinal  chord  of  a  giant  steam 
shovel,  andclose  at  hand  a  steam  engine  and  an  en- 
cased automobile  were  doing  whirligigs  in  space. 
And  whatever  else  was  going  on  there  was 
always  a  truck  followed  by  other  trucks  pushing 
its  way  into  one  warehouse  or  out  of  another. 
They  told  me  there  were  twenty-five  thousand 
trucks  in  the  town.  1  believed  them  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  If  they  had  said  twenty- 
five  million,  I  should  have  been  just  as  credulous. 
I  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dine,  and  sat  down  at 
a  table  with  a  group  of  officers.  A  great  wave  of 
optimism  swept  over  me.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  sheer  weight  of  America's  resources,  I 
seemed  to  have  seen  America  pouring  its  men  and 
its  treasures  into  France.  And  I  had  not  seen 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  docks,  the  immense 
warehouses,  the  ships,  the  regiments  of  laborers. 
Looking  round  the  table  1  half  expected  to  see  the 
eyes  of  all  the  officers  shining  with  the  excitement 
and  the  awakened  patriotism  that  a  short  hour's 
watching  had  stirred  in  me.  But  their  eyes  were 
not  shining. 

It  was  the  old  story  in  France,  the  old  story 
the  world  over.  These  men  were  absorbed  in 
their  own  specific  work.  They  saw  part  of  the 
machine.  The  vision  of  the  whole  escaped 
them.  The  gang,  which  Lieutenant  Bill  on  my 
right  had  been  managing  that  afternoon,  had 
dropped  an  automobile  into  the  basin  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bill  was  not  thinking  of  America  and 
France  or  the  war.  He  was  completely  absorbed 
in  convincing  Captain  Jim,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  that  a  certain  Major  You-Know  was 

a" fool,"  because  Lieutenant  Bill  had  told 

Major  You-Know  just  how  to  unload  those 
automobiles  and  he  had  not  listened  to  him. 

After  coffee,  the  talk  switched  far  away  from 
the  various  majors,  colonels,  and  generals  who 
are  preventing  our  young  lieutenants  and  captains 
from  directing  the  war  properly.  It  turned  to 
the  war  and  action.  There  was  no  gossip,  no 
complaints.  They  told  their  experiences  en- 
thusiastically, but  modestly  and  without  over- 
confidenco.  Young  and  clean,  simple  and  prac- 
tical, they  neither  drew  a  long  bow  nor  made  a 
single  boast.  Fi>r  them  war  had  already  ceased 
to  be  a  romantic  adventure,  and  they  had  lost 
or  never  known  all  the  political  catch  phrases. 
As  one  man  put  it,  they  were  not  out  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democrats,  but  to  win.  One 
felt  that  their  youth  and  enthusiasm  were  in- 
valuable contributions  to  France.  One  also  felt 
a  great  reserve  power  in  them.  They  did  not 
discuss  the  war  passionately  or  imaginatively, 
and  when  victory  was  mentioned  they  said, 
"Give  us  enough  seventy-fives  and  we'll  do  it." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  sound  of  saldM«i'». 
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the  street  awakened  me.  I  sprang  to  the  open 
window  thinking  that  the  troops  had  arrived 
while  I  was  asleep.  An  old  inhabitant  would  have 
known,  by  the  time  of  day,  that  it  was  merely 
another  shift  in  the  ceaseless  stream  of  workers 
that  flows  back  and  forth  between  the  docks  and 
the  camps  surrounding  the  town  on  every  side. 
Looking  at  these  soldiers,  off  for  a  day  of  hard 
manual  labor  devoid  of  all  the  picturesque  excite- 
ment that  a  soldier's  life  is  supposed  to  have, 
one  could  not  help  wonderins  how  dock  work 
tallied  with  the  dream  of  warfare  that  they  had 
brought  with  them  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  soldiers  received  a  letter  from  the 
young  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  "keeping 
company  back  home,"  telling  him  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  hero  that  she  had  kissed  good-bye. 
"I  don't  think  much  of  a  fellow,"  she  wrote, 
"who  sticks  round  a  seaport  packing  cases  of 
tomatoes  on  a  freight  car  when  he  ought  to  be 
up  in  the  trenches  killing  those  horrid  Germans." 
The  next  day  the  young  man  refused  flatly  to 
go  to  work. 

"  I  kind  of  sympathized  with  the  poor  kid," 

said  his  officer      "I  knew  how  he  felt.     I  have 

"•yen  him  a  few  points  to  write  back  to  his  girl,  and 

iss  they  satisfied  her  for  he's  been  one  of  my 


best  little  workers  ever  since.  'You'll  get  up 
to  the  trenches  soon  enough,'  I  told  him,  'and 
when  you  do  just  remember  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
these  fellows  down  here  breaking  their  backs  over 
unloading  trucks  and  steel  and  tomatoes  and 
steam-engines  and  shirts  and  safety  pins  and 
bandages  and  ammunition  and  every  other  old 
thing,  big  and  little,  you  couldn't  stay  ten  min- 
utes in  the  trenches.  Every  time  we  do  a  good 
day's  work  we're  helping  tn  lick  the  Germans, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  we're  loadin' 
ships  back  in  the  States  or  unloading  'em  here,  or 
doughboys  in  the  trenches — we're  all  fighting 
parts  of  the  big  machine.  Do  your  work  and 
you  will  be  a  hero,  no  matter  what  your  best 
girl  writes  to  you.'" 

As  the  story  ended  my  friend,  the  Red  Cross 
Zone  Commander,  joined  us.  He  was  brimming 
over  with  enthusiasm,  full  of  his  work.  He  of- 
fered to  be  my  guide  for  the  day,  and  he  knew 
the  town  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  in  it, 
since  he  touched  it  from  many  angles. 

What  is  a  Red  Cross  Zone  Commander  and 
what  does  he  do? 

He  explained  that  he's  a  cross  between  a  diplo- 
mat and  a  man  of  all  trades.  He's  an  emergency- 
hunter,    a    gap-stopper,    a    breach-filler.     He's 
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violently  interested  in  sick,  wounded,  and  con- 
valescing American  soldiers,  and  only  a  little  less 
interested  in  well  soldiers,  especially  if  they  are 
in  need. 

It  appears  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
divided  into  zones  the  territory  from  the  ports  of 
entry  up  to  the  trenches,  wherever  there  are 
United  States  Army  activities.  Each  zone  has 
a  commander,  with  an  office  force  and  field  repre- 
sentatives. The  Base  Zones  include  the  ports 
and  adjacent  territory,  their  camps,  stations  and 
hospitals.  In  the  Intermediate  Zones  are  situated 
many  training  camps,  schools,  assembling  plants; 
and  finally,  there  are  the  Advance  Zones,  with 
Army  Headquarters,  field  hospitals,  evacuation 
hospitals,  base  hospitals  and,  at  last,  the  trenches 
themselves. 

1  asked  my  friend  to  describe  a  typical  Zone 
Commander's  day.  "Come  along  with  me  and 
you  will  see  for  yourself,"  he  said. 

That  seemed  reasonable. 

He  ted  me  first  to  his  office,  a  small  building 
painted  white  with  a  sign  over  the  door,  with 
cheerful,  sunny,  neat  rooms.  It  had  been  given 
rent-free  to  the  Red  Cross  by  a  Frenchman. 
The  clerks  and  assistants  were  already  at  work 
and  the  Zone  Commander  quickly  settled  a  num- 


ber of  different  points  that  were  awaiting  his 
decision.  In  his  private  room,  with  the  door 
shut,  he  unlocked  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  drew 
out  a  paper  marked  "Confidential."  "  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  show  you  this,"  he  said  as  he  ex- 
amined it,  "  but  it  was  given  to  me  in  strict  con- 
fidence. It  contains  a  list  of  all  the  Army  activ- 
ities in  my  zone,  the  hospitals,  etc.,  with  their 
capacities.  Vou  see  it  is  a  long  list  and  I  have 
a  map  that  goes  with  it.  In  certain  places  we 
have  hospitals,  recreation  huts,  rest  stations,  dis- 
pensaries, baths,  warehouses,  infirmaries,  laun- 
dries. 

"  All  of  these  have  to  be  visited,  but  our  work  is 
not  confined  to  the  points  where  we  have  estab- 
lished activities.  We  do  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  don't  show.  You  would  be  amazed 
at  the  numberiess  little  odd  jobs  we  do  without 
labelling  them  or  talking  about  them.  Altogether 
they  amount  to  a  large  figure.  1  always  feel 
that  I  belong  to  a  national  auxiliary  relief  army, 
and  my  motto  is  'Anything  to  help.'  The 
words  'Red  Cross'  don't  even  begin  to  suggest 
what  we're  doing." 

After  this  we  went  to  the  hospital  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  town  and  occupying  buildings 
that  used  to  be  a  cqI\«bl.    ^jotsa  •<»«.  -w^ 
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were  some  barracks  for  contagious  cases.  We 
went  directly  to  the  wards.  My  friend  knew 
many  of  the  patients.  He  stopped  to  talk  with 
them  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  them. 
They  seemed  to  like  him  and  to  find  his  coming 
a  cheerful  break  m  the  monotony  of  the  day. 

The  doctor  in  charge  came  in.  The  Zone 
Commander  told  him  about  some  supplies  that 
he  had  sent  to  him  to  help  through  an  emergency, 
and  the  doctor  expressed  his  gratitude.  Then 
for  a  time  the  two  men  talked  like  partners  in 
the  same  fme  undertaking. 

From  the  wards  we  went  across  the  grounds 
to  an  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  Recreation 
Hut,  a  long,  low,  one-story  wooden  building, 
sheltered  by  pine  trees  and  suggesting  a  rather 
primitive  but  very  cozy  and  attractive  clubhouse. 
The  main  room  had  a  small  stage  at  one  end  with 
electric  footlights.  Here  moving  picture  shows 
and  other  entertainments  are  given  for  the  hos- 
pital personnel  and  for  the  convalescents  who 
are  well  enough  to  leave  the  wards. 

The  morning  is  not  the  busy  time  in  the  Hut, 
for  a  group  of  boys,  in  dressing-gowns  and  over- 
coats, sat  talking  around  the  stove  and  other 
groups  were  playing  games.  Next  to  the  main 
room  was  the  enlisted  men's  lounge,  also  gay  with 
flags,  American  posters,  chintz  curtains.  Several 
soldiers  were  reading  and  writing  to  the  tune  of 
the  inevitable  phonograph  and,  as  Sfwn  as  a  record 
was  finished,  one  of  the  writers  or  readers  would 
gel  up  and  put  on  another.  Beside  this  room  was 
a  class-room,  where  boys  could  have  free  French 
lessons,  and  beyond  was  the  officers'  club-room 
where  they  could  write  and  play  cards.  On 
Saturday  evenings  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
had  a  bridge  party  and  a  little  supper  for  the 
officers  and  they  forgot  for  the  time  being  the 
strain  of  the  week's  work.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  building,  with  a  separate  entrance,  a  large 
cheerful  room  has  been  set  aside  for  the  nurses. 

Once  more  we  crossed  the  hospital  grounds, 
passed  the  tennis  and  basket-ball  courts,  which 
the  Red  Cross  had  arranged  for  the  boys,  and 
came  upon  one  or  two  small  gardens,  the  material 
for  which  had  been  supplied  for  the  convalescents 
by  the  Red  Cross.  iMy  friend  was  also  interested 
in  the  Officers'  Mess  Barracks,  which  he  had 
put  up. 

Leaving  the  hospital  we  got  into  a  cab  that 
was  the  last  living  survivor  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  went  to  one  of  the  great  camps  a  few 
miles  out  of  town.  It  was  a  better  way  to  travel 
than  in  a  swift  machine  for  there  was,  in  the 
suburbs  as  in  the  heart  of  the  little  city,  some- 
thing American  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  such 
as  the  remount  station,  a  huge  automobile  shop 
wAere  the  trucks  and  automobiles  were  set  up 


and  repaired,  a  special  camp  for  the  Negro 
stevedores,  and  in  the  distance  more  camps,  so 
that  the  landscape  for  miles  around  seemed  to  be 
transformed  by  American  energy. 

The  Zone  Commander  had  come  to  see  about 
some  baths  that  he  wished  to  install  for  the 
Army  here,  similar  to  the  Red  Cross  baths  in 
other  places,  where  200  soldiers  an  hour  can  have 
hot  showers  and  their  clothes  sterilized.  He 
had  also  made  arrangements  for  a  good-sized 
garden  for  the  convalescents  from  the  camp 
hospital.  While  these  important  additions  to 
the  soldiers'  comfort  and  welfare  were  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  commanding  officer  and  the  Zone 
Commander,  we  visited  various  parts  of  the 
camp  and  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  at  ever> 
turn  some  improvement  was  being  made  to  the 
grounds.  Here  a  road  was  under  repair,  or  more 
telegraph  wires  were  being  put  up,  or  the  grounds 
round  the  headquarters  were  being  put  in  order. 

Back  to  town  we  went  after  the  business  of  the 
garden  and  the  baths  had  been  finished,  this  time 
by  the  ocean  boulevard.  Three  more  boats 
were  going  out  on  their  way  bscK  to  America, 
and  beyond  the  point  a  convoy  of  arnving 
boats  swung  into  view,  not  troop  ships  but  cargo 
boats.  I  went  again  to  the  huriy-buHy  of  the 
docks.  Already  there  was  a  distinct  change  in 
the  ships  that  occupied  the  basin.  Every  day 
apparently  they  changed,  i  walked  round  to  the 
other  side  past  a  mile  of  sheds  and  warehouses, 
past  innumerable  piles  of  different  kinds  of 
supplies,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  basin  there 
was  my  friend,  the  Zone  Commander,  again  stand- 
ing before  an  imposing  warehouse. 

He  was  talking  with  another  Red  Cross  man. 
and  1  realized  that  this  was  the  great  Red  Cross 
Warehouse.  The  recent  German  drive  had 
changed  transportation  plans  somewhat,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  material  in  the  building.  One  pile  Of  boxes  set 
apart  from  the  others  was  reserved  for  transpor- 
tation to  Switzerland  and  thence  to  Germany 
for  American  prisoners.  At  the  head  of  the 
warehouse  was  an  ex-ambulance  driver  who  had 
come  to  France  as  a  volunteer  two  years  before 
we  entered  the  war.  He  had  watched  the  growth 
of  the  port  as  an  American  port  of  entry,  and  told 
me  of  the  time  eight  months  before  when  the  Red 
Cross  had  occupied  a  corner  of  the  single  United 
States  warehouse.  Now  it  had  a  warehouse  of 
its  own  where  fifty  thousand  cases  could  easily 
be  stored,  and  leave  room  for  the  trucks  to  circu- 
b.e  and  for  the  freight  cars  to  enter. 

To  be  sure  this  warehouse  was  only  a  place 
where  the  gifts  of  the  American  people  stay  for  a 
few  hours  or  days  and  then  are  carried  forward  to 
mire  advanced  warehouses  on  their  way  to  the 
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soldiers  Yet  something  about  the  spotless 
place,  with  its  well-racked  floor  and  whitewashed 
posts,  its  trucks  lined  up  in  order,  ready  to  dash 
forward  to  meet  incoming  ships  and  move  Red 
Cross  material  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  struck 
me  as  being  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  port  and 
the  camps  as  I  had  seen  them.  There  was  the 
same  pride  in  orderliness  and  in  being  on  the  job. 
The  manager  told  me  that  he  always  knew  before- 
hand when  Red  Cross  cases  were  coming,  and 
that  he  had  his  men  at  the  docks  night  and  day 
working  until  all  the  material  was  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Army.  He  had  moved  2,200  tons  in 
three  days — not  bad  for  the  small  force  of  a 
single  warehouse. 

The  largest  warehouses  in  the  world  farther  up 
the  river  were  offered  as  a  temptation  to  make 
us  penetrate  farther  into  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
port,  lined  with  sheds  and  warehouses  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  with  two  lines  of  railroad  tracks 
on  either  side  of  it.  But  my  friend,  the  Zone 
Commander,  had  other  plans  for  me.  He  had 
another  hospital,  another  hospital  recreation  hut, 
a  dispensary,  a  visit  to  the  Base  Commander 
about  the  baths  he  was  putting  up  in  the  town — 
but  at  that  point  I  weakened. 

The  truth  is  that,  not  being  a  Red  Cross  Zone 


Commander,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
hospitals,  camps,  canteens,  rest  stations,  recrea- 
tion huts  and  other  noble  works  I  can  digest  in  a 
day.    We  agreed  to  part  until  dinner  time. 

That  night  at  eleven  o'clock  I  received  a  warn- 
ing that  during  the  following  day  it  would  be  best 
for  me  to  stay  near  the  ocean  front.  I  was  on 
the  boulevard,  looking  out  to  sea  at  an  early 
hour.  Except  for  two  or  three  cargo  boats  mov- 
ing toward  the  west  nothing  unusual  was  in  sight. 
So  1  waited  around ;  I  sat  at  a  table  in  front  of  a 
nearby  cafe  and  talked  with  a  French  lieutenant. 

Our  talk  drifted  along,  my  eyes  turning  now  and 
then  down  the  harbor.  After  a  while  the  discus- 
sion broke  in  the  midst  of  a  phrase.  1  jumped 
to  my  feet,  for  just  beyond  the  far  point  of  the 
bay  the  bow  of  a  large  ship  had  come  into  sight. 

■'Troops,  more  troops!"  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant.    "  Vive    Us    Elats-Unis! " 

Another  boat  nosed  around  the  point.  And 
not  long  after  another,  and  another,  and  still 
another.  People  came  out  of  the  houses  and  ran 
across  to  the  iron  fence  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
As  yet  there  was  no  great  excitement.  The 
boats  were  still  too  far  off  to  sec  the  people  on 
them. 

{To  bi  conlitimd) 


Silhouettes  of  War 

By  Private  Harold  R.  Peat 

Late  yA  Batialion,  ist  Canadian  Overseas  Contingent 

Illustrated  by  HERMAN  PFEIFFER 


Man  Power 

IT  WAS  a  July  morning— cool,  clear,  calm; 
the  blue  of  the  sky  was  almost  unflecked  by 
passing  clouds.     An  hour  earlier  it  had  thun- 
dered and  rained.    The  trees  still  glistened  with 
rain  drops,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  ruffle  of  breeze 
would  dash  downward  a 
misty  spray. 

I  sniffed  the  good  air 
and  trod  lightly.  It  was 
only  along  the  suburban 
street  of  a  western  city 
that  I  went,  but  it  had 
the  calm  of  large  country 
spaces.  It  was  good  to 
be  alive;  more  so,  perhaps, 
in  my  eyes  because  I  had 
looked  upon  horrors  and 
had  faced  death.  Not  that 
we  soldiers  fear  death — 
no,  we  take  it  all  in  the 
day's  work.  Death  on  the 
battlefield  is  not  dying; 
it  is  passing  on  to  higher 
things.  Yet  here  on  this 
July  day  the  earth  was 
pleasant;  it  was  radiant; 
it  was  glorious  and  akin  to 
Heaven. 

I  turned  the  comer  of 
a  cross  avenue.  Two 
workmen  stood  talking. 
They  appeared  to  be 
janitors  from  neighboring 
apartment  houses. 

"I've  nobody  to  keep  but  myself" — it  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  who  spoke.  "  It  seems  that  men 
V  wilted." 


No  one  could  mistake  his  reference.    Men  are 
indeed  wanted,  and  more  women  are  wanted. 
Only  those  who  have  been  ''there"  realize  how 
very  badly  men  are  wanted.    Yes,  it  is  true  that 
each  week  many  thousands  of  American  boys  are 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  join  the  Allies,  yet  more 
men  are  needed  and  still 
more  men.    It  is  a  gigan- 
tic proposition  which  we 
are  up  against.    Can  you 
realize  the  need  of  men 
when  i  tell  you  that  iq 
one    British    hospital    as 
many  as  a  thousand  opera- 
tions  are  perfonned   on 
wounded    in    one    night? 
Can  you  realize  the  need 
of  men  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  the  British  forces 
the    wounded    casualties 
of  one  week,  not  so  long 
ago,    were     more     than 
thirty-nine  thousand. 
For  one  week  only! 

I  passed  on  down  the 
avenue.  "I've  only 
myself  to  keep" — I  hope 
that  man  has  enlist»l. 
He  looked  older  than  the 
draft  age.  He  will  never 
regret  it;  he  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  of  his  going 
when  he  sees  devastated 
France,  and  desecrated 
Belgiu^.  He  will  learn 
that  he  has  not  only  him- 
self to  keep ;  he  will  learn 
that,  because  he  is  a  man,  he  is  the  keeper  of 
those  who  are  oppressed,  who  are  weary,  who 
are  wronged,  who  are  tortured  by  a  brutalism 


SHbouetUs  oj  H'at 


"Yes.  refuf^ees,"  be  said — "heen  here  iinct  Avtmi.  1014. 
They  have  lott  nerytbtng — bomft,  husbands,  children,  money" 


which  hides  itself  under  the  cloak  of  miU- 
tarism. 

I  went  my  way  homeward  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  my  apartment.  I  opened  the  door  and 
heard  the  Httle  crowing  laugh  of  my  baby — 
happy,  healthy,  bubbling  over  with  tiny  mirth 
and  good  spirits.  I  looked  at  this  littlest  one 
and  1  thought  of  another  baby  1  had  seen  three 
years  before,  in  1915. 

A  girl  baby  it  was,  too;  the  tiny  body  lay 
huddled  in  the  gutter  as  we  made  a  forced 
march  through  a  mined,  shell-torn  village.  Dead 
horses,  dead  men,  dead  women,  lay  whole  or  in 
mangled  bits.  I  hardy  noticed  them;  there  was 
photographed  in  my  brain  to  remain  these  three 
years  the  picture  of  a  little,  still  form,  with  tiny 
round  face  bashed  and  battered,  with  clotted 
blood  on  the  sunny  hair.  I  touched  my  own 
baby  with  a  gentle  fmger.  I  did  not  know  in 
1915  that  she  would  be  mine,  but  I  fought  then 
for  the  idea  of  her  because  of  the  sight  of  the  still, 
wee  body  of  a  sister  child. 

That  is  why  man  power  is  needed.  That  is 
why  men  fight  and  kill  Germans — for  Liberty, 
for  Freedom,  for  Life,  for  Love.  They  fight 
because  there  is  punishment  due  the  enemy  for 
the  crimes  he  has  committed  against  humanity. 


"Venceance  is  mine,"  the  Lord  hath  said;  and 
there  are  those  whom  the  Lord  will  use  as  in- 
struments of  his  righteous  wrath. 


Heart  Power 


IT  WAS  in  1915.  too,  not  long  after  we  Cana- 
dians had  reached  France,  that  I  had  a  few 
hours'  leave  whilst  billetted  in  Vlamertynghe.  1 
went  for  a  walk.  After  some  miles  I  felt  hot  and 
tired,  and  turned  into  a  village  estaminet.  I  or- 
dered a  drink  and  leaned  against  the  counter 
whilst  mine  host  made  it  ready. 

"Hello!    How's  she  comin'?" 

I  jumped  round  as  a  hand  dapped  my  shoulder 
heartily.  1  expected  a  Canadian  or  an  English 
Tommy  who  might  have  picked  up  some  American 
slang.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  very  lame  Belgian  civil- 
ian stood  there  somewhat  awkwardly  supporting 
himself  by  the  back  of  a  chair.  We  got  into 
conversation. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "1  was  in  the  States,  earned 
enough  money  to  come  back  and  take  up  a  litlle 
farm,  and  just  got  here  as  war  broke  out.  My 
sweetheart,"  he  raised  his  head  rev»*renllv,  "my 
sweetheart  was  in  Brussels  when  the  German* 
came .    \  tovAA  ■wA  T-ea.O^V^ .    \  ^^-^i  Vy«»K^ 
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that  she  may  be  dead — it  would  be  better  so." 
He  paused.  "Eh  bein,  mon  vieux,  come — have 
dinner  with  me!" 

I  accepted  his  invitation.  "My  farm  is  only 
ten  acres,"  said  he,  as  he  flung  open  a 
gate  and  ushered  me  to  his  house  with  all 
the  courtesy  of  the 
native  Belgian.  .  His 
house  was  only  a  three- 
roomed  shack,  so  i 
remained  without  till 
he  announced  dinner. 
1  had  expected  to  be 
alone  with  him,  but 
fifteen  other  people 
gathered  in  the  tiny 
kitchen  to  partake  of 
the  meal.  Fourteen 
old,  crabbed,  worn, 
wrinkled  women,  their 
eyes  dim,  tearless,  hope- 
less, their  expressions 
of  total  misery;  and  one 
child — a  wizened  girl- 
woman  with  lack-lustre 
eyes — who  started  at 
every  sound,  cowered 
at  every  hand  touch — 
almost  1  thought  her 
mind  a  little  affected. 

We  ate  coarse,  black, 
dry  bread  which  we 
dipped  in  thin,  hot  sou  p. 
That  was  dinner. 

"Gee,"  1  said, 
"you've  a  mighty  big 
family ! " 

My  Belgian  friend 
smiled.  "They're  not 
my  family." 

"Friends?"  1  knew 
what  they  were  but  I 
wanted  him  to  tell. 

"Not  friends.  1  don't 
know  one  of  them." 

"Refugees,  then?" 

"  Yes,  refugees-  been 
here  since  August,  1914, 
They  have  lost  every- 
t  h  i  n  g — h  o  m  e  s,  h  u  s- 
bands,  children,  money 
— sometimes    I     think 

it  would  be  better  for  them  had  they  lost  their 
lives  like  thousands  of  others  " 

"Are  you  paid  for  keeping  them?"  1  knew  1 
was  rude,  but  there  were  fifteen  and  the  farm 
was  but  ten  acres  and  the  shack  had  only  three 
rooms. 


"  Paid — who's  to  pay?  Don't  you  think  the 
Belgian  Government  has  enough  to  do?  No,  I'm 
not  paid.  I  do  not  seek  payment.  These  women 
are  Belgians — 1  keep  them  because  they  are 
Belgians.  They  have  been  with  me  since  August; 
they  may  be  with  me  for  seven  years,  for  twice,  or 
three  times  seven 
years,  if,  as  the  young 
officer  jokingly  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war 
is  the  worst  and  every 
fourteenth  thereafter. 
They  are  Belgians!" 
He  thumped  his  hand 
emphatically  on^  the 
table;  the  child  started 
and  tears  came  to  her 
eyes — it  was  the  first 
human  thing  I  had  seen 
about  the  Httle  one. 
I  have  thought  of  that 
child  many  times  since 
when  I  have  looked 
at  my  own  baby  girl, 
born  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  the 
horror  and  the  awful- 
ness  of  war. 

Those  are  things 
which  Belgians  are 
doing  one  for  another. 
My  friend,  crippled 
and  heart-broken  at 
the  loss  of  his  sweet- 
heart, strove  and  toiled 
day  after  day  for 
those  fifteen  broken 
refugees.  He  could  not 
fight;  but  he  could  and 
did  give  and  give  and 
give' until  it  hurt. 

He  gave  bis  all.  Are 
you  giving  yours? 


Money  Power 

Ail Y    Belgian    friend 

^'*  with     his    fellow 

countrymen    gave    the 

first   blow  for   Liberty 

in  a  threatened  world. 

France,    Britain.    Italy.    Serbia   have   held    the 

field    bravely,   gamely,   for    four    years.      Four 

years   of    giving — men,    hearts,    money.      "Do 

your  bit  and  give  your  all,"  is  the  slogan  of  the 

old  country,  the  slogan  of  the  dominions  overseas. 

There  is  soon  coming  the  final  blow  for  world 


freedom;  the  last  great,  wild  note  of  Liberty 
must  be  sounded,  and  the  hydra-headed  monster 
devouringly  abroad  amongst  humanity  must  be 
denuded  of  strength  for  all  time. 

To  the  United  States  has  come  the  honor  of 
giving  the  final  blow.  It  is  her  duty  and  her 
privilege  to  furnish  the  last  vast  panoply  of  con- 
quest. It  is  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
— to  the  great  people  of  a  great  country — that 
the  greatest  honor  of  the  world  has  come. 

Americans,  the  fate  of  the  peoples  of  the  worid 
is  in  your  hands.  It  is  yours  to  uphold  now  the 
traditions  of  your  ancestors — it  is  yours  to  con- 
tinue that  for  which  your  forefathers  died.  You 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  You  are  young,  you 
are  virile,  you  are  fresh  in  the  fighting  field — ^your 
ranks  are  undepleted,  your  troops  are  not  battle- 
worn  and  scarred,  your  homes  are  not  seared  with 
sorrow, your  country  is  not  devastated,  your  towns 
and  cities  are  not  nightly  raided  by  flying  death. 

The  thing  is  to  be  done  NOW  or  never.  The 
conquest  must  be  final  NOW,  or— 

But  no:  Imagination  cannot  carry  us  so  far 
as  to  visualize  the  world  without  complete  and 
permanent  conquest  in  our  hands.  , 

We  are  fighting  a  menace;  we  are  fighting  a 
dread;  we  are  fighting  a  disease;  we  are  fighting 
extermination. 

There  are  millions  of  helpless  human  beings 
looking  toward  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pleading  with  them  for  the  gifts  of  Man  Power, 
Heart  Power,  Money  Power. 
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Above  all.  Money  Power— for  this  last  secures 
the  first.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  large  money 
of  the  few— it  is  also  the  small  money  of  the 
many.  The  Allies  are  not  watching  us  with 
lack  of  faith — their  watchfulness  denotes  interest 
and  keenness  to  know  "how  soon"  the  end  will 
come,  for  on  the  response  of  America's  people 
depends  the  coming  of  the  end. 

And  Germany  is  watching  too — Germany, 
where  every  maq.  women,  and  child  is  part  of  the 
fighting  force  though  outside  the  actual  combatant 
rank.  That  is  what  we  want  here,  Germany  is 
watching  to  see  hmu  many  of  the  American  people 
at  home  are  behind  the  fighting  men.  They  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  American  call  of 
Liberty  is  the  sou!  call  of  a  Nation  or  merely  the 
lip  call  of  a  majority. 

The  answer  and  proof  lie  in  our  giving  of  Man 
Power.  Heart  Power,  Money  Power. 

For  the  moment,  the  short  moment  of  urgent 
stress,  money  in  quantities,  millions  and  billions 
of  money,  is  the  greatest  power.  The  best 
security  on  earth  is  offered  for  the  Liberty  Loan — 
it  is  the  pledged  word  and  honor  and  intention  of 
a  free  people  to  free  all  others  from  autocracy. 

Citizens  of  the  American  States,  Liberty  is 
soon  to  be  for  sale.  Liberty  is  open  for  in- 
vestment. The  stocks  of  Liberty  are  on  the 
market. 

Friends  in  America — invest  your  Money  Power 
in  yourselves,  for  you  are  the  symbol  and  hope  of 
all  Liberty. 


War  Funds 

By  Leonora  Sill  Ashton 


■'/'~'ive  till  your  heart  says.  'Stop',"  the  poster  reads. 
^  "Give  til!  it  hurts."  a  voice  takes  up  the  cry, 
"Count  not  the  sacrifice  too  great  at  home 
For  those  who  do  and  die," 

Brave  words  are  these;  words  of  our  Nation's  own. 
Who  travel  o'er  the  haunted  seas  to  share 
The  burden  of  the  white  man's  load,  too  great 
For  brothers  there  to  bear. 


But  Thou,  O  Spirit  of  our  God,  descend 
Upon  Thy  people,  born  in  Liberty; 
Teach  us  to  say,  "We  give  unto  the  end^ 
Until  the  world  be  free." 


Safe  with  the  "Greatest  Mother' 


Safe  with  the  "Greatest  Mother" 
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The  Doctors  in  Action 

By  Woods  Hutchinson,  J.M.,  M.D. 


p\R.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON,  vihose  name  and  writings  are  teell  known  lo  American  readers,  hat 
had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  see  the  war.  He  spent  three  months  in  England  visiting  the  base 
hospitals,  the  training  camps,  the  munition  factories,  the  eslahlishments  for  rebuilding  the  mutilated,  ending 
with  a  trip  to  the  British  fleet,  its  hospital  ships  and  trains,  and  its  naval  hospitals.  By  special  permit, 
he  visited  the  British  front  trenches,  following  the  course  of  the  wounded  through  the  dressing  stations,  the 
casualty  clearing  stations,  back  to  the  great  base  hospitals,  including  the  huge  group  hospitals  of  j^,ooo  bedf 
el  Etaples,  where  the  Harvard  Unit  was.  He  made  a  long  stay  in  Paris,  zthere  he  saw  the  great  French 
hospitals,  the  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis,  the  homes  for  the  refugees,  the  schools  for  the  reeducation  of  the 
crippled.  He  visited  the  repatriated  French  at  Evian;  he  went  to  the  French  front  at  Soissons,  lo  Dr.  CarreFs 
hospital  at  Compi}gne.  In  .■lugust  of  1917,  he  made  a  special  trip  to  Italy—to  Rome,  where  he  inspected 
the  big  base  hospitals,  and  to  the  Isonzo,  while  the  big  Italian  o§ensive  was  under  way.  And  he  brought 
back  "a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Italian  hospital  service  and  its  care  for  the  wounded,  of  the  Italian  Army 
and  its  organization.  Dr.  Hutchinson  says,  "It  is  the  first  war  where  the  doctor  has  been  given  a  free 
hand,  and  he  has  responded  by  almost  wiping  out  disease,  saving  po  per  cent,  of  ike  wounded  and  sending 
80  per  cent,  of  them  back  to  the  firing  line  within  forty  days  !  He  has  made  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
in  this  most  horrid-sounding  and  appalling  of  wars  barely  2  per  cent,  per  annum." 


THIS  war  is  different  from  any  other  war  last  but  not  least,  the  fiendish,  strangling,  tortur- 

in  history  and  no  one  has  helped  more  to  ing  gas  clouds,  which  are  neither  from  heaven 

make  it  so  than  the  doctors.    No  one  who  above  nor  from  the  earth  beneath,  but  direct 

knows  will  either  resent  or  dispute  the  fact  that  from  hell — the  good  old  German  hell — itself, 

in  this  war  the  forces  whose  aim  is  the  protection  If  any  one  doubts  it,  here  are  the  cold,  official 

and  recovery  of  life  have  made  more  progress  and  figures.     The  total  death-rate  from  all  causes  in 

have  been  more  successful  than  those  which  aim  this  war,  instead  of  being,  as  might  pardonably 

at  its  destruction.  be  expected,  tenfold  greater,  is  less  than  half  that 

This  seems  rankly  incredible  in  the  face  of  the  of  any  previous   serious  and    continued   war   on 

horribly  efficient  machines  for  slaughter  and  dia-  record !     Ihat  is  barely  2  per  cent,  per  annum  of 

bolically  ingenious  scientific  engines  of  destruction  the   total   number  engaged,   as  compared   with 

which  a  modern  general  has  at  his  disposal—  more  than  6  percent,  in  our  American  Civil  War, 

airplanes  and  hailstorms  of  half-ton  shells  in  the  for  instance. 

heavens  above;  dynamite  mines  and  concrete  gun-  The  two  chief  factors  in  this  triumph  have  been 

nests   in    the    earth    beneath,    batteries   "thick  thedoctorand  theirrepressibleand  unconquerable 

as  autumnal  leaves  in  Valiombrosa."  hurling  a  resourcefulness    of    the    common    soldier.    The 

million  shells  a  day,  and  machine  guns  that  pour  same  human  ingenuity  which  sharpened  the  at- 

streams  of  bullets  like  water  from  a  hose;  and,  tack  has  hardened  the  defense.    Gwe.  »,-TCa.».-». 
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spade  and  three  hours'  start,  and  he  will  make 
himself  safe  from  the  hiigest  cannon  ever  yet 
cast.  In  spite  of  the  horrible  soul-shaking  thun- 
der and  roar  of  modern  artillery,  blasting  and 
pounding  down  level  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
like  a  huge  paviour's  rammer,  it  actually  takes 
more  tons  of  shell  to  kill  one  soldier  now  than  it 
used  to  take  hundred-weights  of  bullets  in  an 
earlier  day. 

I  But  the  doctor  comes  first  as  a  diminisher  of 
the  deadliness  of  war,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
.  seven  eighths  of  the  danger  in  former  wars  was 
from  disease,  not  from  battle.  In  successive  wars 
for  thirty  years  past,  we  have  been  whittling 
this  down  steadily  to  six  sevenths,  three  quarters, 
three  fifths  (in  the  Japanese  army);  but  in  this 
war  we  have  reached  our  climax  in  a  death-rate 
from  disease  less  than  one  fifth  as  great  as  that 
from  battle  and  wounds^barely  a  fraction  of 
a  per  cent.  This  is  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tion to  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate.  And  the 
reason  why  it  has  not  brought  down  the  entire 
death-rate  in  corresponding  proportion  is  because 
the  fighting  is  so  vastly  more  incessant  and  con- 
tinuous than  in  any  previous  war.  Even  in  so- 
called  quiet  times,  there  are  more  men  engaged 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Western  Front  in 
active  fighting  than  ever  were  lined  up  in  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  battles  of  history, 
ignoring,  of  course,  the  preposterous  figures  of 
the  forces  engaged  in  the  battles  of  antiquity, 
which  are  pure  fairy  tales.  The  British  Army 
alone,  as  one  of  its  officers  expressed  it,  has  been 
fighting  an  average  of  something  like  "five 
Waterloos  a  week." 

The  second  great  contribution  of  the  doctor 
has  been  his  brilliant  success  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded.  In  earlier  wars,  from  thirty  to 
forty  (and  if  hospital  gangrene  broke  out,  sixty) 
per  cent,  of  the  wounded  died.  In  this  war,  of 
the  wounded  who  are  able  to  be  carried  off  the 
field  of  battle  in  "one  piece,"  so  to  speak,  90 
per  cent,  recover;  of  those  reaching  the  casualty 
clearing  stations  and  field  hospitals.  9$  per  cent. 
get  well;  while  1  have  visited  base  hospitals 
which  have  treated  tens  of  thousands  of  successive 
cases,  with  a  death  rate  of  less  than  i  per  cent. 
Of  the  wounded  who  recover,  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  are  back  again  on  the  firing  line  within 
forty  days. 

But  by  a  curious  paradox,  the  very  successes 
of  the  doctor  have  increased  both  his  dangers 
and  his  hardships.  First  of  all,  because  a  large 
share  of  his  wonderful  success  in  the  treatment 
of  the  wounded  depends  upon  his  getting  them 
within  eight  hours,  and  if  possible  within  three 
or  four,  of  the  time  that  they  are  hit,  on  to  the 
-'xrating  table  oi  a  fuJly  equipped  hosp\u\. 


with  all  modern  conveniences  and  facilities. 
This  means  that  the  real  "works"  of  the  surreal 
organization  of  this  war  have  been  moved  up  into 
the  field  hospitals,  called  by  the  Enghsh"  Casualty 
Clearing  Stations,"  and  by  the  French  and 
Americans,  "Evacuation  Hospitals,"  because 
the  wounded  are  evacuated  from  them  into  the 
hospital  trains  which  stand  at  their  back  doors. 
Not  merely  are  the  regimental  surgeons  in  their 
posts  just  behind  the  third  line  trenches  and  the 
ambulance  doctors  in  the  advance  dressing  sta- 
tions, but  nearly  half  of  the  operating  and  con- 
sulting surgeons  and  their  nurses  and  staff  Hve 
and  work  constantly  under,  or  close  to,  the  range 
of  the  heavier  German  guns  and  are  constantly 
exposed  to  night  bombardments  by  airplanes. 

instead  of  two  thirds  of  the  army  doctors  being 
in  places  of  comparative  safety,  the  proportions 
are  just  about  reversed,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  grim  practical  fact  that  the  casualties  in  the 
Medical  Corps  are  quite  half  those  of  the  line 
officers.  In  the  battle  cA  the  Somme,  three 
hundred  British  surgeons  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded.  And  of  late  months,  since 
the  Hun  has  more  completely  developed  and  let 
loose  his  innate  Hunnishness  and  beastliness, 
the  casualty  rate  among  nurses  is  climbing  up 
rapidly  to  the  surgeon's  total. 

In  the  second  place,  their  success  in  saving  the 
wounded  and  sending  them  back  so  quickly  to 
the  firing  line  has  brought  them  into  another 
danger.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  an  im- 
portant part  their  work  in  this  respect  plays  in 
keeping  up  the  fighting  strength  of  an  army. 
This  was  noted  at  once  by  the  keen  and  watchful 
eye  of  the  German  General  Staff;  and  with  that 
strange,  remorseless,  inhuman  logic  which  has 
made  the  German  psychology  both  a  puzzle  and  a 
horror  to  the  civilized  woHd,  it  has  proceeded  to 
repeal  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  age-old  im- 
munities of  the  profession  of  the  art  of  healing. 
Instead  of  respecting  the  doctor  and  the  wounded 
and  their  memoned  symbol,  the  Red  Cross,  they 
have  announced  that  one  doctor  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  five  hundred  common  soldiers, 
and  one  stretcher-bearer  as  the  equal  of  eight 
fighting  men,  and  have  instructed  their  gunners 
and  snipers  and  airmen  to  act  accordingly,  "  Fire 
one  warning  shot  and  then  vigorously  engage 
them  at  once,"  is  the  language  of  the  official  order. 

The  wounded  are  no  longer  objects  of  pity  to 
the  enemy,  but  future  fighting  men;  doctors  and 
nurses  are  no  longer  ministers  of  mercy,  but 
conservers  of  the  battle  strength  of  the  enemy. 
It  has  even  been  reported  that  the  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
has  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  combatants, 
because  its  activities  aid  in  keeping  up  the  morale 
and  fi^Jvtm?,  spirit  of  the  army,     AH  of  which  is 
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perfectly  logical  and  sweetly  reasonable,  if  you 
happen  to  be  German  instead  of  human. 

Of  course,  real  doctors  and  real  nurses  don't 
care  a  rap  about  these  changed  conditions,  pro- 
vided that  they  can  get  good  results  for  their 
poor  wounded.  They  were  much  more  unhappy 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before  their  operating 
theatres  were  right 
up  at  the  front  and 
two-thirds  of  the 
horribly  infected 
shell  wounds  sup- 
purated, in  spite  of 
everything  they 
couid  do,  while  tet- 
anus and  gas  gan- 
grene were  almost 
every -day  experi- 
ences. Then  the 
genius  of  Carrel 
pointed  out  that  no 
matter  how  huge 
and  gaping  the 
wounds  might  be, 
and  how  crammed 
full  of  infection 
from  the  soil  they 
were,  if  they  were 
thoroughly  cleansed 
within  four  to  eight 
hours  of  the  time 
that  they  were  in- 
flicted, and  literally 
"scalped"  of  every 
particle  of  dead  or 
dying  tissue — even 
though  this  i  n  - 
volved  the  cutting 
away  of  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flesh  — 
and  then  skilirully 
irrigated   with    an 

antiseptic  solution  containing  free  chlorine,  the 
wounds  would  heal  painlessly  in  a  third  of  the 
usual  time.  The  doctors  and  nurses  then  moved 
up  under  fire  and  went  cheerfully  and  unconcern- 
edly about  their  beloved  work,  while  the  shells 
whistled  overhead  and  the  Boche  airplanes 
bombed  the  hospitals  almost  every  night. 

One  of  the  first  hospitals  which  1  visited  in 
France  was  that  of  the  Harvard  Unit,  not  far 
from  Boulogne,  which  had  gone  over  there 
before  America  went  into  the  war.  They  were 
in  a  tented  and  hutted  camp-hospital  of  about 
two  thousand  beds,  a  section  of  the  largest  hospi- 
tal area  in  the  world  or  in  history,  totalling  at 
that  time  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  beds. 


It  was  a  literal  city  of  the  wounded  covering 
half  a  county,  visible  twenty  miles  away  from  a 
high-flying  airplane  and  plastered  all  over  with 
huge  red  crosses,  and  absolutely  unmistakable 
as   a    hospital    area.     It    was   over   fifty    miles 
behmd  the  fighting  lines.  There  were  no  batteries, 
no  troops,  no  fortifications  or  entrenchments 
within  scores  of 
miles  of  it,  except  a 
small  rest  camp  and 
a  training  camp  for 
convalescents   two 
miles    away.    TTie 
German    airplanes 
had  made  repeated 
attempts  to  get  at 
it  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  the  great 
hutted    city    was 
lulled  into  fancied 
security  under  the 
delusion  that  per- 
haps the  Boche  was 
not   as  bad,  after 
all,  as  he  officially 
proclaimed  himself 
to  be. 

Then    America 
went  into  the  war, 
and  within    two 
months  of  my  first 
visit,  a  second  Har- 
vard unit  and  a  St. 
Louis  hospital  unit 
came  over  and  were 
established  as    di- 
visions in  this  great 
camp.     Within    a 
very  few  weeks,  as 
soon  as  the  Boche's 
omnipresent    spies 
had  time  to  report 
t  o      headquarters 
that  the  Americans  were  really  there,  two  Hun 
airmen  circled  over  the  sleeping  hospital  village 
one  quiet  night,  located  the  two  American  camps, 
and    then,    taking  a  line    straight    across    that 
part  of  the  area  in  which  they  were  situated, 
swooped  down  to  close  quarters  and  showered 
a  perfect  rain  of  bombs  in  a  storm  belt  right 
across  the  whole  village.    Whirling  in  their  tracks, 
they  came  back  and  repeated  the  performance. 

Murderous  as  were  their  intentions,  their  net 
slaughter  was  mercifully  light.  One  bomb 
dropped  in  a  nurses'  quarters,  tearing  out  the  eye 
of  one  woman,  severely  wounding  another,  and 
slightly  injuring  several  more.    Q%.V««.  fe^i^jV^ 
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so  of  the  wounded,  but  killing  only  a  small  num- 
ber. 

But  the  largest  number  of  "effective"  or  suc- 
cessful explosives  fell  directly  upon  and  among 
the  tents  of  the  medical  staff;  and,  when  I  again 
visited  the  hospital  a  month  or  two  afterwards, 
I  was  shown  a  great  hole  in  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  medical  quarters,  where  a  huge 
bomb  had  crashed  into  the  tent  of  an  American 
surgeon,  exploded  almost  underneath  his  cot 
where  he  was  peacefully  sleeping,  and  literally 
blown  him  into  fragments.  Another  surgeon 
in  the  next  tent  had  a  leg  so  badly  shattered, 
involving  the  knee  joint,  that  he  had  to  be  in- 
valided home.  Several  other  surgeons  were 
wounded  but  none  seriously. 

As  the  German  airmen  planed  swiftly  up  from 
their  last  cannonade  they  threw  down  a  do;en 
bandfuh  of  copper  coins — <jerman  pfennigs  and  a 
few  of  our  American  cents.  The  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  performance  frankly  puzzled  me; 
but  the  surgeons  who  told  me  of  it  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  what  it  meant,  and  furiously  resented 
it.  According  to  them,  it  was  a  sign  message: 
"Here,  you  dollar-hunting  American  dogs,  you 
came  into  this  war  for  money.  Help  yourself. 
This  is  your  price."  The  doctors  seemed  even 
more  annoyed  about  this  incident  than  thev  did 
about  the  actual  bombs,  which,  as  they  said  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  was  only  what  one  had  to 
expect  if  one  went  to  war  with  the  Boche. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  three  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff  happened  tn  be  on  special 
detail  at  a  casualty  clearing  station  just  behind 
the  fighting  lines.  That  very  same  night  the 
station  was  severely  bombed  and  all  three  of  the 
American  surgeons  had  an  extremely  narrow 
escape.  A  huge  200-pound  bomb,  of  the  "flying- 
pig"  type.exploded  right  in  the  middleof  thesleep- 
ing  tents,  but  by  a  most  merciful  coincidence,  the 
doctors  had  all  gathered  in  the  mess  tent  about 
thirty  yards  away  where  they  were  holdings  meet- 
ing of  the  liwrai  hospital  medical  society.  The  dis- 
cussion proved  absorbing  and  sn  protracted  that. 
at  about  i.i?  a.m..  one  of  the  participating  mem- 
bers stepped  to  the  d(X)r  ni  the  mess  tent  and 
shouted  across  to  Dr.  X— (who  had  had  a  very 
hard  day  in  the  operating-room  and  had  retired 
to  his  cot)  urgently  inviting  him  to  return,  saying 
that  refreshments  were  to  be  served,  or  at  least 
that  a  pot  of  some  kind  was  about  to  be  opened, 


and  didn't  he  want  to  get  in  it,  which  sounds 
confusing.  But  then  army  language  is  always  very 
strange.  The  recumbent  doctor,  who  had  not 
yet  fallen  asleep,  protested  feebly,  but  upon  being 
urged  that  hewas  really  needed  "lotake  a  hand" — 
probablyassist  in  some  special  surgical  operation — 
he  grumblingly  rose  and  tottered  across  to  the  main 
mess  tent.  Hardly  had  he  gotten  inside  the 
door  when  there  was  a  flash,  a. tremendous  bang. 
a  "  pyhooib  ! "  that  neariy  flattened  the  mess  tent, 
and  when  the  members  of  the  medical  society 
picked  themselves  up,  and  went  to  see  "where 
that  one  hit,"  they  found,  in  the  place  of  the  tent 
and  cot  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  Dr. 

X ,  a  hole  in  the  ground  large  enough  to  have 

buried  an  elephant  in,  and  not  one  scrap  or  frag- 
ment of  the  tent,  the  cot,  the  doctor's  clothing  and 
his  kit  to  be  found  anywhere! 

The  following  morning   Dr.   X made  a 

careful  search  over  all  that  region  of  the  camp. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  succeeded 
in  recovering  a  sufficient  number  of  the  frag- 
ments of  his  clothin^.  kit,  and  personal  belong- 
ings to  about  half  fill  his  steel  helmet — a  piece  of 
his  razor,  the  heel  of  one  of  his  shoes,  half  a 
collar,  a  sliver  of  his  shaving  glass— and  these, 
with  the  clothing  he  had  on  when  he  walked 
across  to  the  mess  tent,  constituted  his  entire 
earthly  possessions. 

Another  curious  feature  about  this  particular 
attack  was  that  a  new  type  of  bomb  was  dropped. 
in  addition  to  the  "flying  pigs,"  which,  instead 
of  exploding  upward  and  driving  out  its  fragments 
in  the  direction  of  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  exploded 
horizontally  and  sent  its  fragments  fiendishly 
whizzing  along  about  six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  surgeons  told  me  that,  in 
several  of  the  tents,  the  boots  and  shoes  which 
were  on  the  floor  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  tent  pegs 
were  shattered  into  kindling  wood,  while  objects 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground  were  unhurt  and 
untouched,  in  one  particular  tent,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  site  of  the  explosion, 
the  legs  were  cut  n^ht  out  from  under  a  couple 
of  cots,  dropping  the  canvas  and  blankets  on  the 
floor  untom  and  unmarked.  Some  of  them  said 
that  the  bomb  appeared  to  be  a  boomerang  or 
whirling  knife-bladed  propeller  kind  of  contrap- 
tion, having  the  power  when  exploded  to  send  its 
parts  skating  or  "planing"  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  a 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  site  of  the  explosion. 
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station  at  Tamopol — Tamopol,  the  bloodiest, 
grimmest  name  up  to  now  on  all  the  fronts 
in  all  the  war — drawing  a  private  car,  in  which 
were  the  American  officers  who  had  come  to  see 
the  drive.  It  was  a  quiet,  pleasant  Saturday 
evening,  June  50,  igiy,  and  the  townsfolk  were 
moving  peaceably  about  the  streets,  little 
suspecting  the  impending  terrors  that  were  to 
make  the  name  of  their  town  synonymous  with 
horror  in  all  Russian  history.  Automobiles 
were  waiting  at  the  station  and  through  the  long, 
white,  Russian  evening  the  American  military 
men,  under  guidance  of  polite  Russian  officers, 
rode  to  the  scene  of  the  morrow's  conflict. 

And  thus,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  1st,  we 
find  them  crouched  in  the  wheat  field,  awaiting 
the  charge  in  the  valley  below  them.  No  war 
correspondents  were  there,  and  1  have  had  to 
take  General  Scott's  own  story  of  what  he  saw 
that  day.  He  told  it  to  me  a  few  days  later  in  a 
great,  high-ceiling  room,  in  the   Winter  Palace. 

"My  party  went  to  the  observation  post  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  dugout, 
and  it  was  so  full  of  Russian  officers  that  we 
felt  we  were  in  the  way.  It  was  a  tremendously 
important  time  for  the  Russians,  so  we  removed 
ourselves  to  a  wheat  field  on  a  hillside,  crouched 
in  the  grain  and  kept  our  glasses  fixed  on  the 
trenches  half  a  mile  away.  A  tremendous 
artillery  fire  began  exactly  at  nine  o'clock  from 
thousands  of  guns.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
tumult  1  noticed  a  horse  grazing  in  the  field 
near  by,  unheeding  the  noise.  The  Russian 
trenches  suddenly  became  alive  with  men,  who 
leaped  out  and  ran  forward. 

"After  five  minutes  they  disappeared  into 
the  Austrian  trenches.  To  our  astonishment  we 
saw  men  climbing  out  of  the  Austrian  trenches 
and  running  to  the  Russian  trenches  as  fast  as 
they  could  go.  We  thought  the  Russians  had  got 
hit  in  the  eye  But  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  In  a 
near  by  telephone  post  they  had  gotten  word  that 
hese  men  who  were  running  back  were  Austrian 
prisoners.  After  half  an  hour  the  battle  lost 
itself  in  a  great  forest  and  we  could  see  no  more 
of  it,  so  we  sent  back  to  headquarters  to  dis- 
cover what  had  happened." 

And  what  had  happened? 

Those  oncharging  regiments,  which  the  Amer- 
ican officers  saw  from  their  wheaten  nests, 
were,  in  most  part,  Czechoslovaks.  All  of 
them,  indeed,  had  once  been  Russian  prisoners, 
soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  been 
captured  by  Russian  troops  or  had  gone  over  to 
them  in  various  battles  on  the  eastern  front. 

If  the  American  officers  on  that  hillside 
could  have  seen  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  onrusbing,  gray-clad  soldiers,  they  wouU 


have  found  therein  a  dream  and  a  prayer  for  a 
new  and  free  Bohemia.  An  ancient  mistake 
—made  in  1526,  when  the  Bohemian  people 
elected  a  traitorous  Hapsburg  as  their  king. 
and  put  themselves  finally  into  the  clutches  of 
Austria  and  Hungary — was  what  these  men  had 
in  mind  as,  under  the  gaze  of  those  American 
eyes,  they  went  into  battle. 

And  what  was  happening  across  the  way,  when 
the  hordes  of  men,  in  Austrian  uniform,  climbed 
out  and  hurried  to  the  Russian  line  so  eagerly 
that  General  Scott  thought  they  must  be  retreat- 
ihg  Russians?  A  thousand  small  but  thrilling 
things  that  could  not  be  seen  in  detail  toward  the 
distant  hillside.  Captain  Furlinger,  a  Czecho- 
sbvak,  met  his  brother  over  there,  a  soldier  in 
the  Austrian  army.  Within  five  minutes  the 
brother  had  shed  his  Austrian  garments,  had 
put  on  the  Russian  uniform,  donated  by  a 
wounded  soldier,  and  was  dashing  ahead  against 
the  Austrians.  Another  Czechoslovak  soldier. 
with  bayonet  upraised  to  kill  an  Austrian,  sud- 
denly cried,  "Father!"  and,  dropping  his  gun. 
kissed  the  Austrian  soldier  he  had  been  ready  to 
kill.  There  were  thousands  of  Czechoslovaks 
in  those  Austrian  trenches,  thousands  of  greet- 
ings and  cheers  of  joy.  Kerensky  had  known 
where  to  strike. 

At  the  end  of  that  drive,  in  which  28,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  therewere  in  all  Russia  more 
than  300.000  Czechoslovaks,  who,  at  various 
times  and  occasions,  had  gone  over  from  the 
Austrian  armies  to  the  Russian;  men  more  des- 
perately pro-Ally  through  their  hatred  of 
Austria  and  Germany  and  their  hopes  of  Bohem- 
ian freedom  than  men  of  many  others  of  the 
Allied  armies.  And,  on  that  day,  they  won 
their  spurs;  on  that  day,  while  the  American  sol- 
diers watched  them  fight — for  there  was  good 
hard  fighting  to  do,  with  plenty  of  real  Austrians 
and  real  Germans  to  slay — they  gained  the  right 
to  form  a  Bohemian  national  army.  Through 
the  fiillowing  days  the  world,  on  its  map  of  Rus- 
sia, watched  them  fight  their  way  to  Halicz  and 
take  it?  The  news  went  forth  that  the  Russian 
giant  had  been  awakened  at  last.  The  Germans 
and  the  Austrians  sent  floods  of  reserves  10 
strengthen  their  lines. 

And  then  came  Tarnopol. 

Three  Czechoslovak  regiments,  at  the  very 
front,  were  bracing  themselves  to  take  the 
shock  of  an  oncoming  German  drive,  and  save 
the  menaced  city  of  Tarnopol.  Behind  and 
alongside  them  were  Russian  regiments.  As 
the  fighting  grew  hot  for  a  certain  regiment  of 
Russians  it  broke  and  fled.  The  enemy  poured 
in  through  the  hole  they  had  made.  Behind 
lt\e  Czechoslovaks  the  Russians  begain  ro  re* 
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treat.  Cossack  horsemen,  coming  up  from  the 
rear  and  dashing  through  the  Czechoslovak 
regiments,  brought  the  word. 

"Fly  for  your  lives,"  they  shouted.  "Czechs! 
Save  yourselves!  We  are  betrayed  by  the  Bol- 
shevik soldiers.    They  have  run  away." 

The  Cossacks,  as  well  as  the  Czechoslovaks, 
knew  what  it  would  mean  for  a  Bohemian  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  front,  on  the  flanks  and  in  certain  districts 
behind  them,  the  enemy  was  firing  and  approach- 
ing. Slowly  they  fell  back  toward  Tarnopol. 
The  city,  by  this  time,  was  afire.  Bolshevik 
pillagers  and  plunderers  moved  about  from 
ruin  to  ruin  and  then,  as  the  enemy  came 
nearer,  took  to  the  roads  in  panic,  dropping 
their  guns,  their  equipment  and  even  their  loot. 
No  one  could  rally  them.  I  met  in  Petrograd, 
after  the  Tarnopol  rout,  a  British  officer  whose 
hands  were  bruised  and  swollen  and  bandaged, 
like  a  prize-fighter's. 

"  I  broke  both  hands,"  he  explained,  "  standing 
in  the  road  at  Tarnopol  punching  Bolshevik 
soldiers  in  the  face  as  they  went  by  me.  But  not 
a  one  would  stop  even  to  fight  me." 

"Don't  let  the  Germans  take  you  alive," 
was  the  word  that  went  around  among  the 
Czechoslovak  regiments.  They  remembered 
that  bloody  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
when,  by  Austrian  order,  every  fifth  man  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Home  Defense,  from  the 
Bohemian  town  of  Brno,  was  shot  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  regiment  to  fight  for 
Austria.  They  remembered  the  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  Czechoslovak  citizens  who  had  been 
shot  by  order  of  Austrian  or  German  court- 
martial.  And  so,  waiting  until  hope  was  gone, 
the  officers  shot  themselves  with  their  own 
revolvers,  while  the  soldiers  ran  into  the  shell-fire 
zone  or  destroyed  themselves  with  hand  gren- 
ades. One  John  Heydek  escaped  in  an  automo- 
bile with  the  flag  of  his  regiment. 

Once  they  pushed  back  the  German  tide  for 
a  mile  or  more  to  rescue  some  of  their  wounded 
from  German  hands. 

"We  saw  then,"  a  Bohemian  soldier  said 
afterward,  "how  the  Germans  hated  us.  They 
killed  those  of  us  they  took  prisoners.  At 
one  place  the  Germans  hanged  three  Czechs 
on  a  tree.  But  we  avenged  our  brothers.  We 
had  German  prisoners  whom  we  forced  to  take 
down  the  corpses  of  our  brothers  and  bury 
them.  And  then  the  Germans  were  hanged 
from  these  very  branches.  An  eye  for  an  eye. 
The  Germans  made  us  ruthless." 

Out  of  that  battle  of  Tarnopol,  into  which 
three  Bohemian  regiments  had  gone,  came  one 
small  battalion   of  Czechoslovaks    alive.     But 


the  Czechoslovak,  who  had  once  been  looked 
upon  by  the  Russians  as  a  mere  Austrian  or 
Hungarian  from  the  district  of  Bohemia  and 
counted  as  any  other  Austrian  prisoner,  had 
proved  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  world  that, 
by  the  ancient  wrongs  which  his  race  had  suf- 
fered and  by  his  present  hope  to  have  these 
wrongs  righted,  he  was  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  brotherhood  of  the  Allies.  There  are 
13.000,000  of  his  kinsfolk,  as  pro-Ally  as  he, 
in  the  Austrian  empire  to-day. 

From  the  Russian  prison  camps  among  the 
Austrian  prisoners,  the  Czechoslovaks,  before 
the  revolution,  had  sent  pleas  to  the  Czar  to 
permit  them  to  go  out  and  fight  against  the 
Germans  and  the  Austrians,  but  the  Czar  kept 
them  imprisoned.  After  the  revolution  a  tired- 
looking,  gaunt-faced  man,  a  professor  of  phil- 
osophy in  a  university  in  Prague,  once  a  member 
of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  found  his  way  into 
Russia. 

Quietly,  but  with  a  masterly  ability  at  or- 
ganization, he  moved  about  among  the  Czecho- 
slovak prisoners.  He  secured  the  release  of 
thousands  of  them,  in  this  camp  and  that. 
Time  and  again  he  requested  Kerensky  to  per- 
mit him  to  form   Czechoslovak    regiments. 

"They  will  fight  to  the  death  for  the  Russian 
cause,"  he  told  Kerensky. 

But  Kerensky  knew  as  little  as  did  the  rest 
of  the  world  about  the  burning  desire  of  these 
men — a  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty,  handed 
down  to  them  through  almost  four  centuries. 
On  a  chance,  however,  he  tried  them  in  that 
July  drive  where,  so  far  as  their  power  went, 
they  were  like  a  devastating  storm. 

General  Brusiloff,  who  had  charge  of  the  July 
offensive,  satd  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
official  communiques  issued  in  all  this  war, 
"  The  Czechoslovaks,  perfidiously  abandoned 
at  Tarnopol  by  our  infantry,  fought  in  such 
a  way  that  the  worid  ought  to  fall  on  its  knees 
before  them." 

Their  spurs  were  won  at  Tarnopol.  Kerensky 
gave  them  full  rights  in  Russia  as  Allies  and  per- 
mitted them  to  form  their  own  army. 

And  then  the  Czechoslovak  romance  began 
to  come  into  the  full  view  of  all  mankind. 
Freed  from  the  war  prisons,  thousands  of  them, 
nearly  all  penniless,  made  their  way  on  foot,  on 
the  roofs  of  trains,  by  rivers  and  by  roads,  to 
Kiev,  where  the  Czechoslovak  clans  were  asked 
to  gather. 

Masaryk,  the  tired  looking  professor,  met 
them  there  and  organized  them.  Kerensky 
helped  them  to  get  arms  and  ammunition. 
Masaryk,  seeking  out  a  military  leadas.  «S«»*. 
General  Oe\A«T\(iv.  -a.  ^>as.^>a.Ti  -^^si  V*^  ■'^*»» 
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driven  out  of  his  army  by  his  Bolslicvik  trimps. 
He  found  Deiderich  in  a  railroad  warehouse  at 
Kiev,  clad  in  overalls,  working  for  his  living. 

Throughout  all  last  winter,  eatinj;  poor  food 
and  waiting  in  cold  barracks  for  the  chance  to 
fight,  the  80,000  "boys,"  as  Prof.  Masaryk 
called  them  in  a  recent  talk  I  had  with  him  in 
Washington,  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  could  go  to  the  Russian  front  again. 
But  the  front  faded  away  in  the  peace  of  Brcst- 
Litovsk. 

"If  we  cannot  fight  the  Aiistrians  and  Ger- 
mans here,  then  we  must  go  to  the  western 
front  to  light  them,"  the  Czechosluvaks  decided, 

Masaryk  agreed,  lie  secured  from  tlie  Trench 
Government  the  promise  that  his  followers  would 
be  welcomed  in  France.  He  secured  from 
Lenine  and  Trotzsky,  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
leaders,  the  promise  that  his  "boys"  might 
move  unmolested  toward  Vladivostok,  where 
t/iey  could  take  ships  for  France.  He  secured 
Dfomises  of  shios  and  of  food  and  suDoVies,  and 


on  March  1  ith,  of  this  year,  he  said  farewell  to 
his  men  in  Kiev,  and  started  for  the  United 
States. 

"Conduct  yourselves  on  your  journey  with 
moderation,  like  men  worthy  of  liberty."  h< 
said  to  them,  in  parting.  "And,  chiedy,  don't 
fight  until  you  get  to  France." 

The  Czechoslovak  did  not  depart  from  Kiev 
in  one  great  body.  It  was  necessary  for  them 
to  move  in  small  companies  to  suit  the  conveni- 
erfce  of  Russian  trains. 

Then,  most  unexpectedly,  the  Bolshevik 
Government  one  day  issued  the  order  that  the 
Czechoslovaks  were  to  be  disarmed,  wherever 
they  were  encountered.  They  were  trailing  in 
groups  afoot,  in  wagons,  and  on  trains  along 
the  route  from  Kiev  to  Vladivostok  but,  where- 
ever  they  were,  when  they  heard  of  the  order, 
they  knew  to  a  man  that  here  was  Gennan 
work.  They  sent  emissaries  to  Lenine  and 
Trotzsky,  who  threw  them  into  jail. 

\AoWW  '^a.s  a.ble  to  disarm  them  anywhere. 


To-day 


In  hundreds  of  villages  along  the  route  they 
proved,  in  small  pitched  battles  with  the*Bol- 
shevtk  troops,  that  they  were  good  men  at 
fighting.  And  this  extraordinary  thing  happened. 

Whenever  the  "boys"  whipped  the  Bolshevik 
troops  in  a  town  and  drove  them  out  of  it,  the 
folk  of  the  town  held  great  rejoicing  and  gave 
them  food  and  asked  them  tu  remain,  or  at  least 
to  leave  a  guard.  Which  they  did.  And 
before  any  one  knew  it.  even  they  themselves, 
they  were  in  control  of  all  the  towns  and  cities 
along  1,500  miles  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road. 

The  Czechoslovaks  themselves  were  perplexed 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  great  Allied  military 
leaders  and  statesmen  were  astonished. 

Frantic  messages  were  sent  by  the  "boys"  to 
Prof.  J\1asaryk,  in  America,  and  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Czechoslovak  international  com- 
mittee in  Paris,  asking  what  they  should  do  with 
Siberia.  Mere,  in  the  midst  of  a  pilgrimage. 
three-quarters  of  the  way  around  the  world, 
they  had  suddenly  been  saddled  with  the 
government  and  control  of  the  strange,  un- 
known country  through  which  they  were 
passing.  Cortez,  himself,  and  his  handful  of 
men,  in  wild  unknown  JWexico,  had  no  more 
extraordinary  experiences  than   they. 


"Hold  steady  and  sit  tight,"  was  the  gist  of 
the  messages  that  went  back.  "  We  can't  tell 
you  yet  what  to  do,  because  we  don't  know 
ourselves." 

The  main  platinum  supply  of  the  world,  at 
this  writing,  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
Czechoslovaks  when  it  might  otherwise  be  in 
German  hands.  They  stand  between  Germany 
and  the  great  cotton  districts  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  and  by  their  hold  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  and  the  steamship  lines  of  the  Volga 
they  prevent  the  return  to  Germany  and 
Austria  of  thousands  of  released  prisoners  of 
war.  And  they  are  the  nucleus  of  the  Allies' 
present  war  revival  in  Russia. 

In  all  this  war,  no  one  mere  cluster  of  80,000 
men  has  done,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies,  what 
these  Czechoslovak  soldiers  have  so  roman- 
tically and  unexpectedly  accomplished  in 
Russia. 

And  all  the  pay  they  will  ask  of  civilization, 
when  it  is  over,  is  that  Bohemia  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak district,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  with 
13.000,000  pro-Ally  folk,  shall  be  freed  from 
Austro-Hungarian  control  and  misrule  and  be- 
come an  independent  country. 

Big  beginnings,  those  American  soldiers  saw 
from  the  Tarnopol  wheat  field  that  July  day! 


To-day 

By  Jean  Hickenlooper 


1   HEARD  a  blue-bird  singing. 
A  moment  1  forgot 
The  truth  of  pain 
And  greed  and  gain — 
A  moment  I  forgot! 

I  saw  a  wild  rose  clinging — 
A  moment  it  was  gone; 
The  press  of  life 
And  war  and  strife — 
A  moment  it  was  gone! 

I  heard  the  church  bells  ringing— 
My  heart  remembered  then — 
The  toll  of  bell 
For  those  who  fell — 
Ah — I  remembered  then! 


J-«u£3d:i-|  fteirl 
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The  Red  Man's  Red  Cross 

By  JVentworth  G,  Field 


' i  ^ HAT  war,  and  Tuinon  of  war,  shviild  find  tkeir  amy  to  even  our  mojt  retired  Indian  tribes  is  natural 
M.  enough,  for,  peaceable  though  they  may  be  now,  tkeir  ancient  traditions  are  of  ivar  and  death.  Un- 
expected is  the  fact  that  the  mission  and  the  meaning  of  the  American  Red  Cross  movement  have  penetrated 
to  the  tribes  that  still  retain  much  of  their  aboriginal  life.  It  is  not  only  the  letter  of  the  word  thai  has  come 
to  them;  the  spirit  of  it  has  been  grasped  and  accepted.  They  hate  entered  into  it  as  earnestly  as  haae  all 
ttker  Americans.  They  have  given  of  their  best,  of  their  goods  and  their  hearts.  This  article  tells  of  a 
Red  Cross  journey  to  the  Pueblo  Indians. 


PERCHED  on  rocks  five  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  mesa  sits 
Acoma,  "The  Sky  City"  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  New  Mexico.  They  who  would  enter 
it  must  climb  long  and  hard,  struggling  up  cliffs 
in  which  are  carved  foot-  and  hand-holds.     Its 

Indian  citizens  

dwell  in  it  to-day 
very  muchthe  same 
in  outward  circum- 
stances as  did  their 
direct  ancestors, 
when  Coronado 
went  there  in  1 340 
with  his  Spanish 
adventurers  and 
with  the  heroic 
Franciscan  Broth- 
ers—the adven- 
turersin  search  of 
gold  and  gems  and 
the  Brothers  in 
search  of  souls. 

Among  these  re- 
mote people  we  Red 
Cross  workers  were 
received  with  will- 
ing attention  The 
Indians  gathered 
around  us,  and 
those  who  spoke  English  told  their  comrades 
what  the  Red  Cross  was,  what  it  meant,  and 
what  they  themselves  could  do  to  aid  it.  They 
nodded  their  heads.    They  understood,  and  when 


Tbe  Red  Crosi  in  a  Red  Man's  home  near   tl 
Indian  Fttehlo  of  Santo  Domingo,  Neio  Mtxit 


we  departed,  we  left  the  wonderful  old  Sky  City 
pledged  to  the  Red  Cross. 

An  automobile  trip  across  the  mesa  took  us 
to  the  next  Indian  town,  Laguna.  We  were  met 
by  the  "Governor,"  a  Pueblo  chief  who  told  us 
his  name.    "I  called  Charlie  Kay.    Sounds Ger- 

man.    But  I  ain't." 

In  Laguna  that 
night  a  little  audi- 
ence of  two  hun- 
dred gathered  in 
the  Government 
school  house  under 
the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  niin-  ' 
ister.  There  were 
Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  plain  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Robert 
Eraser,  a  young 
man  from  the  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the 
Red  Cross,  who  had 
seen  active  and 
dan;;crous  service 
on  theFrenchfront, 
aroused  them  to 
enthusiasm,  and 
Laguna  addeditsalf 
to  the  cause. 
One  of  our  most  interesting  experiences  was 
in  a  quaint  old  "Penitente"  town.  It  had 
many  of  its  sons  already  in  the  Government's 
military  service  and  was  ready  and  eager  to  give 


The  Red  Man's  Red  Cross 


ilseif  to  Red  Cross  service.  These  "Penitentes" 
of  New  Mexico  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  third 
order  of  Saint  Francis,  and  they  still  subject 
themselves  to  extreme  and  painful  penance, 
especially  during  Holy  Week. 

Their  religious  zeal  inspires  them  to  astonishing 
fortitude  under  intense  agony  but  it  does  not 
make  them  a  grim  people.  Their  courtesy  to 
strangers  is  great.  But  let  the  stranger  beware 
of  trying  to  "kodak"  any  of  4heir  ceremonies. 

In  the  "Penitente"  stronghold  we  found  our 
emblem  displayed.  We  were  there  on  Good 
Friday  night  and  had  the  fortune  to  witness 
their  Tenieblas  service — the  Dark  Service,  or 
reign  of  darkness  in  memorj'  of  the  Saviour's 
agony  on  the  Cross.  When  it  was  finished,  and 
the  candles  were  lit  once  more,  we  saw  two 
enormous  red  crosses  on  the  side  walls  of  the 
morada  (the  Penitente  meeting  house),  and  in 
conversation  with  the  Hermano  Major  (Elder 
Brother  or  Leader  of  the  Penitentes)  we  found 
that  all  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  Red  Cross. 

At  Espanola  we  had  an  unique  gathering.  My 
friend  Santiago,  ex-Governor  of  the  near  by  Santa 
Clara  pueblo,  brought  a  lot  of  Santa  Clara  In- 
dians. Since  most  of  the  audience  understood 
only  Spanish,  we  found  an  interpreter  who  put 
our  English  into  Spanish  very  well,  though  some 
of  the  slang  rather  puzzled  him.  as  when  Mr. 


Eraser  spoke  of  a  young  French  giri  as  "very 
easy  to  the  eye."  To  save  the  interpreter's 
mind,  the  classical  description  had  to  be  re-stated 
in  less  modern  English. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Santa  F6  is  the  charm- 
ing old  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  where  there  are  a 
mission  and  a  good  Government  school.    ' 

These  Indians  cling  closely  to  their  old  tradi- 
tions and  only  once  and  most  reluctantly  gave 
me  permission  as  a  special  proof  of  friendship 
to  enter  their  kiva — the  circular  adobe  building, 
entered  only  from  the  top  by  descending  a  ladder, 
which  is  used  by  the  chiefs  for  tribal  affairs. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  Santa  F6 
some  of  the  few  surviving  Cochiti  chiefs,  bringing 
with  them  their  war  bonnets,  dancing  moccasins, 
their  paints,  their  ceremonial  blankets  and  fox- 
skins,  and  strangest  of  all,  their  Katcinas,  the 
grotesque,  highly  painted  doll-images  that  play 
a  most  important,  mystic  part  in  ceremonial 
dances.  They  said:  "We  have  come  to  dance 
for  you  here  in  your  Palace  of  the  Governors.  We 
do  not  want  money  for  it .  We  want  you  to  make 
much  money  and  give  it  to  the  Red  Cross!" 

Next  night,  with  the  moonlight  flooding  the 
courtyard,  they  gave  their  weird,  beautiful 
Cochiti  ceremonial  dance.  Out  of  love  Cat  ^fc*. 
Red  Cross  thev  Vva.d  Xj^V-cft.  '^■e«  x\-w&osss&  -wA. 


At  the  Red  Cross  Fronts 


Farthest  West  with  the  Red  Cross 


IMADIi  a  linlk;  start  to  write  something  about 
Rtd  Cross  work  in  ihcsc  Aleutians,"  says  the 
Di'puty  United  States  Marshal  in  a  note  hastily 
scribbled  '  at  Unalaska,  "but  I  fell  down  on  it 
as  I  have  been  so  busy  sollling  a  strike  over  at  a  whaling 
Station  at  rtkutan  and  attending  to  other  official 
business  here.  1  neglected  the  matter,  and  now  the 
steamer  is  here,  wailing  fur  the  mail." 

However,  he  managed  to  set  down  a  few  facts  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  evidently  torn  in  something  of  a  hurry 
from  a  handy  pad,  perhaps  while  the  steamer  was 
whistling  indignantlv.     This  is  what  he  wrote: 

The  tlovernment  headquarters  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  is  at  Unalaska,  something  like  6,o«o  miles 
west  from  New  ^'ork  City.  It  is  "north  of  53." 
If  you  want  10  get  an  idea  how  far  away  it  is,  just 
think  of  Honolulu.  1'hen  add  on  250  miles  west. 
Then  go  straight  north,  and  you  will  hit  Unalaska. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Aleut  blood,  with  the 
exception  of  Government  employees  and  the  "Jessie 
Lee"  mission  folks. 

When  the  call  went  out  for  the  Red  Cross  War 


Fund,  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  received 
a  wireless  message  to  "get  busy."  He  did;  and  in 
one  afternoon  and  evening  he  raised  S4q"i.fio.  Most  of 
the  subscrihers  were  native  .Aleutians.  To  many, 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  represented  a  really  big  sum- 
but  they  gave,  and  thev  knew  what  thev  were  giving 
for. 

There  was,  for  instance,  Lucy  Rosenberg,  daughter 
of  a  full-blooJ  Eskimo  woman  and  a  white  father. 
She  had  been  born  on  an  island  in  the  .Arctic  Ocean, 
and  had  lived  with  her  husband  in  an  isolated,  desolate 
spot  on  Unimak  Island.  When  he  died  she  came 
to  Unalaska  with  two  hel]>less  children  and  got  along 
as  best  she  could.  She  was  pi>'ir  endUfiU:  but  when 
the  Deputy  .Marshal  aiked  her  if  she  wanted  to  give 
a  little  to  the  Red  Cruss.  she  wrote  her  name  down 
and  set  opposite  it,  "S^." 

"Oh,  Lucy!"  said  he.  "You  can't  afford  that! 
One  dollar  is  plenty." 

"No,  Marshal,"  she  answered.  "I  want  to  give  it 
to  the  boys  over  there.  I  can  go  without  things. 
They  can't," 
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A  Red  Cross  City  in  Italy 
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sqiiaro.  A  churdi  and  SLhtxil  Il.usv.  a  hi.sj.jai  and 
a  piiHic  iMling-hfUiSL'  are  incluikJ  in  tii,-  li.-t  .>r  build- 
iTif,%.  Thf  Kmund  was  formally  bnikon  un  May  i  .nji"!. 
by  iho  Ami-rican  Rfil  (;ross.  '\'W  groalcr  pari  of  iho 
iiiti/L'ns  (if  this  hl-w  city  ari'  frutn  ^Vnicc.  and  the  tradi- 
lions  and  accomplishnn.-nis  ()f  that  ciiy  will  Ik-  carried 
on.  ThiTo  will  be  Uicc-makint!  and  cloth-making, 
ihiiL'-makinR  and  many  oihi-r  industries.  \ 
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A  Clearing  Station  Behind  the  Lines 


A  Red  Cross  Dromedary  in  Dragon  Land 
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Red  Cross  Care  for  American  Soldiers 
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The  Cubans  are  Enthusiastic  Red  Crossers 


THIiRE  are  few  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Cuba  outside  of  chc  city  of  Havana, 
and  comparatively  few  Americans.  However,  in 
many  places  the  Cuban  people  themselves  took  up 
the  work  of  thy  Second  War  Fund  Drive.  There  was 
no  literature,  no  posters,  none  of  the  usual  aids  to 
publicity,  and  but  little  time  for  preparation;  but 
in  spite  of  these  hindrances,  the  Cubans  went  at 
the  task  quickly  and  enthusiastically.  The  idea  of 
being  able  to  help  "La  Cm;  Roja  Americana"  seemed 
toappcal  to  them,  particularly  to  those  whose  memories 
reached    back   to  the  days  of  the  Cuban  War 

The  gratitude  that  !he  Cubans  fci-l  for  the  work  done 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  when  Cuba  was  struggling 
for  her  freedom  is  expressed  in  a  letter  written  by  a 
Cuban  school  teacher,  and  whifch  was  published  in  a 
Cuban  newspaper.     Here  is  part  of  the  letter: 

"When  our  native  land  was  a  victim  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  war,  decimated  by  the  horrors  of  that  unforget- 
table Teconctntracum.  when  hunger  had  seized  our 
country,  our  women,  our  children,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  with  maternal  affection,  extended  protection  to 
all  our  sad  land.  This  has  not  been  forgotten.  Always 
wc  have  guarded  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  the  deep- 
est gratitude  for  the  Red  Cross  of  that  great  country, 
great  because  of  its  power,  great  because  of  its  mag- 


And  1 


:  the  lime  to  prove  our 


nanmiity. 
gratitude." 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  issued  a 
proclamation  lo  the  mayors  of  the  towns  in  the  Pro- 
vince to  the  elTect  that  during  the  week  of  May  20-27 
they  should  collect  funds  for  the  .American  Red  Cross. 
The  Mayor  of  Cardenas,  a  city  of  thirty  thousand 
population,  called  together  a  group  of  busini^ss  men  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  larger  commercial 
establishments.  .Xboui  thirty  girls  from  the  various 
social  organizations,  together  with  a  few  members 
of  the  local  company  of  Boy  Scouts,  organized  a  tag 
day. 

The  workers  met  with  a  n-ady  response.  The 
street  cars,  public  chauffeurs  and  cabmen  charged  no 
fares  for  the  girU;  the  cafes  served  thorn  with  "rt- 
frtuoi"  free  of  charge;  and  in  on.' of  the  larg>  foundries 
the  workmen  collected  ?ii2.oo  among  th.'mselves. 
nearly  every  man  subscribina  a  half  day's  pay. 

The  work  went  on  for  two  days  only,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  Cardenas'  total  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  more  than  six  thous.ind  dollars.  This 
amount  becomes  more  impressive  when  it  is  remem- 
bered thai  Cuba  has  her  own  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation, to  which  Cardenas  has  given  lib-rally  within 
the  last  few  months. 
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Red  Cross  Work  in  Faraway  Sicily 


"Elsie" 


War  and  the  spirit  of  our  boys  as  told  by  ELSIE  JANIS 
Reported  by  Reginald  T.   Townsend 


THAT'S  what  the  boys  in  khaki  call  her — 
"Joy  Girl"— and  you  would  understand 
why  if  you  could  see  her  at  one  of  the 
training  camps  or  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  France, 
where  she  has  been  spending  the  last  six  months — 
yes,  she  can  wear  a  service  stripe! 

One  day  I  met  her  in  the  largest  American 
hospital  in  Paris.  She  had  sung  in  at  least  fifteen 
wanis  and  was  just  leaving  the  last  one  when  I 
caught  up  to  her.  "Speed  Girl,"  as  well  as 
"Joy  Girl,"  is  Miss  Elsie. 
As  she  went  out  of  the  ward  with  a  typical 


little  Flsie  Janish  kick  and  a  cheerful  "Good- 
bye-ee!"  a  marine  spoke  up  through  a  plethora 
of  bandages.  "Gee!"  he  said.  "  I  hope  they  don't 
evacuate  me  to  another  hospital  if  you're  coming 
back  to-mr  row!" 

"Tell  me,  Miss  Janis,"  I  asked,  "how  did  you 
happen  to  come  over?" 

"I  didn't  happen,"  she  said.  "I  just  had  to. 
You  sec  Mother  and  I  are  already  war  veterans. 
Can't  I  give  you  a  lift  into  town  and  tell  you  the 
whole  plot  of  the  piece? 

"  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914, 1  was  playing 


in  England.  After  a  few  months  I  returned  to 
America,  firmly  convinced  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  and,  indeed,  was  going  to  enter  the  war 
with  the  Allies  But  others  apparently  didn't 
agree  with  me,  so  I  went  back  to  England  to 
fill  an  engagement  and  to  bide  my  time  by  singing 
to  the  'Tommies' 

"Naturally,  when  we  finally  declared  war  and 
our  men  were  in  France  in  considerable  numbers, 
nothing  could  keep  me  away;  so  Mother  and  1 
packed  up  our  little  kit  bags  and  joined  the  party. 

"Now  it  isn't  always  easy  to  go  into  a  ward 
full  of  sick  men ;  some  with  an  arm  or  a  leg  propped 
up  in  midair  in  some  kind  of  an  apparatus — 
I  call  it  a  gymnasium — and  others  too  sick  to 


move.  But  right  here  1  want  to  state  that  those 
kindly  old  ladies  who  potter  about  the  hospitals 
draping  roses  over  a  fellow's  bed,  just  when  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  that,  after  all.  he  is  goinj 
to  see  home  and  Mother  again,  may  have  the 
best  of  intentions  but  what  the  boys  want  is 
just  straight,  honest-to-God  cheering  up.  They 
like  to  be  kidded  about  themselves  and  about 
their  wounds 

"  I  remember  that  one  day,  just  when  E  had 
begun  to  sing  a  song — and  singing  a  song  without 
a  piano  or  something  to  give  you  the  key  isn't 
easy,  at  least  it  isn't  for  me — a  fellow  lying  in 
bed  began  to  laugh.  1  jokingly  said  to  him: 
'  Listen,  1  know  my  voice  is  funny  but  you  might 
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encourage  me  and  not  laugh  at  me.'  'Honest. 
Miss  Janis,  I  ain't  laughing.  Only  my  toe  itches 
an'  I  can't  scratch  it,'  he  said. 

"'Why  can't  you?'  said  I. 

"'Because  the  Doc  cut  my  foot  off  yesterday.* 
And  the  laugh  wa.s  on  me. 

"But  the  next  day  I  went  back  to  the  ward 
and  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  groaning.  Did 
I  go  up  and  sympathize  with  him?  1  did  not. 
1  didn't  allow  him  to  see  my  real  feelings  by  any 
means.  Instead,  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
and  laughed.  'Hf)-ho.'  said  i,  'yesterday  you 
laughed  at  me.  Now  it's  my  turn  to  laugh  at 
you,'  and  1  got  him  so  interested  trying  to  stage 
a  come-back  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  hurt. 

"  But  not  all  of  my  time  has  been  spent  singing 
to  the  wounded. 

"When  I  first  got  ti»  France  in  February,  after 
cancelling  my  London  contracts,  I  made  trips 
to  all  the  training  camps.  Ihose  were  great 
days!  There  wasn't  much  effort  needed  to  cheer 
four  or  five  thousand  healthy  youngsters  whose 
only  complaint  was  that  they  couldn't  get  their 
fingers  on  the  Kaiser  soon  enough. 

"One  of  the  first  times  that  I  sang  to  the  sol- 
diers, they  ran  me  right  down  on  to  the  stage 
riding  on  the  cowcatcher  of  an  engine.  I  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  shouted:  'Are 
we  downhearted?'  You  could  have  heard  the 
"oar  that  went  up  even  in  Berlin. 


"The  next  is  easy.  All  that  1  have  to  do  is 
to  tell  a  few  funny  stories,  sing  a  song,  and  then 
get  them  started  singing,  leading  them  on  like  a 
college  cheer-leader.  It  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  hear  them — especially  when  they  roar 
out  the  last  lines  of  'Over  There'  and  'We  won't 
come  back  till  it's  over  over  there.' 

"  But  sometimes  there's  a  liltle  bunch  of  home- 
sick ones  over  in  a  corner  whose,  'We  won't 
come  back  till  it's  over  over  there,'  wouldn't 
scare  the  family  cat.  So  I  hold  the  singing  while 
1  talk  to  the  boys. 

"  'Look  here.'  1  tell  them,  'what  right  have  you 
got,  anyway,  to  cramp  my  style?  I  don't  like 
this  war  any  better  than  you  do,  but  it's  the  only 
war  we've  gol  and  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of 
it,'     It  usually  gets  them. 

"The  boys  are  groat  on  parodies.     One  of  their 
favorites  is  lo  the  tune  of   The  Long.  Lcmg  TraiL' 
It  goes  like  this: 
There's  a  long,  long  trail  a  winding  down  to  N'o  .Man's 

Land  in  France, 
Where  tin-  shrnpnel  shells  are  bursting  but  we  must 

advjn>:e. 
There'll  be  lots  of  drills  and  hiking  before  all  our 

dreams  come  true, 
But  we're  going  tu  show  the  Kaiser  what  the  Yankee 
boys  can  do. 

" Another  prime  favorite  is,  ' When  Mr. 
Yankee  Doodle  Learns  to  Parlez-Vous,'  or  'For 


Me  an'  My  Girl.'  Once,  when  I  was  singing 
the  latter,  there  were  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  in 
the  ward,  so  I  repeated  the  chorus  in  French. 
The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  the  Americans 
liked  it  so  much  that  I  have  had  to  include  it, 
as  well  as  French  versions  of  other  popular  rags, 
in  my  repertoire.  However,  the  prime  favorite 
in  the  hospitals  is '  I  Doan'  Wanna'  Get  Wei!.' 

"When  1  was  singing  this,  one  poor  fellow 
who  was  lying  in  bed  with  woundi  in  both  legs, 
so  that  they  were  held  up  in  the  air  in  a  special 
apparatus,  endeavored  to  keep  time  to  my  jazzing 
by  wiggling  his  toes! 

"But  his  nurse  told  me  the  next  day  that  that 
night,  for  the  first  time,  she  had  been  able  to 
change  the  dressings  on  his  wounds  without 
having  him  cry  out  with  pain. 

"It  is  rare  that  they  ask  for  'sad'  songs  and 
naturally  I  avoid  them,  but  one  poor  lad  who  was 
very  low  kept  asking  me  to  sing  'Poor  Butterfly' 
.  .  .  Imagine  me  trying  to  sing  'Poor  Butter- 
fly/ can  you?  I  tried  to  put  him  off  by  telling 
him,  Jl  la  Eddie  Foy,  that  he  didn't  want  any 
'shad  shtulT,'  but  he  was  sn  insistent  that  finally 
1  sang  it  as  best  I  could.  His  face  beamed  with 
pleasure  and.  as  they  wheeled  him  away,  he  mus- 
tered enough  strength  to  raise  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  call  out,  'Good-bye,  Elsie!"  Those 
were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  Two  hours  later 
he  was  dead, 

"One  notices  a  great  difference  between  the 
men  who  have  yel  to  go  into  the  trenches  and 
those  who  have  just  come  out.  As  1  said  before, 
getting  them  started  in  the  training  camps  was 
more  or  less  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion; 
but  after  they  have  been  in,  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Then  it  is  that  they  need  real  cheering  up.  You 
know  that  you  can't  be  very  cheerful  after  having 
been  in  mud  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  shells 
dropping  all  around  you,  and  maybe  blowing 
your  very  best  friend  In  Eternity.  These  men 
need  a  bracer, 

"One  evening  I  was  singing  to  a  bunch  who 
had  just  come  out  of  the  trenches  and  they  were 
brain-weary.  There  were  no  cries  of  'Ataboy 
Elsie!  We're  all  behind  you!'  Something  out 
of  the  ordinary  was  needed.  I  happened  to 
notice  that  many  of  thoni  were  carrying  canes. 
Hastily  I  grabbetl  one  from  the  nearest  soldier. 
'Hugh,'  1  said, '  I  suppose  you  think  that  you  are 
the  whole  cheese  carrying  a  cane.  But  you  can't 
foul  me.  I  know  what  they  are  for — they're 
cootie  scratchers,'  and  1  proceeded  to  illustrate 


my  point.     It  went  over  with  a  bang  and  the 
day  was  saved. 

"The  boys  have  their  favorite  stories  as  well 
as  songs.  One  of  them  that  alwajs  gets  a  big 
laugh  is  about  two  coons  who  were  in  jail  to- 
gether. Says  Mose  to  Rastus:  'What  yo'  infoh, 
Rastus?' 

"  'Burnin'  a  house  down.' 

"'How  long  yo'  got?' 

"'Twenty  yeahs.    What  yo'  in  foh?' 

"'Murdah.' 

"'How  long  yo'  got?' 

"'Three  days.' 

"'Looka  heah,  niggah,  how  come  dat?  Heah 
Ah  burns  a  house  down  an'  gits  twenty  yeahs 
and  yo'  kills  a  man  and  gits  three  days?' 

"*Yas,  but  yo'  see  dey  is  gwine  ter  hang  me 
Wednesday.' 

"Here's  another: 

"  'One  night  in  the  trenches  a  voice  comes  over 
from  the  German  lines  to  the  Yankee  trenches: 

"'Is  id  anypoddy  dere  from  Pirmingham?' 

"No  answer.     Again  comes  the  voice: 

"Tlatlo!  Is  id  anypoddy  dere  from  Pirming- 
ham?    I  god  a  vife  and  two  kids  dere.' 

"  Like  a  flash  comes  a  growl : 

"  'Yes.  an'  if  you  don't  darn  well  stick  your  bean 
down  quick,  you'll  have  a  widow  an'  two  orphans 
in  Birmingham.' 

"But  funnier  than  any  stories  are  some  of  the 
tales  the  boys  tell  of  their  own  experiences.  One 
little  fellow,  with  both  legs  gone,  told  me  how 
he  had  crawled  up  a  hill  to  where  he  could  see 
the  Boche  plainly;  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  could  see  the  enemy  they  could 
see  him.  'But,'  I  says  to  meself,  'they  won't 
waste  a  shell  on  just  me.'  Just  then  a  bunch  of 
artillery  guys  come  up.  'Hey,'  1  yells,  'getta  — 
outta  here.  Youse'll  gum  the  game!'  And  sure 
enough  I'd  hardly  gotten  the  words  out  of  me 
mouth  when — BLOOIH! — and  I  finds  meself 
in  the  hospital  with  both  legs  gone.' 

"Every  soldier,  from  general  to  doughboy, 
to  whom  I  have  ever  sung  has  always  been  so 
grateful  and  so  enthusiastic  that  it  has  made  me 
feel  that  although  I  can't  carry  a  gun  I  have  been 
able  to  do  my  bit  in  my  own  little  way.  Said 
a  little  cockney  to  me  once,  when  I  sympathized 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  arm,  'Lor'  luv'ye. 
Miss  Janus,  it  moight  'avc  been  worse.  Oi 
moight  'ave  lost  me  heyesight  an'  then  I  shouldn't 
"ave  been  hable  to  see  you.  Miss.' 
"Could  one  ask  for  a  greater  reward?" 


The  Lieutenant 

By  Centurion 

Illustrated   by   I'AUL  MEYLAN 


ON  THE  day  he  was  born  his  father  wrote 
two  letters.  One  was  addressed  to 
the  head  of  a  certain  school  in  a  south- 
ern country;  the  other  to  the  dean  of  a  college 
at  Oxford.  For,  like  sotne  London  clubs,  they 
took  a  good  deal  of  getting  into  and  his  father, 
whose  name  was  on  the  registers  of  both  of  them, 
determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

They  called  him  Anthony — Tony  for  short. 
He  began  life  with  a  face  of  extraordinary  sol- 
emnity that  was  almost  senile,  but  it  grew  younger 
as  he  grew  older.  His  eyes,  which  were  at  first 
a  neutral  color  inclining  to  mouse-gray,  gradually 
changed  till  the  irises  revealed  the  deep  brown 
tint  of  his  mother's,  so  that  when  looking  into 
them  she  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  a  mirror. 
But  his  nondescript  nose  took  on  the  clear-cut 
Grecian  profile  of  his  father.  You  could  see  just 
that  nose,  slightly  defaced  by  time,  on  the  stone 
effigies  of  chain-mail  knights  in  the  village  church. 

One  night,  when  he  was  about  three  years  old, 
he  was  lying  asleep  in  his  cnt  in  the  nursLrv 
when  a  log  fell  from  the  untended  fire  and,  send- 
ing up  a  spurt  of  flame,  threw  a  gigantic  shadow 
on  the  wall  by  his  bed.  He  woke  with  a  start 
and  a  cry,  for  the  shadow  was  row  leaping,  now 
crouching,  as  though  it  were  going  to  pounce 
upon  him.  And  he  cried  lustily.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  light  footfall  of  bare  feet, 
two  soft  arms  were  clasping  his  neck,  and  a  shower 
of  auburn  hair,  soft  as  silk,  fell  around  his  face. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Mummy's  boy?  Is 
he  frightened  then?  Where's  the  little  man  who 
was  going  to  kill  ApoUyon?  What  will  poor 
Mummy  do  when  she  meets  Apoliyon  if  her  little 
man  is  afraid?"  "I'se  not  afraid,"  he  said 
stoutly,    his   lips  quivering.     And   after  that, 


although  he  sometimes  knew  fear,  he  was  never 
afraid.  For  he  always  remembered  in  the  nick 
of  time  that  some  day  Mummy  would  want 
him  to  fight  Apoliyon. 

But  he  had  made  a  great  discovery — that  he 
had  two  selves:  the  self  which  said  "  I  am  afraid," 
and  the  self  which  said  "Goto!  I  am  not  afraid." 
And  from  that  day  he  learned  to  despisethe  former 
and  respect  the  latter.  The  first  he  called 
"Mr.  Feeble  Mind,"  and  the  second  "Mr.  Great 
Heart."  And  when  he  was  sure  he  was  alone  he 
often  talked  with  the  former,  hurling  the  most 
derisive  epithets  at  it  and  bidding  it  get  behind 
him,  for  it  had  an  alias  which  was  "  Temptation." 

His  eariy  world  was  bounded  by  a  yew  hedge 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  bowling  green. 
The  house  was  shaped  like  tue  letter  "E"  and  had 
great  gables  with  mullionedwindows,  whose  leaden 
casements  glowed  like  fire  in  the  westering 
sun.  Tony  loved  it  at  first  because  it  seemed 
especially  designed  to  enable  him  to  play 
hide  and  seek  in  its  oak  closets,  long  corridors 
and  deet)  alcoves,  and  he  loved  it  to  the  end  of 
his  life  because  it  was  his  home.  Beyond  the 
ye\7  hedge  was  the  paddock,  beyond  the  paddock 
was  the  park,  and  above  the  tops  of  the  beeches 
Tony  could  see  the  edge  of  the  woHd,  which  was 
a  chalk  down.  Beyond  that  chalk  down,  he 
felt  assured,  was  the  Celestial  City,  although 
he  had  heard  grown-ups  call  it  "the  howizon." 

He  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  tutor  to  the 
public  school  for  which  his  father  had  put  his 
name  down  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  began 
as  the  lowliest  of  fags.  He  came  back  after  his 
first  half  with  an  immense  stock  of  knowledge, 
not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  a  vocabulary  which 
was  unfamiliar  to  every  one  at  home  except  his 
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father— a  vocabulary  in  which  "to  thoke"  is  to 
slack,  "to  brock"  is  to  bully,  in  which  "Long- 
meads"  stands  for  a  day  off  and  "  Moab"  does 
duty  for  a  lavatory.  It  is  a  vocabulary  which 
once  learned  is  never  forgotten;  men  of  his  school 
speak  it  m  the  hill  stations  of  India,  on  the  African 
veldt,  in  the  black  flats  of  Australia,  and  wherever 
two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  together. 
Also  he  exhibited  a  discolored  eye.  At  all  of 
which  his  father  rejoiced,  but  his  mother  was 
sorrowful,  feeling  that  he  had  passed  without  the 
cloister  of  her  heart.  But  in  this  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

In  due  time  he  reached  the  dizzy  heights  of 


the  Sixth  and  became  a  prefect  wi 
to  turn  up  his  trousers  and  to  wear  I 
which  is  only  permitted  to  the  elec 
won  his  cap  as  centre  forward  in  the  si 
Small  boys  imitated  him,  big  boys 
and  he  had  a  retinue  of  clients  lik 
patron.  He  put  down  bullying  in  hi: 
a  strong  hand — and  other  things. 

Thence  he  went  to  Oxford.  Hi; 
already  down  on  the  books  of  his 
college  but,  as  it  turned  out,  he  need 
dence,  for  he  took  a  classical  scholars 
he  learned  the  same  lesson  that  he  ha 
school — namely,  that  the  first  thing 
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live  down  an  outside  reputation;  the  greater 
the  reputation  the  more  modest  it  behooves  you 
to  be. 

Men  sought  him  out  and  disaivered  his  worth 
so  that  in  his  second  term,  when  he  lavishly 
returned  the  hospitalities  of  the  first,  the  size 
of  his  battels  drew  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  Dean. 
But  beyond  occa^iunally  getting  gated,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  on  gcyxl  terms  with  the  dons, 
who  can  rarely  resist  the  man  who  is  at  once  an 
athlete  and  a  scholar.  After  tubbing  in  ihe 
Morrison  fours,  he  rowed  seven  in  the  Torpidii. 
and  his  boat  did  a  bump  every  night  near  the 
"gut."  Great  faggots  blazed  in  the  quad  the 
last  night.  He  got  ploughed  (was  flunked) 
in  Divinity  Mods  for  a  character  sketch  of  St, 
Peter,  which  the  F.xaminers  voted  learned  but 
profane;  your  Anglican  don  does  not  like  to  hear 
that  disciple  described  as  "the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  Twelve."  Also  he  entertained  a  Socialist 
chimney-swe:per  in  his  nxms  like  a  man  and  a 
brother,  and  (what  was  far  worse  in  the  e>es  of 
Anglican  donr)  a  Nonconformist  draper  with 
whom  he  insisted  on  discussing  the  right  of  entry 
in  single-schix)!  areas.  Fi)r  it  was  his  fashion 
to  try  all  things. 

His  first  long  vacation  was  less  than  halfway 
through  when  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  rose  upon  the  horizon.  But  in  a  few  days  the 
cloud  grew  bigger.  The  bank  rate  went  up  like  a 
rocket,  dark  hintsof "  mobilization  "  appeared,  the 
word  "ultimatum"  was  repeated  in  the  papers;  one 
read  curiously  of  an  encounter  between  patrols  on 
the  Franci>-German  frontier  and  noted  with 
consternation  that  a  man  had  been  killed.  And 
then  the  storm  burst      The  King  called  for  men. 

The  airnfields  were  brilliant  with  scarlet 
pimpernel  and  rest-harrow;  and  the  wheat, 
changing  from  sea-green  to  gold  and  heavy  in 
the  ear,  gave  promise  ()f  an  early  harvest.  But 
father  and  son  ceased  to  talk  of  days  among  the 
stubble;  the  boy  was  silent,  until  one  day  he 
announced  his  intention  of  "doing  his  bit." 
His  mother  turned  pale  but  said  nothing.  That 
night  she  entered  his  room,  according  to  her  habit, 
to  kiss  him  go(Kl-night.  She  went  down  on  her 
knees  beside  him  and  with  her  arms  around  his 
neck  said.  "  Don't — you  are  all  1  have."  He 
looked  straight  into  her  face  and  said  reproach- 
fully, "Mummy!  Who  was  it  told  me — do  you 
remember?— never  to  fear  Apollyon?"  And 
from  that  moment  she  knew  it  was  useless,  nor 
did  she  try  to  dissuade  him.  for  she  would  not 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

He  joined  the  O.T.C.  He  learned  section  drill, 
platoon  drill,  company  drill,  and  many  other 
things.  And  then  one  day  he  applied  for  a  com- 
mission.    He  duly  filled  up  all  the  interrogatories 


on  M.T.  192,  and  against  "unit  preferred"  he 
wrote  the  name  of  a  well-known  West  Oiuntry 
regiment  in  whose  olficers'  mess  his  family  name 
was  a  household  world. 

At  the  school  of  instruction  he  learned  the 
art  of  war,  his  tutor  being  a  major  invalided  home 
from  the  front,  who  taught  him  all  that  can  be 
learned  by  oral  instruction  on  rationing,  patrols, 
relief  by  sections,  and  the  making  out  of  work- 
tables.  And  when  all  home-keeping  folks  were  in 
bed,  the  major  marched  his  pupils  out  in  column 
of  fours  to  a  lacerated  field  where  the\'  practised 
"Night  Op,"  with  the  aid  of  a  trip-wire,  a  flare  pis- 
tol, and  implements  of  husbandry.  The  major  was 
a  wise  man;  he  had  drilled  with  the  recruits  of 
his  own  regiment  on  the  square  when  he  had  been 
first  gazetted  from  Sandhurst,  and  he  held  that 
the  best  training  for  an  officer  is  to  learn  to  do 
what  you  want  done.  Wherefore  he  made  his 
cadets  learn  their  job  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
dig  their  own  trenches,  and  throw  out  their  own 
saps,  "Always  remember,  when  you  begin  to 
dig  a  sap,  to  put  up  a  sand-bag  on  the  end  of  a 
fork  first;  otherwise,  you  may  never  live  to  fin- 
ish it." 

The  palms  of  their  hands  became  as  hard  as 
cobblers',  but  it  was  good  scliooling,  for  it  taught 
them  the  most  valuable  of  all  lessons— to  know. 
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when  they  were  givinR  orders,  exactly  how  much 
they  were  asking  their  men  to  do.  And  in 
dealing  with  men  this  is  the  beginninp;  of  wisdom. 
Also,  he  gave  them  two  pieces  of  advice,  one  of 
which  was  that  at  mess  you  are  practically  on 
parade  and  should  behave  accordingly;  the  other, 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  young  officer  is  to  place 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  men  before  his 
own.  But,  being  a  gentleman,  Tnny  did  not  need 
to  learn  the  one;  and  having  been  head  of  his 
house  he  had  already  learned  the  other.  So 
that  when  the  O.C.  sent  in  his  report  upon  him, 
on  his  "paper-work,"  "bearinR,"  "punctuality." 
and  "power  of  handling  men,"  he  marked  the 
first  three  "good"  but  the  fourth  "excellent." 

The  major  must,  I  think,  have  taken  rather  a 
fancy  to  him,  fur  one  day  he  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  revolver  shooting,  and,  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  took  him  privily 
aside  and  taught  him  a  thing  or  two — first,  that 
you  mustn't  grip  the  revolver  too  tight  or  it  will 
throw  your  wrist  off;  second,  that  you  really  fire 
with  the  whole  hand  rather  than  with  the  trigger- 
finger  and  should  absorb  the  shock  into  your 
whole  frame;  and.  last  and  greatest  of  these, 
that  in  shooting  a  descending  figure  you  should 
incline  the  whole  body  as  you  lower  the  arm  and 
never  make  a  series  of  elbow-jerks.    At  the  end 


of  it  all  Tony  plugged  the  target  with  six  shots  in 
an  eight-inch  circle  and  the  major  gave  him  his 
blessing— and  his  revolver.  He  was  to  owe  his 
life  more  than  once  to  what  the  major  had 
taught  him. 

Then  he  joined  his  battalion  and  was  put  in 
command  of  a  platoon. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get  to  know  his 
men.  He  taught  them  that  cleanliness  was  next 
to  godliness  and.  having  commended  their  souls 
to  the  padre,  he  devoted  hin.self  to  their  bodies. 
He  made  them  take  off  their  caps  on  parade  to 
see  if  their  hair  was  parted,  and  h<)ld  out  their 
hands  like  bishops  at  confirmation  to  see  if  their 
finger-nails  were  clean.  Also,  he  encouraged 
them  to  play  "footer,"  which  keeps  the  pores 
open  and  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  "grouse" 
disease.  And  one  night,  in  one  of  the  hutments, 
he  talked  to  them  like  a  man  and  a  brother  on 
the  history  of  the  regiment.  He  told  them  of  a 
certain  glorious  episode  in  the  defence  of  the 
Residency  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  entitled 
to  call  themselves  "L.I.,"  and  how  the  soup- 
tureen,  now  safely  banked  with  the  regimental 
mess  plate,  got  the  hole  in  it.  Also,  why  they 
were  entitled  to  wear  a  red  flash  on  their  hats 
and  a  half-red  puggaree  on  their  helmets,  in  virtue 
of  their  having  shcw^\V*.\'A^'a:^'s^V^-«'«^  **- 
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biting  their  thumbs  at  Montcalm's  men  in 
Quebec.  And  other  such  things,  till  his  men  felt 
— and  as  things  turned  out  later,  proved — that 
the  honor  of  the  regiment  was  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lives.  They  began  to  think  better  of 
the  geometry  of  platoon  drill  after  this;  and  to 
see  that  platoon,  advancing  in  column  of  fours, 
form  forward  into  column  of  sections  when  he 
uttered  the  words,  "On  the  left,  form  sections," 
was  as  good  as  watching  the  rhythmical  swing 
of  a  well-stroked  eight.  And  by  reason  of  all 
this,  the  O.  C.  commended  him,  the  captain  of 
his  company  cherished  him,  and  his  platoon- 
sergeant  delighted  to  do  his  bidding.  And  when 
the  battalion  went  route-marching  over  the  downs, 
moving  like  a  long  caterpillar  as  each  section  of 
fours  rose  and  fell  over  the  crest,  and  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  platoon,  he  felt  it  was  good, 
very  good,  to  be  alive. 

He  went  out  with  his  battalion  to  the  front. 
His  letters  home  told  his  mother  that  he  was 
having  "a  ripping  time."  Me  did  not  tell  her 
that  he  wrote  them  in  a  cave  of  clay  with  his 
feet  in  water  and  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  damp  coke  and  damper  wood.  He  endured, 
without  grousing,  rain  and  cold  and  frost  and 
mud  and,  what  was  far  harder  to  bear,  a  sad 
deficiency  in  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars 
that  were  made  out  of  stove  pipes.  He  went 
through  the  second  battle  of  Ypres;  and  when  his 
company  officer  and  all  his  fellow  officers  were 
knocked  out,  he  carried  on  with  a  handful  of 
men,  in  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  dewpond,  and 
saved  the  position.  The  next  thing  he  knew 
was  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  "Gazette" 
with  the  Military  Cross.  The  only  comment 
he  made  was  that  other  fellows  had  a  better 
claim  to  it — which  was  untrue.  And  when  he 
came  home  on  seven  days'  leave  his  mother 
discovered  that  her  boy  had  become  a  man.  At 
twenty  he  was  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  thirty-five 
— wiser,  perhaps,  for  he  had  seen  things  such  as 
come  not  once  in  a  generation  to  the  sons  of  men. 
His  leave  coincided  with  one  of  those  recurrent 
interludes  in  which  that  elusive  mirage,  "the  end 
of  the  war,"  appears  before  the  wistful  eyes  of 
men,  and  they  talked  of  his  future  at  Oxford, 
But  he  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said  pensively.  "1  shall  never  go 
back.  Mummy — 1  couldn't.  My  year's  scattered 
like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,"  he  went  on  as,  with 
his  back  to  them,  he  gazed  through  the  window 
at  the  dead  leaves  spinning  under  the  beeches 
in  the  park.  "And,  anyhow,  I'm  too  old."  This 
at  twenty.  ■  But  they  knew  what  he  meant  and 
talked  of  the  Bar,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  Quarter 
Sessions.    To  all  of  which  he  returned  no  answer. 

He  went  back.    They  saw  htm  off  by  the  boat- 


train  from  Victoria,  He  held  his  mother  a  long 
time,  and  kissed  the  eyes  into  which  his  own  had 
first  looked  when  he  opened  them  in  wonder 
upon  the  world.  And  father  and  mother  went 
home  together  to  the  big  country  house  which 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  grown  still  bigger,  so 
forlorn  and  empty  did  it  seem. 

One  night  he  had  to  go  out  on  patrol — a  re- 
connoitring patrol,  which  is  always  a  small  affair 
and  does  not  command  the  full  complement  of  a 
fighting  patrol.  He  sat  in  his  dugout  writing 
a  letter  home  on  the  flimsy  of  a  "  Messages  and 
Signals"  form.  The  N.  C  O.  appeared  at  the 
dugout  and  raised  the  screen  of  sacking.  Tony 
folded  up  the  letter,  sealed  it,  addressed  it,  and 
marked  the  envelope,  "  l"o  be  forwarded  only  in 
the  event  of  my  death."  Then  he  examined  the 
chambers  of  his  revolver  and  rose  and  went  out 
into  the  night. 

Far  away,  across  a  sodden  land  lit  up  by  the 
flashes  of  guns  like  sheet-lightning,  across  a  waste 
of  waters  where  a  chain  of  destroyers  rose  and  fell 
with  the  Channel  swell,  beyond  the  rolling  downs 
of  a  south  country,  a  woman  in  a  great  house 
awoke,  with  a  cry,  out  of  a  troubled  sleep  and  put 
out  her  hand.     "Jack,"  she  said,  "Tony's  dead." 

Her  husband  woke  with  a  start  and  bentoverher. 

"Nonsense,  Mary,"  he  said  with  faltering  lips, 
"you've  been  dreaming."  She  was  sitting  up 
•in  bed,  a  shower  of  hair,  still  auburn  and  still  soft 
as  silk,  falling  about  her  shoulders  as  she  gazed 
at  the  window.  She  sank  back  and  buried  her 
head  in  the  pillows. 

"No!"  she  said.     "  I've  seen  him." 

Three  days  later  a  boy  came  up  the  drive  with 
an  orange-colored  envelope  in  his  hand.  The 
father  saw  him  approaching  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  something  pierced  him  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  He  learned — but  that  was  later — 
that  Tony  had  gone  out  on  patrol  with  a  corpora!; 
they  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy 
and  the  N.  C.  O.  had  got  badly  hit.  He  begged 
Tony  to  leave  him.  But  the  boy  took  him  up 
on  his  young  shoulders  and  made  his  way  back. 
Sometimes  he  fell,  for  the  man  was  heavy  and 
the  ground  bad,  but  he  labored  on.  A  star-shell 
went  up  behind  them,  and  the  earth  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  pallid  glare  of  light.  Then  a 
hail  of  bullets  enveloped  them  and  the  boy  fell — 
this  time  to  rise  no  more.  The  corporal  said 
afterward — this  to  the  boy's  parents  when  they 
went  to  see  the  corporal  in  hospital — that  the 
boy  had  said  something  at  the  last,  "Something 
I  couldn't  quite  understand,  ma'am,  not  being 
a  scholar  like  him— something  that  sounded  like 
'  Apollyon.'  But  1  fancy  his  mind  was  wanderinj^ 
like.    And  he  never  said  no  more."  * 


Help  the  Nurses  to  Go 
to  Our  Wounded 


WITH  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  war,  the  Army  and  Navy  called 
upon  the  Red  Cross  for  27,000  nurses  by  January  i,  1919.  By 
August  I,  1918,  practically  half  of  them  had  been  supplied.  In- 
creasing number  of  troops,  active  participation  in  the  great  drives,  mounting 
casualty  lists,  all  mean  that  more  and  more  nurses  must  go  with  the  colors. 

Now  comes  a  call  from  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  for  1 ,000  graduate  nurses 
per  week,  or  8,000  by  October  1st.  Only  graduate  nurses  can  enter  the  Army 
and  Navy  Nursing  Corps.  This  means  withdrawal  of  many  nurses  from  private 
practice.  It  means  that  civilians  must  conserve  nursing  skill  to  the  utter- 
most in  order  that  nurses  may  be  freed  to  go  to  military  hospitals.  Not  a 
single  nurse  must  be  wasted.  Every  graduate  nurse  who  cannot  go  with  the 
troops  must  make  her  skill  available,  through  hospital  or  other  public  nursing 
channels,  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  civilians. 

Employ  a  nurse  when  absolutely  necessary  and  release  her  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Use  hospitals  and  public  nursing  agencies  wherever  available,  instead  of 
monopolizing  the  entire  time  of  a  nurse  for  a  single  patient.  Take  the  Red 
Cross  course'in  home  care  of  the  sick,  and  become  able  to  care  more  intelli- 
gently for  minor  illnesses  in  your  home  when  no  nurse  is  obtainable. 

Encourage  nurses,  to  enroll  with  the  Red  Cross  for  duty  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Nursing  Corps.  Help  to  send  i  ,000  nurses  a  week  to  care  for  our  soldiers 
in  France.  There'is  no  greater  need  for  nurses,  no  greater  work  for  them  to  do, 
than  at  the  battle  front  of  our  armies. 

Help  the  wounded  and  also  help  maintain  the  health  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, our  second  line  of  defense. 

Apply  for  information  at  your  Red  Cross  Chapter  or  your  Division  Head- 
quarters 
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Finding  a  Way 

what  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  doing 

By  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken 


rriHIS  is  the  first  oj  a  series  of  monthly  articles  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  recording  its  development  and 
J.  supplying  material  for  an  ediicalional  program.  The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  carry  definite 
information  to  general  readers,  teachers,  and  pupils. 


HAVING  grown  in  ten  months  from 
nothinj^  to  a  membership  of  8.376,634, 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  opens  its  seaind  year 
with  the  hopeof  increasing  this  number  by  one  half. 
It  has  proved  itselt  a  valuable  factor  in  education 
and  a  tremendous  outlet  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  aim  of  this  year's  work  will 
be  a  close  integration  with  the  school  program 
and  with  the  Red  Cross  chapters. 

The  first  year  of  the  Junior  Membership  has 
brought  a  common  conviction  to  all  who  have 
felt  the  strength  of  its  for*'ard  impetus.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  ccime  to  stay — established 
in  the  hearts  and  by  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
America. 

Almost  endless  is  the  roster  of  the  things  the 
Juniors  have  made  and  done  during  the  past  year. 
In  sewing  classes  and  in  volunteer  groups  outside 
of  school  hours,  children  have  made  very  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  refugee  garments,  as 
well  as  hospital  supplies  and  knitted  articles. 
Even  the  tiniest  kindergartner  has  had  a  share 


in  this  work,  stringing  together  the  proper  num- 
ber of  buttons  for  one  garment  or  patiently 
"snipping"  the  left-over  scraps  to  fill  comfort 
pillows.  Knitting  no  longer  belonf^s  to  the  fem- 
inine gender.  Boys  are  proud  to  "knit  for  the 
soldiers,"  and  they  rival  the  girts  in  speed  and 
accuracy.  One  champion  has  set  a  record  of  a 
sweater  a  week,  and  "kr.it  or  fight"  has  some- 
times become  the  working  basis  of  school  societies. 
And  many  of  the  real  heroines  of  the  war  can  be 
found  among  the  teachers. 

In  schools  that  have  manual  training  shops,  the 
boys  have  made  furniture  and  hospital  supplies. 
During  the  past  year,  for  instance,  the  Red  Cross 
built  twenty-six  convalescent  houses  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  for  each  of  these  houses  American 
school  boys  made  two  hundred  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. They  are  now  at  work  on  the  furnishings 
for  twenty-four  more  such  houses,  as  well  as  fifty- 
one  nurses'  recreation  houses. 

In  towns  as  far  separated  as  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, and  Bangor,  Maine,  boys  to-day  are  making 
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splints  and  temporary  peg-legs,  bed  tables  and 
potato  mashers  and  tool  chests,  which  will  be 
used,  by  the  Surgeon-General's  request,  in  army 
hospitals  here  and  in  France.  In  Pittsburgh 
and  many  other  places,  boys  who  have  their  own 
workrooms  are  keeping  their  local  chapters  well 
supplied  with  packing  boxes.  They  have  also 
made  knitting  needles  by  hand,  using  jack-knives, 
sandpaper  and  steel  wool. 

All  the  materials  for  the  supplies  made  in  the 
schools  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  paid 
for  by  the  children.  The  school  auxiliaries  have 
been  self  supporting.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this 
is  merely  another  way  of  giving  to  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  responsible  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  inspired  the  children  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  funds  for  this  work. 

Apparently  they  have  left  untouched  no  lu- 
crative field.  The  individual  contributions  of 
pennies,  nickles  and  dimes  represent  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  the  luxuries  of  childhood — the  ice- 
cream cone,  the  stick  of  gum  and  the  movie  show. 
The  variety  of  jobs  undertaken  to  earn"  Red  Cross 
quarters"  defies  classification.  One  enterprising 
weather  prophet  "stood  on  the  corner  with  an 
umbrella  and  took  people  home  from  the  car  for 
five  cents." 


Entertainments,  bazaars  and  the  organized 
collection  and  sale  of  salvage,  projects  requiring 
real  business  management,  have  been  successfully 
undertaken.  The  Minneapolis  School  Bazaar, 
all  the  stock  for  which  was  made  in  the  schools, 
cleared  $4,000  in  four  days.  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  the  children  collect  and  pack  the  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  whole  city  for  the 
Red  Cross  market.  Toy-making  has  become 
a  permanent  and  lucrative  ii^ustry  in  Los 
Angeles  school  auxiliaries.  In  the  same  city  the 
children  collected  ?3,927.27  worth  of  salvage  in 
four  months. 

Boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  adults,  are  members 
of  their  local  Red  Cross  chapters,  and  can  do  a 
large  part  in  making  them  efficient  organizations. 
In  many  places  they  have  served  as  stenograph- 
ers and  packers,  distributed  campaign  literature 
and  marched  in  parades.  Several  towns  have 
bicycle  corps  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
serve  the  local  chapter. 

In  Arizona  the  boys  and  girls  collect  tin  cans 
which  strew  the  tracks  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  bale  them  in  hydraulic  presses  and 
sell  them  in  carload  lots  to  copper  smelters. 
Last  winter,  in  a  Hudson  river  town,  children 
followed   the   men    who   were  dynamiting    ice 
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jams  and  captured  the  fish  stunned  by  the 
explosions.  Some  rural  schools  in  New  Jersey 
increased  their  school  fund  by  selling  arbutus  in 
the  hotels  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  children  of  Lemhi  County,  Idaho,  picked 
500  pounds  of  wool  off  bushes  and  fences  in  the 
ranches,  where  the  sheep  had  been  scraping  them- 
selves, and  gave  it  to  the  local  chapter  to  be  made 
up  into  sweaters  and  socki — an  example  which, 
however  fascinating,  cannot  be  followed  by 
other  auxiliaries  in  the  United  States  whose  mem- 
bers have  no  chance  to  go  "wool-fathering." 

These  few  instances  give  some  idea  of  the 
varied  activities  of  the  Juniors.  The  Junior  Red 
Cross  to-day  indeed  finds  itself  engaged  in  doing 
almost  as  many  things  as  there  arc  miles  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  but  always  with 
one  object — national  service. 

Red  Cross  garments,  furniture  and  rugs  for 
Red  Cross  houses  must,  it  is  true,  be  perlect  to 
be  accepted.  But  their  acceptance  is  for  every 
child  an  open  sesame  to  the  greatest  drama  in  the 
world  to-day  Every  school  girl  sees  the  little 
cloak  she  has  sewed  wrapped  about  a  French 
girl  just  come  to  Evian  from  behind  the  German 
lines.  Or  she  dreams  of  a  heroic,  mudstained 
figure,  pausing  to  pull  on   ber  sweater.    The 


school  boy  pounds  his  nails  harder  ; 
than  before,  as  he  thinks  of  a  so 
sprawled  above  bis  table,  while  w 
home.  Patriotism  and  interest 
raise  individual  standards  to  meet 
quirements,  and  the  Junior  Red  < 
come  that  valuable  factor  in  educati 
tor.  The  work  done  in  department; 
and  cooking  for  Red  Cross  bazaars, 
the  same  strong  stimulus,  i  nd 
articles  are  all  being  made  "for 
Moreover,  they  must  meet  the  te; 
market.  The  children  find  themsi 
in  a  business  enterprise  that  dema 
efforts. 

This  sense  of  national  responsi 
by  giving  the  children  a  part  in 
service  rendered  by  the  whole  t 
soldiers,  our  sailors,  and  our  Allies, 
life  into  almost  every  study  in  th 
riculum.  Composition,  dramatics, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  cii 
the  motor  of  patriotism  can  put  for 
power  behind  every  one  of  them.  T 
program  of  the  National  Red  ' 
ready  to  prove  it  throughout  the 
has  already  done  in  scattered  inst: 


As  the  West  Sees 
the  War 

By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 

Author  of  "Happy  yatUy — A  Story  of  Oregon" 


BUT  nobody  told  me  the  Navy  was  on  the 
water." 
He  was  a  giant,  husky  Westerner  of 
six  feet  two,  a  reddened,  wind-whipped  protesting 
son  of  the  plains,  smelhng  of  sage  brush  and 
leather,  and  liioking  earnestly  from  a  pair  of 
honest  blue  eyes  into  the  puzzled  face  of  the  curt 
young  officer  to  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to 
report.  He  had  Just  arrived  at  the  training 
station,  and  had  bucked  vigorously  against 
going  farther  with  the  affair.  The  officer  had 
thereupon  reminded  him  that  he  had  enlisted  of 
his  own  free  will,  that  he,  himself,  had  chosen  the 
Navy,  and  that  now  he  should  stand  manfully 
by  his  guns;  and  then  had  come  the  astounding 
statement  quoted  above. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  average  eastern 
American  to  credit  this  story,  because  the  average 
eastern  American  does  not  know  his  America; 
he  knows  only  its  deep,  gray,  city  canons  of 
stone  and  mortar,  its  cubby-hole  dwellings,  its 
snug  little  towns  of  close  neis^hbors  and  ice-cream 
soda  fountains  and  movies  and  vacant-lot  gardens 
and  veranda  knitting,  its  wheailess  days  and  stores 
where  one  buys  Hour  and  bacon  and  ham  and 
yarn,  and  its  recruiting  stations  and  soldiers  and 
marines  on  every  street,  lie  does  not  know 
the  America  that  sweeps  off  to  the  northwest 
and  beyond  the  Rockies  to  the  sea;  the  America 
that  produces  the  limber  that  goes  into  the  mak- 
ing of  great  ships;  he  cannot  visualize  the  wheat, 
the  herds  of  cattle,  the  flocks  of  sheep,  the  droves 
of  hogs  that  in  turn  supply  the  flour  and  the  beef 
and  the  pork  and  the  mutton — and  the  yarn — 
upon  which  the  armies  of  civilization  are  to-day 
depending  to  see  them  through  to  victory, 

it  is  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  America's  wide- 
sweeping  western  country  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  eastern  writer  or  speaker  to  proclaim 
every  now  and  then  that  the  West  does  not  know 
we  are  at  war,  that  the  West  is  asleep;  he  does  not 
hear  any  shouting  from  her  plains  and,  mistaking 


silence  for  insensibility,  he  interprets  her  condition 

as  one  of  somnolence. 

A  short  time  ago  the  name  "Oregon"  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  as  the  first  state  "  over  the 
top"  in  the  third  Liberty  Loan;  she  had  been 
well  among  the  first  in  the  second  Liberty  [.oan 
and  in  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  and  also  in  supply- 
ing Red  Cross  ammunition  and  in  getting  her  full 
quota  of  enlisted  men  at  the  President's  first  call 
for  volunteers.  She  has  not  been  a  slacker  in 
any  department  of  national  service  since  we 
entered  the  great  war,  nor  has  she  needed  any 
inducement,  other  than  native  patriotism,  to 
make  her  meet  her  allotted  obligations^and 
something  over — whenever  the  Government  has 
called.  And  Oregon  pretty  well  represents  all 
the  other  Western  states. 

The  West— the  old  West  which  still  lies  deep 
down  under  the  veneer  of  convention  that  charac- 
terizes much  of  the  modern  West — is  not  prone 
to  talk.  The  true  Westerner  is  still  a  silent  s-ort. 
bred  in  the  dignity  of  the  great  plains  or  the 
interminable  mountains.  He  knows  that  the 
words  of  the  realfighterarefev/but  his  aim  deadly; 
that  the  shouting,  wild-eyed,  teeth-showing 
youngsters  who  come  galloping  into  a  cattle  town 
brandishing  revolvers  and  playing  the  part  of 
"bad  men,"  as  they  conceive  it.  are  seldom  the 
doers  of  the  thing  portended. 

He  knows  that  the  man  who  has  a  fight  on  has 
no  energy  to  waste;  that  talk  makes  vent  valves 
in  his  fighting  machinery  and  that  he  needs  his 
fighting  machinery  sound  for  blows.  He  knows, 
too,  that  a  man  doesn't  have  to  be  mad  to  fight; 
that  rage  weakens  the  power  for  the  act;  that 
rage  is  futility;  that  a  demonstntion  of  temper  is 
weakness  and  any  assertion  under  temper  is 
weak.  He  knows  that  the  bellowing,  bawling, 
pawing  bull  is  a  licked  bull;  the  bull  he  mistrusts 
is  the  quiet,  dignified,  deliberate  animaL 

The  Westerner  knows  that  it  takes  strength 
anti  coolness  to  win  any  kind  of  a  fight  and  the 
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thing  he  loves  best  in  President  Wilson,  the  thing 
thai  is  tempered  to  his  own  quality,  is  the  calm, 
unhating  way  he  handles  the  big  fight.  Thus 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  Westerner — the  North- 
westerner  beyond  the  Rockies  that  I  know  inti- 
mately, and  I  believe  r.\  all  the  West— not  to 
parade  and  hurrah,  but  to  grip  his  plow  handle 
or  his  gun  with  fingers  of  seed,  his  tye  fixed  on 
the  target  of  his  pcrsunal  eflorts  to  win  the  war. 

But  to  return  to  the  protesting  buckaroo  who, 
for  twenty  odd  years,  had  met  calmly  the  un- 
certainties of  life  perched  on  the  heaving  quarter- 
deck of  a  bucking  broncho  but  could  not  nerve 
himself  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  heaving  sea, 
the  only  way  to  get  his  point  of  view  is  to  be  able 
to  realize  that,  for  him,  the  surface  underneath 
had  always  stood  still.  He  was  prepared  to 
negotiate  any  and  every  sort  of  loop  or  twist 
into  midair  frum  the  back  of  any  horse,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  surface  beneath  the 
horse  remaining  an  unmoving,  unvarying  ele- 
ment. He  could  not  contemplate,  with  any 
serenity  whatever,  reversed  conditions— himself 
stable,  and  the  surface  underneath  doing  the 
pitching  and  heaving.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  and  1  believe  met  no  more  insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

The  bremzed  and  rangey  men  arriving  on  every 


train  into  Western  cities  to  answer  Uncle  Sam's 
call  are  the  men  who  have  furnished  such  difficult 
problems  at  the  cantonments  in  the  matter  of  ■ 
khaki  suits  and  boot  sizes,  the  men  for  whom 
Uncle  Sam  has  provided  no  clothes  sufficiently 
large.  But  one  who  knows  the  cattle  ranches 
cannot  help  picturing,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  prompt  appearance  at  the  recruiting  stations, 
the  dropped  reins,  the  thrown  down  rope,  the 
branding  irons  cooling  in  coals,  the  fields  of  hay 
becoming  over-ripe.  For  these  conquemrs  of 
America's  last  wilderness  left  everything  with- 
out question,  or  glance  backward,  and  rushed  off 
to  help  conquer  a  fue  they  heard  battering  at 
America's  farthermost  pates.  They  are  fron- 
tiersmen, you  see,  and  it  has  been  the  frontiers- 
man's way  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  drop 
instantly  whatever  he  was  doing  at  the  danger 
alarm— savage  Indians  of  a  generation  ago, 
forest  fires  or  a  stampede  of  wild  cattle  to-day — 
and  throw  himself  bodily  against  the  common  foe. 
It  is  his  heritage,  his  instinct;  there  has  never 
been  any  private  business  on  th--  frontier  when 
an  enemy  threatened  the  security  uf  the  settle- 
ment: and  there  is  no  nxtm  for  private  business 
in  the  deep  still  heart  of  a  true  frontiersman  when 
an  enemy  bristles  at  his  country's  gates. 

I  had  spent  considerable  time  in  different  parts 
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of  the  remote  cattle  and  sheep  land  which  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  the  great  state  of  Oregon, 
and  1  had  been  astonished  to  fmd  there  so  vast 
an  area,  practically  unsettled,  given  over  to 
cattle  which  graze  on  the  hills — an  empire  itself 
shut  off  from  railroad,  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
I  obtained  maps  and  discovered  that  several 
Eastern  states  could  be  lodged  without  crowding 
within  its  borders,  I  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
very  cream  of  the  old  original  Oregon  country, 
for  title  to  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  was  shut  off  in  this  mighty  cattle  and 
sheep  domain;  that  the  part  of  the  "Oregon 
Country"  known  to  Americans  generally,  the  part 
that  lies  along  the  coast  and  includes  the  cities  of 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland,  is  but  its  fringe, 
its  outer  edge  convenient  to  sea  travel,  and  that 
the  main  bulk  of  the  original  grant  lies  far  away 
from  ports  and  railroads. 

Particularly  shut  off  from  railroads  is  the  region 
sweeping  from  the  Columbia  River  south  to  the 
borders  of  California  and  Nevada.  All  through 
this  region  1  found  that  the  cattle  ranches  ran 
into  thousands  of  acres  and  were  of  the  old  type, 
maintaining  in  every  detail  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  earliest  cattle  times.  There  were  the 
cook  house,  the  bunk  house,  the  singing,  swinging- 


gaited  buckaroos  and  the  endless  business  of 
cattle— running  cattle,  branding  cattle,  buying 
cattle,  selling  cattle,  making  ropes  to  "lass" 
cattle,  braiding  horsehair  "mecates"  and  raw 
cowhide  riatas;  the  talk  being  of  range,  the  con- 
dition of  grass  in  the  higher  hills,  the  lower  hills, 
the  farther  pockets,  water,  salt — and  back  again 
to  catlle.  I  saw  thousands  of  handsome  Here- 
fords  patiently  waiting  for  a  transfer  to  other 
feeding  grounds;  I  saw  cow  ponies  "lassed"  and 
broken  to  the  saddle,  and  corral  exhibitions  in 
the  daily  business  of  the  ranch  that  would  put 
any  prescribed  round-up  performance  to  shame. 
And  most  interesting  of  all  I  got  the  cattleman's 
attitude  toward  his  work,  which  promises  well 
for  his  usefulness  lo  Uncle  Sam  in  the  present  war. 
The  cattleman  knows  no  hours;  he  knows  only 
to  do  the  thing  he  sets  out  to  do,  whether  it  takes 
him  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  With  a  mess 
wagon  following,  he  starts  off  across  the  plains 
and  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  innumerable 
folds  of  mother  earth;  somewhere  in  those  folds 
cattle  have  wandered  and  he  must  fmd  them; 
he  may  run  short  of  grub  and  water,  but  he  will 
go  on  till  the  strays  are  overtaken.  The  buckaroo 
is  a  cheerful  soul;  he  takes  everything  that  comes 
to  him  as  part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  day. 
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meeting  the  most  unexpected  happenings  with  a 
laconic  indilTerence  that  suggests  a  comfortable 
philosophy.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry — and  he  is 
never  idle, 

1  also  visited  among  the  homesteaders,  the 
newer  settlers  who  had  more  recently  accepted 
Uncle  Sam's  offer  of  320  acres  in  exchange  for 
making  a   home   there. 

In  one  valley  250  families  had  filed  on  claims. 
Everywhere  were  buoyancy  and  hope;  every- 
where I  found  that  forward-looking  vision  and 
good  cheer  that  invariably  characterize  the  home 
seeker  on  the  soil  of  the  West. 

1  saw  this  great  country  of  the  homesteader 
and  cattle  man  by  "parcel-post,"  as  it  were,  for 
I  travelled  several  days  with  a  cheerful  old  mail 
carrier,  a  typical  plainsman.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight  from  the  top  of  the  heavily 
loaded  stage,  like  some  vast  gray  ocean,  the 
occasional  cabin  against  the  undulating  sage 
appearing  as  a  bit  of  drift  far  from  shore.  But 
when  we  could  stop  at  one  of  these  cabins, 
instantly  1  would  lose  the  impression  of  endless 
unoccupied  space  in  the  intimacy  of  the  home- 
steader's activities.  There  were  grubbing,  plow- 
ing, planting,  the  women  and  men  generally  work- 
ing together,  the  children  finding  sport  in  taming 


a  coyote,  or  setting  a  trap  for  timber  wolves, 
or  shooting  jack  rabbits;  all  of  them  eternally 
occupied  with  the  business  of  making  a  home  in 
the  country. 

Then  came  the  war.  Who  now  runs  the  cattle, 
brands  the  calves,  "lasses"  the  steers,  makes  the 
hay?  Probably  among  all  the  industries  of  the 
nation  none  is  so  crippled  as  the  cattle  industry, 
whose  operation  requires  men  experienced  both 
in  the  work  and  in  the  country.  A  complacently 
made  suggestion  was  that  high-school  boys  and 
pool-room  loafers  be  sent  to  the  ranches  to  take 
the  places  of  the  enlisted  men.  This  suggestion 
was  probably  based  on  the  requirements  of  the 
usual  Eastern  farm  where  rows  of  onions  are 
to  be  hoed,  potatoes  "bugged,"  a  couple  of  cows 
milked,  and  the  hogs  fed.  It  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing  for  the  average  high-school  boy 
or  pool-room  loafer  to  find  himself  far  out 
on  the  plains  alone,  trying  to  keep  his  seat  on  a 
tricky  broncho  and  at  the  same  time  coil  a  rope 
and  let  it  fall  with  nicety  of  calculation  over  a 
wild  steer's  head;  or  deftly  to  throw  a  calf  and 
brand  him  without  injury  to  himself  or  the  calf; 
or  to  locate  the  place  in  the  folds  of  the  hills  where 
a  spring  never  goes  dry;  or  to  know  instinctively 
where  to  look  for  cattle  that  had  had  the  run  of 
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the  range  all  suminer  from  Washington  to  Cali- 
fornia. 1 1  would  be  interesting  to  see  him 
driving  several  hundred  hogs  to  a  market  one  to 
two  hundred  miles  away,  and  managing  the  drive 
so  as  not  to  lose  too  much  weight,  and  yet  not  to 
run  short  of  feed:  or  tending  a  flock  of  sheep, 
getting  them  comfortably  to  water  and  good  grass, 
detecting  the  first  appearance  of  disease,  taking 
care  of  the  young  in  lambing  season,  and  later 
shearing  the  whole  flock. 

No,  the  work  of  the  stock  country  is  not 
learned  in  a  book,  nor  in  a  season.     But  just 
what  do  they  do.  those  left  at  the  back  of  the 
Northwestern  cantonments?    The  detail,  after 
all.    is   unimportant   when   the   spirit   is    right; 
and  the  spirit^well.  they  are  the  old  men  and  the 
women  folk  and  the  children  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  front; 
and    they    applied 
themselves  heroic- 
ally to    the    task. 
Where  formerly 
wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  ranchers 
occasionally  would 
ride    out     to    the 
range  and   help 
"run"  cattle  as  a 
holiday  from  ciKjk- 
ing.  or   round   up 
hogs  in  the  swamps 
for  the  sport  of  the 
thing,  or  coil  and 
throw    ropes    in 
competition     with 
theirmen,  now  they 
accept  all  these  as 
partof  their  regular 
duties. 

And  the  home- 
steaders. So  eager 
to  get  on  with  Iheir 
plans— well,  they 
saw  they  couldn't 
doit  Ibis  time. 
Ihe  dream  would 
have  to  wait.  All 
the  little  cabinsihat 
housed  s:i  much 
hope  arc  empty, 
and    the    tented 

cities  have  vanisht'd;  their  occupants  have  gone 
to  help  save  the  crops  on  the  already  producing 
ranches  where  thousands  of  acres  of  hay  must  be 
harvested — women,  young  boys  and  old  men 
mounted  mowing  machines  and  swallowed  dust 
and  mopped  perspiration  while  they  toiled  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  to  save  the  winter  feed  for  the 


stock.  Young  women  in  towns  heard  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  workers  in  the  hay  fields  and  joined 
the  ranch  women:  and  the  news  traveled  farther, 
till  in  one  locality  5,000  city  school  teachersoffered 
their  vacations  for  the  next  year.that  the  ranchers 
might  know  in  advance  what  assistance  they 
could  count  on. 

The   spirit    that   dominates  even    the   little 
children  of  the  ranches  is  illustrated    by  the 
heroic  behavior  of  two  youngsters,  of  eight  and 
six  years,  who  were  accustomed  to  riding  six 
miles  over  the  mountain  to  attend  school.     It  was 
a  long  ride  and  hazardous  in  bad  weather.    One 
afterniKm  in  early  winter  they  did  not  reach  home 
at  the  usual  time  and,  as  a  storm  was  brewing, 
their  mother  became  anxious.      It  grew  dark,  and 
still  the  children  did  not  appear;  the  mother  was 
not    actively    un- 
easy, but  she  would 
exclaim  from  time 
to  time,  "  I  wonder 
what  can  be  hin- 
derin'  them  kids!" 
At  length  the  grand- 
father  started  out 
with  a  lantern  to 
find  them,  it  then 
beinpver\dark  and 
stormy,    lie  hadn't 
far   to  go.  for  he 
met  the  children  at 
the   foot  of   the 
mountain.     They 
were  driving  in  a 
small   bunch   of 
cattle     that     they 
had     come     upon; 
and.  rccognizins 
their  father's  brand, 
they  had  not  hesi- 
tated   to  do   their 
duty.  "  Ihcre w^ere 
two    little    calves: 
that  was  what  made 
us  so  late,"   Sis 
solemnly  explained. 
The  children  could 
(miy  go  as  fast  as 
the  little  newcaives 
could  walk. 
There    were    no 
heroics  over  their  deed;  it  was  life — the  expected 
thing  in  the  range  countr\'. 

No,  all  the  bravery  has  not  gone  to  the  front 
and  all  the  loyalty  is  not  in  the  East.  When  you 
hear  a  speaker  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  West  is 
not  "awake,"  that  it  does  not  know  that  we  are 
in  the  war,  just  remember  that  the  West  is  too 


^s  the  Wesi  Sees  the  War 


WoiHcn  in  thf  empUiy  of  Ibe  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  unloading  lumber.      Tbis 
Tailroad  is  now  employing  t^ii  women  in  work  that  was  /ormtrly  done  by  men 


intensely  occupied  in  providing  its  share  of  the 
sinews  of  war,  without  the  aid  of  its  stalwart  men. 
to  do  any  talking  or  complaining. 

The  war  work  of  the  women  in  the  Northwe'^t 
has  by  no  means  been  conrmfd  to  supplanting 
the  men  in  fields  and  shops:  They  have  shoul- 
dered the  burden  of  meeting  Red  Cross  needs  as 
staunchly  as  though  that  alone  were  their  war 
responsibility.  The  Red  Cross  is  thoroughly 
organized  throuiihout  a!l  the  Western  states  with 
a  membership  in  man>'  of  them  almost  tallying 
with  the  population. 

Through  the  local  chapters  in  the  Northwest 
the  women  give  of  their  time,  their  strength,  their 
products,  their  purses,  and  their  ingenuity  in 
constantly  devising  new  methods  for  raising 
money  and  getting  ser\'icc.  Superfluity  shops 
are  established  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  to  these  are  brought  not  only  household 
possessions  that  can  be  spared,  but  from  the 
ranches  come  calves,  colts,  hens,  and  sheep.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  sign  on  a  shop  door 
which  reads:  "Cow  and  young  calf  for  sale." 
Calves  that  have  been  given  to  ranch  children 
for  their  own  and  that  have  been  pets  for 
months  are   nobly    given    to  the    Red    Cross, 


Schoolgirls  have  formed  themselves  int<i  clubs 
and  have  gone  into  the  fields  to  pick  berries  all 
day  long  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  have  given  their 
earnings  to  the  Red  Cross  or  have  put  them  into 
War  Savings  Stamps.  Salvage  stores  have  been 
opened,  and  women  are  daily  driving  great  trucks 
and  gathering  up  tin  cans,  rags,  bottles,  old 
rubber  tires,  metals,  bed  springs,  paper;  and  at  the 
stores  other  women  handle  with  their  own  hands 
this  mass  of  conglomerate  junk,  sorting  it  for 
re-distribution.  Every  morning  young  women 
go  into  the  cities  and  towns  with  baskets  full  of 
rosebuds  which  they  sell  on  the  streets  for  the 
Red  Cross:  the  ladies'  aid  societies  of  the  churches 
have  automatically  become  Red  Cross  societies, 
as  have  so  many  of  the  organized  clubs;  ail  this 
in  addition  to  the  knitting  which  seems  to  have 
no  beginning  and  no  end. 

There  is  a  sentiment  abroad  in  the  Western 
land  that  nothing  must  be  purchased  in  the  way 
of  a  gift  until  first  the  Red  Cross  shops  are  visited; 
and  that  no  day's  shopping  is  complete  until  it 
includes  a  visit  to  one  of  these  shops.  The 
Western  states  go  right  on  working  and  giving 
and  praying,  and  they  will  go  right  on  working 
and  giving  and  praying  until  this  war  is  history. 


Strong  Life — Long  Life 

OUR  soldiers  work,  become  husky,  fit  for  war — perhaps  for  suffering  and  even  for  death.  Are  tee  not 
willing  to  make  ourselves  fit  and  strong  to  live,  far  from  imminent  danger?  Our  daily  work  must 
be  done  better,  more  quickly,  with  less  loss  !  Each  of  us  must  add  to  his  effectiveness;  each  must  be  a 
man  and  a  quarter,  or  a  man  and  a  half  in  practical  output.  It  is  to  help  us  all  to  take  this  job  seriously 
and  cheerfully  that  we  are  continuing  a  little  series  of  articles  which  was  commenced  in  the  August,  sgiS, 
number.  In  each  article  there  is  a  bit  of  useful  inf or -nation,  or  fact,  or  suggestion.  Condensed  though  these 
paragraphs  are  there  is  real  food  for  thought  and  practice  in  each  one.  They  are  written  by  Miss  Entity 
Frances  Robbins,  who  was  joint  author,  with  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  of  that  important  report,  "The 
Conservation  of  Human  Life,"  issued  by  Congress.  Miss  Robbins  has  for  some  years  been  associated 
with  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 


"Smilel  Smile!  Smilel" 


"They  rallied  what  tittle  strength  they  bad  kft,  and 
sang.  'Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag'" 


ITV 

*     of 


rWAS  hcforf  the  warihai  a  GiTman  in  this  country 
was  trying  to  analyzf  the  diirercnce  in  thecharaciL-rs 
of  Germans  and  Americans,  He  thought  there  was 
a  striking  supcrticialily  in  the  American,  as  evidenced 
by  his  love  of  pleasure.  He  said,  "The  German  works 
with  a  serious  aim  and  ambition,  whereas  the  American 
is  a  week-ender;  all  he  thinks  of  is  his  good  time  over 
Sunday." 

The  cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  which  this  German 
misconstrued  as  superriciality,  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  of  the  Allies.  German  frightfulness 
has  been  obviated,  its  aims  frustrated,  and  German 
victory  foiled,  by  the  good  cheer  and  optimism  of  the 
countries  Germany  has  fought. 

The  force  of  cheerfulness  in  keeping  the  body  alive  has 


been  well  exemplified  by  the  personal  experiences  of 
Pat  O'Brien  and  Gunner  Depew,  each  of  whom  has 
written  a  graphic  account  of  his  war  adventures. 
These  men  exhibited  almost  superhuman  endurance 
against  disease,  cruelty  and  hardship. 

Gunner  Depew  describes  how  he  and  a  number  of 
other  prisoners  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  a 
German  city.  The  men  wore  only  a  few  rags  as  pro- 
tection against  the  snow  and  cold,  were  emaciated  from 
hunger  and  privation  and  cruelty,  from  long  illness,  and 
from  serious  wounds  which  were  still  unhealed.  The 
natives  amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones  and 
bricks  at  them,  and  by  spitting  on  them.  Several  of 
the  prisoners  dropped  from  exhaustion,  whereupon 
some  were  kicked  to  their  feet  again  while  others  were 
dragged  away  and  shot.  But  those  who  could  stand- 
did  they  cringe  or  falter?  Not  a  bit!  They  rallied 
what  little  strength  they  had  left,  and  sang,  "Pack  up 
your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag,  and  smile,  smile, 
smile!" 

And  all  the  Germans  could  see  in  such  a  performance 
was  a  light  headedness  among  the  prisoners. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  humor  and  adaptability 
will  never  be  understood  by  the  German  race.  They 
profess  to  despise  these  trails,  as  symbols  of  weakness 
and  superficiality.  The  truth  is  they  are  baffled  by 
ihem;  ihcv  render  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  unconquer- 
able. 

Good  cheer  and  adaptability  in  a  tragic  situation. 
the  ability  to  override  real  misery  and  disease  and  at 
the  same  time  to  smile,  are  the  highest  attributes  of 
man.  In  evolutionary  progress,  the  adaptable  animal 
and  the  adaptable  race  are  the  ones  that  survive.  The 
man  who  can  force  himself  to  retain  his  sense  of  humor 
and  good  spirits  when  he  is  half-dead  from  privation 
or  illness  is  the  one  most  likely  to  survive.  "The 
merry  heart  goes  all  the  way;  the  sad  one  tires  in  a 
mile." 

One  of  the  most  precious  American  qualities  and  one 
that  should  be  carefully  nurtured  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  individual  American  and  of  the  Nation  is  the 
ability  to  "pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag, 
and  smile,  smile,  smile!" 


Strong  Life — LoHg  Life 


Why  Be  Fat? 


Home 


"ReftecUd  in  a  targe  mirror  i 
she   suddenly  saw   herself  < 


'OSS  the  room  ....  France  has  established  nurseries  where  scientific  treatment 

she    really  was"  can  he  given  hahies  and  where  mothers  are  always  welcome 


SHE  had  bought  herself  the  handsomest  dress 
and  hat  she  could  find  because  she  wanted  to 
"look  her  best"  at  an  evening  function  in  the 
big  hotc'.  After  the  masseuse  and  the  beauty  specialist 
had  fmisht:d  with  her,  she  went  to  the  dining-room  and 
ordered  the  usual  "fat  woman's"  dinner. 

While  waiting  for  it,  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
herself  reflected  in  a  large  mirror  across  thu  room. 
At  that  distance,  only  the  gross  outlines  of  the  figure 
were  discernible.  She  suddenly  saw  herself  as  she 
really  was — a  huge  figure,  with  chin  held  high  to 
accommodate  the  layers  of  fat  about  the  neck. 

She  was  shocked  and  horrified,  and  a  sudden  wave  of 
shame  and  disgust  swL'pt  over  her.  When  the  waiter 
came  with  the  food,  she  ate  little  of  it. 

From  that  day  she  was  in  the  proper  state  of  mind  for 
doing  something.  She  began  dieting,  eating  only  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  non-greasv,  hearty  foods  to  maintain 
a  good  physical  condition^a  small  piece  of  meat  once  a 
day  or  a  couple  of  eggs — but  practically  eliminating 
swecis  and  fats,  satisfying  further  demands  of  her  appe- 
tite with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  She  also  slopped 
taking  liquids  with  her  meals,  drinking  between  meals 
all  the  water  she  really  wanted. 

When  she  felt  the  old  desire  for  rich  food,  she  ate 
some  delicious  big  prunes,  which  satisfied  her  craving 
for  sweets  without  being  fattening. 

She  no  longer  labors  or  plows  along  when  she  walks; 
she  has  a  free,  effortless  gait.  She  does  not  stifle  or 
swelter  in  the  heat,  smothered  under  a  heavy  cushion 
of  fat.  And  with  her  reduction  of  flesh  from  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  fort y- 
livc  [she  was  five  feet  six  inches  in  height),  she  has 


WHEN  men  have  gone  to  war  and  women  have 
entered  munition  factories  and  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  babies  in  the  care  ol 
strangers  the  infant  death-rate  has  at  once  increased. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  in  France,  babiei 
began  to  die  at  an  alarming  rate,  which  robbed  the 
State  of  very  much  needed  future  citizens  and  tended 
todestroy  the  morale  of  the  civil  population  by  weaken- 
ing their  will  to  conquer. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  conceive  the  idea 
that  improving  the  condition  of  infants  was  a  basic 
element  in  national  welfare.  The  mayor  of  a  Frenct 
town,  who  was  also  a  doctor,  reduced  to  zero  the  bab> 
death-rate  in  his  community  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
a  feat  never  before  performed  in  the  history  of  vita' 
statistics.  Germany  saw  the  value  of  the  idea,  stole  ii 
from  France,  and  applied  it  on  an  extensive  scale 
The  French  people  never  extensively  utilized  their  owt 
idea  until  the  war  broke  out  and  the  infant  death-rat< 
suddenly  increased. 

Accordingly,  to  replace  the  loss  of  home  treatment 
nurseries  for  babies  were  established  where  scientifii 
treatment  could  be  given  them  and  where  the  mother 
could  go  at  intervals  and  nurse  their  infants,  toeliminati 
the  necessity  of  arlilicial  feeding. 

Infant  health,  national  welfare,  and  the  upholdinj 
of  the  national  morale  demand  that  the  homes  be  kep 
intact.  When  disruption,  however,  cannot  possibl; 
be  prevented,  the  babies  should  be  placed  where  the; 
are  accessible  to  the  mothers  during  the  day  and  nigh 
for  feeding,  and  in  the  meantime  have  excellent  car 
as  to  cleanliness,  warmth,  air  and  sleep. 

"Keep  the  home  fires  burtvw?,,"  w*-  '»i*ri  "««  "S 


The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


FOR  the  Red  Cross,  as  for  every  family  in 
America,  the  great  drama  is  being  played 
out  to-day  in  France.  America  is  in  the 
war,  killing  Germans — and  successfully,  as  the 
victory  along  the  Mame  showed.  For  us,  work 
with  the  American  wounded  has  be{;un  in  earnest. 
Almost  every  day  brings  demands  for  addi- 
tional Red  Cross  hospitals.  We  are  building 
and  equipping  them  out  of  our  stores  with  all 
possible  speed.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
outposts  in  the  field,  the  job  of  feeding  the 
wounded  as  they  come  to  the  field  hospitals  has 
devolved  upon  us.  an  undertaking  of  great  mag- 
nitude. We  are  not  only  meeting  it  but  we  are 
enlarging  our  facilities.  In  every  way,  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  army  is  being  assisted. 

In  the  French  hospitals  all  along  the  front  our 
searchers  are  locating  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  American  wounded.  At  the  base  hospitals, 
as  well  as  at  the  emergency  ones,  we  are  carrying 
the  full  burden  of  war.  Day  by  day  the  list  of 
inquiries  made  and  answered  by  our  communica- 
tion  service  lengtbcns.  For  the  missing,  the 
nvanded  or  the  prisoner  our  organizatiotv  is  m 
action.     The  first  thine  for  an  American  otisonet 


to  do,  indeed,  so  the  army  instructions  say.  is  to 
send  notice  to  the  Red  Cross  at  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Red  Cross  food  parcels  and  assist- 
ance will  be  immediately  forthcoming. 

To  the  wounded  we  are  supplying  all  manner  of 
delicacies  and  in  most  cases  at  the  Posts  de  Secours 
are  renewing  their  personal  belongings,  such  as 
safety  razor,  toothbrush,  etc.  At  many  scattered 
places  bombs  from  the  German  airplanes  are 
bringing  destruction  to  hospital  and  personnel. 
We  are  in  the  war  in  earnest. 

Back  of  the  lines  in  France,  meanwhile,  the 
fight  continues  for  the  children,  for  the  refugees 
and  for  the  families  of  France, 

In  large  industrial  centresbase  dispensaries 
have  been  established.  From  them  the  Red  Cross 
ambulances  go  out,  carrying  doctors  and  nurses, 
to  chains  of  villages  where  clinics  are  held  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  factories,  town  halls  and 
schools.  The  number  of  cases  treated  and 
towns  reached  is  very  large.  The  underlying 
idea,  of  course,  is  to  relieve  as  much  suffering  as 
possible  among  the  women  and  children  who 
\va\c\set"cv4.e9^\NtiQ\\\\€\T  6,<:<.\.'iT^'w\!i.bjasgitals 
^I'V  XW  'mv^\a.^^^N  t  "cvt^i^  o\  "Ccvc^  \siwid  Sssxnj  . 


Tbe  March  of  Ihe  fied  Cross 


Each  unit  consists  of  a  physician,  an  exper- 
ienced head  nurse,  one  or  two  nurses'  aides,  an 
automobile  and  a  chauffeur.  With  base  dis- 
pensaries at  Toul,  Nancy,  Neuf-Maison,Lun6vine, 
Gerbfeviller  and  Epinal,  the  number  of  sub- 
dispensaries  is  increasing  rapidly.  As  many 
as  eighty  children  are  sometimes  taken  care  of 
at  these  clinics,  daily.  In  France  we  have  sixty- 
one  such  dispensaries. 

At  places  like  sc.  Maio  and  St.  Lunaire,  along 
the  Channel,  big  summer  hotels  have  been 
cleaned  and  the  healthy  children  from  the  war 
zone  to'vns  have  been  sent  there  for  the  summer. 
Red  Cross  doctors  are  in  attendance.  Most  of 
these  little  tots  have  no  clothing,  so  the  Red  Cross 
adds  clothing  to  the  diet  kitchen  and  extra  food 
supply  from  the  Red  Cross  warehouses  in  Haris. 
From  those  warehouses,  too,  comes  the  clothing 
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for  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  scattered 
throughout  the  seventy-two  uninvaded  depart- 
ments of  France,  In  the  department  of  the  Loiret 
alone  there  are  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
refugees.  In  cooperation  with  the  Mayor  of  Or- 
leans, the  Red  Cross  is  working  out  in  this  depart- 
ment a  plan  of  industrial  rehabilitation  which  will 
allow  the  refugees  to  produce  most  of  the  things 
they  need.  Clothing  appears  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ception. By  distributing  needed  supplies,  by 
money  grants  to  French  societies  and  througji 
emergency  relief  committees,  the  Red  Cross  is 
reaching  neariy  five  hundred  thousand  French 
people  to-day. 

The  campaign  of  education  also  proceeds 
apace.  At  the  Marseilles  baby-saving  exhibit, 
similar  to  the  one  held  at  Lyons,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  people  attended. 


The  Red  Cross  from  Venice  to  Sicily 


IN  ITALY,  too,-  the  Red  Cross  moves  steadily 
forward.  Along  the  Piave,  during  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  and  defeat  last  summer,  there 
we  re  four  sect  ions  of  Red  Cross  ambulances  behind 
'the  Italian  lines,  manned  by  veteran  drivers 
from  France  and  by  newcomers  from  America. 
The  work  of  loading  the  wounded  was  carried 
on  almost  between  the  two  opposing  armies, 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  changed.  In  some 
instances  the  men  came  into  direct  contact  with 
the  Austrians  themselves.  Many  times,  after 
bombs  and  tear-gas  shells  had  forced  the  medical 
corps  to  abandon  outposts,  the  ambulances  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  wounded.  Often  shells 
demolished  an  advanced  post  and  covered  with 
debris  the  ambulance  beside  it.  although  leaving 
it  unharmed.  This  kept  up  day  and  night  during 
the  entire  ti  ne  of  the  offensive. 

Not  long  after  the  first  ambulance  moved, 
seventeen  emergency  canteens  sprang  up  behind 
the  lines.  Coffee,  cigarettes,  chocolate  and  hot 
food  were  supplied  in  endless  quantities,  some 
of  the  supply  stations  serving  three  thousand  men. 
Now  and  then  a  canteen  was  moved  as  positions 
became  untenable.  What  the  Italians  thought 
of  the  service  rendered  was  expressed  gruffly, 
as  the  lines  of  dusty  men  moved  off,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  low  "Evica  I' AmeTiqueV' 

One  death  occurred,  that  of  Lieutenant  McKey, 
who  was  buried  the  next  day,  his  grave  marked 
by  a  plain  wooden  cross  inscribed  with  his  name 
and  rank,  like  the  rows  of  Italian  dead  beside 
him.    Throughout  the  battle,  his  Italian  friends 


Besides  the  canteens  under  fire,  there  were 
equally  busy  Red  Cross  houses  in  the  rear.  At 
one  junction  where  the  troops  of  three  Allied 
armies  separated  for  their  sectors,  our  canteen 
was  flanked  by  a  British  transportation  bureau, 
a  French  postoffice  and  an  Italian  cantonment. 
Northern  Italy  had  already  been  covered  with  a 
network  of  stores  at  strategic  points  with  emer- 
gency communications  marked  out,  and  three 
hours  after  the  attack  came,  this  mechanism  was 
at  work,  being  directed  from  Rome. 

To-day  in  Italy,  we  are  beginning  our  efforts 
for  the  American  soldier,  who  is  arriving  not 
only  from  France  but  direct  from  America. 
At  an  Italian  port  at  present,  indeed,  Italian 
soldiers  are  watching  Americans  march  through 
the  streets.'  The  walls  are  covered  with  placards 
of  red:  "Citizens!  Soldiers  from  America  are  ■ 
arriving  on  Italian  soil.  Give  them  welcome. 
Acclaimour  brothers  from  the  land  of  Columbus." 

In  Genoa,  in  Florence  and  in  Rome  we  are  pre- 
paring hospitals  for  American  boys,  and  many 
tons  of  ffxxlstuffs  and  supplies  have  been  de- 
livered. In  a  much  smaller  way,  the  Red  Cross 
must  be  prepared  to  duplicate  now  in  Italy  the 
military  organization  it  has  in  France.  Behind 
the  lines  it  has  already  done  so. 

On  the  streets  of  Milan  American  women  are 
appearing  in  twos  and  threes  and  groups  of  more. 
They  are  on  their  way  from  Paris  or  some  French 
seaport  to  act  as  nurses,  perhaps  in  the  new  Retdsy 
Cross  hospital  in  Milan  or  a  more  distant  dey  for  the 
tion— a  city  in  Sicily, 4txs«^'vcvCj>SaJSs<>a-  ■?'"^..'!?!!.'^ 
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Majors  P.rkhis  and  Chbonu.  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
imptdinn  Rfd  Cross    camions  "  somnsheri  in  France" 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


Latel_\-  the  fixid-kitchen  work  in  llal\-  has  had 
to  be  increased  tiKi,  particularly  in  Calahria.  where 
providing  fixid  comes  hefore  distrihulinj;  clnthinj^, 
care  of  children  or  pruvidinjt;  work  for  women. 
In  Villa  San  Giovanni  ahinc  there  are  eifthl  ware- 
houses filled  with  fiMid  from  America.  Some 
of  the  kitchens  feed  j.ckxj  a  day.  Palermo  has 
become  a  ^;reat  refugee  exchange  conducted  by 
the  Red  Cross.  Along  the  shore  at  Taormina 
and  near  Palermo  itself,  seaside  cure  for  the  chil- 
dren have  been  opened :  in  workrooms  throughout 
the  city  families  are  being  made  self-supporting: 
and  once  a  week  or  more  often  at  the  'I'eatro 
Massimo  food  is  sold  at  extremely  nominal 
prices  to  deserving  s:ildiers'  families,  Thim- 
sandsof  Italian  children  are  coming  under  the  care 
of  the  Red  Cross,  in  many  cases  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  mothers  may  work.  Perhaps  the 
largest  work  of  this  kind  which  we  have  under- 
taken is  in  Lombardy  where,  in  the  rice  districts, 
there  are  sixteen  nurseries,  where  women  who 
have  little  children  dependent  upon  them  may 


places,  with  forty  or  lifty  children  dail\-,  are  in 
direct  charge  of  nuns.  At  sixteen  of  these 
nurseries  the  little  Italian  children  are  fed  with 
American  conde  ised  milk  and  fond.  I'he  thou- 
sands of  children  in  ltal>'  who  are  being  aided 
by  the  Ked  Cross  are  being  gradually  provided 
with  go;>d  clothing  made  by  Italian  women  in 
our  own  Red  Cross  workshop^. 

The  Red  Cross  in  Italy  nni-.t  hereafter  locate 
and  deliver  to  the  families  of  Italian  sjldiers  fiyht- 
inu;in  the  American  Army  the  monthly  payments 
from  Washington.  And  more  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand such  checks  arrived  in  ore  day  recently  at 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Rome.  One 
family  among  those  listed  was  discovered  living 
in  a  faraway  mountain  town,  inaccessible  by  any 
other  means  than  niuleback.  Within  twenty-four 
hours,  nevertheless,  the  Red  Cross  man  delivered 
the  money  via  donkey. 

From  just  these  few  brief  paragraphs  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Red    Cross    to   appropriate   to^-;-*.  W-i.-^  >;«'^-^«. 
_:iii„_   A.A\ (.,.  ,v„^  \,-,\\^^  V«\\si*r.  Ci^M<-w,•*,■<^» 
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The  Red  Cross  from  Vladivostok  to  Gape  Town 


STEADILY  ,  meanwhile,  week  by  week,  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  all  over  the  world 
broadens  both  in  scope  and  meaning.  Only  yester- 
day, it  seems,  the  Commission  for  Palestine  set  sail. 
To-day,  it  has  passed  through  South  Africa  from 
Capetown  to  Durban,  carrying;  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  the  message  of  America  at  war. 
Long  since,  our  doctors  and  nurses  have  gone  to 
work  on  the  programme  laid  out  for  them  by  the 
British  authorities  in  Jerusalem. 

Particularly  happy  has  been  their  reception  and 
the  inauguration  of  their  work.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  was  formally  begun  on  July  4th,  at 
an  historic  ceremony  at  which  General  Allenby 
was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  all  the  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  British  and  Allied  armies  in 
Palestine  were  present  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  Inter- 
dependence Day."  was  Colonel  Finley's  happy 
phrasing  of  the  occasion  of  America's  pledging 
her  aid  to  cleanse  the  villages  of  Palestine,  both 
for  the  blessing  of  the  children  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  lives  of  those  who  keep  there  their 
spiritual  and  physical  homestead. 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  Red  Cross  men 
in  Palestine  was  the  cleaning  and  preparing  of 
their  quarters  in  the  ancient  city.  At  present 
the  entire  medical  staff  is  at  work  among  a  camp 
of  thirty-five  hundred  refugees  near  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  hospitals  of  the  town.  Meanwhile, 
the  shipments  of  supplies  have  arrived  from 
Port  Said.  The  motors  of  the  Red  Cross  entered 
the  Holy  Land  on  flat  cars  from  Egypt! 

In  Russia,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the  original 
Commission  is  still  at  Moscow,  the  Red  Cross 
has  begun  practically  a  new  work,  at  such  widely 
separated  points  as  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea. 
and  Vladivostok,  on  the  Pacific.  A  ship  has 
been  sent  with  medical  supplies  for  sick  and 
disabled  Russian  prisoners  of  war  who  are  re- 
turning   from    Cicrmanv.     To    Vladivostok    aid 


is  being  rushed  to  the  heroic  Czechoslovaks, 
who  are  reported  engaged  in  serious  fighting 
around  Nibolsk  and  other  points  in  their  efforts 
to  withdraw  from  Russia  and  again  enter  the 
war  against  Germany  in  France.  Hospit^ 
supplies,  medical  personnel,  and  ambulances  com- 
prise the  first  list.  .Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  Russia. 
and  Siberia  remains  in  turmoil,  filled  with  suf- 
fering which,  so  far,  the  Red  Cross  seems  powers 
less  to  aid.  At  Harbin,  in  Manchuria,  however, 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  Many  refugees  are 
living  there  in  tents  and  freight  cars,  their  homes 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Bolshevtki.  At 
this  place,  where  the  refugees  are  almost  all 
women  and  children,  we  have  placed  funds  in  - 
the  hands  of  the  American  consul,  who  .will 
alleviate  the  worst  of  the  suffering. 

Palestine  and  Russia — these  are  the  two  new   ■ 
extensions  of  Red  Cross  work.     Month  by  month,  ■  , 
however,  there  seem  to  arise  dozens  of  cases  of    ' 
distress,  which  are  chronicled,  listed  as  relieved, 
and  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  promptly 
forgotten.     Relief  for  the  Greek  people  aroui^ 
Saloniki,  for  instance,  for  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  just  given  $165,000,  is  dismissed  without  fur- 
ther thought.     Yet  it  calls  for  shipments  every 
month  of  320tonsof  foodstuffs,  besidesother mater- 
ial.    And  this  is  merely  one  item  of  theday's  work! 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  work  in  Saloniki 
but  it  is  true  of  Switzerland,  of  Serbia — to  whom 
a  gift  of  850,000  more  has  just  been  given — even  of 
England.  The  stream  of  supplies  to  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  isgrowing  larger  every  day  as  more 
American  soldiers  go  into  camp  and  to  the  need 
for  canteens  is  added  the  need  for  hospital  houses,  • 
for  oil  stoves,  for  a  thousand  footballs,  chocolate, 
flour — in  a  word  for  all  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  constitute  Red  Cross  work. 

Meanwhile  a  new  army  has  filled  the  camps 
and  cantonments  of  America.  Here  is  more  work 
for  the  Red  Cross  right  in  its  own  country! 
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A  Friend  of  America 

Talks  with  a  Russian  schoolmaster 
By  Ernest  Poole 

Author  of  "The  Harbor,"  "The  Dark  People."  ere. 


TTERE  is  afresh  message  from  the  heart  of  a  Russian.  This  simple  man  represents  millions  and  mil- 
XjL  lions  of  his  own  people — ikose  who  live  in  counilesi  little  villages  and  work  on  the  land  as  small  farmers 
and  laborers.  He  and  his  kind  are  like  ourselves;  this  might  be  a  fine,  pioneer  school-teacher  of  America 
talking.  If  such  people  are  helped  to  make  themselves  felt  in  Russia  the  future  of  that  country  is  secure. 
Mr.  Poole  has  visited  Russia  more  than  once,  the  last  time  in  IQIJ.  His  impressions  are  to  be  published 
in  a  book  entitled,  "The  /tillage."      This  article,  somewhat  extended,  will  appear  as  one  of  the  chapters. 


IN  THE  summer  of  1917  I  visited  a  Russian 
friend  some  distance  east  from  Petrograd. 
We  wandered  over  the  country  and  had  long 
talks  with  the  peasants,  who  told  us  what  the 
Great  Revolution  meant  to  them.  Their  point 
of  view,  it  seems  to  me,  was  doubly  important 
because  the  peasants  form  the  vast  majority, 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  future  of  Russia  de- 
pends on  their  will  and  desires. 

Most  significant  and  hopeful  of  all  was  a  series 
of  talks  with  an  old  country  school-teacher,  whose 
weather-beaten  frame  house  stood  on  a  high 
river  bluff.  He  wore  a  loose,  white  cotton 
blouse  and  sandals.  His  lean,  brown  body  was 
like  that  of  a  supple,  muscular  youngster.  Mostly 
he  talked  to  us  while  working  in  his  yard  or 


over  his  tools  or  fish-nets.  Across  the  river,  high 
on  a  hill,  stood  a  big  schoolhouse,  dominating  the 
neighborhood  like  a  fortress.  He  had  built  it. 
He  said: 

"  I  was  born  in  186^,  in  a  village  near  Riga.  My 
father  was  a  peasant  and  kept  the  village  store. 
I  went  to  school  in  the  village,  later  to  the  high 
school,  and  then  to  Petrograd  to  a  training  school 
for  teachers,  graduating  at  eighteen  and  returning 
to  teach  school  in  this  province.  The  peasants 
were  hostile  to  schools  then;  but  I  thought, ')  will 
show  them  how  a  school  can  help  the  lives  of 
children  and  parents,  too.  I  will  make  my 
school  the  very  head  and  centre  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.'    [  had  big  thoughts  when  I  was  young. 

"First  of  all  I  wanted  to  prove  to  tbem  thf 
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value  of  working  together,  so  1  started  a  coopera- 
tive bee-hive  association.  It  succeeded.  I  fol- 
lowed with  other  cooperative  fanning  undertak- 
ings, and  all  prospered.  The  children  helped  in 
the  work,  so  I  had  a  splendid  chance  to  mould 
their  minds  before  they  should  harden  and 
'  narrow  into  the  ignorant  ways  and  the  sharp 
suspicions  that  prevailed  among  the  peasants. 

"Unhappily  the  inspector  of  schools,  who  had 
been  liberal  and  of  great  support  to  me,  was 
replaced  by  a  man  who  considered  me  a  dangerous 
reformer.  1  wastransferred  to  this  neighborhood, 
to  a  school  even  more  humble  than  the  other. 
But  1  began  the  same  kind  of  work;  and  the  vil- 
lage priest  was  prompt  to  give  me  his  help. 

"  I  needed  it,  for  the  peasants  were  drunkards 
and  not  overly  clean.  With  the  priest's  help 
and  some  mone)'  of  my  own.  we  took  two  des- 
siatines  (about  five  acres)  of  land,  and  started 
our  gardens,  our  orchard,  and  our  bee-hives.  I 
kept  some  of  the  children  with  me  all  summer, 
those  from  a  distance  living  with  me.  Some  of 
them  came  from  homes  where  the  parents  were 
drunk  about  half  the  week  and  all  was  ignorance 


and  filth.  At  school  these  children  learned  how 
much  better  life  could  be,  and  what  they  learned 
they  carried  home.  So  the  work  of  the  school 
began  to  spread  and  after  three  years  the  atti- 
tude of  the  peasants  changed. 

"The  Revolution  of  1905  helped.  Many  peas- 
ant deputies  were  elected  then  to  the  Duma,  and 
the  people  in  the  villages  felt  that  they  had  a 
voice  in  the  land  and  must  learn  to  use  it  well, 
in  order  to  get  the  land  reforms  that  they  desired 
so  deeply.  Many  peasants  began  to  read,  but 
they  read  only  books  about  the  land.  I  still  had  to 
prove  to  them  that  all  bouks  were  directly  helpful. 

"We  had  increased  our  farm  to  more  than 
twelve  dessiatines  (about  32  acres)  when  a  sud- 
den misfortune  came.  The  owners  of  the  land 
refused  to  renew  the  lease.  Without  warning 
we  had  to  move  to  a  plot  of  Government  land. 
We  transplanted  all  we  could  from  our  gardens 
and  orchards,  but  the  season  was  wrong  and 
nearly  all  we  had  was  lost.  The  new  soil  was 
poor,  and  the  money  1  borrowed  to  buy  fertilizer 
was  wasted.  So  my  school  farm  was  bankrupt. 
I  had  to  start  all  over  again. 
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"There  had  grown  in  me  an  idea  for  building  whole  job  with  his  own  money  if  his  portrait 
a  larger  school  where,  in  addition  to  class-rooms,  could  be  hung  in  the  principal  room  with  the 
there  should  be  shops  of  all  kinds.  One  day  motto,  'Here  is  the  creator  of  this  school.'  I 
I  read  how,  in  the  United  States,  they  were  build-  knew  that  this  would  make  all  other  donors  arise 
ing  big  schoothouses  even  where  there  were  as     in  rage,  so  I  had  to  beg  the  necessary  sum  in 

small  amounts. 

"At  last  the  build- 
ing was  fmished.  It 
was  not  what  1  had 
dreamed  of,  for  the 
plans  had  changed 
from  time  to  time 
according  to  the 
amount  of  money  we 
had.  It  had  taken 
eleven  years  in  all. 
and  1  had  written  so 
many  letters  that 
when  1  weighed  them 
just  for  fun  they 
tipped  the  scale  at 
thirty-seven  pounds. 
Still,  it  had  been  a 
pretty  good  Job. 

"But  then  a  joke 
was  played  on  me.  I 
had  built  a  school  so 
large  that  theauthor- 
ities  in  Petrograd  de- 
cided that  theteacher 
must  be  a  very  intel- 
ligent man  with  full 
university  training. 
They  sent  such  a  fel- 
low, and  1  dropped 
out  and  went  to  a 
town  some  distance 
away  where  1  got  a 
teacher's  job  more 
fitted  to  my  ability. 
"  1  had  planned  a 
central-heatingplant 
in  the  basement,  with  steam  boilers.    This  was  to 


yet  few  childi 
How  splendid,  1 
thought,  to  have  a 
school  so  large,  that 
there  never  could  be 
a  chance  that  any 
child  would  be 
crowded  out! 

"Though  I  had  not 
a  kopeck,  1  made 
drawings.  1  drew 
the  plans  over  and 
over  again, forit  took 
me  eight  years  to  get 
money  enough  to 
start  to  build.  From 
my  salary  and  from 
my  school  fund  I 
saved  about  three 
hundred  rubles. 
That  was  the  begin- 
ning. The  priest,  the 
tall,  ragged  priest, 
taught  me  many 
tricks  for  begging 
money.  What  a  man 
of  dreams  he  was,  and 
how  we  planned  for 
the  neighborhood ! 
The  world  sees  few 
men  with  a  genius 
like  his.  In  twenty 
years  he  burned  out 
his  life — that  is  the 
way  with  some  Rus- 
sians— but  what  light 
he  shed  and  what  fun 

he  had !  'School  of  hfc,"  he  called  my  school.  We 
drew  up  a  subscription  list.  I  begj^cd  the  land- 
owners and  merchants  to  subscribe  and  knocked 
the  idea  into  their  heads  at  last.  Some  gave 
cash,  others  promised  building  materials  free  of 
charge — all  on  condition  that  the  Government 
approve,  for  every  man  was  afraid  of  offending 
the  old  regime  or  of  being  considered  a  dangerous 
progressive. 

"  1  made  a  trip  to  Petrograd.  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education  at  last  consented  to  grant  mc  a 
credit  of  four  thousand  rubles  for  the  work.     That 


A  Message  to  America 

from 

A  Russian  School-teacher 

OUR  peasants  should  learn  of  America. 
This  is  a  most  important  point.  Every 
school  should  teach  English,  every  library 
should  have  a  good  stock  of  English  and 
American  books,  to  offset  the  ones  that  the 
Germans  are  sending  us  as  gifts.  I  tell  you 
their  agents  have  gone  about  for  years  to 
village  libraries  and  schools.  Those  fellows 
are  zealots;  they  work  day  and  night.  Have 
you  no  such  zealots  in  your  land?  Why 
don't  you  send  them  over  here.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  liberty  as  the  Germans  believe  in 
their  devil's  Kultur,  you  will  come  over  here 
by  the  thousands  and  prove  your  belief  by 
the  things  you  do.  You  had  a  great  man, 
Lincoln.  You  should  make  his  story  known 
in  every  schoolhouse.  Each  time  that  a 
German  speaks  of  his  Kaiser,  one  of  your 
people  should  be  on  the  spot  to  sayi  'No-.c, 
brol/irrs,  let  me  tell  you  oj  a  great  American 
peasant.      Abraham   Lincoln  tvas  his  name.'" 


have  run  a  dynamo,  too.  to  supply  the  school  with 
plenty  of  linht  in  the  long,  dark  winter.  The  man 
in  charge  was  to  have  had  the  older  boys  as  his 
helpers  and  the\'  would  have  learned  about  steam 
and  electrical  power— so  that  when  they  grew  up 
theywould  demand  and  know  how  to  use  the  steam 
tractors  and  other  machines  that  we  need  on  our 
farms.  1  wanted  special  teachers  there  for  every- 
thing— blacksmiths,  carpenters,  basket-weavers. 
"  Well !  Then  they  put  me  out,  before  my  work 
was  started.  But  now  1  mean  to  start  all  over 
caused  a  great  sensation  and  tmniediately  there  again  here,  with  a  small  agricultural  school  of 
was  rivalry  among  the  merchants  and  local  dig-  my  own.  Our  people  have  many  talents  and 
nitaries  to  help.  An  iron  merchant  became  so  among  them  are  great  natural  teachers  and  with 
furious  at  his  rivals  that  he  offered  to  finish  the     their  help  1  shall  build  my  new  school- 
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"  It  is  practical  work  we  need.  I  want  to  have 
some  exhibit  here  as  an  ally  to  my  school,  some- 
thing that  will  prove  to  the  eye  what  progress 
and  real  science  can  bring  to  the  life  of  a  village. 
There  is  no  use  in  preachinf;  to  Russian  peasants. 
You  must  prove  everythin;:;  by  deeds. 

"The  lack  of  practical  teaching  is  to  blame  for 
the  slow  progress  of  our  country  schools.  What  a 
scheme  for  popular  education  was  started  all 
over  Russia  in  1874!  The  Town  Councils  and 
the  Zemstvos  (district  legislatures)  cttmposed  of 
well-meaning,  liberal  men,  prepared  a  truly 
colossal  plan,  but  it  was  unpractical.  The  funds 
were  misused  and  the  teachers'  salaries  were  so 
small  that  the  instructors  were  poor  specimens. 
The  peasants  soon  lost  interest. 

"Some  fiercely  hoped  for  better  lives  for  their 
children  and  drove  their  boys  to  the  schools, 
'hoping  that  they  might  learn  to  be  town  clerks 
or  get  better  treatment  in  the  military  service. 
But  the  girls  were  kept  at  home.  And  that  held 
back  the  whole  nation,  for  when  you  educate  a 
boy  it  is  only  one  man  you  are  training,  but  when 
you  instruct  a  girl  you  are  moulding  a  whole 
family,  for  everything  she  has  learned  she  will 
gradually  teach  her  children. 

"So  the  work  went  blindly  on.  Since  1905, 
with  the  impetus  the  First  Revolution  gave,  there 


has  been  a  speeding-up,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  left 
with  the  bulk  of  the  problem  still  facing  us.  How 
can  our  schools  be  made  centres  of  real  education 
in  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  a  free  people 
raises  its  standards  of  working  and  of  living? 

"As  yet  the  (iovernment  has  made  no  impor- 
tant steps.  In  the  Ministry  of  Fducation  there 
is  a  school  committee,  1  hear,  but  I  fear  the 
members  arc  quite  blinded  by  their  own  elaborate 
programme  in  which  the  big  fundamental  ideas  are 
lost  in  a  maze  of  detail. 

"They  should  take  on  practical  men,  fellows 
who  come  right  out  of  real  life— mining  engineers. 
for  example,  and  agricultural  experts  and  leaders 
from  the  targe  industries.  Only  by  such  men 
can  there  be  drawn  up  a  real  practical  programme 
for  the  sch(M)ls  of  Russia.  Instead  of  that,  they 
plan  to  hold  si.x>n  a  a)lossal  congress  of  teachers 
and  there  will  be  many  specialists  there.  'Round 
and  'round  the  ideas  will  go— like  very  dry  leaves 
in  a  whirlwind! 

"  I  propose  to  build  a  school  so  small  that  it 
can  be  copied  by  any  little  village  for  a  score  of 
children.  No  more  help  from  the  Government 
—  1  shall  build  it  at  my  own  expense.  The  wall 
space  will  be  free  from  portraits  of  benefactors. 
Instead  of  their  dull  faces,  we  shall  have  maps  of 


iwiiCi  home— house,  ham.  and  oiillmiUiiifs  all  adjoimns-     I'  "  "''■  P^o- 
<i  such  houses  -who  need,  and  should  have,  thf  abiiiidaiil  help  of  Amenta 
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America  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  pictures 
of  fine  model  farms." 

He  turned  abruptly  to  my  friend.  "  I  should 
like  this  little  farm-school  to  be  a  cooperative 
alTair.  Why  not  make  it  a  part  of  that  larger 
scheme  of  cooperative  farming  that  you  and  I 
and  those  two  other  peasants  are  planning  to 
start?  I  will  contribute  this  field  of  mine  and 
the  children  will  contribute  their  labor.  You 
others  will  contribute  your  horses  and  farm  ma- 
chines and  whatever  other  labor  we  need.  You 
and  1  and  the  children  will  divide  the  produce. 
I  shall  make  the  children  keep  a  strict  account 
of  all  the  prolils,  for  unless  the  peasants  can  see 
clearly  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  they  will 
never  take  nur  new  idea.  Most  Russian  peasants 
keep  no  accounts.  We  must  teach  the  new  gen- 
eration the  value  of  real  management." 

I  told  him  of  similar  schools  in  America,  When 
1  spoke  of  the  experiment  in  Gary,  Indiana,  he 
was  greatly  excited. 

"That's  it!"  he  cried.  "The  'school  of  life'! 
It  is  what  I  have  been  working  out.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  to  hear  that  men  in  other 
lands  have  been  traveling  right  along  the  same 
road!  I  tell  you,  when  this  war  is  done,  all 
the  school-teachers  in  the  world  must  promptly 
get  in  touch  with  each  other!     I  wonder  how  long 


it  would  take  me  to  learn  to  read  English!  I 
must  read  all  about  this  work  myself;  I  want  to 
read  whole  books  about  it.  This  fall  and  winter 
I  shall  learn  English.  As  soon  as  you  send  me 
the  books  1  shall  be  able  to  read  them.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  blindly  swallow  the  whole  American 
scheme.  We  shall  take  from  it  only  what  is 
adaptable  to  our  Russian  life," 

"  Why  don't  you  make  your  plan  inter- 
national?" I  suggested.  "Let  me  put  in  a  few 
hundred  rubles  and  become  the  American  partner 
in  your  cooperation."  He  leaped  up  and  grip- 
ped my  hand.  The  silver  spectacles  dropped 
off  his  nose,  and  swung  by  their  black  cord  at 
his  waist,  as  he  talked  with  rapid  gestures. 

"This  is  the  last  stone  we  needed!  Now  we 
can  lay  the  foundations  at  once!  Gentlemen, 
goodnight!  It  is  my  wife  who  owns  this  land, 
and  she  has  the  money,  too.  I  must  not  let  her 
get  to  sleep.     I  must  talk  this  out  with  her." 

"  1  talkeid  to  my  wife  half  the  night,"  he  told 
us  next  day,  "and  everything  is  settled.  We 
have  decidwl  to  call  it  The  Cooperative  Farming 
School.  I  could  not  sleep;  so  at  sunrise  I  went 
to  those  two  other  peasants,  and  they  have  agreed 
to  contribute  labor,  horses,  and  tools.  You 
shall  do  the  same,  and  your  friend  from  America 
shall  put  in  some  money.    A  very  V.v«Jft.  "w 
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suffice.  Let  him  hold  one  of  our  twenty  shares 
— ^just  enough  to  prove  the  interest  of  his  country. 
1  know  these  peasants  well.  As  soon  as  the 
word  goes  around  that  we  have  an  American 
partner,  Ihey  will  nod  their  heads  and  say.  'This 
is  a  big  thing,  brothers.'  And  they  will  all  be 
trying  to  get  their  children  into  our  school.  The 
local  village  merchants  will  grow  green  with 
envy.  But  we  will  not  take  their  money.  We 
want  no  benefactors  here!" 

"Still,"  I  proposed  maliciously,  "if  1  am  to  be 
a  partner,  don't  you  think  you  might  hang  up  in 
the  school  a  good  big  American  portrait" — 1 
paused,  and  the  teacher  eyed  me  with  sharp  un- 
easiness and  dismay— "of  Abraham  Lincolnr" 
I  ended.     Instantly  his  expression  cleared. 

"Excellent!  We  must  take  only  a  few  chil- 
dren at  first,  about  thirty  at  most.  Some  shall 
live  with  us — for  we  are  childless  and  are  get- 
ting old;  we  want  to  see  a  few  children  growing 
up  right  before  our  eyes.  So  we  shall  keep  them 
here  all  year.  In  the  winter  we  shall  study  from 
books,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  we  shall  work  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  woods  and  down  on  the  river. 

"  I  tell  you  if  such  education  had  been  spread  in 
Russia  thirty  years  ago,  there  would  not  have 
been  war  or  the  need  of  a  revolution.  Russia 
would  have  been  so  strong  that  Germany  would 
not  have  dared  to  start  a  war  of  conquest. 

"As  it  is,  we  must  dii  all  wc  can  to  help  defeat 
the  Germans.  All  over  Russia  we  must  teach. 
'War  or  slavery!'  we  must  say.  No  matter 
what  confusion,  shame,  and  ruin  shall  befall — the 
whole  nation  toppling  down — still  we  must  work 
on  and  on.  'War  or  slavery!'  we  must  say.  in 
every  village,  every  hut — until  at  last  the  peas- 
ants rise.  It  will  be  a  long  job.  brothers.  Ynu 
Americans  must  understand  that  you  have  years 
of  blood  before  you,  and  that  whether  you  win 
or  lose  will  depend  on  whether  Germany  can 
recruit  her  armies  here.  Wc  have  twelve  million 
fighting  men.  Two  million  may  decide  this 
war — one,  two,  three  years  from  nnw.  Who 
shall  get  them?  You  or  Germany?  That  deci- 
sion rests  with  you. 

"If  I  were  an  American  I  would  say:  'By 
the  love  of  Christ  and  l.iberly.  these  Russians 
shall  be  made  our  friends!  liy  our  dtvds  we  will 
make  them  understand.'  The  Cicrman  agents 
all  over  Russia  are  whispering:  'These  Ameri- 
cans are  money  hogs.  They  have  joined  with 
England  to  build  a  woHd  power  that  shall  ^rab 
all  the  richest  lands  of  the  earth.  They  want  to 
make  you  fight  their  war  while  they  crush  your 
revolution,  so  that  their  millionaires  may  be 
free  to  go  on  with  their  looting  of  mankind.' 
Such  lies  are  being  believed  by  our  peasants,  who 
are  blind  and  weary  of  war.     Remember,  three 


million  of  our  men  have  been  killed,  and  two 
million  more  of  our  young  men  have  died  of 
starvation  and  disease.  Be  patient,  friendly, 
careful,  kind.  You  must  act  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  you  fight  the  Germans  among  us,  you  will 
make  us  understand  that  you  are  our  brothers, 
with  no  wish  to  interfere  with  our  will  to  be  free. 
Brothers  of  liberty  you  must  be.  Only  so  can  the 
war  be  won. 

"After  that,  education  all  over  Russia!  And 
then  no  more  bloody  wars  in  the  world.  In 
twenty  years  we  shall  have  at  least  two  hundred 
million  people  here,  and  they  will  all  be  for  peace. 
They  will  be  as  your  people  were — too  busy  with 
their  inner  growth  to  be  seeking  foreign  quarrels. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  of  the  plans  1  have.  It  is 
to  organize  all  the  boys  in  companies  and  regi- 
ments. This  was  once  done  by  Peter  the  Great, 
but  only  to  make  them  slaves  of  his  rule.  1  would 
plant  in  their  minds  the  great  idea  of  fighting 
and  working  together  in  a  great  free  brotherhood 
which,  when  it  spreads  to  other  lands,  would  be 
ready  to  fight  again  and  again  for  the  liberties  and 
the  peace  of  mankind. 

"At  the  start  of  the  Revolution,  the  peasants 
in  this  district  prepared  to  take  over  all  the  land 
of  the  private  owners.  And  they  said:  'We 
shall  not  pay  them  a  kopeck.  These  fine  barons 
robbed  and  exploited  us  for  generations.  Now  it 
is  our  turn,  brothers!'  I  said  to  them  in  answer: 
'No  injustice  of  the  past  can  be  righted  by  mere 
robbery  now.  The  job  is  not  so  simple.  Surely 
y()U  must  get  more  land,  and  the  barons  must 
give  up  what  jou  need.  But  let  us  take  lime  to 
find  a  way  by  which  it  can  be  done  thoroughly. 
Let  usmakeagood  jobof  it.' 

"  Some  of  the  peasants  listened  and  grew  more 
mfxlerate  in  tone.  And  since  then  more  and 
more  of  them  have  come  to  my  point  of  view. 
If.  in  their  present  ignorant  state,  the  peasants 
seize  the  land,  about  half  of  it  will  suffer  from 
lack  of  gijod  cultivation;  and  so  the  crops  would 
soon  decrease  and  there  would  be  famine  all 
over  Russia.  Before  they  are  fit  to  own  all  the 
land,  the  peasants  must  learn,  first,  modem 
farming — how  to  gel  the  most  out  of  the  soil; 
and  second,  to  work  for  the  good  of  ail.  At 
present  tlK'\'  are  as  suspicious  of  each  other  as 
gray  wolves.  By  practical  teaching  they  must 
be  shown  what  the  Revolution  means. 

"1  believe  that  the  people  should  own  all  the 
land.  Let  them,  little  by  little,  take  it  away 
from  those  who  now  have  more  than  enough. 
And,  meanwhile,  our  new  Government  should 
introduce  heavy  taxes  upon  capital  of  all  kinds. 
that  will  slowly,  year  by  year,  cut  into  all  private 
fortunes  and  so  lead  to  equality.  But  money 
taken  from  the  rich  must  be  used  so  to  raise  the 
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level  of  all  that  the  rich  will  not  suffer  by  the 
change. 

"  The  main  danger  will  come  from  Berlin.    The 
Germans  will  never  leave  us  alone.    Their  rulers 
know  that  if  they  allow  us   to  grope   our  way 
through  the  darkness 
now,  we  shall  reach  a 
day  of   freedom   so 
splendid  that  it  will 
flood  Europe  like  the 
sun,  and  autocracy 
will  slink  from  the 
earth. 

"The  man  is  blind 
who  does  not  see 
that  more  blood  must 
flow  in  Russia.  Never 
mind  what  they  do 
in  Petrograd.  I  tell 
you  it  is  a  whirlpool 
there  and  it  will  keep 
sucking  down  the 
people.  But  herein 
the  village  it  is  not 
so.  We  shall  never 
make  peace  with  that 
gang  in  Berlin.  If 
they  come  and  try  to 
take  our  grain,  we 
will  fight,  i  tell  you, 
we  will  fight— not  in 
a  great  army,  but  in 
small  bands  of  reso- 
lute men  who  know 
the  country,  know 
where  to  hide  in  the 
forest  and  where  to 
strike  from  the  high 

river  bank.  We  shall  be  like  wasps  all  over- 
Russia,  stinging  those  great  h(»gs  from  Berlin  when 
they  try  to  nxit  out  the  food  which  we  have  hidden 
in  the  ground.  They  will  be  forced  to  take  by 
violence  all  the  grain  they  get  from  us,  and  they 
will  do  such  murder  here  as  will  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  any  chance  of  our  friendship. 

"So  we  shall  f;o  on  to  the  end.  But  at  la.,t, 
when  the  war  is  won,  we  must  du  much  more  than 
that.  We  must  find  out  both  the  good  and  the 
bad  things  that  have  made  the  Germans  strong. 
The  bad  we  must  nxjt  out  of  the  world,  but  all 
that  is  good  we  must  hold  as  light  as  a  man 
grips  his  plow  upon  rough  ground — for  only 
so  can  we  make  the  earth  rich  to  yield  a  new  life 
for  the  children.  1  speak  not  of  Germany  alone. 
We  must  get  the  good  from  all  countries,  es- 
pecially from  their  villages. 

"  In  this  village  1  watch  the  people,  and  1  feel  a 
deep,  strong  power  here.     It  is  the  power  of  daily 


life.     It  has  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
in  the  big  towns  and  cities;  but  out  here  in  the 
villages  the  daily  life  of  men  goes  on.     It  is  like 
a  vast  reservoir  containing  all  that  men  and  wo- 
men have  done  day  and  night  for  thousands  of 
years — what  they 
have  wanted,  hoped 
and  dreamed.     And 
this  is  what  we  must 
build  on. 

"1,  myself,  am  a 
country    teacher. 
There  must  be  mil- 
lions of  us  in  the 
world.  Everyteacher 
everywhere    must 
watch    his  people 
closely  and   try  to 
help  them  climb  a 
hill  where  they  can 
see    out    over    the 
earth.    This  is  hard 
for    them    to   do. 
Their    lives    are 
cramped.    So  it  is,  I 
believe,  in  all  lands. 
When  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill,  they 
scowl  in  the  blinding 
sun.    And  they  ask, 
'Where    are    you, 
brothers?  And  what 
have  we  done?   Why 
have  we  killed  each 
other?    We    were 
driven  to  it  hke 
sheep,  by  the  crime 
that  was  started  in 
Berlin.    Now  it  is  time  to  rise  like  men,  and  talk 
together,  find  out  what  we  really  want.    We  want 
richer  lives,  better  homes,  and  finer  schools.    You 
must  tell  us  how  you  live — all  your  latest  ideas  in 
farming  and  in  schtmls.     We  must  see  each  other 
clearly,  and  we  must  find  how  to  stop  all  wars. 
Not  by  a  whiHpiHtl  of  chatter  like  that  going  on  in 
Petro)4rad,  but  by  Hard,  slow  work  and  learning, 
we  must  climb  the  long  road  to  a  better  world. 
"  I  say  that  the  teacher  can  help  the  people 
learn.     But  to  be  successful,  he  must  stay  down  in 
the  village,  help  the  peasant  mend  his  plow  and 
help  the  housewife  mend  her  stove.   For  only  when 
the  teachers  live  deep  down  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple can  we  ever  dare  to  hope  that  the  people  will 
climb  up  the  hill.     We  must  set  to  work  in  a  prac- 
tical way  and,  basing  all  our  planning  on  the  power 
of  daily  life,  we  must  build  a  new  world  through 
the  children,  so  slowly  that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  say  to  yourself,  'Now  it  is  here!'" 


First  on  the  Honor  Roll 

Lieutenant  Edward  Michael  McKey,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  killed 
June  16,  1918,  while  on  duty  at  San  Bernardi,  Piave 

By  William  R.  Hereford 


T  lEUTENANT  McKEY  was  a  dislinguisked  artist  and  a  brave  man.  He  was  an  ardent  worker  for  the 
X-rf  Red  Cross  among  the  Italians  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  He  lived  long  in  France  and  Italy  and  was 
known  as  a  portrait  painter  in  both  countries.  Lieutenant  McKey  and  his  two  sisters,  all  artists,  were  living 
in  Paris  when  the  Great  War  broke  out.  He  helped  organize  the  first  American  Ambulance  Corps  in  Augtist, 
1914. 

Miss  McKey  writes,  in  response  to  a  question  from  the  editor:  "  fVhen  my  brother  reached  the  hospital 
on  August  2glh,  of  the  many  men  registered  for  service  only  ten  appeared.  Of  these  only  one  was  a  mechanic 
or  knew  anything  about  cars.  They  were  artists,  musicians,  writers,  and  students  of  the  Beaux  Arts. 
There  was  no  trace  of  an  ambulance,  but  in  the  court  were  ten  Ford  chassis  received  the  day  before,  Ameri- 
can initiative  suggested  that  they  -use  the  packing  cases  that  the  cars  were  in  to  build  the  ambulance  tops. 
So  those  ten  boys  took  those  cases,  and  with  their  own  hands  built  an  ambulance  a  day  for  ten  days.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  those  first  ambulances  were  so  well  planned  that  they  were  later  adopted  as  the  model  for 
the  British  and  French  army  ambulances  and,  zvith  improvements,  are  running  on  most  of  the  battle  fronts 
of  Europe.  On  the  tenth  day  they  started  for  the  Marne,  and  were  the  first  convoy  on  the  field.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  the  horrors  of  the  Marne  could  not  be  told.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  were  still  getting  men  tcho 
had  lain  on  stretchers  eight  days." 

In  igiy.  Lieutenant  McKey  went  into  active  service  on  the  Italian  front,  designed  and  built  the  first 
rolling  kitchens,  and  took  them  to  the  Asiago  Plateau.  For  some  time  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  Amer- 
ica  on  a  long  front.    From  two  kitchens  he  served  hot  meals  to  4,^00  men  a  day. 


IN  A  war-time  cemetery  just  behind  the  Piave 
line,  where  in  long  rows  lie  brave  and  hon- 
ored Italians  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  our  common  cause,  the  third  grave  in 
the  second  row  to  the  right,  as  one  enters  the 
inner  gate,  is  marked  by  an  American  flag.  It 
is  the  resting  place  of  Lieutenant  Edward  Michael 
McKey,  the  first  American  Red  Cross  officer  to 
fall  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  He  is  there  among  the 
soldiers  he  served,  among  his  friends  whose  fate 
he  has  shared. 


Lieutenant  McKey  was  killed  on  June  16. 
1918,  during  the  series  of  battles  which  turned 
the  Austrian  offensive  into  a  brilliant  Italian 
victory.  At  the  time  he  was  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Rolling  Canteen  No.  1.  It  served 
the  men  as  they  came  from  the  trenches.  The 
Italian  army  had  forced  back  the  invaders,  and 
McKey  had  gone  forward  a  little  with  two  Italian 
officers  to  select,  with  their  advice,  a  more  ad- 
vanced post  for  his  canteen,  when  a  shell  of  large 
calibre  fell,  killing  him  instantly,  but  injuriI^i 


First  on  the  Roll  oj  Honor 


neither  of  the  Italian  officers  who  stood  near  him. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  battle  he  was  tenderly  cared 
for,  for  he  had  made  himself  beloved  to  his 
Italian  associates.  It  was  they  who  telegraphed 
the  news  to  the  Red  Cross  field  headquarters,  and 
the  next  day  the  fallen  officer  was  placed  in  the 
little  cemetery  near  where  he  had  died. 

McKey  went  to  Italy  with  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Red  Cross  last  December.  He 
had  seen  service  with  the  American  Field  Ambu- 
lance in  France  and  had  won  VncCroix  de Guerre 
for  meritorious  conduct  under  fire.  When  the 
rolling  canteen  service  was  established  in  Italy 
by  the  Red  Cross,  the  first  command  fell  quite 
naturally  to  McKey;  and  for  a  while  he  was  lo- 
cated in  the  mountains,  almost  buried  in  snow, 
but  writing  to  headquarters  happy,  enthusiastic 
letters  about  the  service  he  was  able  to  render 
the  men  who  were  fighting  so  bravely  for  Italy. 

His  next  station  was  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
highest  strategic  importance.  It  was  a  narrow, 
shut-in  canon  difficult  of  access,  but  McKey 
found  a  place  for  his  canteen  on  the  side  of  the 


cut-in  road  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy's  gun 
which,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  domi- 
nated the  pass.  The  post  was  a  perilous  one. 
for  shells  fell  daily  there;  at  times  the  Austrians 
tried  to  break  through,  but  they  were  always  re- 
pulsed. 

Here  Lieutenant  McKey  rendered  such  gallant 
service  that  the  colonel  in  command  sent  a 
special  telegram  to  headquarters  in  Rome,  asking 
that  he  should  remain  where  he  was  and  not  be 
sent  to  any  other  station. 

When  late  spring  caused  even  greater  activity, 
the  position  of  McKey's  kitchen  grew  untenable 
and.  at  the  order  of  the  Italian  commanding 
officer,  it  was  moved  a  little  farther  down  into  the 
valley.  The  change  came  just  in  time,  for  the 
following  day  a  shell  fell  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Red  Cross  kitchen  had  been  located. 

Hard  work  had  told  on  McKey's  physique  but 
not  on  his  spirits.  He  became  ill  and  was  sent  to 
a  hospital,  but  refused  to  report  the  fact  to  Rome 
until  his  absence  from  his  work  'made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.     Later  he  was  taken  to  Rome 


An  Amrrican  Retl  Cron  rolling  canteen  in  Milan.  It  teds  from  this  kind 
of  a  movable  kitchen  thai  Lieiiteiiaiil  McKey  (standing  al  extreme  right)  Jed 
thousands  oj  Italian  ioUien  during  the  /tuslrian  offensive  of  last  June 
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for  convalescence  and  when  he  grew  stronger  probably    be  severest.     It   was  at   this    point, 

again  he  asked,  realizing  the  approach  of  the  long-  which  he  had  chosen,  that  he  was  serving  when  he 

heralded  offensive,  that  he  be  allowed  the  honor  met  his  death.    The  risk  that  he  ran  is  shown  by 

of  commanding  a  kitchen  at  a  point  selected  by  the  fact  that  the  day  after  he  was  killed  a  shell 

himself  where  he  thought   the  fighting  would  entirely  demolished  his  kitchen. 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  that  this  single 'American  Red 
Cross  officer  was  able  to  do.  Stationed  as  he 
was  with  the  Italian  troops  long  before  the  ar- 
rival in  Italy  of  American  soldiers,  McKey  rep- 
resented the  American  army  to  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  Italian  fighting  men.  He  loved 
Italy,  and  knew  it  well.  He  loved  its  scenery 
as  an  artist,  in  which  career  in  civil  life  he  had 
gained  a  deserved  reputation,  and  had  a  deep 
admiration  for  the  people. 

Lieutenant  Mc Key's  quiet  goodfellowship, 
his  unfailing  spirits,  and  his  splendid  courage 
made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  the  men  of 


all  the  regiments  with  whom  his  woric  broogbt 
him  in  contact. 

To  McKey's  shack  there  went,  in  wjnto'  and 
summer,  an  average  of  more  than  a  thousand  men 
a  day,  and  he  was  always  there,  with  a  cheer^ 
ful  word  to  greet  them  and  with  a  message  of 
encouragement  as  they  left  for  the  trenches.  He 
knew,  as  well  as  any  one  could  know,  the  risks  that 
he  ran;  but  he  measured,  with  the  carefulness  of  a 
thoughtful,  mature  officer  who  was  used  to  war, 
the  value  of  the  work  that  he  was  doing,  and  he 
stood  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  together  with 
the  men  he  served,  for  the  common  cause  to  which 
they  were  pledged. 


Where  Are  Thj  Wounds? 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 


So  MANY  graves  on  Europe's  battle  front; 
So  many  heroes  who  have  borne  the  brunt. 
Suffered,  and  died  in  mortal,  bitter  pain. 

Their  lives  our  peace  to  gain 

Where  are  thy  wounds? 

With  no  complaining  voice, 
Valiant,  they  made  their  choice. 
All  that  they  had  they  gave 

Peoples  unborn  to  save 

Where  are  tby  wounds? 

When  the  Great  Day  shall  dawn: 
When  Victory  greets  the  morn. 
Pause  lest  grave  spirits  rise. 
Viewing  their  sacrifice. 
Asking  with  scornful  eyes, 

"  Where  are  tby  wounds?" 


With  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy 


One  of  tbe  aims  oj  the  Red  Cross  is  to  enable  the  poor  and  needy  io  ham  a  hade  by  which 
thty  will  gain  their  own  litelibood.  It  maintains  several  schools  where  children  are  lutght 
a  useful  trade — carpentry  in  this  picture — atid  thus  become  self-supporiing  in  a  short  timt 
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A  map  showing  poinit  of  Amtricatt  Red  Cross  work  in  Italy.  Some  idea  of  its  tremendous 
sweep,  which  extends  jrom  the  front  line  in  the  north  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
country,  is  here  indicated.  The  Red  Cross  will  spend  $ao,ooo,ooo  in  Italy  during  the 
coming  year,  and  this  map  shows  bow  comfdelely  and  Ibanutbty  tbt  work  will  bt  done 
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The  Color- Sergeant 

By  Frazier  Hunt 

Illustrated  by  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS 


IT  WAS  toward  the  end  of  the  long,  hot,  dusty 
hike  and  the  Negro  doughboys  were  tired 
and  foot-weary.  Since  half  past  seven  o'clock 
that  morning  they  had  been  marching  along 
hard,  white  stone  roads,  their  feet  kicking  up 
dust  clouds  as  thick  and  white  as  fog. 

Ahead,  and  in  the  valley  slightly  below  them, 
they  could  see  the  tall  church  spire  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  little  citv  that  marked  the  end  of  their 
day's  march.  They  would  be  billeted  there  for 
the  night  and  then,  early  in  the  morning,  they 
would  conti^iue  marching  toward  the  front. 

"  Jes'  guess  iM  give  these  heah  folks  a  look  at  'a 
Stars  an'  Stripes,"  Color-Sergeant  J.  Henry  Daw- 
son announced,  mostly  to  himself.  "  I  reckon  as 
how  maybe  these  Frenchies  ain't  nevah  seen  dis 
heah  flag  o'  mine." 

So  J.  Henry,  without  losing  step,  slipped  off 
the  waterproof  cover  from  the  standard  and 
shook  out  the  flag  before  the  slight  breeze.  Then 
he  raised  the  butt  of  the  staff  and  sank  it  in  the 
leather  socket  of  his  belt. 


Behind  in  the  straggling  line  some  rich  voice 
swung  into  "Roll,  Jordan,  Roll."  In  half  a 
minute  the  song  had  gone  up  and  down  the  tired 
column,  swaying  and  swinging  like  a  great,  magic 
echo  with  the  marching  men.  It  is  the  wonder 
song  for  black  soldiers — deep,  colorful,  religious, 
simple.  I  remembered,  as  if  it  had  been  but 
yesterday,  another  regiment  of  colored  troopers 
singing  it  at  dusk  as  they  marched  by;  and  it  had 
thrilled  me  as  some  great  mystic,  beautiful  thing 
that  was  half  of  God  and  half  of  man.  That  had 
been  six  months  earlier,  in  safe  America:  this  was 
in  France,  and  every  roll  of  the  song  carried  these 
men  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  unknown  dangers 
of  war  and  battle. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  singing  and  then,  from 
away  overhead,  came  the  distant  hum  of  an 
airplane.  For  the  minute  it  broke  the  spell  of 
the  music,  and  the  colored  troopers  slowed  their 
pace  while  their  eyes  tried  to  pick  out  the  tiny 
moving  speck  in  the  sky. 

Like  some  swift  bird  it  pointed  toward  the 
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column.  A  white  officer  took  out  his  glasses  and 
focused  them  on  the  plane:  the  uneven  hum-m-m 
— bum-m-m — hiim-tn-m-m  of  the  motor  had 
warned  him  that  it  miRht  be  a  Boche  machine. 
For  a  half  minute  he  followed  it;  then  he  saw  the 
German  military  cross  painted  on  its  tail.  And 
now  it  seemed  certain  that  it  would  sweep  over 
the  marching  men. 

For  months  the  army  had  been  full  of  strange 
yarns  of  battle  planes  that  had  sailed  low  over 
troops  and  mowed  them  down  with  close-range 
machine-gun  fire.  The  ofllcer,  watching  the  ma- 
chine, thought  of  these  stories.  I  lis  column,  chok- 
ing the  narrow  road,  would  make  an  easy  target. 

"Every  man  fall  out.  scatter  and  seek  any 
cover!"  he  ordered. 

Like  frightened  rabbits  the  colored  soldiers 
obeyed,  scurrying  from  the  road  to  a  waving 
wheat  field,  their  olive  drab  uniforms  merging 
in  color  with  the  ripened  grain.  In  a  half  minute 
the  road  was  empty  except  for  a  single  srildier. 
He  was  carrying  an  unfurled  American  llag  and 
he  was  stalking  straight  ahead. 

"Drop  that  flag  and  get  under  cover!"  the 
officer  shouted. 


But  J.  Henry  kept  on.  "I  ain't  goin'  a  run 
away  with  this  heah  flag  of  mine  from  no  Ger- 
mans. Cap'n,"  he  said,  half  to  himself.  "I 
wanta  show  'em  birds  what  a  real  (lag  am. 
Look  a',  vou  baby  killers!  Look  a'  these  heah 
Stars  and  Stripes!" 

For  a  second  it  seemed  that  the  heavy  plane, 
now  less  than  a  thousand  feet  directly  above  the 
road,  poised  as  if  to  dart  down.  Then,  appar- 
ently changing  its  mind,  it  turned  and  flew  swiftly 
away  toward  home. 

Two  minutes  later  the  men  were  called  back 
to  their  marching.  They  were  silent  and  awed: 
here  was  a  new  miracle  they  had  just  witnessed 
that  they  could  add  to  their  faith  in  their  flag. 
And  it  was  something  definite  and  tangible  that 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 

Far  ahead,  J.  Henry  was  still  commenting  to 
himself  on  his  beloved  standard.  He,  most  of  all, 
knew  its  magic  power. 

For  a  half  mile  the  tired  column  trudged  si- 
lently, steadfastly  on.  Then  some  mellow  bari- 
tone swung  again  into  the  familiar.  "  Roll,  Jordan, 
Roll,"  and  soon  two  hundred  weary,  footsore 
troopers  were  singing  it. 
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A  Typical  Red  Cross  Report 

By  Major  Robert  Davis 


THE  intensity  of  the  German  offensive,  in 
March,  1918,  broke  on  a  front  of  34  miles. 
Bisecting  this  front  and  just  to  the  south 
of  it  lies  Compi&gne. 

Compifegne  was  the  gate  through  which  the 
torrents  of  men  poured  forward  and  back.  Com- 
piigne  was  the  point  at  which  many  groups  of 
American  and  English,  who  had  admirably  oc- 
cupied the  devastated  provinces,  gathered  for 
temporary  shelter.  Compi^gne  was  the  logical 
spot  for  the  general  relief  headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

When  the  Red  Cross,  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  Military  Affairs  Department 
and  the  Inspector  General,  commenced  its  work, 
Compifigne  was  a  dead  town,  A  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  a  day  passed  through  its  streets,  but 
none  rested  there.  The  town  life  had  closed. 
There  were  no  hotels  or  stores,  no  banks,  post 
ofTice,  police,  or  hospitals.  The  town  had  been 
officially  evacuated.  There  was  no  place  to  sleep, 
no  place  to  buy  or  beg  food.  The  city  was  shelled 
often  and  bombed  each  night. 

The  Red  Cross  took  over  the  leading  hotel, 
hung  out  the  American  flag  and  the  Red  Cross 
flag,  opened  the  doors  and  left  them  o[>en  day 
and  night  for  two  weeks.  The  never-shut  door 
was  a  symbol.  The  number  of  "lost  men"  who 
drifted  past  was  astonishing — men  who  had  be- 
come separated  from  their  units  in  a  charge. 


or  who  had  lost  their  way  in  a  cross-country 
retreat,  whose  horses  had  been  shot  under  them 
and  who  could  not  keep  up  with  their  mounted 
comrades;  men  who  were  wandering  around, 
hungry,  cold,  wet,  cheerfully  following  rumors  as 
to  where  friends  might  be;  men  who  had  lost 
their  packs,  and  who  had  nut  slept  under  shelter  for 
ten  days  nor  tasted  warm  food  for  eight.  The 
Red  Cross  hotel  was  the  one  living,  human  spot 
in  the  city,  and  the  floors  of  the  dining  room, 
halls,  and  bedrooms  were  covered  with  blankets. 
British,  American,  and  French  slept  side  by  side. 

The  Red  Cross  set  up  an  ideal  for  itself:  That 
every  hungry  man  should  get  hot  food.  Mar- 
mites  of  stew  were  kept  on  the  stove.  There  was 
plenty  of  army  bread  and  cafe  an  latl.  The 
authorities  opened  the  village  stores  and  requisi- 
tioned the  perishable  supplies  for  the  cuisine. 
For  one  lunch  sixty  full-sized  frying  pans  of 
omelette  were  served.  No  money  changed  hands, 
only  the  polite  formula:  "This  is  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  American  Red  Cross,"  and  the 
almost  inevitable  retort:  "I've  been  in  the  war 
three  years  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this."  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
men  were  fed.  as  no  one  took  time  to  count,  and 
each  waited  on  himself  and  washed  his  own  plate, 
but  it  is  believed  that  as  many  as  800  were  in 
and  out  of  the  hotel  some  days. 

The  street  kitchen,  set  where  the  trains  stopped 
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and  where  the  main  thoroughfares  for  the  front 
leave  the  square,  made  a  record,  seldom  if  ever 
equalled,  during  the  last  seven  days  of  March. 
By  actual  couni,  for  a  day  that  was  not  more 
busy  than  the  rest,  14,000  drinks  of  coffee  and 
"pairs"  of  cigarettes  were  served.  It  is  a  fair 
estimate  ihat  the  Red  Cross  gave  a  hot  drink  and 
a  smoke,  a  meal  or  a  lodging,  to  90,000  men 
during  the  last  week  in  March,  in  the  one  town 
of  Compi^gne. 

An  English  general  sat  silent  in  his  automobile 
for  some  minutes,  watched  the  lines  at  the 
kitchens,  and  then  exclaimed;  "Wonderful  effect, 
a  little  thing  like  that !  The  men  come  in  droopy, 
and  they  gooff  with  their  tails  in  the  air!" 

But  the  little  kitchen  was  not  concerned  only 
with  the  military.  It  stood  alongside  the  plat- 
forms where  the  trains  of  refugees  were  loaded, 
compartments  packed  with  a  melange  of  poultry. 
feather  beds  and  patient  dogs,  children  and  grand- 
parents. The  Red  Cross  nurses  and  their  half- 
dozen  aides  hardly  had  time  to  breathe,  the 
friendly  commissions  were  infinite.  There  were 
lost  children  to  find  and  sick  ones  to  dose,  gaping 
boxes  to  re-pack,  cripples  to  carry,  and  dazed 
old  people — torn  between  fear  of  the  Hun  and  sor- 
row in  leaving  their  homes — to  comfort.  The 
pitiful  and  the  comic  made  a  giddy  panorama. 
Of  the  memories,  none  will  be  more  joyful  than 
the  scene  of  a  moving  train,  a  weeping,  plump 
.lady  pulling  the  front  end  of  a  goat  through  the 
door,  and  a  plump  Red  Cross  person,  trotting 
alongside,  pushing  on  the  rear  end  of  the  goat. 

The  personnel  installed  in  the  Red  Cross  Hotel 
was  unique.  It  consisted  of  several  executives 
and  handy  men,  a  store-keeper,  two  doctors  and 
thirty  nurses,  four  men  and  ten  women  canteen 
workers,  sixteen  men  and  four  women  chauffeurs. 
Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Free  Thinkers,  English, 
French,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans,  thrown 
together  by  the  emergency,  settled  into  a 
working  organization  with  amazing  speed.  All 
lived  together  like  a  family,  each  doing  what 
was  asked  of  him  without  question.  There 
was  the  spirit  of  a  good-humored,  affectionate 
family.  Probably  such  a  group  has  not  been  in 
actual  working  contact  since  the  war  began. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross,  were  a  unit 
of  English  Friends'  War  Victims  Relief  Com- 
mittee, a  unit  of  the  Distribution  Service  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Daly  Unit  of  Nurses,  and  the 
Women's  Emergency  Canteen  Unit.  Represent- 
atives of  at  least  three  of  the  Entente  Powers 
lived,  worked,  and  thought  in  an  actual  com- 
munity of  action.  Incidentally,  they  learned  to 
res[)ect  and  Hke  one  another  immensely. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  formulating  plans. 
The  needs  were  distinct  and  clamoring  to  be  met. 


Food  and  shelter  were  required.  In  addition 
to  those  fed  at  the  Red  Cross  Hotel  and  at  the 
street  kitchen,  a  store  was  opened  in  the  garage  of 
the  hotel.  A  can  of  milk,  a  tin  of  beef,  a  chunk 
of  bread  and  cheese  were  given  to  all  civilians  who 
asked  it.  Also  there  was  sweet  chocolate  for 
the  little  ones  who  peeped  from  behind  their 
mothers'  skirts.  It  was  possible  to  meet  the 
requests  of  the  sous-prefets  of  the  neighborhood 
for  food  for  their  charges.  For  instance,  the 
military  head  of  a  village  telephoned  that  860 
women  and  children  had  come  by  train  to  his 
town  and  he  had  nothing  for  them  to  eat.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  hear  his  surprise  when  a  truck- 
load  of  food  stuffs,  that  could  be  eaten  without 
cooking,  arrived  within  two  hours  after  the  mes- 
sage was  received  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Another  useful  line  of  work  was  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  infirm  and  the  sick,  together  with 
their  most  precious  belongings,  from  the  path  of 
the  advancing  Germans.  The  truck  drivers 
worked  without  regard  to  hours  or  fatigue.  They 
crossed  bridges  while  aerial  torpedoes  were  fall- 
ing in  the  water  beside  them.  So  far  as  is  known, 
no  request  of  the  French  authorities  for  transpor- 
tation  for  removing  civilians  was  unanswered. 

But,  of  course,  the  chief  work  in  the  Great 
Retreat  was  medical.  And  the  importance  o 
medical  facilities,  just  at  that  juncture  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  can  only  be  sensed  when  one  remembers 
that  all  the  regular  hospitals  of  the  region  had 
moved  back.  No  one  knew  just  where  the  hos- 
pitals were,  except  that  they  were  distant.  No 
one  knew  what  to  do  with  the  wounded  who  lay 
or  sat  by  the  roadsides,  or  who  walked  painfully 
south.  Even  if  one  had  a  conveyance,  he  did 
not'  know  where  to  carry  them.  Confused 
ambulance  drivers  continued  to  bring  bUssis 
to  empty  buildings,  which  the  medical  people 
had  evacuated  the  day  before. 

The  little  Red  Cross  infirmary  in  the  Compi^gne 
railroad  station  dressed  the  wounds  of  as  many 
as  sixty  soldiers  in  a  day,  in  addition  to  its  civilian 
clients.  A  poste  de  secoars  of  twenty-five  beds 
was  set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  palace  where 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  once  entertained. 
There  was  a  third  dressing  station  in  the  Red 
Cross  Hotel.  Some  of  the  men  had  been  wound- 
ed forty-eight  hours  before  receiving  medical 
attention.  No  operations  were  performed  at  these 
dressing  stations,  but  cuts  were  cleansed  and 
men  were  given  nourishment  and  a  place  to 
rest.  Later  they  were  carried  to  the  nearest 
hospital  that  would  receive  their  type  of  case.  In 
all  the  medical  work  the  devotion  of  the  Daly 
Unit  of  Nurses,  a  Red  Cross  unit  that  has  been 
serving  with  the  French,  cannot  be  over  praised. 

When  a  complete  story  of  the  prolong  bauJa 
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shall  be  written,  there  will  be  few  incidents  which 
mil  stir  Americans  with  a  more  justified  satisfac- 
tion than  the  conduct  of  two  American  doctors  at 
Annel,  an  outpost  of  Compiegne,  on  the  night  of 
March  25th.  The  patients  of  their  hospital, 
under  orders  from  the  French  Service  de  Sattle.  had 
been  loaded  into  canal  boats  and  pulled  away 
the  preceding  night.  The  French  surgeons  and 
all  the  nurses  were  gone.  The  Germans  were 
within  half  a  dozen  kilometers  and  advancing 
with  apparently  irresistible  momentum.  Every- 
one felt  that  capture  was  a  matter  of  hours. 
Heavy  artillery,  set  in  the  hospital  grounds,  made 
a  terrific  din.  But  the  American  ambulance 
sections,  long  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their 
wounded  to  Annel  Chateau,  kept  on  coming. 
They  did  not  know  where  else  to  go.  Two  Red 
Cross  doctors.  Major  Tarnow.sy  and  Major  More- 
head,  quietly  said  that  as  long  as  American  boys 
brought  them  blessh,  they  would  find  American 
doctors  to  operate  on  them.  In  the  deserted 
chateau  the  doctors  stayed  on  and  kept  on  oper- 
ating. In  the  nick  of  time  five  Red  Cross  trucks 
with  supplies  arrived.  From  Compiegne  vol- 
unteered two  canteen  women.    That  made  the 
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hospital  personnel — the  two  surgeons,  the  two 
women  and  the  ten  drivers. 

Get  the  picture  of  that  night  at  Annel.  It 
represents  America  at  its  best.  It  contains  the 
very  essence  of  what  Red  Cross  spirit  can  be — 
devotion,  resourcefulness,  persistence,  and  a 
passion  to  aid  suffering  that  outranks  other  emo- 
tions. Outside — the  moonlight,  the  hum  of 
planes,  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  the  belching  of 
sound  from  unsuspected  places,  the  steady  low 
detonation  of  the  battle  six  kilometers  away. 
1  nside — the  two  doctors,  not  looking  up  from  their 
delicate  task,  the  canteen  women  handing  them 
instruments  and  dressings,  the  Red  Cross 
truck  drivers  holding  candles  and  bringing  in 
and  carrying  out  the  wounded,  and  then  playing 
hospital  angels,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  the 
fellows  lying  in  the  wards.  A  day  and  a  night 
and  a  second  day  the  two  doctors  operated.  The 
crisis  passed.  The  regular  attendants  returned 
and  routine  was  resumed.  The  doctors  are  attend- 
ing to  their  duties  as  this  is  written;  they  have 
made  no  reference  to  the  events.  But  it  is 
things  like  that  that  make  us  Americans  catch 
our  breath  and  stand  straighter. 


Let  Your  Letters  Smile 

By  Madeleine  A.  Pozvell,  R.  N. 
This  is  from  a  vurse  who  knows  v:hal  she  is  talking  about.    Read  her  stories  of  good  and  bad  letters. 


EVERY  American  fighting  man  has  the 
welfare  of  those  he  left  behind  him  at 
heart  and,  if  they  are  content,  he  can 
do  his  bit  with  a  vigor  that  knows  no  bounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  unhappy  he  will 
respond  accordingly. 

The  letter  from  home  is  read  and  re-read  again 
and  again.  It  is  treasured  like  a  rare  gem. 
Every  sentence  is  weighed  and  considered,  and 
every  word  takes  on  a  special  significance.  The 
first  question  asked  in  the  morning  is  always  the 
same:    Will  a  ship  arrive  with  letters  fn>m  home? 

I  wish  every  mother  could  see  for  herself  the 
effect  of  her  letters  upon  her  son.  Those  who 
have  made  a  sacrifice  to  send  a  cheerful  letter,  even 
though  things  are  not  quite  right  at  home,  would 
surely  rejoice,  while  it  would  break  the 
hearts  of  those  other  mothers  who  complain  and 
create  sadness  and  discontent. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  time  when  letters  are  dis- 
tributed. Your  son  nervously  grabs  for  his,  tears 
it  open,  and  reads  something  like  this: 

1  hope  these  few  lines  reach  you  safely  as  so  much 
"-'il  seems  to  get  lost.    One  of  us  tries  to  write  you 


ever)'  week,  but  scunolimcs  that  is  impossible  because 
o(  ihe  housework.  We  dismissed  Mollie.  A  ser\'ant 
costs  too  much  these  days  and  now  that  your  financial 
assistance  is  gone,  we  must  retrench. 

Pa  talks  of  you  morning  and  night.  We  sure  do 
miss  you  and  I  hope  this  dreadful  war  will  be  over 

Despite  this  frightful  slaughter  I  am  hoping  against 
hope  that  you  will  come  through  without  a  scratch. 
Don't  take  unnecessary  risks  and  write  often. 

The  boy  who  receives  such  a  letter  is  des- 
perate. There  he  is.  sick  perhaps,  denied  even 
the  opportunity  of  fighting  to  forget  himself.  He 
must  wait  for  days  and  days,  thinking  and  think- 
ing and  worrying.  His  loved  ones  at  home  need 
his  help,  and  he  cannot  give  it.  A  small  mis- 
giving becomes  magnified  into  a  terror  of  fear. 

Now  what  really  is  happening  in  that  home  to 
make  the  mother  write  such  a  selfish  letter? 
Naturally  "Pa"  misses  his  boy  and  talks  about 
him.  Mother  may  not  be  having  as  many  new 
dresses  as  formeriy,  and  she  may  be  compelled  to 
do  the  housework  since  her  son's  financial  aid  is 
gone.  Yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  do  her 
any  harm,  while  the  habit  of  thrift  and  the  ex- 
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ercise  from  the  housework  will  benefit  both  her 
pocketbook  and  her  health.  It  is  a  fact  that 
mail  was  much  delayed  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  but  the  trouble  has  been  for  the  most  part 
straightened  out. 

That  particular  mother  would,  no  doubt,  be 
astonished  if  any  one  were  to  accuse  her  of  being 
unpatriotic.  Her  words  are  not  such  as  directly 
to  give  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy";  never- 
theless, the  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  depressing 
and  reveals  an  unsympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  Allied  cause.  Indirectly  she  has  helped  the 
enemy. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  type,  only  worse, 
written  by  a  soldier's  sister.  The  recipient  told 
me  to  burn  it  when  I  got  through. 

Why  don't  you  write  to  us  every  week?  I  think  it  is 
very  selfish  of  you  now  you  are  away  to  forget  to  send 
us  letters,  it  docs  not  take  a  minute  to  write  a  few 
lines. 

Mother  is  not  feeling  well;  the  heat  is  affecting  her  a 
great  deal  lately.  The  maid  has  left  us,  gone  to  work  in 
a  munition  factory  where  she  gets  better  wages.  She 
asked  us  for  a  raise  but  we  could  not  afford  to  give  it 
to  her.  So  now  I  have  to  stay  home  from  the  office 
to  do  the  housework.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  family  if  things  continue  to  go  the  way 
they  are.  Father  is  getting  too  old  almost  to  do  any- 
thing useful,  and  then  the  draft  had  to  take  you. 

Why  don't  they  take  some  of  ihcsc  other  men  hang- 
ing around  town  and  leave  the  only  son  at  home? 

Your  farm  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  Three  days 
ago  one  farm  hand  enlisted  and  to-day  the  other  one 
went.  Who  is  going  to  look  after  the  crops?  I  have 
all  I  can  do  to  look  after  the  house  and  chickens.  For 
goodness  sake  come  home  or  I'll  get  sick.  I  know. 
Surely  if  you  explain  how  things  are  to  your  Captain 
hc'M  arrange  to  send  you  home.  You  are  more  needed 
here  than  you  are  there. 

Of  course.  I  could  manage  if  I  had  help,  but  do  not 
knowwhcre  to  look  for  thai. 

A  boy  with  pneumonia  in  our  hospital  was  very 
weak  when  a  letter  from  his  mother  arrived. 
I  had  the  pleasure— and  I  can  truthfully  say 
pleasure — of  reading  it  to  him.  The  letter 
should  have  been  exhibited  as  an  example  to  all 
mothers.  She  told  her  boy  that  he  was  always 
in  her  thoughts;  that  he  was  not  to  worry;  that  to 
do  his  share  for  his  country  was  a  glorious  op- 
portunity; and  that  she  knew  her  prayers  would 
bring  him  safely  back.  When  he  recovered  I 
learned  that  this  mother  was  having  a  very  hard 
time  of  it,  too.  The  soldier's  own  wife  and  father 
were  dead,  and  the  mother  was  taking  care  of 
their  humble  little  house  all  by  herself,  besides 
looking  after  his  two-year-old  child. 

When  the  soldiers  are  in  the  hospital,  they 
turn  to  the  nurses  as  they  would  to  their  mothers. 
A  young  man,  coming  out  of  ether,  talks  to  his 


mother,  calls  for  her,  and  the  nurse  must  then 
take  the  mother's  place.  He  tells  her  his  secrets. 
He  tells  her  how  matters  stand  at  home,  how  he 
feels  about  everything,  and  what  he  intends  to  do 
when  he  gets  back.  How  can  he  do  his  best 
work — how  can  he  gel  well — if  he  is  constantly 
thinking  that  the  rent  back  home  is  not  paid, 
that  food  is  scarce  or  wanting,  that  mother  or 
sister  is  sick? 

For  many  months  I  worked  in  an  operating 
room  with  a  soldier  who  did  excellent  work  as  a 
hospital  attendant.  He  was  quick,  alert,  always 
ready,  and  the  first  to  console  the  men  who  were 
sent  in.  He  was  a  tireless  wonder  and  became 
very  popular  with  the  nurses  and  physicians. 
One  day,  after  hearing  nothing  from  home  for 
weeks,  he  received  a  letter  saying  his  mother  was 
in  a  hospital  and  not  expected  to  recover.  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  nature  of  her  illness. 
Well,  that  letter  took  the  heart  right  out  of  that 
man.  He  became  uncommunicative,  depressed, 
and  couldn't  sleep.  There  he  was,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  not  knowing  what  ailed  his  mother, 
unable  to  see  her  before  she  died.  His  case  was 
pitiful.  It  soon  affected  us  all.  After  a  few- 
weeks  an  exception  was  made,  and  he  was  al-; 
lowed  to  send  a  cable  home  to  the  sister  who 
wrote  the  letter.  The  reply  said  that  his  mother 
was  out  of  the  hospital  again,  completely  recov- 
ered from  a  severe  burn  of  the  leg. 

We  all  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  the  sunny  smile 
returned  to  our  man.  But  what  right,  one  might 
ask,  had  his  sister  to  upset  so  many  people  be- 
cause of  her  exaggerations  and  thoughtlessness? 

Cheerfulness  breeds  cheerfulness,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  wife  will  show: 

Of  course  every  time  the  mailman  visits  our  street  we 
look  for  a  letter  from  you.  We  are  not  disappointed 
when  he  does  not  hand  us  one,  because  we  know  you 
have  many  more  important  things  to  do  than  write 
letters.  We  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  your  letters 
so  write  when  you  can,  it  will  make  us  so  happy  to 
hear  from  you  and  to  know  a  little  about  your  work. 

The  children  are  well  and  having  lots  of  good  times. 
They  are  husily  engaged  raising  money  for  the  French 
orphans  by  growing  flowers  in  the  garden,  which  they 
sell  to  the  neighbors  and  friends.  .\lso  raising  chick- 
ens, and  the  girls  are  doing  fancy  work  and  dressing 
dolls.     I  have  to  buy  the  eggs  the  chickens  lay. 

1  see  from  the  papers  that  the  Allies  are  doing  splen- 
did work,  which  is  very  encouraging,  and  we  pray  for 
greater  success  every  day.  I  am  doing  a  great  deal  of 
sewing  lately,  remodelling  dresses.  Not  that  I  can't 
afford  to  buy  new  ones,  but  this  is  wartime,  and  I 
prefer  to  save  and  buy  bonds  when  I  can.  and  so  feel  I 
am  doing  my  little  bit  to  help  this  big  cause.  Yester- 
day the  children  went  on  a  Sunday-school  picnic,  and 
they  took  some  snapshots  which  I  will  enclose  in  this 
letter  as  the  boys  have  already  developed  them. 
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No  more  news  except  to  say  we  are  all  well  and  think- 
ing of  you  all  the  time. 

When  you  write  to  your  hero,  write  with 
thoughtfulness  and  be  cheerful  above  all  else. 
Write  as  though  he  were  near  at  hand,  in  the  next 
town,  away  on  a  business  trip.  Tell  him  all  of 
the  latest  happenings;  how  the  house  and  gar- 
den look,  the  talk  of  the  neighbors,  and  who  has 
been  the  latest  one  to  enlist;  what  Mr.  Hoover  is 
doing;  what  the  President,  Secretary  Baker,  and 
Secretary  Daniels  have  to  say;  how  the  Liberty 
Loans  and  the  Red  Cross  Drives  made  out — all 
these  have  a  vital  interest  to  the  men  at  the  front, 
if  you  are  receiving  an  allotment,  tell  him  how 


happy  it  makes  you  and  what  you  do  with  it. 
But  never,  never  write  that  you  are  having  a  hard 
time.  If  you  should  be  having  a  hard  time,  apply 
to  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  there  for  that  purpose, 
to  help  you.  Remember  always  that  it  is  he  who 
is  having  the  hard  time — not  you. 

Our  men  in  France  do  not  write  depressing 
letters  home,  and  they  never  will  feel  depressed  if 
they  know  you  believe  in  them  and  are  content  to 
await  their  return.  The  American  armies  are 
destined  to  bring  a  sure  and  permanent  victory 
to  the  Allied  cause.  It's  a  terrific  undertaking, 
so  help  to  keep  the  men  fit. 

Women  of  America!  Let  this  be  our  sacrifice: 
Always  smile  for  our  boys. 


All  in  the  Day's  Work— in  the  War  Zone 

By  Daniel  T.  Pierce 


ONE  of  the  most  ditficult  things  in  the 
worid  is  to  tell  the  story  of  what  is 
being  done  by  Red  Cross  men  in  the 
war  zone.  They  have  little  time  for  writing 
reports  and  much  of  their  work  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  no  reports  are  ever  made  on  it.  Here  and 
there  is  found  a  man  who  keeps  a  diary.  One 
of  these  is  Henry  Copley  Greene,  and  from  his 
notes  have  been  taken  the  following  record  of 
demands  made  upon  the  Red  Cross  during  two 
days  of  July: 

An  American  doctor  in  a  French  hospital  want- 
ed at  once  six  boxes  of  Scrum  Antivibrioti  sep- 
tique  to  save  the  life  of  an  American  oflicer. 

The  Sous-Prefet  asked  for  200  scythes  for 
poilus  to  use  in  reaping  wheat  at  the  extreme 
front,  where  harvesting  machinery  could  not  be 
risked. 

An  American  soldier  wanted  a  check  cashed  on 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Sheridan,  111. 

Close  on  his  heels  was  a  Red  Cross  doctor 
asking  for  newspapers  for  American  wounded 
in  French  hospitals. 

About  that  time  an  American  soldier,  hard  up 
for  cash,  offered  a  Btwhe  pistol  that  he  had  cap- 
tured on  the  18th  of  July.  Seventy-five  francs 
was  the  value  placed  on  the  weapon.  The 
diary  does  not  state  whether  or  not  the  purchase 
was  made.  Probably  not.  in  view  of  the  Hberal 
supply  of  Boche  armament  now  obtainable ! 

Then  arrived  a  wounded  American  just  able 
to  be  about,  asking  if  he  could  have  some  cigar- 
ettes for  the  French  soldiers  at  his  hospital. 
"  They  are  so  kind  to  us,"  he  explained  to  Mr. 
Greene. 

Soon  after  this  is  the  entry  of  a  note  from  a 


Midedn  chef  of  a  French  military  hospital. 
"Can  you  get  two  American  Army  chaplains, 
one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  for  the  funeral 
services  at  the  graves  of  fifteen  of  yoOr  soldiers 
who  have  died  here  ?  " 

A  note  from  an  American  Army  captain,  in 
bed  with  a  broken  thigh,  reads, "  Can  you  get  me 
an  army  pay  voucher?  I  am  worried  about  my 
life  insurance  and  want  to  pay  it  up." 

On  the  heels  of  this  were  two  visitors:  An  Ameri- 
can marine  wanting  to  know  if  he  could  use  the 
typewriter  for  five  minutes;  and  a  Scottish 
woman  ambulance  driver  asking  for  cigarettes 
for  her  hospital  and  using  the  effective  plea. 
"  Your  men  do  so  love  American  cigarettes." 

Another  note  transcribed  in  the  diary,  this 
time  from  the  Prefet:  "5,000  kilos  of  sugar  is 
needed  for  10,000  people,  many  of  whom  have  had 
no  sugar  for  three  months.  Can  the  American 
Red  Cross  sell  it  to  us?    We  cannot  furnish  it." 

"Anything  else  that  you  have  forgotten, 
Greene? "  was  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "nothing  that  I  can  think 
of  just  now,  except  that  Tuesday  night  I  had  to 
make  a  trip  of  about  thirty-one  miles  in  the  rain 
to  get  a  chaplain  from  the  regiment  to  which  one 
of  our  patients  in  the  hospital  here  belongs.  He 
was  dying  and  wanted  some  boys  from  his  own 
regiment  and  the  chaplain  that  he  knew.  I 
brought  the  chaplain  back,  together  with  six 
of  the  men.  who  the  next  day  fired  a  salute  over 
the  poor  chap's  grave." 

You  can  tell  from  this  communication  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  the  story  of  the  day-by- 
day  activities  of  a  Red  Cross  man  in  the  war 
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fT^HE  Army  does  vfuch  toward  re-making  the  characters  of  men.  There  are  all  kinds  of  men  in  it, 
■M-  including  weak,  undisciplined,  uneducated  youths  with  violent  tempers.  Some  gel  what  they  need 
from  army  discipline.  They  are  re-educated  by  the  very  life  they  follow.  Others  are  not  so  easily  changed; 
they  break  rules  by  doing  forbidden  things,  often  not  knowing  how  or  why  the  impulse  drives  them.  Then 
the  course  of  official  action  is  prescribed;  court-martial  follows.  A  tired  or  undisciplined  hoy  falls  asleep 
on  post — sentence:  "  Three  years  in  Fort  Leavenworth." 

Under  the  old  practice  he  iras  put  with  criminals;  bill,  thanks  to  the  vision  of  some  one,  to-day  he  ii 
given  a  chance.  He  is  sent  to  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  hospitals 
we  reconstruct  those  mutilated  in  battle;  at  Fort  Leavenworth  we  are  reconstructing  those  who  have  been 
wounded  in  spirit,  or  mutilated  by  life.  Considering  the  size  of  our  army,  the  number  of  men  there  is  sur- 
prisingly small:  and  most  of  them  are  saved  for  the  army,  for  the  country,  and  for  themselves. 

It  is  a  noble  work  that  is  being  done  at  this  hospital  for  souls.  For  many  a  man  it  offers  a  first  chance 
to  be  healed  of  some  moral  ailment.  It  might  well  carry  the  Red  Cross  flag,  so  appropriate  is  that  symbol 
to  the  spirit  and  the  unselfish  skill  that  are  exhibited  at  Fort  Leavenworth. — The  Editors. 


THE  man  who  falls,  and  who  makes  good 
again,  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  subjects 
of  human  and  dramatic  interest.  The 
history  of  the  battalion  of  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  is  the  story  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men  who  have  fallen  but  who  have  since  made 
good. 
Every  man  who  enters  the  battalion  does  so 


as  a  prisoner.  Every  member  of  it  has  been 
court-martialed,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  months  or  years.  But  such  splendid 
material  is  found  in  them,  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  so  capable,  that  the  army  officers 
at  the  barracks  have  been  able  to  create  and  main- 
tain one  of  the  crack  drill  battalions  of  the 
United  States. 
Through  the  crucible  of  this  battalion,  in  th* 
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past  four  years,  a  thousand  men  and  more  have 
passed  from  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  to  rein- 
statement as  stildiers  in  good  standing  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Of  this  number  nearly  two 
hundred  have  proved  so  efficient  and  reliable 
that  they  have  been  made  officers. 

Formerly,  an  army  man  who  was  convicted 
of  a  crime  was  put  in  a  federal  prison  with  civilians 
and  dishonorably  debarred  from  further  military 
service.  It  was  a  step  forward  for  him  when 
Fort  Leavenworth  was  created  a  strictly  military 
prison.  But  even  then,  no  matter  what  the 
offence,  which  was  often  quite  free  from  criminal 
impulse-  ■  such  as  sleeping  on  post— and  no  matter 
what  possii  iiilie-  he  had  in  him,  he  never  got 
another  chance  as  a  soldier. 

Our  War  Department  soon  realized,  however, 
that  even  though  all  military  offences  are  serious 
in  the  lifiht  of  arm\'  necessity,  all  mililar\'  offend- 
ers are  not  necessarily  criminals  in  the  civilian 
understanding  of  the  word.  .Many.  Indeed, 
would  make  good  if  ihey  could  jict  another 
chance. 

Accordingly,  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth was  converted  into  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  and  a  system  adopted  for 
reclaiming  military  ofTenders.  Supplem  tary 
to  the  sch(Kil  and  workshi>ps  at  the  barracks,  a 
battalion  was  organized  for  giving  military  train- 
ing to  those  men  whose  offences  were  strictly 
military  in  character;  and  through  this  battalion, 
at  the  time  the  European  war  broke  out,  they 
were  being  restored  to  the  army. 

Each  newcomer  at  the  barracks  tells  his  own 


story  of  the  offence  that  brought  him  there  to  the 
Commandant.  I  sat  in  the  latter's  office  during 
a  number  of  such  interviews.  The  boys  came  in 
one  at  a  time  and  stood  before  him,  with  arms 
folded. 

"  What  is  your  name,"  the  Commandant  asked, 
in  stern  military  voice,  but  with  an  open  and  just 
manner.    The  boy  answered  promptly. 

"What  are  you  here  for?" 

"Steeping  on  post." 

■'Where  is  your  home?" 

"My  sister  lives  in "  (he  named  a  small 

town  in  New  York  State). 

"Are  your  parents  living?" 

"No,  sir." 

"How  and  where  were  you  brought  up?" 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  an  orphan  asylum 
until  1  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  by  a  lady  in 
the  country  who  took  me  to  her  home,  but  she  is 
dead." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"  I  am  twenty  now,  sir." 

"What  grade  did  you  reach  in  school?" 

"  I  done  two  years  in  the  eighth  grade  because 
I  couldn't  go  to  high  school." 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  was  too  far  away." 

"  Have  you  any  trade?" 

■'  I  was  a  farmer  most  of  my  life." 

"What  is  your  sentence?" 

"Three  years." 

"  Did  you  ever  have  anv  trouble  in  civil 
Hfe?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Kver  arrested?" 

"No.  sir." 

"Sure  of  that?" 

"  Ves,  sir." 

"  Is  there  any  other  charge  against  you  besides 
sleeping  on  post?" 

"No,  sir." 
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"  Do  you  think  you  can  make  good  if  you  get 
a  chance?"    (With  special  severity.) 

"  Yes,  sir."    (Very  surely.) 

"All  right.  We'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
That  will  do." 

The  boy  went  out  and  another  took  his  place. 
His  name  was  given  and  the  outfit  with  which 
he  served.  He  was  "charged  with  desertion", 
as  he  put  it.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
had  reached  the  eighth  grade  in  school. 

"  What  did  you  go  away  for?  "  the  Commandant 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  was  kinder  absent-minded." 

"  Didn't  you  know  it  was  a  serious  offence?  " 

"  I  know  it  now,  sir." 

"Ashamed  of  yourself,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  back  into  the  army?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"We'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

The  real  causes  behind  man>'  of  these  offences 
were  apparent  in  the  Commandant's  answer  to 
a  query  regarding  the  size  of  the  barracks'  popula- 
tion. Although  it  is  now  nearly  two  thousand, 
the  largest  that  it  has  ever  been,  according  to 
ordinary  army  experience,  it  might  be  called 
abnormally  small.  When  asked  the  reason  for 
this,  the  Commandant's  reply  was  prompt  and 
decisive:  "  Because  the  country  is  suppressing 
liquor  and  vice." 

There  is  a  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  So- 
ciology in  the  barracks  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  causes  that  bring  men  there,  and 
the  records  of  this  department  still  show  alcohol 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  And  in 
describing  how  alcohol  may  lead  a  man,  who  has 
already  committed  a  small  error,  into  a  serious 
mistake,  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  department 
said: 

"  He  may  be  a  boy  who,  when  he  was  at  home, 
never  asked  for  permission  to  do  anything.  So 
perhaps  he  goes  away  from  camp  without  asking 
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The  front  fate  of  the  barracks,  over  which  might  well 
he  written:  "Acquire  hope,  all  ye  vjbo  enter  here" 

for  a  pass.  He  meets  somebody  and  they  drink. 
He  gets  set  up  a  little  and  he  stays  over  night — 
over  night  without  a  pass!  He  wakes  up  in  the 
morning  and  finds  himself  in  the  very  bad  position 
of  being  absent  without  leave  in  time  of  war. 
That  scares  him,  because  one  of  the  things  he  has 
absorbed  is  that  he  will  be  punished  if  he  is  ever 
"absent  without  leave."  And  so,  if  he  is  a  little 
bit  weak  and  does  not  have  the  right  ideas,  does 
not  have  good  judgment  and  reasoning  power, 
he  goes  straight  on  away  instead  of  going  back 
to  camp.  You  cannot  call  that  a  'vicious  crime.' 
He  merely  takes  the  way  of  least  resistance. 
None  of  us  ever  wants  to  go  home  when  we  know 
we  are  going  to  get  licked!" 

The  captain  also  named  "trouble  at  home"  as 
being  a  serious  stimulus  in  causing  a  boy  to  desert. 
"Home  ties  are  fundamental."  he  said,  "army 
tics  are  new  to  him.  I  lis  wife  or  his  mother  writes 
telling  him  of  terrible  conditions  at  home.  The 
letter  is  full  of  reproach  at  his  going  away,  and 
pictures  the  distress  of  those  he  has  left  behind. 
People  who  write  such  tetters  do  not  seem  to 
realiiic  that  they  are  just  coaching  a  boy  to  get 
into  trouble. 

"  On  an  average  the  boys  here  are  far  above  the 
standing  of  priscmers  in  civilian  institutions,"  the 
captain  continued.  "We  do  have,  however, 
a  small  percentage  of  men  of  the  same  type  that 
you  see  in  other  prisons.  They  are  boys  so 
constituted  that  they  are  bound  to  go  wrong. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  one  needs  no  other  ex- 
planation for  their  being  here. 

"But  many  of  our  so-called  'criminal*  cases 
are  simply  the  products  of  parental  over-indul- 
gence. We  get  numerous  cases  with  a  story  run- 
ning something  like  this:    A  fairly  good  boy,  who 
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graduated  from  common  school  and  perhaps 
started  high  school,  had  never  been  disciplined 
at  home  and  had  been  allowed  to  do  pretty  much 
as  he  pleased — to  go  to  father's  pocketbook  or 
to  mother's  pocketbook  when  he  needed  money. 
Then  he  got  into  the  army.  At  home  he  had  all 
the  protection  in  the  world;  father  and  mother 
were  always  back  of  him.  I  n  the  army  he  became 
a  unit  in  a  large  organization  which  is  dependent 
upon  such  units  for  its  own  integrity.  After 
he  was  there  a  short  time,  he  wanted  to  go  down- 
town. He  had  no  money.  There  was  a  '  bunkie,', 
with  whom  he  was  quartered  who  he  knew  had 
some  money.  And — just  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  home — he  went  to  bunkie's  pocket- 
book.  When  the  lad  returned,  his  money  was 
gone.     It  was  not  father  this  time  to  scold  and 

say,  'Now,  if  you  do  that  again '     It  was 

cold  hard  facts. 

"Many  a  boy  who  comes  here,"  the  captain 
explained  further,  "especially  among  those  who 
have  committed  larceny  or  petty  crimes,  has 
been  raised  in  the  city  and  has  a  father  and 
mother  who  are  separated,  or  a  father  who  is  a 
drunkard.  The  boy's  early  environment  has  not 
been  what  it  should  have  been.  It  has  often  been 
just  the  reverse  of  what  any  one  would  outline 
for  the  raising  of  a  perfect  boy.  By  the  time  he 
was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  perhaps,  things  were 
so  unbearable  that  he  went  out  into  the  street, 
a  little  gamin  who  earned  his  living  by  polishing 
shoes  and  selling  papers.  He  is  the  boy  who  has 
never  had  a  chance.  If  a  boy's  troubles  begin 
when  he  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  never  has  a 
chance." 

Although  the  maximum  of  privilege  attainable 
at  the  barracks  is 
reserved  for  the 
men  of  the  battal- 
ion, the  institution 
still  maintains 
highly  tolerant 
principles,  and  mil- 
itary training  is  not 
its  only  ideal. 
Every  kind  of  of- 
fender is  not  eligi- 
ble for  restoration 
tothe  United  States 

Army.     Some  of  T'fcf  barracks  band  and 

those,  whose  of- 
fences preclude  their  ever  again  entering  the 
service,  have  made  good  in  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Boys  whose  offences  do  not  preclude  United 
States  Army  service,  but  who  do  not  care  to  re- 
enter it  at  once,  are  released  with  a  "privilege  of 
re-enlistment."  Early  in  the  career  of  the  pris- 
oner it  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  all  men  are  not 


alike;  that  some  men  by  nature  do  not  make 
good  soldiers,  and  that  such  a  fact  is  no  cause 
for  not  upholding  self-respect.  Each  man  to 
whom  restoration  in  the  army  is  available, 
however,  is  urged  to  seek  it.  All  men  are 
held  to  qualify  for  efficient  and  responsible 
citizenship. 

The  records  of  many  who  have  been  restored 
to  civil  life  are  as  picturesque  and  romantic 
as  those  of  the  battalion  men  who  have  made 
good  in  the  army.  In  one  of  the  many  shops 
where  the  boys  are  taught  all  sorts  of  trades,  the 
executive  officer,  who  was  demonstrating  their 
work,  said:  "See  that  boy  over  there?  Before 
he  went  into  the  army  he  did  not  earn  more  than 
ten  dollars  a  week.  Here  he  has  been  working 
on  the  washing  machine.  A  short  time  ago  he 
wrote  to  a  laundryman  in  Kansas  City,  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  would  pay  for  a  good  washer. 
The  laundryman  wrote  back  that  he  would  pay 
thirty-nine  dollars  a  week  for  a  first-class  washer. 
The  boy  has  gotten  the  job  and  we  shall  release 
him  within  the  next  two  weeks." 

The  foreman  of  the  shoe-shop  told  me  of 
numerous  boys  who  had  learned  shoe-making 
and  had  made  good.  He  mentioned  in  particular 
a  twenty-two  year  old  lad  who  had  been  in  the 
shop  for  sixteen  months,  and  in  that  time  (which 
was  very  short  for  such  a  trade)  had  learned  to 
be  an  expert  bootmaker. 

"He  was  quick-minded,"  the  foreman  said, 
"  and  remembered  everything  1  told  him.  1 
sent  him  with  a  recommendation  to  some  people, 
and  he  got  a  job  for  twenty-four  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week." 
"And  what  was  he  before  he  went  into  the 
army?"  1  asked. 

The  foreman 
leaned  toward  me 
confidentially  and 
answered,  "Noth- 
ing but  a  common 
bum!" 

The  favorable  re- 
action of  so  many 
boys  to  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  at 
the  barracks  is 
strongly  influenced 
a  pari  of  tht  battalion  by    the    personal 

qualities  of  the 
army  officers  in  charge,  who  have  been  selected  by 
the  War  Department  for  their  refinement  and 
cleanness  of  fibre,  'f  he  boys  could  not  have  come 
in  contact  with  a  higher  calibre  of  man  had  they 
been  sent  to  a  college  instead  of  to  prison.  This 
is  particulariy  true  of  the  Executive  Officer, 
who  assigns  the  boys  to  different  kinds  of  work. 
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and  decides  the  punishments  for  all  infractions 
of  the  rules.  One  can  easily  imagine  what  their 
sullen  and  perhaps  stubborn  attitude  might 
be  under  the  authority  of  one  whom  they  would 
designate  as  a  "  rough  neck." 

The  battalion  drill  is,  of  course,  the  great  dis- 
play feature  at  the  barracks.  When  a  prisoner 
is  promoted  to  membership  in  the  battalion, 
and  to  the  privileges  which  such  membership 
represents,  he  discards  tl^  numhered  prison  uni- 
form and  wears  one  which  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  a  regular  soldier.  Some  of  the 
men  wear  special  stars  on  their  breast,  indicating 
that  they  are  members  of  the  "  honor  committee," 
which  is  self-governing.  They  have  no  guards 
over  them  to  prevent  their  escape.  They  drill  on 
a  beautiful  field  near  the  prison.  One  of  their 
impressive  stunts  is  the  "silent  drill,"  which 
includes  marchin>;  and  rapid  manual  at  arms 
without  commands,  the  whole  battalion  perform- 
ing like  a  unit  of  iron. 


3* 

The  training  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  wrong  conduct,  like 
disease,  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  fatality 
but  is  frequently  curable  and  in  many  cases 
should  have  been  prevented;  that  the  wrong-doer, 
like  the  sick  child,  is  often  the  innocent  victim  of 
parental  ignorance;  that  society  itself  has  a  good 
deal  for  which  to  answer.  The  barracks  represents 
the  army's  spirit  of  succor,  its  humanitarianism, 
symbolized  by  the  Red  Cross,  applied  morally. 

"One  of  the  easiest  things  for  a  man  to  do  is 
to  make  mistakes,"  writes  a  boy  who  is  now  serv- 
ing a  term  at  the  barracks  and  who  is  a  member 
of  the  battalion.  "  There  are  few  persons 
who  have  not  made  some.  Making  a  man  see 
the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  past,  and  teaching 
him  to  profit  by  them  is  the  principal  aim  of  the 
officers  of  the  battalion.  Some  persons  in  civil 
life  refer  to  this  institution  as  a  penitentiary  or  a 
mihtary  prison.  This  is  not  correct.  It  is 
'The  School  of  Another  Chance.'" 
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WEAR  a  little  service  pin 
With  double  stars  of  blue; 

It  rests  by  day. 

It  rests  by  night. 
Upon  my  heart,  and  holds  it  tight 
And  pins  it  through  and  through — 
My  precious  little  service  pin 
With  double  stars  of  blue. 

1  read  of  battles  nobly  won. 

Of  flags  unfurled  to  view; 

'Twixt  hope  and  fears, 
'Twixt  pride  and  tears, 
My  soul  is  torn  in  two. 

I  clasp  my  little  service  pin 

With  double  stars  of  blue. 


And  then  I  read  how  men  have  died— 

Right  valiant  men  and  true — 
I  bow  my  head 
Before  the  dead — 
Those  stars  of  golden  hue. 

"  Still  keep,  O  God,  my  service  pin 

With  double  stars  of  blue!" 
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WHILE  the  Boy  Scout  follows  a  pro- 
gramme designed  to  make  him  a  good 
citizen  and  a  seif-reliant  one.  he  is 
never  engaged  in  any  campaign  of  his  own.  He 
is  never  on  parade  and  he  is  never  seen  in 
quantity.  It  is  an  organization  solely  of  service 
for  others — the  Boy  Scout  movement  simply 
supplements  the  work  of  other  organizations. 

Has  any  of  them  a  piece  of  work  to  be  carried 
out?  The  Boy  Scouts  help.  Is  there  a  parade? 
The  Boy  Scouts  are  seen  not  in  the  line  of  march 
but  along  the  route,  helping  as  ushers  or  as  order- 
lies or  in  policing  the  lines.  Although  they  have 
many  fine  stunts  that  go  well  in  public,  they  never 
exhibit  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
off. 

The  Scout  has  taken  an  oath  "to  help  other 
people  at  all  times."  This  means  service  which  it 
is  not  always  easy  or  convenient  to  perform.  He  is 
pledged  to  "do  a  good  turn  daily."  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
daily  good  turns,  amounting  in  the  year  to  many 
millions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  making  for 
kindness  that  this  cruel  old  planet  has  ever  seen. 
The  Government  has  put  to  work  this  organ- 
ized "boy  power"  of  the  nation  in  many  ways  to 
win  the  war. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  three  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns,  secured  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
three  subscriptions  received  by  our  Government. 
The  total  reached  1.349.165  subscriptions  for 
5206.179,150.  Who  would  undertake  to  raise 
one-twentieth  of  that  sum  with  unorganized 
boys? 

A  medal,  the  Treasury  Department's  War 
Service  Lmblem,  was  awarded  to  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  who  developed  investors  in  ten  or  more 
homes  during  the  Third  Loan  Campaign.  It  has 
been  won  by  23,427  Scouts,  while  1 1,806,  who  are 
wearing  medals  won  in  the  preceding  campaigns, 
received  bronze  bars — 35,233  awards  in  all. 

The  sales  of  War  Savings  Stamps  and  certi- 
ficates by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  can  be 
measured  only   by  millions. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  passed  a  significant  resolution  on  April 
9,  1917:  "To  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
through  its  local  chapters  in  meeting  their  re- 
qjonsibihties  occasioned  by  the  state  of  war."    As 


messengers,  in  the  sgjvage  campaigns,  in  Red 
Cross  drives  for  money  and  members,  the  Scouts 
have  been  dependable  helpers  in  countless  ways. 

In  the  distribution  of  public  documents  as 
"dispatch  bearers  of  the  Government,"  the  Scouts 
put  out  fifteen  million  pamphlets,  and  the  records 
show  that  two  million  requests  for  additional 
literature  have  been  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  as  a  result  of  the  work  the 
Scouts  did. 

The  country-wide  search  by  the  "  kids  in  khaki" 
for  black  walnut  trees  for  the  War  Department 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  of  successful 
war  work  in  rapid-fire  time.  Black  walnut 
is  badly  needed  for  gun  stocks  and  airplane 
propellers.  The  Forest  Service,  in  giving  the  total 
of  the  figures  as  submitted  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, says  that  the  Scouts  had  r^rarted 
14,038,560  board  feet,  about  3.667  carloads. 
This  will  add  thousands  of  gun  stocks  and  air- 
plane propellers  to  Uncle  Sam's  purpose  of  "force 
to  the  utmost." 

Scout  training  makes  good  citizens  and,  when 
needed,  good  soldiers.  General  Hugh  L,  Scott 
has  said  so.  General  Leonard  Wood  has  said  so; 
and  now  comes  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  from  General  John  J. 
Pershing  in  France: 

Dear  Mr.  Livingstone:  To  you  and  to  the  splendid 
army  of  four  hundred  and  forty-lwo  thousand  American 
Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  send 
greetings  and  appri'ciation  for  all  you  are  doing  for  our 
great  cause.  Upon  you  will  soon  fall  the  burden  of  our 
civilization.  Every  act  and  thought  of  yours,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Scout  law.  will  hdp  to  make  good  citizens 
and  good  soldiers.  Obey  it  in  letter  and  spirit  and 
all  Ihe  older  Scouts  who  are  fighting  (or  you  and  all 
we  hold  dear  will  shake  hands  with  you  as  comrades 
who  helped  them  win  ihc  war.  Three  cheers  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America! 

There  are  now  over  350.000  duly  registered 
Scouts  and  90,000  Scout  leaders — enough  to  fill 
a  city  ranking  with  San  Francisco  and  more  than 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  every  inhabitant  of 
Milwaukee  or  New  Orleans.  "Scout  City"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  and  it  is  growing 
by  1,100  applications  a  day.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  part  of  the  world  brotherhood  of 
between  seven  and  eight  million  Boy  Scouts, 
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II.  "Up  and  At  'Em,  Boys!" 
By  Forbes  Watson 


I  'T'HIS  is  the  second  of  three  articles  in  which  the  author  lakes  up  ike  trail  of  the  American  soldier  at  his 
point  of  debarkation  and  follows  it  day  by  day  to  the  front.      It  tells  you  vividly,  intimately,  and  with 

;  a  cumulation  of  detail  just  what  happens  to  your  soldier  boy  after  he  lands  on  French  soil.  And  through 
it  all,  there  runs  much  of  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  work.  It  is  like  the  letter  your  boy  would  write  home, 
if  he  had  the  time  and  were  permitted.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  October  number  and  lold  of  all  the 
hard  work,  particularly  on  the  docks,  incident  to  preparing  for  American  troops  on  French  soil. 


THE  great  transports  moved  slowly  into 
their  berths.  The  whole  town  was  there 
to  see  them.     1  waited  for  the  cheers. 

'  There  was  no  sound. 

1  expected  to  see  disappointment  on  the  faces 
of  the  soldiers.  They  showed  none.  Silently 
they  eyed  the  crowd,  occasionally  smiling,  and 
silently  the  crowd  stared  back.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  these  were  actually  American  soldiers 

.  arriving  in  France.  Suddenly  it  came  to  me  that 
the  days  of  cheering  and  shouting  were  over. 
These  men  were  soldiers.  They  were  not  pa- 
rade soldiers;  they  had  been  through  months  of 
hard  training  in  the  camps  at  home.  They  had 
come  to  fight,  to  kill,  and  they  looked  it. 

Early  next  morning  they  came  ashore  and 
marched  up  the  street  to  a  typical  American  tune. 
Windows  opened  and  people  leaned  out,  mostly 
women  and  children.  Some  bunches  of  flowers 
were  thrown.  The  children  called  joyfully,  but 
the  older  people  were  subdued. 

Passing  trucks  were  filled  with  soldiers  who 
addressed  the  newcomers  encouragingly  with 
such  remarks  as,  "  Only  ten  miles  more."  But  in 
another  mile  or  two  we  were  at  the  camp.  The 
men  were  swallowed  in  it,  smoothly,  swiftly, 
precisely.  In  exactly  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  of  the  ships  had  nosed  around  the  point, 
life  in  France  had  begun  for  every  one  of  those 
thousands.  Twenty-two  hours  later  the  first  of 
the  transports  that  had  brought  them  moved 
out  from  the  docks  again,  and  steamed  toward 
America.  I  realized  that  what  had  been  a  tre- 
mendous event  to  me  was  merely  a  clearing  away 
of  five  boatloads  of  soldiers  to  make  way  for  an- 
other five  boatloads.     Bringing  in  soldiers  was  a 


business.  The  American  genius  for  transporta- 
tion had  begun  to  show  itself. 

New  arrivals  do  not  start  for  the  front  im- 
mediately on  arrival  at  "a  port  in  France." 
There  is  much  to  do.  But  finally  there  came  a 
day  for  forward  movement  by  the  greater  part 
of  a  regiment.  There  was  more  excitement  over 
our  going  away  than  over  the  arrival.  Every 
child  waved  at  us.  Every  American  group  yelled 
what  appeared  to  be  the  classic  phrases:  "Up 
and  at  'em,  boys!    Give  'em  hell!" 

Acclaimed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  yelling,  the 
train  started.  "Up  and  at  'em,  boys!  Give 
'em  hell!"  was  roared  again.  The  masts  of  ships 
grew  dim,  camps  came  into  view  and  were  passed. 
The  major  asked  me  to  join  him,  and  I  took  the 
first  stages  of  the  journey  in  a  compartment  with 
three  officers — the  major,  his  aide,  and  a  doctor. 

At  the  very  first  stop  there  was  an  American 
Red  Cross  rest-station,  a  bright  clean  building  at 
one  end  of  the  depot.  The  soldiers  enjoyed  a  few 
moments'  chat  with  American  girls  and  at  cost 
price  obtained  coffee,  chocolate,  sandwiches,  and, 
free  of  charge,  cigarettes  from  the  various  to- 
bacco supplies  which  are  distributed  through  the 
Red  Cross.  Soon  after  we  stopped  at  the  next 
station,  a  Red  Cross  hospital  train  came  in  from 
the  front  and  drew  up  at  the  same  platform. 

Such  a  train  is  a  very  impressive  sight  the  first 
time  it  is  seen,  full  of  American  soldiers  who  have 
been  wounded  in  fight.  It  is  essentially  a  luxur- 
ious affair,  and  the  long,  beautifully  built  car,  with 
a  big  red  cross  at  each  end,  dwarfs  the  average 
French  car.  The  hospital  trains  are  copies  of 
English  ones,  and  were  built  in  En^and  for  the 
Americans,   with   many  improvements  devised 
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after  the  very  fine  English  trains  had  been 
finished. 

The  slightly  wounded,  who  were  sitting  up, 
leaned  out  of  the  windows,  and  our  boys  crowded 
on  the  platform,  talking  incessantly,  asking  ques- 
tions. The  wounded,  even  those  who  could  not 
stand  up  but  were  lying  in  berths,  were  in  high 
spirits.  Through  the  windows  aiuld  be  seen 
how  clean,  comfortable,  and  well  ventilated 
were  the  cars. 

Soon  the  hospital  train  rolled  out,  the  splendid 
cars  with  well-preased  wheels  and  extra  springs 
moving  quietly  as  if  drawn  by  an  engine  more 
powerful  than  the  every-day  kind.  The  wounded 
cheered.  The  old  yell,  "Up  and  at  'em,  boys!" 
meant  infinitely  more  coming  from  these  men 
who  had  been  tested. 

Night  had  come,  and  the  long  train  went  for- 
ward to  an  appointed  station  where  the  boys  had 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  and  coffee.  Then  the 
long  journey  started  again.  Gjffee  had  made 
the  major  wakeful.  He  began  to  talk^about 
what?  About  home,  of  course,  though  incidentally 
he  spoke  a  little  about  the  war. 


The  major  told  about  his  wife  who  was 
taking  care  of  his  furnishing  store  in  a  far  western 
city.  He  made  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
going  down  to  six  some  years,  and  had  been  as 
high  as  twelve.  It  was  his  own  business.  He  was 
a  free  man  and  had  only  one  principle  of  business, 
to  sell  the  best  and  only  the  best.  Besides  run- 
ning his  furnishing  store  the  major's  chief  interest 
in  life  had  been  the  militia.  His  trade  was  with 
laborers.  He  sold  the  strongest  overalls  in  the 
Northwest,  He  had  a  cheap  car  and  his  own 
house,  and  on  Sundays  he  drove  the  car^ust  a 
straight,  honest,  working-day  American,  who  had 
been  called  by  his  country  and  was  prepared  by 
training  and  nature  to  give  his  country  the  same 
class  of  goods  he  had  always  given  his  customers — 
the  best.  It  meant  something  to  be  going  up  to 
the  line  with  a  man  like  that,  and  with  hundreds 
of  boys  who  had  the  same  unpretentious  sense  of 
their  own  dignity.  One  felt  a  great  sweep  of 
confidence.  This  crowd  has  its  feet  on  the 
ground.     It  is  solid.     It  will  fight. 

Early  next  morning  we  reached  the  town  where 
we  were  to  detrain.     For  an  audience,  as  we 
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formed  beside  thetrain.  we  had  a  uruup  of  soldiers 
wearing  helmets  and  carrying  the  gas  masks  that 
mark  a  point  in  the  soldiers'  progress.  They 
looked  at  my  companions  much  as  upper-class 
boys  look  at  new  pupils.  But  they  did  not  have 
a  long  time  to  look.  Immediately  after  break- 
fast the  troops  were  in  line  ready  for  an  all-day 
march. 

The  sign  on  the  railroad  station  gave  us  a  clue 
to  our  geographical  position.  It  was  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  port  of  entry,  but  still  many  a 
mile  from  even  the  sound  of  Boche  guns.  It 
was  a  lyric  day,  a  smiling  day,  the  sun  shining 
mildly,  the  atmosphere  not  quite  clear.  A  town 
across  the  river,  seen  through  the  faint  spring  day- 
mist,  looked  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mirage.  It  hung 
a  veil  of  color  underneath  a  veil  of  sunlit  mist. 
The  captain  gave  the  order  to  march  and  we 
started  up  the  hill  between  two  lines  of  poplars. 

Taking  the  march  easily,  we  arrived  at  C^ — — 
late  in  the  afternoon.    A  few  military  police  were 


the  only  Americans  in  the  town.  The  billeting 
officers  had  made  all  arrangements  and  in  quick 
time  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  houses,  cot- 
tages, barns.  Wherever  the  men  were  housed,  the 
buildings  were  clean  and  sanitary.  By  next 
morning  intensive  training  had  started. 

I  saw  them  start  off  briskly  at  six-thirty  to  the 
drill  field  while  the  sanitary  squad,  with  new 
American  brooms,  started  to  work.  In  the  vil- 
lage, every  square  (there  were  two  of  them), 
every  street,  and  every  alley  were  swept.  When 
the  work  was  ended,  it  looked  like  an  exhibition 
village. 

The  head  of  the  small  military  police  school 
invited  me  to  visit  the  chlkteau  where  the  men 
were  in  training.  In  the  grounds  of  the  building 
was  an  old  grove  with  a  small  trout  stream.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  1  followed  the  path  beside  the 
well-stocked    stream   and  fe\.-iJJvi  ^>sixA-  -wi^^s^- 
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"  1625"  over  the  door.  A  small  bridge  crossed  a 
moat.  On  the  vine-clad  wall  strutted  two  in- 
credibly brilliant  peacocks.  I  had  begun  to  think 
that,  instead  of  an  American  training  camp.  I 
had  discovered  the  dwelling  of  a  fairy  prince, 
when  a  genuine  New  York  policeman  in  an 
American  soldier's  uniform  suddenly  appeared  and 
said: 

"The  sctlin'  up  exercises  takes  place  out  in 
front,  sir," 

He  was  quite  right.  The  ground  spread  toward 
a  level  meadow,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  stal- 
wart tree  seemingly  as  old  as  the  chateau.  1  sat 
on  a  wall  thinking  every  moment  i  must  awaken 
fmm  this  dream.  Meanwhile,  the  men  went 
through  their  setting-up  exercises,  drilled,  and 
played  games  inf^eniously  contrived  to  try  out 
their  muscles  and  quickness — tug-of-war,  leap- 
frog, and  a  dozen  others. 

'fhen  the>'  drilled  and  had  games  on  horseback. 
They  hurdled;  they  had  tugs-of-war;  ihey  tried 
to  push  each  other  off.  I'his  went  on  for  four 
and  a  half  hours.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
men  were  in  perfect  condition.  They  werC  all 
picked  men,  and  of  them  only  the  keenest  were 
selected  finally  for  the  important,  though 
thankless,  work  of  military  p<ilice. 
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In  the  afternoon  work  began  again.  It  was 
gun  drill  and  French  lessons.  Each  man  wore  a 
gas  mask  round  his  neck.  At  the  most  unexpec- 
ted moments  the  drill  master  would  cry,  "Gas!" 
The  lieutenant  held  a  watch.  He  allowed  the 
men  six  seconds  to  adjust  masks  and  be  in  position 
to  aintinue  the  drill  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

The  delightful,  and  to  me  almost  unreal,  day 
came  to  an  end  with  the  impressive  ceremony  of 
retreat.  The  men  drew  up  behind  the  chateau. 
Roll  was  called.  And  there,  beside  the  moat, 
with  those  seemingly  artificial  peacocks  looking 
on,  the  men  stixxj  at  attention  while  the  bugle 
played  retreat. 

It  was  not  without  purpose  that  the  men  were 
billeted  near  a  replacement  camp.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  big  attack  against  the  English. 
Things  were  moving  as  they  had  not  moved  before. 
Replacement  camps  meant  business,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  within  even  twelve  miles  of 
them. 

Nearness  to  the  trenches  cannot  be  judged  by 
miles.  One  can  be  very  near  the  front  and  still 
far  away;  or  one  can  be  in  the  heart  of  thechSteau 
district  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  find  that 
he  is  bound  trenchward.  It  was  men  in  the 
trenches  that  the  Allies  wanted.      They  wanted 
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them    quickly.     The  replacement  camp  station 
was  a  busy  place. 

The  town  square  was  more  like  a  nest  (if  rumors 
than  a  quiet  villa;;e  square  where  ^oats  and  rab- 
bits, veal  and  vegetables,  were  sold  in  open  market. 

It  was  true  that  no  one  knew  what  was  KoinK 
to  happen  or.  at  least,  no  one  knew  who  would 
tell.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  hard  to  nuess 
the  general  trend  of  events  as  they  were  to  affect 
the  major  and  his  company.  So,  early  in  the 
morning,  I  left  on  a  truck,  after  telling  the  major 
that  I  might  and  might  not  come  back.     When 

we  reached  the  town  of  A ,  under  the  shadow 

of  the  chateau,  I  set  iiff  in  search  of  a  transpor- 
tation officer. 

Once  more  I  ran  into  a  Red  Cross  representa- 
tive. He  was  flood  enough  to  ask  me  to 
lunch  with  him.  and  I  found  that,  if  1  wanted  to 
t;et  up  the  lines,  the  best  thinf?  to  do  was  to  join 
some  "casuals"  who  were  gui'ifi  "P  that  nifiht  on 
the  American  special.  Thereupon  I  decided  not  to 
wait  until  my  old  friends  were  sent  up  to  replace 
tnH)ps,  but  to^o  ahead  of  them. 
M'Jien  I  reached  the  station,  1  found  the  pUt- 


form  lined  with  several  hundred  "casuals"  off 
for  the  front.  This  time  it  really  was  the  front. 
They  had  helmets  and  ijas  masks:  and  the  next 
long  stop  for  them  wa-;  neither  camp  nor  schtNiI 
but  the  trenches, 

A  perfectly  trained  colored  porter  took  my 
things,  settled  me  comfortably,  brought  me 
blankets,  and  made  up  a  niugh  bed  on  the  seat. 
In  the  morning  he  shined  my  boots,  as  they  never 
had  been  shined  since  they  entered  France,  and 
he  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich. 

"Did  you  ever  do  any  work  like  this  before, 
sergeant?"    I    asked   him. 

"  I  suttonl>'  did.  sah.  I  was  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  \'ork  Central  Railroads  for 
just  seven  yeahs." 

An  ex-l'ennsylvania  porter  shining  your  boots 
while  sou  sleep  [K-acefuIlw  as  if  >ou  were  travel- 
ing from  New  S'ork  to  Washington,  in  a  train 
with  half  a  hundred  officers  and  several  hundred 
"casuals."  steaming  at  full  speed  toward  the 
front — well,  no  wonder  our  friends  the  French 
have  Coined  a  phrase  for  such  indescribable  phen- 
omtfta-.  "  C  ts\  Va  twit'" 
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Drivers 


T/f/'E  HAFE  been  reading  the  manuscript  of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  verses  written  by  Lansing 
Vr  Warren  and  Robert  A.  Donaldson,  two  members  of  one  of  the  many  volunteer  ambulance  sections 
of  the  American  Field  Service,  who  joined  this  organization  from  Leland  Stanford  University  and  who 
served  in  and  wiitk  the  French  army  long  before  American  troops  were  operating  in  France.  When  the  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Field  Service  were  adopted  by  the  American  army,  these  tzoo  men  enlisted  as  American 
soldiers. 

Most  of  these  verses  were  printed  originally  in  the  "American  Field  Service  Bulletin,"  a  small  weekly 
published  in  France  by  volunteers  of  the  Field  Service  for  their  ownand  their  comrades'  amusement.  They 
are  to  be  published  this  fall  by  the  Houghton  Miffiin  Company  under  the  title,  "En  Repos  and  Elsewhere 
— Over  There."  It  is  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  show  the  s pirit,  gayety,  and  humor  voiced  by  these 
young  men  amidst  the  dire  drama  of  war,  for  these  characteristics  are  specialty  seen  in  the  longer  poems. 
But  we  print  itvo  of  the  short  pieces. — The  Editors, 


The  Guns 

The  guns!     The  guns! 
They  rumble  and  roar  and  pound; 

Tht:  guns!     The  guns! 
The  night  is  a  welter  of  sound ; 
Flashes  that  pierce  the  blackening  sky, 
Pits  of  flame  in  the  woods  near  by. 
Shells  that  go  hissing  along  on  high, 
From  the  guns! 

The  guns!    The  guns! 
They  rumble  amid  the  waste. 
The  guns  I     The  guns! 
They're  never  in  any  haste; 
Monsters  of  iron  that  neviT  tire. 
Kndless  they  keep  their  rolling  fire, 
A  hunger  for  sled's  the  sole  desire 
Of  the  guns! 

Theguns!     Theguns! 
They  mangle  and  tear  and  kill; 

Theguns!     Theguns! 
They  strike  with  an  iron  will; 
Nor  heeding,  nor  stopping,  their  fire  they  pOur, 
And  many's  the  lad  that  will  hear  no  more 
The  sudden  crash,  and  the  hiss,  and  roar 
Of  the  guns! 


Envoi 

We  have  written  our  joys  and  our  sorrows, 

And  our  jesls  thai  havcpassedoff  the  time. 
We  have  given  no  care  for  to-morrows. 

Nor  bothered  with  thoughts  in  our  rhyme; 
We've  sung  as  we've  talked  in  the  barracks, 

And  at  posle  round  the  grey  ambulance, 
But  backorthechafT,  and  the  jest,  and  the  gafT, 

Is  the  feeling  we  have     ...     for  France! 

Oh,  we  most  of  us  came  for  the  reason 
Of  adventure  or  playing  the  game. 

Or  of  doing  our  duly  in  season, 
Orofleavinga  life  that  was  tame: 

But  we've  done  that,  and  now  we've  new  reason- 
Artillery,  tanks,  ambulance — 

[f  they'd  let  usgo'way,  wewouldmostof  usstaj- 
Andslandby  thebattic     .     .     .     for  France! 

Oh,  it  isn't  in  words  that  we  show  it. 
They  're  too  feeble  to  tell  what  we  feel ; 

It's4own  in  our  hearts  that  we  know  it, 
I  I's  down  in  our  soul  that  it's  real. 

So  we  stick  to  our  work  as  we  find  it. 
And  forget  the  caprices  of  Chance, 

Forwekn<wthatxtev^'wt<A*ft>s«fc'»B.-<N'\N<:.'s 


New  Faces  for  Mutilated  Soldiers 

By  Grace  S.  Harper 

Chief  of  the  Burea  j  for  Reeducation  of  Mutilcs,  American  Red  Cross,  France 


OF  ALL  the  results  of  war  horrors,  facial 
disfigurement    seems   the    most    cruel. 
What  answer  is  there  to  the  appeal: 
"How  can  1  work  with  such  a  face?     How  can  I 
live  with  my  family  or  they  with,  me?"    Many 
can  helpthecripple, 
but  few  can  admin- 
ister to  the  need  of 
such  as  these. 

At  Val  de  Grace, 
the  large  military 
hospital  in  Paris. 
there  are  hundreds 
of  soldiers  who 
have  suffered  no 
crippling  in  their 
bodies  but  have 
horrible  facial  dis- 
figurements. The 
famous  French  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Mnrestin, 
is  there  using  his 
utmost  skill  in  mak- 
ing these  m utiles 
less  repulsive.  The 
men  must  often  re- 
main a  lung  time  at 
Val  de  Grace  be- 
cause each  layer  of 
grafted  skin  must 
heal  before  a  new 
one  can  be  applied. 
There  are  perhaps 
3,000  mutiles  de  la 
face,  or  disfigured 
soldiers,  in  France. 

For  more  than  a 
year  Captain  Der- 
went  W(X)d,  an  Eng- 
lish   sculptor,    has 

carried  on  research  experiments  in  a  hospital  in 
London  and  has  produced  a  permanent  substitute 
for  the  rubber  and  gelatine  ears  and  noses  already 
being  supplied  to  men  whose  mutilation  is  beyond 
the  skill  of  surgery.  These  masks  are  modeled 
iftei  photographs  taken  before  the  injury,  and  are 


cast  and  galvanized  in  silvered  copper,  after 
which  they  are  realistically  painted  in  oils  to 
resemble  the  former  appearance  of  the  patient. 
Sometimes  two  thirds  or  more  of  a  man's  face 
can  be  replaced  by  this  new  process. 

Published  reports 
of  Captain  Wood's 
research  studies 
reached  the  United 
States  in  1917.  and 
so  came  to  the  no- 
tice of  Anna  Cole- 
man Ladd,  a  Bos- 
ton sculptor.  Mrs. 
Ladd  went  at  once 
to  France  under  the 
auspices  of  the 
American  Red 
Cross  and  has  been 
rapidly  developing 
her  work  after 
Captain  Wood's 
methods. 

Mrs.  Ladd  began 
her  work  in  a  large 
bright  studio  in  the 
artists'  quarter  of 
Paris,  After  pass- 
ing through  an  at- 
tractive courtyard 
overgrown  with  ivy 
and  peopled  with 
statues,  and  up  a 
narrow  staircase, 
one  reaches  her  war 
work-room.  On  the 
walls  hang  posters. 
French  and  Ameri- 
can flags  and  a  ser- 
vice flag  with  two 
stars— one  for  her  husband.  Dr.  Maynard  Ladd, 
who  is  medical  adviser  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  the  French  advance  zone. 

Mrs.  Ladd's  patients  have  grown  attached  to 
this  sunny  room.  Problems  have  been  solved  here 
which,  at  the  beginning,  seemed  insurmountable. 


New  Faces  for  Mutilated  Soldiers 


For  instance,  one  mutile  wants  a  mask  to 
cover  his  nose,  an  eye,  and  only  half  a  cheek.  The 
problem  of  how  to  make  it  hold — this  mask  ending 
in  the  middle  of  a  cheek^has  to  be  worked  out. 
Another  mutile  does  not  want  to  wear  spectacles, 
which  aid  in  securing  a  mask  firmly  to  the  head. 
This  case  must  also  be  treated  individually. 

A  row  of  plaster  casts  hanging  on  the  wall  of 
the  studio  indicates  the  first  step  in  the  process. 
Immediately  after  a  mutile  asks  to  have  a  mask, 
a  cast  of  his  face  is  made.  From  the  negative 
mould  a  positive  one  is  made  and  on  this  the  new 
face  is  modeled  in  plastiline.  Carefully  following 
photographs  and  taking  hints  from  the  man  him- 
self, a  good  likeness  comes  from  Mrs.  Ladd's  skil- 
ful hands.  "My  brother  and  I  look  a  good  deal 
alike,"  one  soldier  said,  and  the  brother  was  asked 
to  come  to  the  studio.  "I've  a  friend  whose 
eyes  are  the  color  of  mine,"  said  another,  and  the 
friend  was  used  as  a  model. 

When  the  new  face  is  modeled  and  approved  by 
the  patient,  it  is  sent  to  the  galvano  plant  and  a 
galvano  plastic  deposit  is  made  of  copper.  After 
repeated  experiments  this  has  been  reduced  to  the 
thinness  of  a  visiting  card  and  weighs  from  four 
to  nine  ounces.  It  is  firm  and  light  to  wear  and 
neither  bends  nor  twists  out  of  shape.  By  care- 
fully filing  the  edges  for  each  individual  case, 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  facial  parts  and  little 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  wearer  of  the 
extremities  of  the  mask.  Inside  is  put  a  thin 
layer  of  silver  which  eliminates  all  possibility 


of  harm  from  the  metal.  There  is  space  for  ven- 
tilation and  for  dressings,  if  surgical  treatment 
continues.  Mrs.  Ladd  has  discarded  artificial 
eyes  in  favor  of  oil  paints,  in  order  to  get  effects 
of  more  depth,  more  dimness  or  more  humor. 

Eyelashes  are  cut  in  very  fine  copper  threads 
and  are  soldered  on.  Next  the  mask  is  painted, 
and  finally  a  mustache  is  added  if  the  man  wears 
one.  When  the  disfigurement  includes  the  entire 
mouth  she  models  the  lips  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  allow  a  cigarette  holder  to  be  inserted.  Smok- 
ing is  one  of  the  few  real  pleasures  permitted  to 
the  wearer  of  a  face  mask! 

Mrs.  Ladd  paints  the  mask  while  it  is  on  the 
man  himself;  this  explains  why  the  flesh  tints 
where  the  metal  parts  stop  seem  to  have  no  line 
of  beginning  or  of  ending.  Skin  hues,  which  look 
bright  on  a  dull  day,  show  pallid  and  gray  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  somehow  an  average  has 
to  be  struck — the  artist  has  to  pitch  her  tone  for 
both  bright  and  cloudy  weather,  and  has  to  imi- 
tate the  bluish  tinge  of  shaven  cheeks. 

The  experimental  stages  of  Mrs.  Ladd's  work 
may  now  be  considered  as  over,  except  for  the 
ever-active  search  for  improvements  which  must 
always  go  on.  She  has  made  masks  for  seventeen 
seriously  mutilated  soldiers,  each  one  different. 

The  approval  and  gratitude  of  the  French 
Government  has  been  expressed  by  the  assignment 
of  wards  in  Paris  hospitals,  to  which  soldiers  with 
facial  wounds  may  be  sent  from  all  over  Francr 
where  Mrs.  Ladd  and  her  assistants  wottfewV** 


Doctor  John  R,  Moll, 
whom  Prtiidint  IVilsifu 
pronouHCfd  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  itifiuen- 
tial  men  of  bis  getteraliou. 
and  who  has  been  eboseti 
to  head  I  be  great  campaign 
for  the  seven  Uniied  tP'ar 
(Vork  Organi^ations- 
ififb  a  fetg  possible  tx- 
teptioHs.  Dr.  Moll  bus  a 
wider  international  a<- 
ijuainlanceskip  than  al- 
most any  American.  Of 
Ibe  men  who  vjere  Premiers 
of  Europe  vihen  the  war 
broke  out,  every  one  has 
been  bis  personal  Jriettd 
for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Ex-President  Tajt  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  Ibe 
Commission  In  Mexico, 
and  President  IVilson  a 
member  of  Ibe  Rmtt  Com- 
mission to  Russia 


The  Why  of  the  "Y" 

By  Bruce  Barton 


T  TNITY  of  aim  and  action  is  replacing  haphazard  tear  ser-Ace  in  America.  Sectarianism  yields  to 
CV  patriotism;  rivalries  vanish  before  the  demand  for  results.  Mr.  Barron's  article,  in  describing  ike  zcork 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  reflects  the  spirit  of  seven  great  organizations  pulling  logelker  for  the  Untied  H''ar  H'ork 
Campaign  of  November  nth  to  iSik.  They  are  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.H'.C..-I.,  National  Catholic  ffar  Council, 
Jesvish  Welfare  Board,  American  Library  Association,  ff'ar  Camp  Community  Service,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  President  If'ilson  asked  them  to  combine  in  their  appeal  for  funds.  The  sevenfold  effort  to  help  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  exemplifies  the  welding  of  a  united  nation  in  every  phase  of  the  war  to  victory. 


A  MAN  from  France  told  me  this.     He  saw 
it  one  afternoon,  a  little  back  of  the  lines, 
on  a  day  when  the  enemy's  fire  had  been 
particularly  severe. 

They  were  New  England  boys,  and  they  came 
back  tired   and  mud-covered  from  the  trenches 


and  threw  themselves  heavily  on  the  ground. 
The  Y.  M.  C  A,  secretary  stepped  out  of  his 
hut  to  welcome  them.  He  was  a  fatherly  old 
chap,  and  they  liked  him — at  least,  he  had 
supposed  when  they  went  away  that  they  liked 
him;  they  had  left  him  letters  to  be  mailed,  and 
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all  sorts  of  messages  to  send  home,  in  case — well, 
just  in  case.  But  now  to  his  cheerful  greeting 
there  was  no  response.  Like  men  whose  wits 
had  deserted  ihem  they  sal  stolid,  staring  straight 
ahead,  saying  nothing.  Burned  into  every  man's 
memory  were  scenes  that  leaped  insistent,  and 
would  not  be  forgotton. 

The  secretary  was  a  man  of  sense.  He  knew 
that  there  are  times  when  the  cheerful  greeting 
is  an  insult  not  to  be  borne,  and  a  slap  on  the 
back  is  cause  for  homicide.  He  disappeared 
into  his  hut.  and  returned  a  moment  later  drag- 
ging a  heavy  crate  behind  him.  The  boys 
watched  him  listlessly  while  he  pried  olT  the 
cover.  Without  another  word  to  them,  the 
secretary  turned  the  big  box  on  its  side  and  left 
it,  withdrawing  into  his  hut  and  shutting  the 
door  behind  him.  Slowly  the  contents  of  the  box 
were  disgorged — baseballs,  and  bats,  and  gloves. 
and  even  a  catcher's  mask.  The  man  nearest 
the  box  picked  up  a  ball,  and  turned  it  gingerly 
in  his  hand  as  though  it  were  something  entirely 
new.  Another  man  strolled  over  silently  and 
taking  up  a  bat.  weighed  it  in  his  hand;  a  third 
man  put  on  a  glove.  One  by  one  the  others 
gathered  about,  and  five  minutes  later  there  was 
in  progress,  there  behind  the  lines,  a  full-fledged 
game  of  baseball,  accompanied  by  shouts  and 
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the  loud  laughter  of  men  whose  cares  had 
fled. 

Napoleon  once  remarked  that  morale  is  to 
other  factors  in  war  as  three  to  one.  Morale 
is  a  word  new  to  our  speech,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  yet  fully  defined  it,  but  there  are 
certain  factors  which  everyone  agrees  must 
enter  into  its  composition.  And  one  of  these 
factors  is  the  turning  of  men's  minds  away  from 
the  trenches  to  other  thoughts  and  occupations. 
Without  a  change  of  mental  atmosphere  morbid- 
ness comes,  and  homesickness;  and  the  feeling 
of  being  "fed-up"  on  the  war  dulls  the  fine  edge 
of  enthusiasm. 

To  maintain  morale  is  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  The  same  generous  hands  that 
have  so  wonderfully  equipped  the  Red  Cross  for 
its  mission  to  the  lives  of  our  men  have,  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns,  been  equally  open.  The 
two  organizations  are  really  one  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  in  their  spirit,  their  constituency,  and 
their  common  devotion  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  It  requires  a  real  mental  effort  to  recall 
that  even  the  healing  ministry  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  comparatively  modern  element  in  warfare; 
time  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  neither  the  suffer- 
ing bodies  nor  the  harrassed  and  terrified  minds  of 
men  were  provided  for  in  a  nation's  plans  for  war. 
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Other  wars  were  fought  with  long  marches 
through  the  fields,  and  with  blessed  interruptions 
to  the  fighting  extending  over  weeks  and  even 
months.  This  is  a  war  of  nerves:  a  war  in  which 
terror  screams  at  men  from  the  air,  and  poisons 
them  all  about,  and  threatens  them  with  death 
from  underf(H>t.  It  is  preeminently  a  war  of 
morale;  and  the  side  whose  soldiers  keep  happy 
the  longest  is  the  side  that  is  going  to  win. 

The  comfort  of  the  fighters  is.  of  course,  a 
second  factor  in  morale,  and  of  comfort  there 
will  be  little  enough  in  France  in  the  next 
few  months,  in  spite  of  everything  that  we 
can  do. 

We  have  seen  the  great  cantonments  of  this 
country — ^unpainted,  but  clean  and  warmed  by 
steam;  and  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
there  are  no  such  cantonments  behind  the  lines 
in  France.  Instead,  the  boys  are  billeted  in 
little  Fa-nch  villages,  sleeping  in  warehouses  and 
barns,  tramping  all  day  long  in  mud  that  seems 
endless.  There  is  scant  comfort  in  those  vil- 
lages, until  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  comes.  No 
place  to  get  warm  and  dry;  no  place  to  write  a 
letter.  The  hut  becomes  home,  and  library, 
and  church,  and  club,  and  theatre  and  motion- 
picture  house  all  in  one.  Coal  costs  sixty 
and  seventy  dollars  a  ton  in  such  villages  last 


year.  It  may  be  even  higher  this  year,  and 
the  little  sheet -iron  American  stove,  throwing  out 
its  radiance  through  the  "Y"  hut,  will  be  no 
small  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  morale. 

To  comfort  and  a  change  of  mind  one  must 
add  a  third  essential  in  the  analysis  of  morale. 
No  army  fights  victoriously  unless  there  is,  in 
the  hearts  ai  its  men,  a  firm  conviction  in  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  propaganda  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  effective  sort.  Into 
the  "Y"  huts  abroad  flows  a  constant  stream  of 
lecturers,  business  men,  and  preachers  from  Amer- 
ica, each  with  his  message  that  the  folks  back 
home  are  still  backing  up  the  boys;  and  the 
inlluence  of  that  encouragement  is  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  war  John 
R.  Mott,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.C.  A,. 
left  52,i;oo  with  the  representative  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  France.  "  It's  not  much,"  he  said.  "  but 
it  is  an  earnest  of  what  will  follow.  Use  it  to 
start  work  in  the  French  army  right  away." 

The  "  Y"  man  tried  to  carry  out  these  instruc- 
tions but  at  once  met  an  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle.  The  French  were  polite  and  gracious, 
but  they  made  it  very  clear  that  they  had  fought 
many  wars  without  the  help  of  any  such  agency 


Jfrry  Sii-iiifford.  one  of  Ihe  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ionn  IcaJcri,  (Oildiidinf  a  ivar  camp 
communily  song  service  at  the  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  in  Norfolk,  Fa. 
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as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  they  preferred  to  do  with- 
'  out  it  in  this  one. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  a  French  general, 
having  observed  the  influence  of  the  "Y"  in 
other  countries,  gave  permission  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  hut  in  one  corner  of  his  army.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  huts  had  spread 
like  measles  through  that  command.  1'he  gen- 
eral of  the  adjacent  army  asked  for  them,  and 
the  next  general  and  the  next.  Finally  came 
a  request  from  the  French  Ministry  that  the 
huts  or  Foyers  de  Soldai,  as  the  French  term  them, 
be  established  throughout  the  French  forces; 
and  only  recently  another  message  followed  urg- 
ing that  the  number  be  increased  at  once 
from  1.300  to  2,OGO. 

At  the  same  time  the  King  of  Italy  made 
personal  request  for  the  extension  of  the  "Y" 
work  throughout  the  Italian  armies.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  "  Y  "  men  would  be  a  daily  evidence, 
he  said,  of  the  unity  of  the  Allies;  and  every  hut 
would  become  a  centre  of  the  sort  of  propaganda 
which  is  the  surest  protection  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Germans  along  similar  lines. 

General  Pershing  summed  up  the  whole  matter 
in  a  letter,  written  at  his  direction  on  May  15  of 
this  year,  commenting  on  a  report  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  G.  S  Wheeler,  who  had  studied  the  work 


of  the  "  Y  "  for  some  weeks,  and  was  submitting 
his  observations  to  headquarters. 

"  There  is  no  one  factor  contributing  more  to 
the  morale  of  the  American  army  in  France  than 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  said  Colonel  Wheeler.  "The 
value  of  this  organization  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. When  I  go  to  the  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  huts  and 
see  our  men  in  their  spare  moments,  night  after 
night  and  one  day  after  another,  enjoying  the 
privileges  created  by  a  corps  of  self-sacrificing 
Red  Triangle  workers,  1  know  that  they  are 
better  men  and  better  fighters  for  so  doing.  Give 
me  vine  hundred  men  who  have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut  rather  than  one  ihouiand  who  have  none,  and  I 
will  have  better  fighters  every  time." 

General  Pershing,  in  forwarding  a  copy  of  the 
report,  added  this  comment;  "The  conclusions 
and  opinions  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheeler  are 
concurred  in  by  these  headquarters." 

As  the  army  grows  the  "Y"  is  expected  to 
grow  along  with  it,  and  both  are  nearly  out  of 
breath  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the  programme 
which  America  has  laid  out  for  herself.  The 
same  kind  of  problems  confront  both;  and  their 
solution  involves  about  the  same  sort  of  mistakes. 
From  a  snug,  efficient  little  business  of  about 
{;,ooo,ooo  a  year,  the  "Y"'  was  called  upon  to 
expand  almost  overnight  to  a  fiftv-million-d' " 
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basis  and  in  another  twelve  months  to  double 
that.  1  have  been  in  and  out  of  "Y"  head- 
quarters in  New  York  ever  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  1  am  constanlly  running  into 
operations  of  which  I  had  suspected  nothing. 

There  is  a  floor  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  thousand  men  and  women  a  month 
for  service  overseas.  No  small  problem  it  is  in 
these  days,  when  the  army  is  claiming  men  by 
the  million,  and  every  one  left  behind  has  a 
half  dozen  opportunities  for  work. 

Here  are  the  rooms  in  which  is  conducted  the 
greatest  motion-picture  business  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Every  week  fifteen  miles  of  film 
set  sail  for  France,  and  a  far  larger  quantity  is 
poured  into  the  cantonments  in  this  country. 
The  "Y"  huts  have  a  weekly  movie  audience 
of  more  than  2,000.000! 

The  huts  arc  the  soldiers'  clubs,  and  more  than 
80,000,000  sheets  of  letter  paper  flow  in  and  out 
of  them  every  month.  They  are  the  soldiers' 
churches,  and  the  testaments  furnished  to  the 
army  by  the  "  Y"  would  make  a  pile  more  than 
seventeen  miles  high.  The  huts  are  the  soldiers' 
theatres.  Under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Win- 
throp  Ames  and  E.  H.  Sothern,  a  hundred  first- 
class  actors  and  actresses  are  kept  moving  about 
the  "  Y"  circuit  in  France.  For  the  boy  who  is 
ambitious  to  improve  the  years  spent  in  soldier- 
ing, the  hut  becomes  a  university,  also.  Dr.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale,  spent  some  months  in 
France  laying  out  an  educational  programme  that 


is  amazing  in  its  scope  and  effectiveness;  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  Spaulding  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  from  his  duties  as  superintendent  of 
Cleveland's  public  schools  in  order  to  manage 
the  vast  system  of  lectures  and  classroom  work 
carried  on  in  the  huts  overseas. 

In  his  General  Order  J3  General  Pershing  put 
the  "Y"  into  the  store-keeping  business  also; 
and  in  scores  of  the  villages  where  our  boys  are 
billeted  the  "Y"  canteen  is  the  only  store. 
General  Pershing  had  seen  the  activities  of  the 
Association  on  the  .Mexican  border  and  knew  its 
adaptability.  So  he  ordered  that  all  post-ex- 
changes or  canteens  in  France  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Y.iVl.C.  A. 

In  other  words,  he  created  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  a  business  that  already  threatens  to 
reach  seventy-five  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
"Y"  did  not  underestimate  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  It  sent  abroad  Mr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Fadyen,  who  had  been  general  manager  of  the 
S.  S.  Kresge  five-  and  ten-cent  stores.  An  in- 
teresting man  is  Mr.  McFadyen:  his  salary, 
during  his  last  year  in  America,  was  Sj.ooo  and 
his  commissions  nearly  Sso.ooo.  He  tackled 
the  problem  with  characteristic  American  grit. 

And  he  had  need  of  grit.  To  grumble  is  the 
natural  prerogative  of  every  customer;  and  par- 
ticularly of  soldier  customers.  If  all  the  com- 
plaints registered  in  any  department  store  in  a 
single  day  were  counted,  their  number  would 
probably  amaze  any  but  the  most  hardened  store- 
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keeper.     Imagine,  Ihen.  the  store  moved  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  its  base  of  supplies, 
and  split  up  into  five  or  six  hundred  little  depart- 
ments, each  separated  by  long  roads  and  by  shell 
fire.     Imagine   a   tonnage   situation   which   pre- 
vents the  store  ever  having  enough  of  anything 
and  perfectly  enormous  transportation  charges, 
by  boat  and  truck.     Imagine  all  this— and  you 
can  believe  that  the 
soldiers'     store     in 
France  has  not  been 
without  its  critics. 

Most  of  the  criti- 
cism has  been  un- 
deserved. The'Y" 
never  intended  to 
make  a  penny  of  pro- 
fit on  the  post-ex- 
change: on  the  con- 
trary, its  operation 
has  already  proved 
a  loss  of  something 
like  S2,ooo,ooo  and 
the  loss  will  con- 
tinue. By  an  ar- 
rangement just 
completed,  the"Y" 
will  hereafterbuy  all 
its  tobacco  from  the 
Army  Quartermas- 
ter in  France.  As 
the  Quartermaster 
receives  his  tobacco 
at  the  price  which 
the  Government 
pays  on  this  side — 
with  no  charge  for 
profit  or  transporta- 
tion— this  will  en- 
able the  "Y"  to  sell 
Bull  Durham,  forin- 
stance,  for  four  and 

a  half  cents,  some  brands  of  fifteen-cent  cigarettes 
for  nine  or  ten  cents,  etc.  In  a  soldier's  eyes  a 
penny  off  the  cost  of  cigarettes  is  greater  than 
almost  any  other  blessing. 

As  the  war  goes  on.  and  the  number  of  men  in 
France  increases,  the  post-exchange  operated  by 
the  "Y"  promises  to  become  the  largest  retail 
business  in  the  world.  Already  the  items  on 
the  shipping  lists  are  staggering.  For  example: 
cans  of  fruit,  30,000,000;  chewing  gum,  2,040.000 
packages;  cigarettes,  115,000,000:  condensed 
milk,  446,208  cans — to  pick  only  a  few  at  random 
from  a  single  list.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
take  over  entirely  certain  milk  chocolate  and 
cracker  factories  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and 
still  the  supply  always  lags  just  a  little  behind. 
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The  Kursaal  at  Aix-les-Bains  was  taken  over 
by  the  "  Y "  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
fitted  out  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  American 
boys.    With  swimming,  tennis,  lectures  by  famous 
Americans,  sermons  by  celebrated  ministers,  and 
entertainments    by   well-known   actors  and    ac- 
tresses, the  soldiers  may  have  a  vacation  that  no 
soldier  ever  had   in  any  other  war.     And   the 
Aix  Kursaal,  al- 
ready overflow- 
ing, has  been  sup- 
plemented   by  the 
acquisition,  for  the 
war,  of  five  similar 
recreation  spots. 

Underneath     all 
these  activities,  of 
course,  lies  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the 
"Y,"  which  is  its 
cornerstone;  and  it 
is  in  this  work  that 
the  war   has  pro- 
duced    develop- 
ments of  the  most 
interesting  charac- 
ter.   The  war  has 
done  more  to  pR)- 
mote      Christian 
unity    than    fifty 
years  of  discussion. 
It  has  taught  men 
to   work    together 
who   previously 
would  havethought 
cooperation    im- 
possible.    Between 
the  Red  Cross  and 
the  "Y,"  of  course, 
the  closest  ccxipera- 
tion  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.     These 
two     great     ministering    agencies    are    fellow- 
veterans.     They     had    worked    side    by    side 
in    the    Spanish-American    War    and    on   the 
Mexican    border,    acquiring    through   each    ex- 
perience  a   larger   measure   of   mutual    regard. 
That  out  of  this  will  come  a  finer,  more  perfect 
spirit  fur  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  seems  to 
me  unmistakable.    The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  the 
war   will    be   a   different  association.     And  the 
Church,  from  whose  different  denominations  it 
has  drawn  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  workers  in 
France,  will  have  brought  back  into  it.  with 
their  return,  a  conception  of  religion  as  service. 
broader  than  it  has  ever  dreamed  before;  and 
capable — if  unrestrained — oC  '«c.\'*otv% ■rc-'is.^^**^"^'^ 
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hands  and  sobbed.  The  glory  that  is  America 
had  gone  to  his  heart.  The  whole  world  had  felt 
it. 

During  those  June  days  French  women  used 
to  stand  outside  the  gates  of  the  great  Red  Cross 
hospital  at  Neuilly,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  when 
American   troops  were   thrown.     Fresh,   strong,     the  endless  streams  of  American  wounded  flowed 
youthful,    brave,   they    bared    their   chests   and     in.     Ojuntless  ambulances  would  dash  up,  un- 
stopped the  Huns.  load  their  precious  cargoes,  and  stretcher-bearers 
Paris  was  saved  and,  like  a  flash  of  sunlight     would  carry  them  through  lanes  of  women  who 
breaking  through  a  rift  in  heavy  clouds,  France     had  tears  streaming  down  their  faces, 
saw  the  vision  of  what  American  fighting  men         "They  helped  save  France  for  us — brave  boys 


speeches  and  hopes.  For  six  months  they  had 
been  playing  at  war  in  quiet  sectors.  Then  had 
come  the  great  drive  toward  Paris  down  the  valley 
of  the  Marne.  It  had  gone  well;  Paris  did  not 
sleep  at  night — men  sent  their  families  away. 
Suddenly,  into  an  important  point  in  the  line. 


were.  She  saw  youth  that  was  brave  and  un- 
afraid and  willing;  she  saw,  across  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea,  a  great  Nation  shaking  herself 
and  starting  to  work  in  earnest;  and  she  saw 


— dear  America,"  they  cried.  These  mothers 
and  wives  had  also  caught  the  glory  that  is 
America. 

So  have  our  own  soldiers  felt  it  in  their  hearts, 


millions  of  her  sons  impatiently  marking  time     too.     You  can  see  it  in  their  faces.    Something 


until  they  could  be 
brought  over  seas  to 
fight  for  France. 

Ch3teau-Thierry  was 
worth  a  million  men  to 
France.  It  was  the 
magic  tonic  that  was 
needed  to  revivify  a 
tired,  brave  people. 
And  it  did.  France  al- 
most overnight  became 
again  the  beautiful 
spirit  with  the  flaming 
sword.  It  was  like  the 
swinging  lilt  of  a  march- 
ing song  to  worn-out 
soldiers. 

First  France  cried — 
then  she  fought,  braver 
than  ever  before.  1  re- 
call having  dinner  with 
some  French  officers  at 
this  time.  Toward  the 
end  one  of  them  —  a 
captain  who  had  been 
a  Paris  cotillion  leader, 
in  the  forgotten  days 
of  peace,  but  who  for 
four  years  had  been  a 
soldier  —  arose  and  of- 
fered a  toast  to  Amer- 
ica. 

"  How  can  we  tell  all 
that  is  in  our  hearts  of 


"  Shtirr."  smiled  ihe  hoy  with  the  bandaged 
foot,  "  I  will  get  back  right  atay  soon. 
I'm  the  luckiest  Jew  in  de  Army.  I  am" 


Strange  and  wonderful 
has  happened  to  them 
—the  touch  of  a  new 
ideal.  Ail  our  various 
races  and  religions  and 
sects  have  been  sud- 
denly fused  and  welded 
together  to  make  this 
New-World  being,  this 
real  American.  For  the 
first  time  America  has 
become  something 
tangible  and  sure. 
American  men  have 
discovered  that  it  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  be 
American  soldiers. 
They  know  their  army 
and  they  are  proud  <rf 
it. 

They  know  as  well 
what  they  fight  for. 
And  in  the  ruined  towns 
and  trampled  fields  of 
France,  they  have  seen 
the  menace  cleaHy  and 
certainly. 

One  morning  in  early 
August  I  stopped  at  a 
little  hospital  clearing 
station  probably  three 
miles  behind  the  ever- 
changing  front  lines.  It 
was  in  the  courtyard  of 


the  great  debt  we  owe  to  you,"  he  said.    "  Your  an  old  establishment,  and  the  space  was  half  filled 

President  has  been  the  voice  of  the  world's  con-  with  wounded  Americans  waiting  for  ambulances 

science,  and  now  your  soldiers  have  put  his  to  take  them  to  a  railhead  where  a  hospital  train 

words  into  real  deeds.    France  and  America —  would  carry  them  to  Paris.     Each  man  had  a  cup 

sisters!    We  love  America — ^we "  of  hot  chocolate  in  his  hand  and  all  were  smoking 

And  then  this  man,  who  had  been  through  four  cigarettes — things  that  the  people  of  America  were 

years  of  the  hell  of  war,  buried  his  face  in  his  sending  them  through  their  Red  Cm^^. 


mm 
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Sitting  in  a  far  comer  on  a  door-step  1  noticed     cases  were  laiU  out  on  the  stone  paving.     Doctors 

a  boy  with  a  bandaged  foot,  so  1  walked  over  to     were  bending  over  them  making  hurried  exami- 

him.  nations.    Nowhere  was  there  a  word  of  com- 

"What's    the    matter,   oid    timer?"  I    asked     plaint,  a  single  cry  or  even  a  moan.    Those  whrf 

cheerfully,    "did    you    get    everything    covered     could  move  around— and  the  great  majority  of 

all  casualties  are  slight — were  smoking  and  chat- 
But  I  don'  care—     ting,  exchanging  Hun  stories.    The  others  were 
resting  patiently,  grate- 


up  but  your  feet? 

"Shure,"  he  smiled  back, 
she  ain't  nudding  so 
worst.  I  vill  get  back 
right  avay  soon.  I'm 
the  luckiest  Jew  in  de 
army,  I  am." 

I  saw  that  he  already 
had  one  wound  stripe 
on  his  right  sleeve,  and 
I  nodded  at  it. 

"I  get  shoot  in  de 
leg  by  a  masheen  bullet 
vunce,"  he  answered 
my  unspoken  question. 

"  How  long  have  you 
been  over?" 

"Six  months;  I  vas 
drafted  by  New  York 
but  dey  send  me  over 
here  right  avay  queeck. 
Dis  makes  two  vounds 
I  gotalreatty.  But  say. 
Mister,  you  know  vat — 
veil.  1  get  me  seven 
Goirman  prisoners  dis 

morning  by  myself 

Say,  how  long  vill  dey 
make  me  stay  in  de 
hospital  —  not  over  a 
couble  of  veeks,  eh,  not 
over  dat  much?" 

The  boy  sitting  on 
the  step  below  looked 
up  at  me.  "Say,  know 
what  Bennie  here  done? 

Well,  1  seen  it  myself — him  and  me  is  in  the  same 
company.  Three  of  them  was  hit  by  shrapnel 
about  fifty  feet  away  from  where  I  was.  A  fellow 
named  Larson  could  crawl  yet,  but  the  other 
soldier  had  his  leg  just  about  blown  off.     Bennie 


IVcll,  where  are  you  going  1 "  the  docfor  asked. 
To  my  biiddies.where  ibe-troubU  is."  the- wounded 
arint  aniwered,  iinJ  the  next  second  he  was  gone 


ful  for  the  smallest 
thing  done  for  them 
and  even  for  words  of 
passing  cheer. 

They  were  soldiers 
in  their  wounds;  they 
had  caught  the  deep, 
grave  spirit  of  soldiers; 
they  knew  they  were 
now  of  a  tried  and 
proven  army  and  no 
pain  or  hardship  could 
force  cries  from  their 
tips.  Six  months  ago, 
before  the  army  had 
found  its  consciousness, 
wounded  soldiers  were 
different ;  then  they 
thought  only  of  their 
own  pain.  To-day  they 
think  of  the  thousands 
of  their  pals  who  have 
made  the  final,  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  others  who 
are  still  to  make  it. 

They  tell  the  story 
of  a  member  of  one 
famous  marine  brigade 
who  stumbled  into  a 
front-line  first  aid  sta- 
tion and,  throwing 
down  his  pack  and  rifle, 
swore  that  he  would  never  march  another  step 
until  something  was  done  for  his  feet, 

"I'm  through,"  he  declared.     "Until  you  fix 
my  feet  I'll  never  move  another  step." 
While  he  went  on  with  his  tirade  against  his 


got  a  bad  foot  wound  but  he  picks  up   this     luck  in  the  army,  a  doctor  ttxik  off  his  heavy 


fellow,  puts  him  on  his  back  and  carries  him  to 
a  first  aid  station  when  he  couldn't  hardly  walk 
himself.     He  oughter  have  a  medal  for  that." 

Bennie  cut  in  here.  "No,  vat  for  should  I 
vant  some  medals?  I  vant  some  more  of  them 
Dutchmens— dat's  all  I  vant —  Gee,  Al, 
look  at  dat  poor  feller  with  his  head  all  tied  up 
bad." 

looked  around  and  my  eyes  traveled  from 


marching  shoe  and  found  his  woolen  s(x:k  soggy 
with  blood.  He  started  to  unlace  the  other  when 
the  sound  of  machine  gun  firing  floated  down  to 
the  protected  hill  slope. 

"What's  that?"  the  marine  demanded. 

"Nothing,  except  that  our  men  have  run  into 
some  machine-gun  nests,  I  suppose,"  the  medico 
answered. 

Without  speaking  the  boy  reached  down  and 


one  little  group  of  wounded  to  another.     In  the     pulled  on  his  shoe  and  then,  strai^tening  up,  he 
opposite  corner  of  the  courtyard  four  new  stretcher     picked  up  his  rifle. 
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"Well,  where  are  you  going?"  the  doctor  asked. 

"  Up  to  my  buddies — where  the  trouble  is.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  going  to  be  any  fighting." 

The  next  second  he  was  gone,  and  every  step 
that  he  took  must  have  been  to  him  Hke  walking 
on  broken  glass.  Late  that  day  he  was  brought 
in  on  a  stretcher  with  a  bad  wound  through  his 
hip.    "  Good  thing  1  went  up  there,  doc."  he  said. 

"The  boys  sure  needed  me Say,  I  can  get 

out  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  can't  1  ?  I  gotta 
get  fightin'  again,  doc." 

But  there  are  many  who  will  never  fight  again. 
Like  flowers  their  graves  are  springing  up  all  over 
France.  Consecrated  shrines  they  are  where 
France  and  the  world  will  worship.  And 
mothers  and  fathers,  sisters  and  wives  will 
mourn  for  these  brave  youths,  and  all  the  millions 
of  Americans  will  revere  them. 

Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood,  where 
Americans  fought,  are  new  names  to  be  writ  in 
American  history.  They  shall  rank  with  Bunker 
Hill  and  Gettysburg,  Antietam  and  San  Juan. 

At  the  end  of  July,  on  the  heels  of  the  army  1 
drove  in  a  motor  car  filled  with  correspondents. 
A  famous  French  war  artist  accompanied  us,  and 
one  of  our  number  was  pointing  out  to  him  the 
steps  that  American  troops  had  taken  in  this  great 
fight  in  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 


"To  the  left  is  Belleau  Wood  that  the  Ameri- 
cans stormed  and  captured,"  he  explained. 
"We're  proud  of  Belleau  Wood;  it  will  be  a  name 
for  American  youths  to  conjure  with  for  twenty 
generations." 

"Holy  ground!"  another  said  in  a  spirit  of 
unthinking  fun.  So  much  of  war  has  made  us  all 
more  or  less  callous  ! 

No  one  laughed  and  for  a  dozen  seconds  the 
only  sound  was  the  humming  of  the  motor.  Then 
the  man  who  had  spoken  lightly  turned  to  the 
others  in  the  car. 

"Gee!  that's  what  it  is — holy  ground.  A  thou- 
sand American  heroes  died  in  there.  It  IS  holy 
ground!" 

A  thousand  American  heroes!  A  thousand 
homes  that  will  have  no  sunlight  streaming 
through  open  windows — until  the  dawn  of  the 
great  glory  that  is  America.  Then  the  black 
band  with  the  gold  star  will  be  the  most  prec- 
ious decoration  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  the  living  memory  of  one  who  gave 
all  that  he  had  to  the  world  and  his  country. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  haw  the  American  troops 
/ought  at  the  Bois  de  Belleau.  which  the  French 
have  since  rechristened.  in  their  honor,  "Bois  de  la 
Brigade  de  Marine." 
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'Trouble?   Red  Cross!" 

By  Walter  R.  Brooks 


ELLEN  VERNEY  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
park.  It  was  not  a  large  park,  nor  par- 
ticularly clean;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
a  park  at  all,  for  there  was  no  grass,  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  brown  earth,  a  few  dusty  trees, 
and  half  a  dozen  uncomfortable  green  benches. 
But  Ellen's  eyes  were  drawing  no  compari- 
sons between  this  littered  paradise  of  gamins 
and  the  cool  quiet  of  the  Mttle  suburban  cottage 
where — how  short  a  time  ago! — she  had  spent  her 
honeymoon.  They  were  fixed,  so  tragically  in- 
tent as  to  appear  almost  black  in  the  pale  oval 
of  her  face,  upon  an  irregular  slit  in  the  little 
embroidered  bag  she  held  in  her  lap— a  slit  through 
which,  as  she  had  sat  at  her  lunch  in  the  restaur- 
ant, clever  fingers  had  drawn  the  ten  five-dollar 
notes  that  Jack  had  given  her  when  they  parted. 

And  Jack  was  gone.  The  transport  had  sailed 
by  this  time.  Oh,  what  was  she  to  do!  What 
could  she  do?  How  was  she  to  get  the  eighteen 
dollars  to  pay  her  fare  home?  She  knew 
no  one  here.     Yet — if  she  didn't  get  it.     .    .     . 

Her  head  sank  down  upon  her  hands,  and  for  a 
time  she  fought  hard  against  the  hysterical  sobs 
that  tore  at  her  throat.  She  mustn't  f;ive  way; 
she  must  keep  hold  of  herself,  and  think.  Why 
had  Jack  enlisted  at  all!  What  was  the  war  to 
him?  Why  hadn't  he  stayed  home  to  take  care 
of  her  and  watch  over  her,  as  he  should? 

The  roar  of  the  city  frightened  her — the  hun- 
dreds of  faces,  all  different  yet  all  bearing  the 
mark  a  great  city  sets  upon  every  man's  brow  for 
his  protection— cynical  indifference.  Once  a 
man  passed  who  hesitated,  looked  hastily  around 
then  down  at  her,  and  smiled.  He  looked  kind, 
she  thought.  Should  she  appeal  to  him?  Per- 
haps he  would  help  her  if  he  knew.     And  yet , . . 

A  hand  touched  her  arm  and  she  started  vio- 
lently. Sharp  black  eyes  were  peering  earnestly 
into  hers  from  under  a  bright  colored  shawl. 

"You  sick?"  a  voice  inquired  anxiously. 

She  shook  her  head,  a  lump  rising  in  her  throat 
at  the  unexpected  kindness  in  these  alien  eyes. 

"But  you  have  mowh.  ipoofJ)  trouble,  eh?" 


the  voice  pursued.  "  You  feel  sick — hert 
Two  lean  brown  hands  were  pressed  in  a  tra 
gesture  against  the  kindly  heart  that  beat  bene; 
the  bright  shawl.  Then  one  of  them  shot  quic 
out,  and  a  thin  finger  touched  the  little  serv 
pin  with  its  one  blue  star  that  Ellen  w 
on  her  blouse. 

"  My  husband  gone  to  war,  too.  Siamo  sort 
sisters — no*i  e  vera  ?  I  help  you.  You  say 
me  what  it  is,  the  too-much  trouble,  eh?  " 

Ellen  smiled,  and  the  tears  she  had  fought 
hard  against  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"Nothing.     It  is  nothing,"  she  managed  to  s 

But  the  dark  head  was  shaken  so  violently  ti 
the  shawl  fell  back  and  the  big  gold  earrii 
glinted  in  the  sunlight.  "No,  no!  I  km 
You  not  tella  me.  but  I  help  you,  even  you  i 
wishing  it.  Setifa.  My  husband  say  to  me  wl 
he  go:  'Trouble?  Red  Cross!'  Trouble?  F 
Cross.    Yousee?    Wait;  1  showyou," 

There  was  a  great  fumbling  in  the  folds  of 
shawl  and  presently  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper  \ 
held  out.     "  Eccolo.    Read  him,  read  him," 

Ellen  took  the  paper  and  unfolded  it — a  pri 
ed  letterhead.  Home  Service,  and  an  address 
low  a  bright  red  cross.  She  smiled  and  handei 
back. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  It  is  kind  of  you  t( 
to  tell  me  about  it.  But  they  couldn't  help  mi 
not  for  a  thing  like  this." 

"Si,  sU"  the  woman  insisted.  "For  eve 
thing,    'Trouble?  Red  Cross!'" 

Was  she  right,  perhaps,  Ellen  wondei 
vaguely.  Would  they  help  her  if  she  went 
them — told  them  her  story?  Oh  no;  that  was 
the  sort  of  thing  they  did.  If  she  were  sick,  if  t 
pay  allotment  didn't  come  from  Jack — then  th 
would  help  her.  She  knew — Jack  had  told  her 
how  they  looked  after  the  families  of  the  men 
the  front.  If  he  should  be  taken  prisoner  th 
would  send  him  things,  or  if  he  were  sick  th 
would  write  and  let  her  know.  But  give  h 
eighteen  dollars  on  her  bare  word,  just  becau 
her  husband  was  a  soldier?  No.  That  was  o 
of  the  question. 

The  brow^n  hand  was  on  her  arm  again,  i 
sistent.     "Viene.    Come.     1  showyou," 

Ellen  rose,  half  unwillingly,  but  too  worn  me 
tally  by  fright  and  despair  to  resist.  Perhaps 
would  be  as  well  to  go.    She  couldn't  stay  h:^ 
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It  was  getting  late;  the  sunlight  was  almost  gone 
from  the  Utile  park. 

Guided  by  the  firm,  kindly  pressure  on  her  arm, 
Ellen  walked  dazedly  along  a  bleak  street,  filled 
with  the  clatter  and  clash  of  a  ceaseless  iron  stream 
of  traffic.  Then  they  were  in  the  vestibule  of  an 
office  building;  an  elevator  shot  them  upward,  and 
a  moment  later  Ellen's  guide  was  explaining 
something,  volubly  but  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  slim, 
freckled-faced  girl  with  understanding  eyes,  not 
much  older  than  Ellen  herself. 

"You  tell  them  now — see?"  The  white  teeth 
flashed  a  reassuring  smile. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  the  girl  kindly: 
and  almost  before  she  realized  it  Ellen  found  her- 
self telling  the  whole  unhappy  story. 

"You  believe  me!"  she  exclaimed,  incredulously 
when  she  had  finished  and  the  girl  laid  a  sym- 
pathetic hand  on  hers. 

"Of  course.  Why  not?  We  will  wire  your 
mother  to  send  you  money,  and  meanwhile  ar- 
range a  place  for  you  to  stay.  You  mustn't 
worry  any  more,"  she  added,  seeing  the  troubled 
look  in  Ellen's  eyes.    "It's  all  right  now." 

"And  you  do — you  help  people  like  this?  I 
never  knew  .  .  . "  Ellen  looked  around  sud- 
denly. "Where  is  she — the  girl  who  brought 
me  here?" 

"  She's  gone.    She  couldn't  stay." 

"Oh!"  cried  Ellen,  "Why  did  she  go?  1 
wanted  to  thank  her,  to  tell  her.  .  .  Oh, 
what  would  have  become  of  me — what  would 
have  become  of  me     .     .     ." 

"There,  there,"  said  the  girl  with  the  freckles, 
soothingly.  "It's  all  over  now.  See  here;look 
up.  Here  are  five  dollars  to  get  your  supper  with, 
and  pay  for  a  place  to  stay.  I'll  tell  you  where 
to  go.  Come  back  to-morrow  morning  and  per- 
haps we  will  have  heard  from  your  mother.  *  And 
don't  worry.     We're  going  to  look  after  you  now." 

Ellen  rose.  "Trouble?  Red  Cross,"  she  said, 
more  to  herself  than  to  her  companion.  "That's 
what  that  girl  told  me,  and  1  didn't  believe  her. 
But  it's  true — it's  true.  Oh,  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you!" 


Tony— the  American 

By  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Reynolds 


TONY  was  an  Italian,  living  in  a  section  of 
a  city  which  had  been  very  lightly  touched 
by  anything  American.  Italian  was  the 
language  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  life  of  the 
nei^borhood  rarely  overfloirad  its  boundaries. 
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It  seems  curious  to  the  reader  of  two  or  three 
newspapers  a  day  that  Tony  and  his  friends 
should  not  have  known  about  the  draft.  They 
knew  that  there  was  a  war,  in  which  Italy  was  in- 
volved, and,  rather  more  vaguely,  that  in  some 
way  it  concerned  America. 

One  day,  Tony  was  drafted.  1  can  only  im- 
agine what  happened  to  him,  because  he  and  I 
do  not  understand  one  another's  tongues  well 
enough  to  catch  anything  that  is  not  obvious. 

Any  man  understands  how  to  fight  for  the  bit 
of  land  on  which  he  and  his  family  stand;  but  a 
higher  necessity  than  this  called  for  Tony.  He 
was  to  fight,  so  the  kindly  man  in  his  draft  board 
told  him.  for  the  honor  of  America. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  always  been  of 
consequence  in  our  community,  to  understand 
what  this  meant  to  Tony.  Tremendous  emo- 
tions, if  they  occur  in  people  who  are  worth  any- 
thing, result  in  action.  Tony  was  really  worth  a 
great  deal;  so  he  decided  that  he  must  in  some 
way  become  worthy  of  the  knighthood  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him.  He  must  be  wholly  an 
American.  He  understood  that  his  funny  clothes 
were  to  be  replaced  by  American  garments;  and  he 
decided  to  replace,  by  something  American,  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  only  other  tie  to  Italy. 
Tony  Cardoni,  without  warning  to  his  family 
or  his  Government,  became  Mike  Costigan! 

After  an  interval,  the  Americanized  Tony, 
now  Mike,  sailed  away  to  France,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  months  later  that  the  Red  Cross  man 
attached  to  his  division  discovered  that  Mike 
was  not  happy.  Mike  had  received  no  letters 
from  home.  It  was  beyond  belief.  The  Home 
Service  agent  in  his  home  city  had  promised 
to  write  for  his  mother,  to  whom  writing  was  a 
difficult  business.  There  had  come  no  letter. 
Was  his  old  mother  dead? 

With  perhaps  a  little  more  leisure  than  his 
commanding  officer  had,  the  Red  Cross  man  no- 
ticed how  strangely  the  Irish  name  suited  the 
Italian  boy,  and  questioned  him  about  his  par- 
ents. Tony,  nothing  loath,  told  his  story.  The 
other  side  of  the  story,  in  America,  was  being 
patched  up  by  the  Home  Service  Agent  who,  when 
Mrs.  Mike  Costigan  did  not  receive  her  check 
from  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  had  pro- 
vided money  to  carry  on  the  family  life  with  de- 
cency and  independence.  It  was  somf  months 
more  before  an  outraged  War  Department  could 
be  made  to  understand  the  situation. 

Now  Mrs.  Cardoni's  checks,  no  longer  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Costigan,  reach  her  regularly; 
and  Tony  Cardoni,  living  under  his  own  name, 
which  he  is  making  daily  more  honorable  and 
more  American,  recdves  the  letters  written  for 
his  mother  in  his  home  city  in  America . 
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Her  Dead  Son's  Crutches 


ALITTLF  old  woman,  carrying  a  pair  of  crutches 
under  her  arm,  went  into  the  headquai^ters  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  AmericaVi  Red 
Cross  and  sat  down,  plainly  tired  almost  to  exhauiition. 
When  she  was  asked  what  could  be  done  for  her,"  she 
pointed  to  the  crutches  and  told  how  she  had  wan- 
dered around  New  York  trying  to  give  them  to  the 
Government, 

"He's  dead— my  boy,  that  used  them,"  she  said. 
"So  I  took  them  up — they're  all  I  have  left  that  I  can  _ 
give  my  country — and  I've  been  going  from  place  to 
place — everywhere,  al!  sorts  of  places — Government 
ofTtccs,  societies,  hospitals — and  I've  said  to  'em  to 
take  these  things— my  dead  boy's  things — that  helped 
him  through  his  suffering  life — and  give  them  to  some- 
body who  needed  them — and  let  them  be  such  help 
as  they  are.     But  everywhere  they  told  me  that  they 


didn't  have  any  use  for  old  crutches.  Oh.thcvwcre 
nice  enough,  and  polite,  and  real  kind  about  it.  But 
they  wouldn't  take  'em.  And  I  want  to  give  "em. 
It's  all  I  can  do— and  I  know  it's  awful  little— but  I  do 
so  want  to  do  it.  So  I've  come  here,  and  I'm  kind  of 
hoping " 

".Madam,"  said  the  Red  Cross  worker  insianily, 
"you  could  not  have  done  better.     We  can  use  them," 

The  Red  Cross  chief  who  told  the  story  pointed  to 
the  worn  crutches  where  they  stood  in  a  corner.  Head- 
quarters at  that  moment  contained  $124,000  worth 
of  supplies.  "It's  going  to  be  some  trouble  placing 
t;hem,"  said  he.  "Somewhat  more,  almost,  than 
pJacing  the  S6d,ooo  worth  of  clothing  that  we  are 
handling  just  now.  But  1  feel  that  those  crutches  are 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  trust;  and  we're  going  to 
find  somebody  whom  they  will  help." 
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A  Self-appointed  Red  Cross  Worker 


In  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital  No.  1 
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The  Race-Track  That  Was 

By  Mary  Brush  Williams 


I  HAVE  made  two  trips  to  Autcuil  in  my  life.  The 
former  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Prix 
races.  They  were  the  last  ever  run.  for  shortly 
afterward  the  world  went  to  war.  When  we  arrived 
automobiles  were  banked  for  half  a  mile  along  the  race 
course;  and  opposite  them,  in  the  grandstand,  were 
alt  of  the  old  beaux  of  Paris  in  their  finest  raiment. 
The  manne(|uins  in  the  new  spring  costumes  paraded 
in  front  of  this  show  place.  I  arrived  simultaneously 
with  IWadame  Paquin,  the  famdlis  dressmaker,  whose 
appearance  aroused  great  interest,  for  her  costume  dis- 
closed the  tremendous  secret  of  where  the  waist  line 
woutd  lie  during  the  season  lo  come.  That  was  one 
of  the  important  pieces  of  news  of  the  day.  There 
was  a  buiz  of  conversation  and  much  excitement. 
American  women  were  everywhere. 

The  other  day.  almost  four  years  later,  I  was  at 
Auteuil  for  the  second  time,  and  there  was  nothing 
except  the  abandoned  grandstand  to  remind  one  of  all 
that  had  been.  American  women  were  again  every- 
where, but  this  time  in  very  different  setting  and  cos- 
tuming. The  race-track  had  become  a  Red  Cross 
hospital. 

Lanes  of  lents  line  the  area  where  four  years  ago  the 
automobiles  parked.  Each  one  is  a  ward,  with  iwcnty- 
four  beds  in  it.  They  look  as  permanent  as  houses — 
more  permanent,  indeed,  than  many  summer  cottages 
that  I  have  seen.  They  have  windows  in  them  and 
stoves.  The  old  refreshment  pagoda  is  a  recreation 
'  ind,  where  pale-looking  men  in  pajamas  loll  on  rustic 


benches.  A  washing  machine  stands  on  the  green  (^ 
posite  ihe  grandstand,  and  boys  from  the  Middle  West 
do  the  laundering  there.  Big  camions  marked  "Amer- 
ican Red  Cross"  drive  through  the  roads. 

From  the  lents  along  our  pathway  we  could  hear  the 
hacking  coughs  and  the  heavy  breathing  which  attested 
that  many  were  suffering  from  gassing.  Cases  such 
as  these  are  the  kind  for  which  the  hospital  was  origi- 
nally designed.  Men  gassed  and  men  slightly  wounded 
were  to  be  sent  there  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion 
in  other  base  hospitals.  This  one  at  Auieuil  was  what 
one  might  call  a  hurr>'-up  piece  of  work.  The  whole 
scheme  of  it  was  conceived  suddenly  to  meet  an  un- 
foreseen demand. 

A  boy  in  a  blue  bathrobe  gave  me  my  first  informa- 
tion about  the  hospital.  "  If  we  Americans  had  fought 
along  the  sector  where  we  were  first  intended  to.  this 
old  grassy  race-track  would  never  have  been  disturbed, 
I  don't  suppose,  "  said  he.  "We  were  headed  for  a 
certain  sector.  Then  we  were  grabbed  olf  when  we 
were  actually  marching  to  our  spot  and  stuck  into  the 
line  that  was  guarding  Paris.  Our  wounded  men 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  base  hospitals  round  the  city 
and  they  were  soon  filled.  The  Medical  Corps  foresaw 
that  this  would  happen.  It  occurred  to  them  right 
away  to  get  up  a  hospital  like  this,  which  the  French 
have  been  using  for  some  time." 

The  Red  Cross  had  already  offered  to  supply  all  the 
materials  for  such  a  hospital — they  had  them  "in  stock", 
so  to  speak,    "nie  Army  selected  the  spot  and  work  was 
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immediately  begun.  The  idea  at  first  was  tobuild  mere- 
ly a  temporary  hospital,  without  an  operating  room, 
which  should  have  500  beds  in  it  for  men  slightly  wound- 
ed. They  began  it  on  May  ;th  and  on  May  10th  it  was 
completed,  with  ti)  men  lying  in  its  beds.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  thai  the  task  was  finished.  Some 
time  between  the  two  dales  they  conceived  the  idea 
of  enlarging  its  scope  and  making  it  permanent.  This 
type  of  hospital,  new  to  the  American  army,  was  obvi- 
ously going  10  be  a  success.  They  decided  to  bring  a  fine 
X-ray  machine  there,  install  an  operating  room,  put  in 
1,000  beds,  and  open  it  10  the  most  serious  cases.  It  was 
comfortable,  it  was  healthful  in  its  sunlit  airiness,  it  was 
easily  kept  clean,  and  was  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
venience to  very  sick  patients,  since  it  was  all  on  one  floor. 
The  boy  in  ihe  blue  bathrobe  had  a  point  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  last  advantage.  "A  man  here 
was  so  sick  the  other  day— I  never  saw  a  man  so  sick 
and  Jive  before.     His  one  idea  was  to  get  out  of  doors. 


Of  course  he  couldn't  have  gotten  there  if  it  had  meant 
he  had  to  crawl  out  of  bed,  but  the  nurse  just  wheeled 
him  out,  cot  and  all.  He  got  the  earth  smell  in  his 
nose  and  the  French  breeze  against  his  face.  He  said 
thai  it  was  like  Iowa,  and  he  got  better  right  away." 
Many  other  boys  have  had  similar  experiences.  We 
saw  them  that  afternoon,  lying  pale  but  conientcd  on 
their  cots,  between  the  tents  and  in  the  sunftecked 
shade  of  the  French  elms. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  patients  in  here,"  the  boy  in 
the  blue  bathrobe  volunteered.  "When  I  got  better,  I 
used  to  lie  outside  and  watch  them  build  the  hospital. 
They  can  put  up  one  of  those  tents  in  a  liltic  over  an 
hour.  First  they  set  up  the  steel  framework.  That 
lakes  them  ten  minutes.  After  that  they  take  that 
tent  canvas,  which  is  tighlly  rolled,  and  snake  it  up 
over  the  top  of  the  frame  with  iwo  clothes  lines.  It 
falls  easily  over  each  side  of  the  frame.  Then  they  put 
up  another  tent  under  it." 
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He  motioned  toward  the  door  of  one  of  the  wards. 
"You  see  they  arc  double  tents.  Next  they  lay  a  floor 
of  wood,  and  put  in  the  electricity  from  the  central 
plant  which  the  Red  Cross  installed.  Then  they  set 
up  their  twenty-four  cots  and  they  put  in  two  fire- 
extinguishers  and  two  lanterns.  They  use  the  lan- 
terns in  the  air  raids,  when  the  eleclriciiy  is  turned  off. 
Between  every  two  cots  they  stand  little  bed-tables. 
When  everything  else  is  done,  they  slick  a  little  vase 
of  flowers  on  them  and  the  ward  is  ready  to  receive  its 
men.  It  sounds  like  sketchy  kind  of  work,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  it's  mighty  comfortable." 

Dr.  Whiteside,  who  has  the  hospital  in  charge  got 
the  500  beds  installed  in  twenty-five  days,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  no  French  and  his  workmen  knew 
not  a  word  of  English.  Indeed,  they  were  not  even 
skilled  men  at  their  jobs,  but  were  French  poilus  on 
leave  or  totally  disabled  for  service. 

Dr.  Whiteside  showed  us  the  remainder  of  the  hos- 


pital. A  wooden  shack  with  a  brick  chimney  had  been 
erected  for  the  examining  room.  Adjoining  it  was  a 
shower  bath,  with  cement  floors.  The  men  were 
brought  here  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  The  war  has 
brought  into  use  a  new  verb,  and  the  place  to  use  it 
is  here.  In  this  immaculate  room,  the  hospital  "de- 
loused"  the  men,  bathed  them,  and  look  their  histories. 
By  the  time  this  article  is  printed,  the  Red  Cross 
will  have  another  room  with  even  more  the  look  of 
permanency  about  it  than  this  one.  It  will  make 
the  hospital  available  for  any  case,  however  grave. 
They  are  at  work  now  on  fine  operating  quarters. 
These  will  be  as  perfect  as  any  in  America,  And  for  a 
situation  such  as  the  one  in  Europe  this  hospital  has 
an  advantage  over  those  at  home.  If  it  was  put  up 
rapidly,  it  can  be  taken  down  even  more  hastily.  Give 
the  Red  Cross  a  few  hours,  and  it  can  have  the  entire 
plant  loaded  on  trucks  for  transportation.  This 
hospital  can  follow  the  army  anywhere! 


Sunny  Sardinia 


SARDINIA  hasuftenbeencalled  the  Irelandof  Italy, 
partly  becausethe  island  isscparatedintomany  local 
districisbydifferencesof  dialect  and  by  the  differ- 
ent origin  of  its  people.  The  Carthaginians,  Spaniards. 
Austrians,  Genoese  and  others  have,  at  one  lime  or 
another,  been  in  control  of  the  island  and  naturally 
have  left  some  imprint  of  their  rule  on  the  people, 
cither  in  language  or  custom.  But.  however  different 
the  Sards  may  he  in  language  or  habit,  they  have  one 


attribute  in  common  that  has  brought  them  much 
renown,  especially  during  the  last  four  years:  that  is 
their  splendid  fighting  spirits.  The  most  honored  bri- 
gade of  the  ItalianArmyto-day  is  the"Brj.?o/a5(iijiiri," 
the  so-called  "Soldiers  of  Steel."  from  Sardinia. 

On  account  of  the  bravery  of  their  s()ldicrs  and  to 
relieve  the  poverty  and  suffering  caused  by  the  war, 
the  American  Red  Ooss.  through  its  Italian  Com- 
mission, appropriated  the  sum  of  2^0,000  lire  (uboui 
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Sjo.ooo)  to  Ki;  disiributL-d  among  the  needy  families 
of  the  fighting  men.  This  gift  was  so  arranged,  by 
consullulion  with  the  local  authorities,  that  each 
family  received  from  ten  to  twunty-five  lire. 

Charles  W.  Wright,  American  Red  Cross  Delegate  for 
Sardinia,  set  out  by  motor  to  distribute  the  money.  He 
says: 

"In  each  town  I  would  generally  recommend  to  the 
town  officials  the  forming  of  a  committee  to  consist  of 
the  'SindiKo'  or  mayor,  the  parish  priest,  the  doctor,  and 
the  commander  of  the  carabiiiirri  (police)  who  were  to 
go  over  the  lists  of  needy  familcs  and  distribute  the 
funds,  returning  the  lists  signed  by  the  individuals 
receiving  the  money  and  also  signed  by  the  committee. 
In  this  way  a  total  of  17,500  families  was  reached  and 
we  received  countless  messages  from  the  soldiers  at 
the  front,  thanking  us  most  gratefully  for  the  help  we 
had  been  able  to  give  their  families. 

"As  we  approached  most  of  the  towns  the  population 
would  be  drawn  up  along  the  road  and  in  the 
centre,  usually  blocking  the  way.  would  be  the 
local  officials  and  the  flag  Ix-arers — in  many 
cases  carrying  homemade  United  States  flags 
especially  .md  hastily  'manufactured'  for  the  occasion. 
And  what  did  it  matter  if  occasionally  the  stripes  ran 
vertical  and  not  horiitnntal,  or  that  hut  a  few  stars  ap- 
peared on   a   rather    grwnish-blue    sky? 

"Of  courst'  we  must  needs  leave  the  car  and  accom- 
pany the  local  dignitaries  on  foot  to  the  '  Municipio', 
or  town  hall,  with  the  band  playing  gaily  ahead  of  us. 
Sometimes  signurinas  strewed  our  path  with  flowers  and 
the  school  children  would  wave  tiny  flags  as  wc  passed. 


At  one  place  the  street  had  been  carpeted  with  rose 
leaves  and  at  another  an  old  woman  threw  handfuls  of 
grain  at  us,  this  being  the  height  of  courtesy  in  Sar- 
dinia. In  yet  other  towns  a  guard  of  honor  composed 
of  old  men  in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  country 
would  be  lined  up  alongside  the  roads  and,  as  we  passed, 
would  fire  a  salute  from  ancient  and  honorable  shot- 
guns. 

"In  thanking  them  for  their  welcome  given  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  we  would  olTer  them  further  assis- 
tance provided  that  they  would  organize  local  com- 
mittees, particularly  ladies'  committi-es,  to  aid  the 
soldiers'  families,  letting  us  know  the  number  of  sol- 
diers' orphans  in  the  town  so  that  we  might  send 
sufficient  cloth  to  be  made  into  garments  and  also 
send  flour  and  soap  of  which  there  was  need.  We  also 
laid  plans  for  the  establishment,  always  with  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  the  people  themselves,  of  'asiloi', 
or  creches,  where  the  small  children  could  be  taken 
care  of  while  their  parents  harvested  the  crops. 

"Another  great  aid  for  the  soldiers'  children  are  six 
summer  camps  which  have  room  for  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  children  at  a  time  and  are  located  cither  in 
the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore  near  the  principal 
cities.  About  one  thousand  children  have  been  ben- 
efited at  these  camps  during  the  past  summer,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

"The  people  of  Sardinia  have  been  most  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  of  the  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  morale  of  the  men  at  the  front  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  their  families  left  behind 
are  being  well  taken  care  of." 
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Swimming  for  the  Red  Cross 


THESE  two  little  girls,"  writes  Mr.  A.  J.  Crieser.  contest.     The  sister,  Katherine  Sundquist,  eight  years 

their  coach,  "are  the  two  greatest  little  swim-  old.  has  covered  a  mile  in  i  hour,  i)  minutes  and  45 

mers  of  their  age  in  the  Canal  Zone."     Con-  seconds;   has  dived  from   a  2R-fooi  board;   and    has 

stance  Sundquist,  the  younger,  six  years  old,  holds  "saved"  a  180-pound  man  in  a  life-saving  contest, 

many  records.     She  has  done  a  one  mile  swim  in  1  hour,  Together,    they    have    given  exhibitions    in    swim- 

39  minutes  and  25  seconds;  has  dived  from  a  34-foot  ming.  diving,  and  life  saving  before  15,000  people,  for 

tower;  has  won  a  Liberty  Bond  for   swimming;  and  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  the  Liberty 

has  carried  a  man  weighing  180  pounds  in  a  life-saving  Loan. 


Vignettes  from  California 


IN  A  huge  touring  car,  .Miss  Alice  Fleenor,  of  Pied-      and  lix  different  parts  of  her  car,  damaged  by  the  e 
monl,  California,  and  a  woman  friend  set  out  last      deavor  to  make  speed  on  country  roads, 
spring  from  Pacific  Division  Headquarters  to  take  the 
message  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  most  isolal 


II 

I  California  and   Nevada.     Through  the  mud.  Until  the  Red  Cross  went  to  the  Pano  Indians  they 

the  sand,  the  rains,  the  snow,  they  motored.     They  had  never  seen  an  automobile.     It  took  an  hour  for  the 

were  on  a  visit  to  the  least  traveled    parts   of  the  Red  Cross  speaker  to  win  their  conlidence,  so  fcai^ul 

I>ivision.  were   they   of  the   "horseless  carriage."    Then   one 

Miss  Fleenor  is  a  mechanic  and  expert  driver  as  well  brave  Indian  maid  climbed  upon  the  running  board, 

as  a  speaker.     It  was  in  this  case  quite  necessary  that  "tooted"  the  horn,  and  trust  was  established.    The 

she  should  be.  for  occasionally  she  removed  her  special  Red  Cross  worker  was  even  able  to  get  snapshots  of 

uniform,  made  of  navy  blue  and  flaming  red  with  the  boys  and  girls.    This,  as  is  well  known  in  Pano 

trench  cap  and  cape,  to  don  her  mechanic's  uniform  Indian  land,  the  reservation  several  miles  to  the  north 
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of  Uppi;r  Lake,  Lake  County,  Olifornia,  dcsiroys  one's 
chances  of  getting  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Woman's  rights  are  recognized  on  the  Pano  Indian 
Reservation,  for  when  the  boys  and  girls  finally  were 
made  to  understand  what  was  wanted  of  them,  they 
elected  a  pretty  little  Indian  girl  their  "Big  Chief." 
It  is  for  "duration  of  big  fight,"  too.  They  could  not 
be  brought  to  understand  what  a  "chairman"  is;  for 
half  an  hour  the  Red  Cross  worker  tried  her  best  to 
explain.  So  they  threw  aside  the  white  man's  way  of 
organizing  and  the  "big  chiefs"  were  installed  in  the 
Junior  Chapter  American  Red  Cross,  Pano  Indian 
Reservation.  There  arc  now  twenty-two  members 
in  the  Chapter. 

II) 

Woodrow  Saaki,  of  a  small  Sumatl  district  school 
in  Placer  County,  California,  does  not  show  his  patriot- 


ism only  in  his  name.  Woodrow  donated  his  horse 
after  he  heard  a  Red  Cross  speech.  What  to  do  with 
the  animal  proved  a  proposition  to  .Miss  Alice  Fleenor 
and  her  companion.  Woodrow  guaranteed  the  horse. 
"Vou  just  orter  sec  him  trot  when  his  insides  gets 
food,"  he  said.  The  horse  was  accepted. 
IV 
In  the  mountains  of  California,  the  schools  form  a 
type  all  their  own.  It  was  to  many  of  these  that  the 
Pacific  Division  sent  its  Red  Cross  car.  Instead  of 
the  uSual  roll-call  it  isn'I  strange  now  to  sec  each  child 
hold  up  his  Red  Cross  pin  as  his  name  is  read.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  lose  one's  Red  Cross  pin!  Children 
have  been  known  to  retrace  many  miles  rather  than 
spend  a  pinlessday  at  school.  These  tots  some- 
times convert  their  parents  to  loyalty  to  the  United 
Slates. 
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A  Christmas  Bazaar  for  Juniors 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  fall  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  Juniors 


^TfHlS  is  ihe  second  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  recording  its  development 
J.  and  supplying  material  for  an  educational  programme,  the  purpose  being  to  carry  information  to  gen- 
eral readers,  teachers,  and  pupils.      The  first  article  appeared  in  October. 


TO  CHlLnHOOD  June  brings  one  of  the 
greatest  days  of  the  year — the  day  when 
school  closes!  Three  long,  carefree 
months  filled  with  nothing  but  vacation,  before 
the  nine  o'clock  bell  will  ring  again ! 

This  was  the  meaning  of  summer  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America.  But  June.  1018,  brought 
to  the  youths  of  America,  as  to  their  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  responsibility  and  not  leisure. 
Particulariy  true  has  this  been  of  members  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

To  begin  with,  many  of  the  schools  did  not 
close  at  the  usual  time,  and  those  that  did  opened 
immediately  thereafter,  from  three  to  five  days 
a  week,  for  Red  Cross  work.  Thousands  of 
teachers  worked  hard  all  summer,  superintending 
eager  groups  of  sewers  or  knitters.  In  Montana, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas  alone  children 
turned  out  more  than  fifty  thousand  garments 
and  many  other  supplies.  In  a  number  of 
places  the  boys  worked  all  summer  in  the  school 
workshops,  making  Red  Cross  house  furniture 
and  manufacturing  novelties. 

In  towns  where  schoolrooms  and  teachers  were 
not  available  for  summer  work,  the  boys  and  giris 
worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross 
seniors.  In  the  big  cities  when  the  schools  closed, 
he  playgrounds  opened:  and  the  school  auxiliary 


merely  changed  its  place  of  business.  In  some 
towns  the  juniors  even  blossomed  out  with  their 
own  headquarters  in  showrooms  or  stores  in  the 
business  section.  All  over  the  land  the  clans  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  rallied  to  knit  and  sew,  to 
play  Red  Cross  games,  to  sing  and  stage  Red  Cross 
pageants. 

Besides  their  special  work  as  school  auxiliaries, 
the  Juniors  also  devoted  part  of  their  vacation 
energy  to  proving  themselves  good  Chapter  mem- 
bers. A  long  list  of  cities  reported  messenger  corps, 
two  or  more  children  on  duty  at  headquarters 
every  day  to  run  errands,  carry  supplies  and  act  as 
office  boys.  Under  the  slogan  "  Btxist  the  Red 
Cross  at  all  times."  the  children  of  Lynchburg. 
Va.,  collected  current  newspapers  and  periodicals 
for  the  canteen,  ushered  at  patriotic  meetings, 
and  cheerfully  assumed  the  "grubbier"  household 
duties  so  that  mother  and  sister  could  spend  more 
time  at  the  Chapter  work  room.  In  many  places 
where  municipal  spring  house-cleaning  had  been 
postponed,  the  school  children  ran  a  clean-up 
campaign  in  their  spare  moments,  while  "two- 
boy-power"  carts  rattled  from  alley  to  alley  in 
search  of  "waste  materials"  to  be  turned  into 
cash  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  war  garden  with  a  red  cross  "planted"  in 
the  centre  was  a  familiar  sight  this  summer,  on 
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the  city  lot  and  along  the  country  road.  One 
town— Berkeley,  California — boasted  2.500  of 
them.  Sometimes  the  produce  was  sold  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Fitchburg  High  School  girls  raised  two 
acres  of  vegetables  for  the  municipal  canning 
station.  Pig,  chicken,  and  potato  clubs  were 
formed  throughout  the  great  farming  districts, 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  the 
Puyallup  Valley,  in  Washington,  the  girls  har- 
vested berries.  The  High  School  boys  of  the 
Northwest  spent  their  vacation  in  the  shipyards 
and  salmon  canneries.  In  Oregon  the  boys 
herded  cattle  and  sheep.  Throughout  the 
South,  children  helped  on  the  farm  as  part  of  their 
Red  Cross  service. 

Established  again  in  their  rightful  workshops — 
the  schools — boys,  girls,  and  teachers  are  now 
beginning  to  plan  the  winters  programme.  By  the 
end  of  October  the  school  auxiliary  ought  to  be 
well  organized :  different  kinds  of  "community  ser- 
vice" undertaken,  and  the  supply  service  gotten 
under  way  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Chapter 
allotment. 

As  a  protection  against  possible  bankruptcy, 
December  has  been  made  Bazaar  Month  on  the 


Junior  Red  Cross  programme  for  1918-1919.  Here 
is  a  list  of  contributions  to  a  bazaar  in  which 
all  the  public  schools  of  a  great  city  took  part : 

Art  work  of  all  sorts — pottery,  hand-tooled 
leather,  hammered  brass  and  copper  designs, 
jewelry,  rag  rugsof  gingham  and  calico,  portieres, 
silk  rugs,  crocheted  and  woven  articles,  children's 
and  infants'  clothes,  layettes,  ready-to-wear  wash 
garments  for  women,  woven  baskets,  knitting  and 
shopping  bags;  jams,  jellies,  canned  fruit,  pickled 
fruits,  cakes,  candies,  candied  fruit,  plum  pudding, 
Christmas  cakes,  wicker  and  wood  furniture, 
packing  cases,  bread  boards,  crutches,  wooden  ar- 
ticles and  toys  of  every  description;  hand-woven 
laces,  runners,  wverlets,  (These  articles  were 
made  at  the  schools  composed  largely  of  Italian, 
Russian,  and  Greek  pupils.)  Bazaars  furnish 
excellent  training  in  business  methods,  and 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  perfect  work  in  art, 
manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  classes. 

The  type  of  bazaar  held  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  size  and  needs  of  the  community,  the  number 
of  schools  taking  part,  and  their  equipment. 
Single  school  sales  are  comparatively  simple  to 
handle.    When  all  the  schools  of  a  city  join  in 
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such  a  venture,  they  are  confronted  by  real  prob- 
lems of  business  management.  The  following 
suggestions  may  be  adapted  "to  scale." 

There  must  be  central  management  of  a  large 
bazaar  in  which  many  schools  participate,  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  a  representative 
appointed  by  him,  is  the  logical  head  of  it.  The 
management  of  necessary  activities  is  entrusted 
to  committees  of  teachers,  with  student  assist- 
ants, and  principals  are  chosen  as  chairmen  of 
these  committees. 

There  should  be  the  following  committees: 
Publicity,  equipment,  decoration,  reception  of 
goods,  pricing  of  goods,  care  of  stock,  salesman- 
ship, floor  management,  and  finance. 

Advance  advertising  is  most  important.  Post- 
ers, etc.,  should  be  displayed  for  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  bazaar  opens.  One  special  kind 
of  advertising  is  assigned  to  each  member  of  the 
Publicity  Committee. 

Have  a  display  advertising  company  donate  a 
number  of  large  billboards,  and  find  a  printer 
who  will  be  willing  to  make  and  contribute 
posters. 

Get  street-car  cards  made  and  put  them  in  as 
many  cars  as  possible.  If  possible,  get  two  busi- 
ness firms  to  donate  the  printing  and  the  car 
company's  fee. 

Persuade  a  local  photographer  to  donate  lan- 
tern slides  and  arrange  to  have  them  shown  in 
moving'  picture  houses  during  bazaar  week. 

Window  cards  should  also  be  made  for  dis- 
play in  shop  windows. 

An  empty  shop  or  business  office  centrally 
located  and  of  sufficient  size  for  the  stock  and  the 
crowd  expected  is  the  best  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  bazaar.  If  possible  secure  separate 
rooms  for  receiving  goods,  for  selling  g<K.ids,  and 
keeping  reserve  stock.  Such  a  place  is  usually 
secured  rent  free,  with  tables,  showcases,  chairs, 
screens,  cloth  for  covering  tables,  etc.  And  free 
delivery  can  almost  always  be  arranged. 

The  Decoration  Committee  takes  charge  of 
decorating  the  show  rooms.  Flowers  and  greens 
are  apt  In  droop  before  the  bazaar  is  over,  but 
(lags  are  effective  and  easily  handled.  They  can 
be  borrowed  for  theficcasion. 

All  articles  should  be  sent  to  the  receiving  room 
several  days  before  the  sale.  Members  of  the 
Receiving  Committee  open  all  packages, 
take  charge  of  due  bills  and  inventories,  and 
separate  articles  belonging  to  different  depart- 
ments—cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  etc. 

The  Pricing  Committee  should  include  author- 
ities on  the  work  of  all  the  departments  contri- 
buting articles  to  the  bazaar.  The  manual  train- 
ing department,  the  kindergartens,  the  special 
rooms  for  sub-normal    children  must  be  repre- 


sented in  the  personnel  of  this  committee.  Small 
tags  are  used  for  marking  the  stock. 

The  Stock  Committee  takes  charge  of  the 
duplicate  articles  sent  to  the  stock  room  by  the 
Receiving  Committee.  Before  the  bazaar  opens 
all  such  articles  are  classified  and  priced.  In  this 
way  orders  for  more  stock  from  the  sales  room  are 
filled  quickly. 

After  the  articles  have  been  priced,  separated 
according  to  class  of  articles  or  price,  and  assem- 
bled on  different  tables,  they  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Salesmanship  Committee.  The 
chairman  acts  as  floor-walker.  Each  table  is  in 
charge  of  one  committee  member,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  inventory  stock,  arrange  articles 
attractively,  and  secure  salesmen.  It  is  best 
to  have  teachers  serve  during  the  evening:  chil- 
dren from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  high 
schools  may  serve  during  the  day  on  short  shifts 
of  four  hours  or  less.  All  the  schools  partici- 
pating are  represented  in  this  work.  These 
salesmen  may  be  selected  in  school  by  competi- 
tive exercises  in  arithmetic  or  oral  composition 
on  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman. 

The  floor  managers  should  secure  Boy  Scouts 
in  uniforms  to  act  as  messenger  boys  and  pages, 
and  to  be  ready -to  help  in  all  emergencies. 

The  Committee  on  Finances  should  take  charge 
of  the  receipts  from  the  bazaar  and  pay  all  ex- 
penses. Pencils,  sales-slips,  rubber  stamps,  and 
the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cash  registers 
and  adding  machines  are  necessary.  They  should 
be  donated  by  business  firms.  A  simple  system 
of  keeping  account  of  payments  is  as  follows: 

Each  department  in  the  bazaar  has  a  different 
colored  sales-slip.  The  clerk  makes  one  out 
and  gives  it  to  the  customer.  The  customer 
takes  the  slip  to  the  cashier  in  that  department 
who  receives  the  proper  amount  and  stamps  the 
slip  "  paid. "  The  customer  returns  the  slip  to  the 
clerk  and  receives  his  purchase  in  exchange. 

Cash  registers  are  operated  by  High  School 
students  working  on  day  or  half-day  shifts. 
The  registers  are  checked  up  whenever  a  new  shift 
of  cashiers  comes  on  duty.  To  keep  track  of 
the  expenses  of  various  departments,  each  school 
makes  out  "due  bills"  for  the  cost  of  materials 
used  for  the  bazaar.  These  arc  classified  ac- 
cording to  department  and  after  beingapproved  by 
the  proper  supervisors,  are  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  All  money  received  is 
deposited  in  a  bank  and  all  bills  are  paid  by 
checks.  After  all  the  receipts  are  in  and  all  bills 
paid,  an  Auditing  Committee  is  appointed  to  go 
over  the  treasurer's  report. 

Boys  and  girls  have  already  proved  that  they 
can,  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  education,  supply 
a  city's  toy-market.     In  October,    1917,    pre- 
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dictions  in  Los  Angeles  were  that  the  world's 
chief  toy  merchant  would  have  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy for  lack  of  stock.  When  the  Red  Cross 
officials  heard  that  rumor  they  went  straight  to 
Santa  Claus'  most  intimate  friends,  the  boys 
and  girls  (who,  of  course,  were  all  Junior  Members 
of  the  Red  Cross)  and  asked  them  to  go  into  part- 
nership with  them. 

In  a  little  while  every  school  workshop  in  Los 
Angeles  looked,  sounded,  and  smelt  like  a  toy 
shop.  Children  were  busily  tracing  the  designs 
on  wood,  cutting  them  out  with  scroll-saws, 
pounding  nails,  dabbling  in  glue,  mixing  paint, 
applying  " primer",  brushing  on  " enamel " — 
delving,  in  fact,  into  all  the  secrets  of  toy  making. 
Two  months  later  "the  output"  was  arriving  by 
the  wagon-load  at  the  big  new  Red  Cross  Shop  in 
Los  Angeles.  By  squads,  by  companies,  by  regi- 
ments, by  divisions,  the  brilliant  army  was  mar- 
shalled on  wide  gray  shelves — Indians,  policemen, 
soldiers.  Red  Cross  nurses,  geese,  and  rabbits, 
lions,  chickens,  rhinoceroses,  and  kittens,  ducks 
and  automobiles  and  elephants. 

The  shop  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  articles 
made  in  the  schools;  pottery,  hand-toolcd  iMtber. 


hammered  brass  and  copper,  jewelry,  rag  rugs, 
woven  baskets,  knitting  bags,  furniture,  hand- 
woven  laces.  Jams,  jellies,  and  cakes.  More 
than  8,000  articles  had  been  made  in  two 
months.  Crowds  of  holiday  shoppers  came  and 
went.  On  the  night  before  Christmas  the  long 
shelves  were  bare.  The  children  had  helped  Santa 
Claus  and  given  the  Red  Cross  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent of  ?i. 586. 

Los  Angeles  was  not  the  only  city  where  school 
children  supplied  the  Christmas  trade.  The  Mil- 
waukee Public  School  Bazaar,  although  it  lasted 
only  one  day,  handled  as  many  articles  as  the 
Los  Angeles  shop. 

This  Christmas  the  eight  million  members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  will  give  Santa  Claus  even 
greater  help.  From  the  opening  of  the  schools 
until  the  day  of  the  sale  they  will  be  preparing 
"stock"  in  art  classes,  in  school  workshops,  in 
the  sewing  and  millinery  hours.  They  will  do 
better  school  work  than  ever  before  to  make  their 
products  the  best  in  the  market.  They  will  put 
their  hearts  in  this  work  for  Santa  Claus  and  Uncle 
Sam,  and  they  will  put  many  silver  dollars  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  School  Fuiul. 
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An  interview  with 
OTIS  H.  CUTLER,  Director 

of  the  Fourteenth  Division 

of  the  American   Red  Cross^ 

by  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


'utier,  a  uvU-known  New  York  bus- 
n,  director  in  a  Jo;en  hif  corpora- 
oii  viidt  vision  and  grral  eapadly 
ill    up    the    Fmirleentb     Division 


C/E  of  country  doesn't  die  despite  the  years, 
the  distance,  the  foreign  surroundings. 
When  the  war  began,  the  first  question  with 
which  exiled  Americans  greeted  the  traveler  as 
he  stepped  ntT  the  ship  in  Shanghai  nr  Tokyo  or 
Buenos  Aires  was;  "What  are  the  people  at 
home  doing?" 

Thousands  of  miles  from  home,  these  Americans 
felt  shut  off  from  any  participation  in  the  war. 
Only  vaguely  did  they  know  of  the  changes  which 
were  taking  place  in  their  home  cities.  An  occa- 
sional letter  might  tell  them  that  So-and-so, 
whom  they  remembered  merely  as  closing  the 
bank  vaults  on  Saturday  noons,  was  now  doing 
duty  on  the  bridge  of  a  destroyer.  From  the 
papers  they  could  gather  that  the  men  of  Wall 
Street  and  of  Hester  Street  alike  were  working 
now  for  their  country  and  not  for  themselves. 

The  bigger  side  of  things,  however,  was  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  their  sight.  More  than  that 
was  the  sense  of  personal  helplessness.  How  could 
they  help,  so  far  away?  And  they  wanted  to 
help,  They  chafed  under  the  yoke  of  inaction, 
viaking  occasional  sporadic  efforts 


To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The  remark  which 
greets  the  traveler  now  as  he  steps  off  ship  is 
more  likely  to  be:  "Come  with  me  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  let  me  show  you  what  we  arc  doing." 

Down  in  the  farthest  tip  of  the  West  Indies, 
for.  instance,  where  they  point  straight  at  Africa, 
there  are  a  couple  of  Americans  whose  business 
is  shipping  salt.  It  is  a  far  hail  from  their  white, 
sun-baked  Turk's  Island  to  America  at  war. 
but  these  two  now  bridge  the  gap  in  their  thou^ts 
and  work  every  hour.  They  belong  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Over  in  distant  China,  in  Shanghai,  in  Nanking. 
and  in  various  other  cities,  women  of  many  groups 
have  banded  together  to  make  bandages  and 
sweaters  which  are  now  going  to  swell  the  supply 
of  Red  Cross  material  at  Vladivostok  and  through- 
out Siberia.  Their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  over- 
leap all  such  discouragements.  Once  their  work 
begins  arriving,  they  say  to  themselves,  it  will 
keep  coming  steadily.  They  belong  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Groups  of  Americans  are  thus  working  all 
through  the  Far  Fast,  in  japan.  China,  and 
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Siberia,  in  the  Hawaiian 

Islands  and  the  Philip- 
pines, in  South  America. 

the  Caribbean  and  the 

Canal  Zone. 
For    Americans     far 

from  home,  indeed,  the 

question  of  what  to  do 

for  America  in  this  world 

war  has  been  answered 

by  the  Red  Cross  in  pro- 
viding   an     avenue    of 

practical  service.    These 

distant  comrades  of  ours 

are  mobilized,  as  are  the 

rest  of  us   here  in  the 

United  Slates.     How  has 

this    come    about,    this 

mobilization    of   Ameri- 
cans scattered  all  over 

the  world? 
Well,    the    man    who 

organized  it  will  tell  you 

modestly    that    he    had 

very  little  to  do  with  it; 

that  he  and  his  associates 

in    Washington    merely 

provided  an  outlet  for 

the    intense   patriotic 

spirit  of  distant  Ameri- 
cans    who    everywhere 

were  watching  anxiously 

for  a    chance    to   help 

their   country.     This, 

however,    is  an   understatement   of    the    case. 

Last  fail,  the  Red   Cross  was  uncertain  of 

what  mifiht  lie  before  it  in  the  immediate  future. 

Calls  for  assistance  from  the  countries  in  the 

European  theatre  of  war  seemed  to  be  almost 
endless.  In  this  country  the  activities  of  millions 
of  people  overlapped  and  clashed.  Added  to 
these  uncertainties,  day  by  day  the  Red  Cross 
Commissioners  to  Europe  took  over  staggering 
obligations  in  France  and  Italy  and  passed  them 
on  to  the  War  Council  in  Washington. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Otis  H.  Cutler, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  New  York,  was 
commandeered  by  the  War  Council  to  come  to 
Washington  and  put  into  practical  operation  his 
vision  of  the  world-wide  campaign  to  extend  the 
American  spirit  into  foreign  lands.  Here  in 
America,  we  had  seen  the  Red  Cross  spirit  grow, 
broaden,  sweep  into  a  wide-spread  wave  of  help- 
fulness and  sacrifice.  Could  not  that  enthusi- 
asmbe  spread  to  our  people  in  other  lands  and 
slowly  encircle  the  whole  world? 

It  was  with  this  in  mind,  then,  that  Mr.  Cutler 
was  induced  by  the  War  Council  to  organize 
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A  map  of  Ibt  world  showing  the  wide  swetp  of  the  Four- 
ami  bratuhes  scattered  Ibroiighoul  twenty-six  countries, 
money  alone,  these  Americans  conirihuted  nearly  tu.'o 


the  Insular  and  Foreign  Division  along  lines,  so 
far  as  practicable,  corresponding  to  the  thirteen 
territorial  divisions  of  the  Red  Cross  already 
organized  in  the  United  States.  To-day  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  outlying  chapters  and  branches  scattered 
throughout  twenty-six  countries  of  the  globe, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  women,  and  children. 
These  are  all  full  Red  Cross  members  and  do  not 
include  the  associate  members  as,  for  instance,  in 
China,  where  perhaps  fifty  thousand  Chinese 
have  already  become  associates.  I  n  money  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  vast  amount  of  work 
done  in  surgical  dressings  and  other  supplies, 
these  Americans  contributed  nearly  two  million 
dollars  to  the  Second  Red  Cross  War  fund. 

How  has  that  been  done?  By  the  Americans 
of  these  distant  chapters  alone?  Or  has  there 
been  some  assistance  from  Washington? 

As  1  asked  these  questions,  Mr.  Cutler  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  in  his  office  in  Washington,  his 
eyes  on  the  little  flags  on  the  map  of  the  world 
which  indicate  the  Red  Cross  foreign  chapters. 
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"Well,  we  had  our  job  cut  out  for  us  at  the 
beginning,"  he  admitted  with  a  smile.  "There 
were  so  many  dtfTiculties  and  we  had  so  many 
troubles  that  I  can't  remember  them  all  now. 
But  we  kept  at  it,  tying  up  the  loose  strings, 
getting  into  communication  with  the  consuls 
and  the  women's  clubs  and  all  the  American 
societies.  We  sent  out  field  representatives  and 
appointed  the  best  people  who  were  already  on 
the  ground,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign 
governments  and  the  foreign  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions, and  just  generally  made  a  big  drive  to  let 
every  American  ever)  where  know  that  we  needed 
him  and  he  needed  us. 

"That's  really  all  there  was  to  it  for  us.  The 
result  has  been  just  what  one  would  expect."  A 
note  of  conviction  crept  into  his  voice. 

"The  real  meaning  of  the  thing,  however,  can't 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  nor  even  in  terms 
of  work  accomplished.  The  thing  that  1  begin 
to  see  coming  out  of  it  now  goes  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  money  and  supplies.  We  are  accom- 
plishing now  the  breaking  down  of  the  preju- 
dices of  humanity  everywhere. 


"It  is  difficult  for  us 
in  this  country  to  realize 
what  a  tremendous  step 
it  is  when  the  wife  of 
the  Japanese  Governor 
goes  to  an  American  Red 
Cross  workroom  tnjapan 
and  works  with  Japan- 
ese and  American  women 
on  a  basis  of  equality. 
The  same  thing  is  true 
in  Honolulu,  in  Manila, 
and  in  many  of  the 
Chinese  cities  where  the 
Chinese  themselves  are 
entering  into  the  Red 
Cross  spirit  in  our  Amer- 
ican workrooms.  People 
of  many  lands,  with 
many  diverse  ideas,  are 
broadening  their  points 
of  view. 

"To  the  American  him- 
self the  thing,  spiritually, 
has  been  like  being 
born  again.  He  has  been 
brought  home  in  spirit, 
and  made  to  realize  a 
new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  to 
his  fellow  men.  In  doing 
unselfish  work,  he  has 
gotten  a  different  view 
of  his  neighbors  and  they 
of  him.  The  result  of  it  has  been  to  make  him  a 
better  man  in  every  way. 

"The  situation  in  China  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. Those  collections  of  money  for  starving 
Chinese,  which  many  of  us  can  remember  were 
taken  in  the  evenings  in  the  church  back  home, 
are  being  repaid  now  with  interest.  At  the 
headquarters  that  the  Chinese  have  established 
in  Shanghai  to  assist  us,  you  will  be  quite  likely 
to  see  a  Chinese  merchant  or  manufacturer  count- 
ing out,  in  dimes  or  coppers,  money  that  he  and 
his  employees  have  contributed —yes,  down  to  the 
humblest  tive-doUar-a-month  coolie—  in  order  that 
suffering  in  other  parts  of  the  world  may  be 
alleviated.  In  a  great  many  Chinese  cities.  Red 
Cross  branches  are  open  and  in  operation.  The 
story  of  the  Red  Cross  is  becoming  a  familiar 
one  all  over  the  Far  East. 

"The  result  is  most  interesting.  Not  only  has 
our  foreign  work  shown  to  the  Chinese  the 
American  genius  for  organization,  but  the  pur- 
pose back  of  our  work  has  brought  home  to  them 
the  one  great  ideal  of  the  Allies  in  this  war. 
China,  intelligent  China,  has  bat».  v^iA^iNs**."^*- 
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war  and  the  causes  back  of  it  and  has  been  analyz- 
ing the  ideals  of  the  Allies.  The  Red  Odss  has 
brought  those  ideals  to  them  in  action.  f)ne  of 
the  leading  Chinese  said,  in  a  speech  in  China  a 
little  while  ago,  that  China  certainly  had  some- 
thing to  learn  from  a  country  which  could  organize 
many  millions  of  people  into  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian movement  the  world  has  ever  seen.  You 
can  see  the  effect  it  is  having  on  their  thinking." 

From  the  basket  on  his  desk  .Mr.  Cutler  drew 
forth  some  letters. 

"To  each  single  American,  as  he  does  his  work, 
there  is  visible,  of  course,  no  such  delinite  result. 
I  only  wish  that  each  one  of  them  could  see  the 
big  side  of  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  here  in 
Washington.  There  is  a  group  of  Japanese  , 
workers,  for  instance,  in  Hawaii,  who  are  insatia- 
ble in  their  demands  for  'Hlease,  more  soldier 
clothes  to  sew.'  Ihey  are  sending  one  hundred  ■ 
and  sixty-five  pajama  suits  monthly  to  Honolulu. 
In  one  way  their  contribution  is  just  as  valuable 
i  as  any  that  emanates  from  one  of  our  great 
^merican  chapters. 


"The  response  from  South  America,  too.  has 
been  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of  our 
neighbor  Americans  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"  Indeed,  it  was  a  South  American  organization 
which  really  gave  the  Fourteenth  Division  its 
first  vision  of  future  usefulness.  In  the  fall  of 
[()17,  an  organization  of  American  women  resid- 
ing in  Buenos  Aires  managed  a  bazaar,  which  was 
launched  with  such  splendid  spirit  and  so  effi- 
ciently conducted  that  the  net  proceeds  amounted 
to  Sioii.aM*. 

"The  receipt  of  this  sum  was  the  most  signi- 
ficant event  in  the  early  history  of  the  Fourteenth 
Division.  It  gave  eloquent  and  concrete  expres- 
sion to  the  glowing  patriotism  which  anitnated 
our  citizens  in  distant  lands;  and  revealed  a 
source  of  assistance,  the  value  ofwhich  wehad  not 
begun  to  realize  and  the  importance  of  which 
each  succeeding  month  has  emphasized. 

"With  what  generosity  South  America  re- 
sponded to  the  Second  War  Fund  Drive  can  best 
be  shown  by  the  contribution  of  Valparaiso  and 
neighboring  coast  towns.     In  this  district  there 
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were  less  than  two  hundred  American  residents, 
yet  the  check  which  reached  us  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  at  Valparaiso 
read.  'Si  18.000.' 

"  The  children,  too,  have  the  same  spirit  as  our 
own  juniors,  oftentimes  without  an  accompanying 
realization  of  other  things."  Mr.  Cutler  smiled. 
"Out  in  Pahala,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  other 
day  three  small  boys  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary  there 
gave  so  little  consideration  to  the  owner  of  some 
chickens  that  they  stole  the  birds  and  sold  them! 
They  were  so  eager  to  secure  funds  for  supplies 
that  they  didn't  stop  to  think.  The  Red  Cross 
is  very  real  to  those  boys,  despite  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  this  particular  action. 

"So  in  no  part  of  our  work  at  Division  Head- 
quarters have  we  taken  greater  pleasure  than  in 
that  devoted  to  Junior  Membership.  Portn 
Rico  alone  boasts  of  68,000  Junior  Members,  and 
they  have  just  sent  us  a  check  with  which 
to  purchase  three  ambulances  for  foreign 
service. 

"Indeed,  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  from  even  the 
smallest  children  is  shown  by  Juniors  everywhere. 
Out  in  an  institution  in  China,  for  instance,  one 
little  girl  who  had  fifty  cents  a  month  for  her 
support  said,  'I  can  live  on  thirty  cents  a  month, 
i  will  give  twenty  cents  to  the  Red  Cross.' 

"Here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  had  from  an 
American  woman  in  Honduras,  Central  America, 
who  has  lived  for  more  than  a  year  in  an  outlying 
mining  district  and  is  now  locating  in  Tegucigalpa, 
which  is  the  most  inaccessible  of  all  the  Central 
American  capitals: 

There  an-  no  railroads.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacilic  Coast  and  five  days  on  mule  back  from  the 
Allantii:,  but  as  a  member  of  the  American  Ked  Cross 
I  am  desirous  of  doing  more  work  than  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  before,  so  I  am  very  glad  to  get  here. 


where  1  can  get  in  touch  with  you  again  direct  and  do 
something  for  my  country. 

"It  is  only  one  amongst  hundreds  of  letters, 
all  of  which  point  a  very  plain  mora!.  The 
writers  are  provided  at  last  with  the  outlet  they  so 
eagerly  desired. 

"  Our  Home  Service  and  Civilian  Relief." 
continued  Mr.  Cutler,  "has  brought  the  spirit 
of  usefulness  and  goodwill  close  to  the  hearts 
of  many  people. 

"  Porto  Ricans,  who  have  left  their  families 
to  enter  military  service,  have  found  that  their 
homes  were  well  cared  for  and  every  emergency 
met,  through  this  department.  From  end  to 
end  the  island  is  now  dotted  with  branches  of 
the  Red  Cross,  each  rendering  helpful  service  to 
the  families  whose  men  are  absent.  In  all  our 
island  territories  similar  service  is  also  rendered. 

"There  are  a  large  number  of  soldiers  in  our 
army  who  have  families  living  in  (jther  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  China.  All  of 
them  are  cared  for  through  our  Division,  and 
many  requests  for  aid  are  being  received. 
In  England  and  Ireland  also  many  people  are 
being  cared  for  in  this  way.  Through  our 
Home  Service  we  are  even  reaching  places  so 
remote  that  in  one  case  it  takes  four  months  for 
a  letter  to  be  delivered.  Homes  buried  in  rough 
mountain  trails  have  been  visited  when  our  assist- 
ance has  been  called  for.  It  is  interesting  to 
think  that  in  such  distant  places  people  are  grasp- 
ing the  outstretched,  friendly  hand  of  this 
Division.  From  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
tropics.  Home  Service  calls  are  received,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  thai  we  can  be  of  help. 

"  In  case  of  disaster,  like  the  typhoon  at  Guam, 
the  cable  can.  if  necessary,  immediately  place  our 
assistance  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 

"  In  the  situation  which  is  rapidly  developing 
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in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  our  organization  is 
beginning  to  be  of  quite  unexpected  use,  too. 
We  had  our  first  taste  of  it  the  other  day  when 
Secretary  Daniels  brought  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  an  American  man-of-war  was  caring 
for  eighty-three  wounded  Czechoslovaks,  but 
that  the  facilities  of  the  warship  were  quite  in- 
adequate lor  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
wounded. 

"Through  our  foreign  chapters,  we  immediately 
instituted  relief  measures  and  we  found  our  organ- 
izations in  Japan  and  China  on  tiptoe  with  eager- 
ness to  assist.  We  requested  Dr.  R.  B.  Tuesler, 
head  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  Tokyo,  to  hasten 
to  Vladivostok  with  all  necessary  hospital  supplies 
and  personnel  and  assume  charge  of  the  relief 
work. 

"  Within  ten  days  a  hospital  of  one  hundred  bed 
capacity,  with  a  complete  staff  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  was  in  full  operation  on  Russian  Island  in 
Vladivostok  Harbor— one  of  the  quickest  long- 
range  jobs  ever  accomplished,  and  one,  certainly, 
that  spoke  wonders  for  the  American  spirit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  To-day,  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  trains  and  service  are  following 
the  Czechoslovaks  in  theirgreat  fight  for  freedom. 
And  this  is  just  the  beginning,  of  course. 

"The  future  is  plain.  It  points  unmistak- 
ably to  the  new  demands  which  are  going  to  be 
made  on  our  newest  and  farthest  away  division. 
Food  and  clothing  in  large  quantities  will  be  re- 


quired for  the  Czechoslovak  forces,  as  well  as 
supplies  of  a  non-military  nature.  The  refugee 
work  during  the  coming  winter  promises  to  strain 
every  resource  of  the  far  eastern  chapters,  as 
thousands  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  advancing  Bolsheviki,  who  have  laid  waste 
the  crops.  Supplies  will  be  needed,  also,  for  the 
American  troops  who  have  landed  at  Vladivostok. 
We  are  beginning  even  now  to  provide  the  same 
camp  service  for  the  American  troops  in  Siberia 
that  is  accorded  their  brothers-in-arms  in  France 
and  the  United  States.  This  must  be  extended 
so  that  the  distance  between  Siberia  and  home 
will  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

■'This  military  relief  work,  indeed,  is  rapidly 
assuming  proportions  which  will  make  a  heavy 
demand  upon  Americans  all  through  the  foreign 
division.  Americans  at  home,  reading  of  the 
armies  in  France,  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
there  are  thousands  of  American  troops  sta- 
tioned in  so  many  corners  of  the  world.  The 
Fourteenth  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  it  to  the  full. 

"You  can  rest  assured,  however,  that  what- 
ever demands  may  be  made  upon  us,  they  will 
be  met.  No  one,  indeed,  is  happier  to  meet 
them  than  these  thousands  of  our  distant  com- 
rades. The  American  at  'the  end  of  the  world' 
is  ready  to  do  his  part  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  the  Fourteenth  Division 
stands  ready  to  help  him  do  it." 
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Strong  Life— Long  Life 

Protect  Yourself! 

By  Franklin  H.  Martin,  M.  D. 

Major,  Medical  Reserve  Corpi 


rr^AKE  care!     Be  quick!     Learn  at  once  ike  principles  of  health  proleclion.     Our  doctors  must  be 
A.      spared  for  the  front.     Find  a  safe  shelter  from  disease.     When  the  great  super-siren  of  Paris 

screams  out  that  an  air-raid  is  impending,  ike  marning  to  take  shelter  against  loss  of  life  is  passed  from 

man  to  man:  "Aleite— Alerte!"      Thai  is,  "Up!      Look  out!     Save  yourself!" 

Major  Franklin  II.  Martin,  the  prominent  Chicago  surgeon  who  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 

to  organise  the  country's  medical  forces  for  war,  sounds  an  important  warning  on  behalf  of  the  folks  at 

home,  uikose  health,  he  says,  must  be  protected. 


NEXT  to  the  sending  of  our  boys  to  war,  the 
giving  of  our  family  doctors  to  the  battle  fronts 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  greatest  sacri- 
fices.    And  doctors  and  more  doctors  is  the  increasing 
cry;  civilians  at  home  must   release  American  physi- 
cians for  greater  duties  in  Europe,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council  of   National  De- 
fense arc  giving    primary 
consideration.     Our  boys 
must  be  protected. 

At  the  same  time  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our 
home  citizens  must  not  be 
imperiled.  We  have  con- 
stantly, in  this  country, 
approximately  i  ,000,000 
sickbeds.  A  careful  survey 
has  shown  that  one-half 
of  these  are  unnecessary. 
They  donot  arise  from  con- 
ditions beyond  control, 
but  arc  simply  the  result  of 
ignoranceand  carelessness. 
One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people  who  arc 
now  sick  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  well  if  each 
had  had,  and  practised,  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  simple  laws  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  Thisslight 
medical  information  may 
be  easily  obtained  through 
the  medical  profession,  the 


public  clinics,  the  libraries,  our  Government,  and  the 
many  health  societies  that  arc  constantly  at  the  service 
of  those  seeking  knowledge  of  health. 

Such  self- protect  ion  would  release  for  the  front  many 

doctors  who  arc  now  doing  work  that,  in  comparison 

with  war  service,  ought  to  be  unnecessary;  and  it  will, 

incidentally,  save  the  country  the  $i,;oo,ooo,ooo  now 

annually  lost  by  needless 

in  my  work  at  Washing- 
ton, I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  one  of  the  very 
common  ways  in  which 
not  only  home  medical  ser* 
vice  is  overburdened,  but 
individual  el^ciency  is 
wasted.  Among  the  many 
thousand  men  and  women 
who  went  to  that  city  for 
war  work,  many  of  them 
wcre"dollar-a-year"w<wk- 
ers — individuals  who  were 
giving  their  services  to  the 
country  out  of  patriotic 
ardor,  whose  willingness 
to  sacrifice  themselves 
often  knew  no  bounds. 
Many  of  them  were  so 
eager  to  give  to  the  limit 
of  their  endurance  that,  in 
a  short  time,  their  health 
broke  down  and  they 
had  to  give  up  work. 

Such  men  and  women 
think  they  must  keep  00 
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KOrking  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  order  to  show  an 
appreciative  decency  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  if  the  people  of  Paris  courted 
disaster  from  air  raids  because  many  of  their  country- 
men were  being  killed  in  No  Man's  Land.  When  the 
man  at  home  slaughters  his  own  health  and  efficiency 
even  though  he  does  it  in  good  patriotic  faith,  he  is  not 
sustaining  the  soldier's  strength  and  morale  and  adding 
power  to  his  bayonet,  but  he  is  increasing  his  burdens 
and  losses.  His  health  and  highest  working  elTiciency 
should  be  conserved  for  continuous  service  as  the  need 
for  it  constantly  increases. 

In  the  army,  wilful  exposure  to  possible  illness  is  a 
military  offense.  Iho  soldier  has  no  right  to  risk  dam- 
age to  his  lighting  machine.  He  is  not  allowed  to  take 
the  chance  of  falling  si^k  with  typhoid  or  wiih  small- 
pox, for  instance,  but  is  required  to  submit  to  protec- 
tive measures  against  such  diseases.  Hygienic  habits 
of  eating,  sleeping,  bathing,  and  exercise  arc  demanded 
of  him,  to  develop  his  resistance  to  disease  and  to  pro- 
mote his  maximum  force  and  efficiency.  .At  home 
each  man  is  custodian  of  his  own  personal  forces. 
Especially  in  time  of  war  has  he  no  right  to  risk  their 
damage  or  to  lay  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  coun- 
try's medical  resources. 

The  hygienic  habits  which  are  taught  to  boys  are 
safe  and  effective  ones  for  the  civilian  to  adopt,  and 
will  largely  insure  him  against  ill  health  while  the 
doctor  is  away.  What  is  hygienic  for  one  man,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  healthful  for  another.  It  is 
always  a  good  idea,  therefore,  to  commence  with  the 
same  full  physical  examination  that  the  soldier  is  given, 
and  thus  learn  the  exact  condition  of  your  own  human 
machine.  If  a  heart  lesion  exists,  the  work  and  exer- 
cise will  vary  considerable'  from  that  for  the  man  who 
is  sound.  If  the  kidneys  are  found  damaged,  the 
dietetic  regime  must  be  modified  to  meet  the  short- 
coming. 

The  healthy  soldier  is  given,  first  of  all,  a  balanced 
ration,  moderate  tn  meat  or  eggs  or  cheese,  and  generous 
in  vegetables,  milk,  greens,  and  fruit.  He  is  allowed 
plenty  of  sleep;  he  is  taught  the  habit  of  frequent 
bathing;  and  he  is  put  through  a  course  of  exercises  for 
developing  every  muscle  in  his  body.  Thus  the  heart 
and  all  the  vital  organs,  and  the  body's  resistance  to 
disease,  are  developed  to  iheir  maximum  efficiency. 

Whether  in  peace  or  war,  every  man  should  possess 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  ways  for  keeping  well. 
The  cncmieii  to  health  are  tireless  and  ceaseless. 


The  Man  Who  Will  Live 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


OFTEN  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  lost  both 
hands  and  one  eye   being  cheered  and  con- 
forted  and  encouraged  by  a  comrade  who  had 
lost  not  only  both  hands  but  both  eyes." 

It  was  the  eminent  French  surgeon,  Dr.  Dehellcy, 
tdling  me  a  little  about  his  war  experience.    His 


official  title  is  "Mtdeciti  major  de  2™*  claae  Di- 
bellty."  He  has  seen  active  service  in  different  types 
of  hospitals  at  the  front  clear  through  to  the  first  dress- 
ing station. 

"1  remember  two  men  lying  in  adjoining  beds," 
Major  Dehelley  continued,  "They  were  hand  gren- 
ade cases.  Every  now  and  then  an  accident  occurs 
from  throwing  one  of  these  bombs.  The  soldier  grasps 
it  in  his  two  hands,  and  In  order  to  throw  it  properly 
he  makes  a  pass  in  such  a  way  that  occasionally  the 
thing  explodes.  In  these  accidents  usually  his  left 
hand  is  destroyed,  the  right  hand  very  nearly  so;  gen- 
erally the  left  eye  is  injured,  and  sometimes  both  eyes 
are  lost.  I  happen  to  recall  these  two  men  in  parti- 
cular because  one  was  joking  and  keeping  up  the  spirits 
of  the  other.  Oh  yes.  it  was  the  totally  blind  one  who 
was  trying  to  comfort  the  other  fellow.  It  is  often 
so. 

"No,  I  do  not  remember  the  jokes."  he  said  in 
answer  to  my  request  for  them.  "It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  remember  details  because  that  sort  of  ex- 
perience is  frequent  with  doctors  at  the  front.  It 
is  so  common  that  we  do  not  note  the  specific  words, 
the  particular  name  of  the  patient,  or  how  he  looked. 
Such  courage  and  cheerfulness  are  displayed  every  day, 
every  hour." 

"Can  you  not  remember  a  specific  case  of  marked 
fortitude  in  the  face  of  mutilation  and  disablement?" 
1  urged.  "Has  not  your  heart  been  particularly 
touched  by  the  moral  heroism  of  some  particular 
soldier?  Such  cases  must  be  occurring  every  dav 
among  our  own  soldiers  who  are  returning  wounded.  " 

"That  is  true,"  he  replied, 
one  year  or  more  of  war,  yoi 
three  thousand  disabled  to  cai 
a  large  territory.     But  in  Frar 

small  space,  we  have  had  three  hundred  thousand  after 
one  bailie.  .\h,  there  it  is  one  sees  the  heroism,  the 
courage;  there  indeed  one  is  touched  by  their  cheer- 
fulness." 

I  asked  this  noted  surgeon  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  that  his  experience  had  shown  him  a  sick  soldier 
could  do  for  himself  to  promote  his  own  recovery, 
if  there  was  some  hygienic  measure  that  he  had  ob- 
served the  soldier  to  practise  with  good  effect  which 
might  be  applied  by  the  civilian  at  home.  We  had 
talked  at  length  by  this  time,  so  that  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  for  myself  his  high  scientific 
standards.  .\  hygienic  hint  from  such  a  man  would 
of  course  be  of  extraordinary  value.  "Was  there  any 
one  thing  that  impressed  you,  more  than  another," 
I  asked,  "as  being  important  in  helping  a  man  to  get 
well?" 

"The  most  striking  characteristic  by  which  we 
judge  whether  a  seriously  ill  man  will  live  or  die," 
he  told  me,  "is  his  spirit,  his  morale.  When  the 
man's  courage  is  low,  then  we  fear  for  his  life.  When 
he  keeps  himself  cheerful,  when  his  morale  is  good, 
even  though  he  is  physically  very  ill,  we  have  confi- 
dence. Experience  has  taught  us  this.  We  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  astonishing,  as  you  say  it  is,  what 
a  difference  the  spirit  makes;  it  is  a  commonplace 
with  us.  We  go  to  the  bedside  and  we  say,  'Ah,  he  is 
cheerful — he    will    live!'" 


1  America,  aflei 
1  have  two  or  perhaps 
re  for.  distributed  over 

a  comparatively 


"Yanks"— The  Only  Name  that 
Sticks 

None  of  the  others  lias  found  favor  with  our  American  fighting 
men  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West 


TOW  that  American  soldiers  are  known 
as  Yanks  everywhere  in  Europe,  it 
seem  strange  that  anybody  ever  tried  to 
fasten  other  names  on  them.  Yet  there  were 
many  shortlived  movements  to  disprove  in  this 
case  the  old  axiom  that  a  lasting  nickname  must 
be  spontaneous,  not  artificial.  The  Red  Cross 
Magazine  has  received  from  Heywood  Broun, 
long  a  correspondent  with  our  men  at  the  front, 
the  following  account  of  those  futile  efforts: 


When  the  first  division  of  the  A.  E.  F.  set  sail  for 
France,  it  forgol  to  pack  a  name  with  the  rest  of  its 
cquipmeni.  The  omission  was  not  discovered  until 
the  troop  ships  were  ihrecdaysout.  MajorGcneral  Wil- 
liam   L.    Sibort    posted    the    following  notice; 

"The  English  soldier  is  called  Tommy,"  the  French 
soldier  is  called  'Poilu.'  Wc  would  like  suggestions 
for  a  fitting  name  for  the  American  soldier." 

Suggestions  came  fast  enough,  but  they  were  scat- 
tering. Some  of  the  names,  such  as  "Gringo,"  evi- 
dently originated  along  the  Mexican  border.  Others 
seemed  pure  inventions — for  instance,  "  Red  Avengers," 
"Sammy"  was  not  mentioned,  and  only  one  man  in 
the  whole  division  took  the  trouble  to  suggest  "dough- 
boy." The  men  were  using  this  word  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  never  thought  of  it  as  a  nickname. 

Nothing  on  the  list  of  suggestions  appealed  to  the 
general  or  his  staff,  and  they  decided  to  lei  the  French 
name  the  Americans.  Theiirstcompany  had  just  swung 
into  step  up  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  landing  port 
when  an  excited  Frenchman  cried,  " i^ive  its  Tedditi !" 
The  French  public  seized  upon  the  name  eagerly,  and 
it  was  as  "Teddies"  that  the  troops  were  hailed  when 
they  marched  in  Paris  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But 
before  the  name  was  well  established  General 
Pershing  told  some  of  the  newspapermen  that  he 
didn't  think  it  quite  suited  the  need.  He  suggested 
that  thev  think  up  something  on  their  own  account,  and 
Henri  Bazin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  asked, 
"How  about  Sammies  from  Uncle  Sam?" 

The  general  thought  that  it  might  do,  and  the  com- 
bined prcsi  forces  of  America  undertook  to  put  this 
name  over  to  the  .American  people.  It  occurred 
again  and  again  tn  almost  every  s(ory  sent  from  France 
to  America;  but  suddenly  the  war  correspondents 
found  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  publicity  machinery 
which  they  controlled,  the  word  was  not  holding  up. 
No  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  world  did,  the  soldien 


would  have  none  of  this  name.  Somehow  they  all 
felt  that  it  had  a  curious  belittling  sound.  There  was 
nothing  virile  to  Sammy  as  there  was  to  Tommy.  One 
officer  explained  that  he  didn't  like  the  word  because, 
at  the  West  Point  mess,  the  slang  for  molasses  was 
"Sammy."  He  had  been  out  of  the  Academy  for 
twelve  years  but,  he  declared,  even  yet  the  word  gave 
him  a  sticky  feeling! 

All  the  lime  "doughboy"  went  on.  The  newspaper 
men  were  familiar  with  this  nickname,  but  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  summer  that  they  began  to  realize 
its  availability  for  copy.  There  was  the  handicap 
that  "doughboy  "  applied  only  to  the  infantryman,  but 
for  a  lime  the  name  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as 
applying  to  all  American  fighting  men. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  a  real 
nick-name  for  the  American  army  is  outlined  in 
this  editorial  article  from  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
under  the  title,  "Yanks  It  Is." 

Nicknames  are  not  manufactured.  When  they  are, 
the  "  nick  "  doesn't  stick.  The  world's  greatest  thinkers 
couldn't  plaster  a  nickname  on  the  American  Army  that 
would  stick  ten  minutes. 

For  the  American  Army  has  already  received  its 
nickname  over   here  that   nothing  can  shake  loose. 

It  is  "Yanks," 

It  wasn't  manufactured  for  the  American  Army,  it 
wasn't  carefully  thought  out  by  any  pre-arranged 
mental  drive.  It  was  jusl  the  nickname  every  one 
over  here  look  for  granted. 

Yanks  no  longer  means  a  soldier  of  the  North. 
It  means  a  soldier  from  the  United  States— North, 
South,  East  or  West,  so  long  as  he  wears  the  khaki  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  battles,  or  works,  under  the  old  flag. 
It  means  Dixie  and  Yankee  Doodle  rolled  into  one. 

"Sammy"  was  a  joke  and  a  painful  one.  "Buddy" 
Failed  to  land.  One  nickname  alone  has  stood  the  shell- 
fire  of  discussion.  It  is  Yanks— Yanks,  representing 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  anything  wholly 
American. 

You  can't  manufacture  a  nickname  in  a  century,  but 
one  can  be  hooked  to  you  in  a  day.     Yanks  it  is! 

Finally,  on  August  14,  1918,  the  arm/s  Chirf 
of  Staff,  General  Peyton  C.  March,  semi-dTicialiy 
sanctioned  "Yanks"  and  threw  "Sammy"  into 
the  discard. 
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The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


A  RED  CROSS  host  is  p(}uring  into  Europe 
to-day.  Steadily  the  number  of  workers 
is  increasing.  In  Lnf^land  there  are 
fifteen  hundred,  in  France  five  thousand,  in  Italy 
another  thousand,  to  say  nothing  of  Palestine, 
Serbia,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

The  American  army,  a  fiftieth  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  has  landed  on  European  shores  to 
help  bring  defeat  to  the  llun.  With  it  is  going 
the  army  of  the  Red  Cross  At  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  a  month  its  members  are  crossing  the 
ocean  on  their  way  to  first-aid  stations,  where  they 
will  give  constant  attention  to  the  soldiers  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  between  the  firing  lines  and  the 
rear;  on  their  way  to  the  many  canteens,  to  the 
hospital  huts,  to  drive  camions,  to  become 
searchers  in  hospitals,  to  serve  in  airplane  huts,  etc. 
In  and  about  Paris  alone  the  Red  Cross  now 
has  more  than  seven  thousand  hospital  beds 
available  for  English  and  American  wounded, 
and  all  the  beds  are  occupied.  Every  Red  Cross 
truck  and  camion  is  hurrying  emergency  sup- 
plies to  the  army  hospitals.  During  the  recent 
offensive  the  Red  Cross  sent  in  one  day  seven 
tons  of  surgical  dressings  and  five  tons  of  diet 
foods  to  the  principal  evacuation  hospitals. 


Our  medical  offices,  storehouses,  and  phar- 
macies are  being  operated  day  and  night  Fifty 
gallons  of  alcohol,  two  thousand  doses  of  tetanus 
antitoxin,  dozens  of  surgical  instruments,  several 
gross  of  surgical  needles  and  operating  material — 
this  is  a  typical  emergence  supplj'  load  sent  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. 

In  every  hospital  in  France  and  England,  where 
a  sick  or  wounded  American  soldier  arrives,  there 
is  now  a  Red  Cross  worker  to  visit  him.  In  Eng- 
land the  number  of  soldiers  thus  visited  every 
month  amounts  to  five  thousand. 

With  the  increase  of  the  Red  Cross  personnel 
in  Great  Britain,  also,  our  work  there  has  grad- 
ually extended  until  the  system  of  Red  Cross 
relief  is  ready  for  action  in  a  hundred  places 
stretching  from  the  Irish  coast  to  the  embarka- 
tion piers  on  the  English  Channel.  At  our 
Irish  stations  six  thousand  shipwrecked  Ameri- 
cans can  be  outfitted  from  head  to  foot  in  case 
of  emergency.  At  more  than  fifty  of  the  small 
camps  for  American  soldiers,  particularly  for 
aviators,  which  have  been  recently  opened 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  which  are  far  dis- 
tant from  military  hospitals,  small  tent  hospitals 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross. 
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In  addition  to  the  large  wards  which  have  been 
added  to  the  old  hospitals  in  England  three  more 
hospitals  are  under  way — one  in  London,  the 
military  hospital  at  Sarisbury  near  Southampton, 
and  the  Windsor  Park  Hospital,  given  by  the 
King.  Gradually  a  system  of  warehouses  is 
being  established  to  take  care  of  all  the  many 


things — such  as  sweaters,  socks,  tobacco — which 
are  distributed  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Great 
Britain.  Only  the  canteen  service  lags,  due  to 
the  almost  endless  difficulties  in  shipping.  Soon, 
however,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
able  to  take  care  in  every  way  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing American  forces  in  England. 


Only  American  Surgical  Dressings  Used  in  France 


To  THE  American  Red  Cross  as  to  the 
American  army,  indeed,  the  demands  of 
the  war  have  called  for  a  constant  doing  of  the 
impossible,  a  constant  revision  of  plans  for  the 
future.  Three  hundred  Ford  cars  a  month  until 
1,500  have  been  sent;  300,000  shirts,  500,000 
sheets,  250.000  war  slippers — this  is  the  scale  upon 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  purchasing  and  sending 
supplies  abroad  to-day.  Where  surgical  dress- 
ings are  concerned  a  recent  decision  of  the  French 
War  Department  has  given  the  Red  Cross  a  new 
responsibility.    Throughout   forty-five   hundred 


French  hospitals  in  all  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments of  France,  American  Red  Cross  surgical 
dressings  will  hereafter  be  used  instead  of  the 
French  dressings.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
decision  was  the  splendid  condition  in  which 
our  dressings  arrive  in  France. 

Only  those  supplies,  however,  which  are  directly 
needed  for  the  aid  of  the  Army  are  being  rushed 
overseas  just   now. 

The  refugees,  however,  are  being  cared  for 
temporarily  during  this  military  emergency. 
Near  the  station  at  Rouen  we  have  built  a  series 
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of  barracks  where  a  thousand  refugees  can  be 
received  at  once.  Seats  have  been  provided  for 
four  hundred  people;  and  there  are  a  restaurant, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  dining  room  seating  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Out  in  the  French  villages,  where  more  per- 
manent work  is  possible,  the  refugees  have  been 
placed  in  comfortable  stone  houses  made  over 
by  the  Red  Cross,  where  they  are  making  grass 
mats  for  the  French  army  and  supporting  them- 
selves on  the  proceeds.  To  thousands  of  such 
people  the  Red  Cross  is  giving  garments,  furni- 
ture, bedding  and  household  linen,  farm  imple- 
ments,  and    so  forth.     During  the  month   of 


August,  indeed,  the  Red  Cross  extended  aid  to 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  civilians. 

In  Switzerland  the  work  of  relief  for  American 
prisoners  in  Germany  is  proceeding  rapidly.  No- 
tifications are  coming  to  the  Red  Cross  in  Berne  of 
the  arrival  of  Americans  in  prison  campsat  Rastatt. 
Lamsdorf,  Darmstadt,  Giessen,  Limberg,  etc. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
all  the  French  committees  at  the  various 
German  prison  camps  to  supply  food  and  clothing 
from  their  reserve  stocks  until  the  Germans  notify 
us  at  Berne  of  the  new  arrivals  at  their  camps. 
These  committees  are  reporting  regularly  the 
names  of  all  American  prisoners. 


Twenty  Millions  for  Italy 


iN  ITALY  sixteen  portable  canteens  are  now 
carrying  the  American  flag  and  friendship 
among  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the  front-line 
trenches,  each  one  serving  an  average  of  more 
than   fifteen    hundred   men    a    day.    Not    one 


of  these  canteens  ever  reaches  the  same  soldiers 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  At  a  very  recent  date 
all  except  five  of  the  kitchens  were  serving  on 
the  first  line.  Of  the  five  kitchens  which  were 
temporarily  doing  rear-line  work,  two  were  in 
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active  towns  behind  the  Piave  line;  another  was 
located  in  the  same  district  on  a  much-used  road 
and  was  serving  three  thousand  men  a  day;  the 
fourth  was  under  heavy  bombardment;  and  only 
the  fifth  was  temporarily  in  repose. 

Behind  the  lines  our  canteens  and  rest  houses 
in  Northern  Italy  are  being  used  by  American 
and  Allied  troops  as  well  as  by  the  Italians.  In 
the  canteens  at  junction  points  Italian  soldiers  on 
leave  are  made  comfortable.  From  the  Piave  to 
Palermo,  for  instance,  is  an  eighl-hundred-mile 
journey.  It  takes  a  Sicilian  soldier  on  furlough 
six  days  to  travel  this  distance,  a  nightmare  of 
delay,  fatif^ue.  and  occasional  hunger.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Red  Cross  canteens 
really  make  such  a  visit  possible  and  worth  while 
to  a  tired  soldier. 

One  of  our  most  important  activities  during  the 
past  summer  has  been  the  establishment  of  health 
colonies  for  children  at  various  seaside  and  moun- 
tain resorts.  The  value  of  these  has  been  inesti- 
mable. The  camps  are  located  throughout  Italy 
—in  the  mountains  around  Florence,  on  the  shore 
at  Taormina,  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 


Here  are  a  few  instances  of  other  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivities which  are  being  undertaken  in  Italy.  In 
the  little  mountain  town  of  Riofreddo,  the  old 
Garibaldi  home  now  contains  a  clinical  hospital 
for  the  poor  of  the  village.  It  is  filled  with  sur- 
gical dressings  and  bandages  supplied  by  our 
workrooms  in  Rome.  1  n  Leghorn  we  have 
broken,  for  once,  the  ordinary  line  of  emergency 
relief  which  is  our  policy  in  Italy,  and  have  built  a 
permanent  one-story  school  for  one  hundred  or- 
phans of  Italian  soldiers. 

In  Leghorn  we  have  provided  ten  villas,  with  a 
large  one.  like  a  castle,  dominating  the  rest,  to  ac- 
commodate two  thousand  refugees  from  the 
Piave.  Such  industries  as  shoemaking,  car- 
pentry, woodworking,  and  sewing  are  being  con- 
ducted so  that  these  people  may  make  themselves 
self-supporting.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
children,  part  of  the  colony,  are  being  fed  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  looked  after  by  Catholic  sisters. 

The  most  important  problem,  however,  which 
has  confronted  the  Red  Cross  lately  in  its  work 
in  Italy,  has  been  tuberculosis.  With  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1 ,  100,000,  which  has  reoms.'si  'wws». 
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made,  a  beginning  will  be  attempted.  Ten 
traveling  automobile  dispensaries — three  com- 
pletely equipped  for  dental  work  and  the  others 
for  general  medical  work— and  fourteen  motion- 
picture  machines  have  been  shipped  with  the 
equipment  of  the  medical  unit  which  will  under- 
take the  work.  The  movement  has  the  fullest 
support  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Relief  distributed  to  nearly  400,000  needy 
families  of  soldiers,  forty-one  kitchens  contribu- 
ting to  the  comfort  and  support  of  131,000  fam- 
ilies, forty-three  workrooms  employing  3,000 
women,  eighty-two  nurseries  caring  for  13,000 
children,  nineteen  health  centres  containing 
8,ooD  children,  besides  a  colony  for  refugees 
at  Pisa,  canteen  and  hospital  and  ambulance 
work — these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Italian  budget  of  !530,ooo,ooo,  which  is  the  con- 


tribution of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  ItaJy 
for  this  year. 

In  Palestine  the  work  takes  shape  and  /orm. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Finley,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  British  military  authorities, 
the  industrial  and  relief  work  already  begun  at 
the  large  Armenian  refugee  camp  at  Port  Said  is 
progressing  vigorously.  In  and  around  Jerusalem 
medical,  social,  and  industrial  relief  for  refugees 
is  being  assumed.  In  the  city  itself  a  general  dis- 
pensary, a  hospital,  and  a  children's  clinic  have 
been  established. 

Seven  hundred  women  have  been  given  employ- 
ment in  newly  opened  workrooms  where  they  are 
sewing,  knitting,  and  weaving  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Four  hundred  orphans,  victims  of  the  Turkish  re- 
treat, have  been  taken  in  charge,  as  have  also 
about  three  hundred  Russian  refugees. 


Russia — The  Newest  Problem 


ON  THE  other  side  of  the  world,  meanwhile, 
the  newest  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  being  written.  Without  an  in- 
stant's delay  the  Red  Cross  has  gone  to  the  aid 
of  the  Czechoslovak  soldiers,  who  have  reached 
Vladivostok  after  desperate  fighting  against  pro- 
German  forces  and  who,  with  the  aid  of  loyal 
Russians  are  holding  Siberia  for  the  Allies. 

More  than  twenty  thousand  Czechoslovak 
refugees,  four  thousand  of  them  children,  are  now 
being  cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross  at  Vladivostok. 
Hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers  are  also  being 
treated  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Teusler,  of  Tokyo,  who  has 
perfected  a  medical  and  hospital  organization  in 
the  Siberian  city. 


On  the  fighting  front,  as  the  Allies  and  the 
Czechoslovaks  carry  it  westward,  the  Red  Cross  is 
at  work.  Following  the  line  of  the  army  are  two 
sanitary  trains,  a  first-aid  unit,  a  disinfecting 
train,  a  rolling  canteen,  and  a  base  hospital  with 
bed  capacity  for  two  hundred.  From  the  chap- 
ters in  the  Far  East  and  from  America,  the 
nurses  and  doctors  of  the  Red  Cross  are  on  theii 
way  with  more  assistance. 

In  the  future  lies  the  problem  of  refugee  relief,  a 
problem  brought  about  by  the  extensive  d«;^ 
truction  of  household  effects  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Ten  thousand  refugees  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  trans-Baikal  region.  In  many  towns  the 
population  is  in  great  distress. 


Fifty  Thousand  Helping  in  Home  Service 


IN  THIS  country,  day  by  day  the  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross  grows  more  efficient.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  families  of  Ameri- 
can men  in  service  have  been  relieved,  by  the 
Home  Service,  of  money  troubles,  legal  difficulties, 
family  worries,  and  depressing  loneliness.  Into 
remote  communities,  where  there  has  never  been 
organized  social  effort  before,  this  branch  of 
Red  Cross  activities  is  extending.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  men  and  women  are  serving  on 
its  ten  thousand  committees.  By  January  ist  a 
total  of  nearly  six  million  dollars  will  have  been 


spent,  and  the  monthly  burden  will  be  approxi- 
mately a  million  dollars.  Two  thousand  men  and 
women  are  serving  as  secretaries  in  this  work, 
which  has  developed  to  such  proportions  that 
nearly  a  thousand  communications  daily  pass 
between  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Washington 
and  the  American  army  in  France,  seeking  to 
allay  the  depression  and  worry  of  the  soldiers 
abroad  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  families 
left  behind  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of 
America  itself  in  aaion. 
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A  PRACTICAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  writing  to  do.  It  will  last  for 
years  and  always  give  satisfaction.  The  price  is  in  keeping  with 
the  national  purpose  to  be  thrifty  and  practiial  in  our  giving 
this  Christmas. 

A  Sbeaffer  Pit.  in  the  Christmas 

box  to  your  soldier  or  sailor 
would  surely  please  him. 


Sold  by  good  dealers 
EVERYWHERE 
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ihristmas — what  new  message  do  they  bring  to  us?    Will 

"Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true"? 
as  before  merely  the  noisy  heralds  of  trade,  the  voices  of 
le  world  that  amid  its  travail  hears  them,  chiming  above 
ife,  holds  in  its  own  heart  and  hands  the  answer, 
i  stands  nearer  to-day  to  the  achievement  of  its  own  sal- 
ad since  Time  began.  By  its  own  efforts  and  self-sacrifice 
hold  of  the  Kingdom  toward  which  it  has  always  been  faring, 
the  lines  of  color,  the  hatred  of  race,  the  barriers  of  creed 
of  Babel  recedes.  Men  are  moving  with  a  common  purpose 
hether  great  or  small,  its  just  heritage  of  "  life,  liberty,  and 
These  years  of  conflict  have  told  us  what  it  was  hard  to  be- 
is  noble.  It  is  only  now  that  it  has  found  itself, 
eat  struggle  rests  with  us,  with  every  man  and  every  woman 
sible.  The  medieval  battlements  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
r  fall.  And  now  we  shall  face  the  greater  battle, 
hen  we  contemplate  the  cost,  that  all  this  labor  of  a  world's 
for  naught;  that  we  should  ever  turn  backward  from  this 
lization,  having  won  this  struggle,  lose  it  after  all?  Will 
d  self-seeking,  forfeit  the  freedom  it  has  fought  for,  and  re- 
selfishness  and  cynicism  and  international  distrust?  If  it 
le  will  pay  for  its  folly. 

:k  for  another  aeon  into  the  shadows  and  forego  the  prize  of 
lear  light  of  this  revelation  go  forward  to  a  yet  greater  re- 
t  least,  in  the  weary  centuries  of  error,  we  have  caught  the 

promise,  brief  though  it  be,  it  is  worth  while  to  have  lived, 

lave  at  last  looked  into  the  world's  bared  heart,  and  know  its 

/ayward  one,  a  spendthrift  of  strength,  prodigal  of  suffering, 

ve. 

at  the  parting  of  the  long,  long  way. 
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The  Christmas  Roll  Call 


EVERYBODY  join  up! 
This  is   not   a   dreary  ceremonial.     It 
is  a  cheerful  reconsecration  at  the  season 
of  good  cheer,  and  its  collective  force  means 
strength  and  victory  and  final  peace. 

You  are  your  brother's  keeper.  You  are  the 
Red  Cross.  The  whole  world  needs  you  and  is 
listening  for  the  growing  volume  of  your  pledge. 

In  the  lands  where  the  tfxjth  of  war  has  bitten 
to  the  bone,  where  hitherto  America  had  been  only 
the  unmeaning  name  of  something  very  far  away, 
you  havecarried  healingandcourage.  Yourname, 
the  simple  name  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  become  a 
synonym  of  friendship  and  the  suret>'  of  relief. 

You  are  warmth  to  the  frozen,  medicine  to  the 
suffering,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  comfort  to  the 
bereaved.  And  to  the  American  soldier  you  are 
"the  folks  back  home."  He  doesn't  want  to 
thinli  that  a  quarter  of  you  are  with  him  and  the 
rest  don't  care.  He  wants  to  know,  and  wants 
the  world  to  know,  that  you  are  with  him— to  a 
man.  to  a  woman,  and  to  a  child.  That  is  what 
puts  heart  into  him  and  gives  him  standing 
wherever  he  goes. 

And  you  have  got  to  look  him  in  the  face  when 
he  comes  home. 

In  the  half  hundred  sleeping  camps  all  over  the 


land  he  has  lain  down  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  were  there.  On  the  loaded  troop  ships 
threading  their  way  through  death-infested  waters, 
in  the  tumultuous  hell  of  many  fronts,  where  the 
old  Star  Spangled  Banner  "still  waves,"  in  the 
wardsof  pain  where  your  wounded  lay,  every  man 
has  known  and  been  the  better  for  knowing  that 
there  was  nothing  he  could  need  that  you  would 
not  give. 

It  is  not  the  gift  of  money,  the  answer  to  the 
Christmas  Roll  Call  for  membership  in  the  Red 
Cross.  It  is  the  greater  gift  of  your  faith  and 
your  loyalty. 

You,  all  of  you,  were  left  at  home  as  the  mil- 
lions of  the  great  reserve.  You  are  the  mighty 
mobile  force  which  tips  the  scale  for  victory. 
There  has  been  no  pomp  in  your  service, 
no  gay  regalia,  no  trapping  of  military  splen- 
dor and  no  martial  music.  Only  the  simple, 
gleaming  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross.  You  have 
made  it  known  the  world  around.  It  has  broken 
the  barriers  of  language.  Every  nation  under- 
stands now  its  message  of  hope  and  help  and  sal- 
vation.    Make  it  unanimous. 

You  have  been  the  watchmen  in  the  long  night 
of  war.  Hear  the  questioning  cr>'  of  a  worid  weary 
of  conflict,  "What  of  the  night?" 
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Do  not  desert  the  watch.  Our  own  two 
million  fighting  men  are  Over  There  wait- 
ing for  the  pledge  of  your  united  support. 
A  stricken  world  cries  aloud  for  \our  unrelaxing 
help. 

In  the  great  week  before  Christmas  you 
will  be  called  to  the  Red  Cross  colors,  every 
man  and  woman,  young  or  old.  There  will 
be  no  exemptions,  just  one  great  voice  from 
all  together.     Let  the  answering  message  that 


"All  is  well,"  ring  from  every  comer  of  a  loyal 
land. 

The  American  soldier  has  staked  his  life 
against  every  diabolical  form  of  death.  He  is 
just  a  boy  and  he  is  human  and  he  is  ours,  and  he 
wants  the  "hail  from  home." 

Let  us  be  prompt,  everybody,  everywhere, 
to  sound  it.  Let  us  stand  by  till  the  tattered 
old  flag  comes  home.  As  you  love  the  "  boy  "  and 
the  country,  make  it  unanimous. 


Faith  in  the  Future  of  Russia 


ONLY  a  little  while  ago,  when  the  shadow 
of  Imperial  Russia  cast  itself  across 
the  world,  the  uneasy  nations  recalled 
at  intervals,  in  something  like  dread,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Napoleon  I — that  in  fifty  years  all 
Europe  would  be  either  Republican  or  Cossack. 

In  a  twelvemonth  that  disturbing  shadow  has 
\xen  dispelled;  it  has  vanished;  the  colossal 
figure  that  made  it  no  longer  stands  between 
Europe  and  the  sun.  In  its  stead  are  the  limbs 
and  the  body  of  the  Russian  State,  prone  and 
writhing  in  the  torture  of  dismemberment. 

There  is  no  longer  a  0)ssack  peril.  It  is 
plain,  rather,  that  the  fate  of  humanity  for  the 
next  five  hundred  years  hangs  to-day  on  the 
power  of  that  giant  b<xly  to  reconstruct  itself 
and  resume  again  its  normal  and  proportionate 
form  and  function.  To  be  blinded  to  this  fact 
by  victories  elsewhere,  thrilling  and  however  in- 
spiring to  military  pride,  is  to  endanger  the 
cause  for  which  we  have  been  fifjhting. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Red  Cross  to  wage 
war.  Its  bounden  business  is  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
maintain  the  ends  and  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Allies, 

The  Red  Cross,  however,  believes  and  has  con- 
tinually believed  in  Russia  and  the  future  of 
Russia.  It  believes  that,  behind  and  under- 
neath the  forces  of  disorder,  there  is  an 
immeasurable  force,  a  mighty  soul,  which, 
if  emancipated  and  restored,  is  great  enough 
to  complete  throughout  the  world  the  tri- 
umph of  rif;ht  and  fair  play,  and  to  make  sure 
a  perfect,  just,  and  enduring  peace. 

Russia  has  been  tricked  and  deceived  to  her 
terrible  undoing.  The  solution  of  her  staggering 
problems  must  follow  the  success  of  her  own  and 
her  Allies'  arms;  but  her  faith,  which  has  been 


abused  and  prostituted  and  shaken,  must  be  re- 
enthroned  by  such  practical  demonstration  of 
good  will  and  honest  intent  as  shall  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  suspicion,  or  disbelief. 

As  the  American  spirit  of  helpfulness  has  done 
in  France  and  in  Italy,  so  and  more  it  aims  to  do 
in  Russia,  fully  realizing  that  as  Russia  is  great, 
in  the  multitude  of  her  population,  in  her  ex- 
panse, in  her  potential  contribution  to  the  worid's 
wealth  of  accomplishment,  so  is  the  task  of  her 
redemption  great  almost  beyond  imagination. 
But  whatever  effort  may  be  demanded,  whatever 
expenditure  of  means  or  energy  may  be  involved, 
they  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  what  this 
winning  of  Russian  trust  and  understanding  and 
fellowship  means  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  Russia  for  having  been 
misled:  but  it  is  hard  to  forget  that,  before  her 
hour  of  disaster,  she  had  sacrificed  six  million 
men  to  the  Allied  cause.  These  men  did  not 
pretend  to  die.  They  died,  it  is  hard  to 
banish  the  remembrance  that  they  faced  the 
German  batteries  again  and  again  without  arms 
or  ammunition,  thanks  to  German  guile;  that 
they  went  back  in  the  face  of  certain  death, 
time  after  time  and  dozens  of  times,  until  less 
than  a  score  of  men  out  of  a  regiment  remained 
to  bear  away  the  story  of  the  slaughter. 

That  man  has  but  a  feeble  vision  who  does  not 
believe  that  a  narion  of  men  like  this — even 
though  nine-tenths  of  them  be  unlettered  peas- 
ants— is  worth  saving  to  the  world. 

By  high  accomplishment  in  arms,  by  long 
tradition  of  friendship  when  America  needed 
friends,  by  every  consideration  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  kinship,  Russia  is  entitled  to  everv" 
proof  of  comradeship  that  we  can  offer.  There 
should  be  and  will  be  no  limit  (rf  our  endeavor 
to  this  end,  save  that  of  physical  posability. 


Russia  in  Anguish 

A.  Glimpse  of  Russia  through  the  German  fog 

By  William  G.  Shepherd 

Former  Correspondent  in  Russia  for  Ihe  United  Press 


Group  oj  Russian  women  belonging  to  Ihe  Baltalion  of  Dealt. 
sbmoing  their  boyish  jaces  and  their  dosely  cropped   bair 


A  GERMAN  fog  has  gone  down  over  Rus- 
sia; it  will  hide  this  winter  a  mass  of 
horror. 
Helpless  Petro[^rad,  lying  ready  for  the  Ger- 
mans, is  so  rotted  with  misery  and  death  that  she 
IS  scorned,  even  by  the  enemy.  The  Germans 
might  have  had  it  six  months  ago  but  it  is  too 
terrible  to  possess.  So  is  Moscow.  So  are 
other  Russian  cities  the  Germans  might  have 
taken.  Starving  folk  are  dangerous.  There  is 
disease  among  them  and,  besides,  they  are 
desperate.  They  don't  stop  to  think.  They  arc 
not  logical.  They  have  no  respect  for  kaisers 
or  flags  or  military  rules  or  for  life  itself.  It  is 
better  to  stay  away  from  starving  folk,  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  let  them  starve.  When  they 
are  dead  their  country  and  their  cities  still  lie 
before  you,  ready  to  be  taken  without  danger. 
All  the  latest  news  from  Russia,  some  of  it 
coming  like  flashes  through  the  German  fog, 
justify  the  statement  that  Russia  is  too  terrible 
in  her  misery  to  be  entered  by  German  troops. 
I  can  piece  together  what  I  myself  saw  in  Russia, 


what  I  have  learned  from  the  latest  official  cables, 
and  first-hand  reports  from  recent  travelers,  and 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a  horror  going 
on  behind  the  German  curtain  in  portions  of 
Russia  this  winter  that  has  no  equal  in  human 
history;  that  the  Germans  saw  this  horror  coming; 
that  they  not  only  permitted  it  to  come,  without 
raising  a  hand  to  aid  ayainst  it,  but  that  they  have 
helped  its  coming  and  that  they  said,  in  effect, 
"We  will  keep  our  military  hands  off  Russia. 
Disease,  starvation,  and  death  will  be  our  allies 
and  we  have  only  to  stand  aside — and  wait." 
The  ambassadors  are  gone  from  Petrograd; 
the  newspaper  corresptjndents.  remaining  until 
they  could  no  longer  use  the  cables  or  the  mails, 
have  gone;  the  Red  Cross  men,  sticking  until  the 
last,  dealing  out  food  when  almost  every  crust  of 
bread  or  spoonful  of  milk  meant  saving  a  human 
life,  were  at  last  forced  to  go.  German  diplo- 
mats, German  correspondents— iuf  no  German 
Red  Cross  nun — have  taken  their  places  and  are 
hiding  the  horror  from  the  world.  But,  with  first- 
hand knowledge  of  ^tjiSKJia.,  ■*»&.  ■5«sw«fiwsc«R.>si 
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almost  sheer  mathematical  calculation,  one  can 
picture  a  situation  in  parts  of  Russia  that  is  al- 
most too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  baby  bom  in  Petro- 
grad  this  winter  has  only  a  half  chance  for  life: 
that  is,  one  baby  out  of  every  two  will  die  for 
lack  of  food.  A  year  ago,  when  the  American 
Red  Cross  Commission  was  in  Russia,  one  baby 
out  of  every  four  was  dying.  At  midnight,  in 
those  pitch  black,  bitterly  cold  Russian  nights.  1 
have  seen  hundreds  of  desperate,  sullen  mothers 
waiting  at  the  door  of  a  milk  shop  (which  would 
open  seven  hours  later)  to  get,  if  possible,  the 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk  that  she  was  entitled 
to  have  for  her  child.  A  baby,  it  is  scientifically 
established,  must  have  a  quart  of  milk  a  da>';  if 
her  luck  was  good  each  of  these  mothers  got  less 
than  half  enough  milk.  Those  silent,  desperate 
mothers  of  Russia,  half  hidden  in  the  Russian 
night,  wanted  the  war  to  end,  no  matter  what  the 
kings  lost  or  won. 

There  were  then  160,000  children  under  six 
years  of  age  in  Petnigrad.  Five  thousand 
children  were  homeless.  No  child  older  than 
three  years  could  have  any  milk.  The  American 
Red  Cross  men  rubbed  the  magic  Red  Cross 
lamp,  and  canned  milk  began  coming  from  Amer- 


ica in  500,000  pound  lots.  It  went,  mostly,  to 
Petrograd;  the  task  of  supplying  other  cities  was 
too  great  at  the  time.  The  American  milk,  to- 
gether with  the  daily  supply  from  Finland  and 
from  Riga,  brought  cheer  and  hope. 

Then  the  Germans  took  Riga,  and  the  Riga 
milk  was  turned  Berlinward.  The  Germans  set 
Finland  against  Russia,  and  the  Finnish  milk  was 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  Russian  border.  There 
was  only  the  American  milk  left,  except  for  the 
scanty  supply  that  came  from  the  districts  around 
Petrograd.  We  saw  the  lines  of  waiting  mothers 
grow  —no.  not  longer.  Fewer  and  fewer  of 
them  had  babies  to  feed. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when  a  ship,  carrying 
milk  toward  Russia,  was  ordered  to  put  back 
toward  a  British  port.  The  Germans  had  seized 
the  seas  leading  to  Murmansk.  There  were  still 
some  supplies  of  milk  in  Petrograd  and  an  Ameri- 
ican  Red  Cross  man  remained  in  that  suffering 
city  through  the  blackness  of  last  winter  to  see 
that  it  was  distributed  to  Russian  mothers.  He 
was  among  the  last  citizens  of  an  Allied  country 
to  leave  l*etrograd.  The  supply  gave  out,  at 
last,  on  April  19,  1918. 

There  are  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
American  milk — fresh  and  just  arrived  in  Russia 
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The  Russian  villages  art  inbabiltd  by  farmer i  who  work  tilber  in  their  tmmfifldi  or  a;,  hired  laborer f. 
There  is  food  in  most  farming  districts,  although  in  some  the  German  troops  seized  all  the  fowl,  cattle, 
and  grain.  The  old  man  in  the  picture  is  a  professional  gossip  and  goes  from  village  to  village 
giving  the  local  news  and  curious  pieces  of  world  news.     For  this  service  he  gels  food  and  lodging 


from  New  York—in  the  wake  of  the  Allied  forces 
that  are  pushing  their  way  into  the  Russian  fog 
and  the  babies  of  the  great  cities  of  Russia  are 
waiting  for  the  Allies  to  crush  down  every  bar- 
rier and  bring  them  milk. 

But  other  things  than  milk  are  scarce  in 
Russia.  Here  is  the  story  of  an  average  Russian 
home,  very  much  like  the  average  American  home, 
told  by  the  middle-aged  father  who  had  seen  a 
prosperous  business  dwindle  to  nothing. 

"  We  first  noticed  the  scarcity  of  food  as  a  joke. 
Mother  had  let  the  maid  go  because  we  hadn't 
been  able  to  get  enough  food  to  keep  her  going 
and  permit  her  to  take  some  home  to  her  family. 
My  son  and  daughter  were  away  at  a  private 
school  in  Moscow  and  the  housework  wasn't 
heavy.  One  evening,  while  mother  was  out  in 
the  kitchen  cooking  supper,  1  heard  her  laugh  to 
herself. 

'"What's  the  joke?"  I  asked. 

'"Why,  it's  so  funny  to  make  beet  soup  with 
nothing  but  beets  and  water  and  salt.  1  couldn't 
get  any  meat  or  fat  at  all  to-day.' 

"  We  ate  the  beet  soup  that  night,  with  tea  and 
a  piece  of  cheese,  and  were  glad  that  our  two 
children  were  being  well  cared  for  at  school. 
But,  before  long,  the  meatless  soup  became  an 
ordinarv   thinir 


"Oh,  we  were  glad  the  children  were  away  at 
school.  Mother  finally  made  a  bargain  with 
other  women  in  our  apartment  house  that  when 
she  or  they  got  any  meat  or  fat  it  was  to  be 
divided.  In  this  way,  every  now  and  then,  we 
would  have  a  very  small  piece  of  meat.  The 
cost  of  meat  was  not  high  and  we  had  plenty  of 
money  then,  but  it  was  only  a  question  of  finding 
a  shop  where  meal  was  to  be  had. 

"  Before  long  my  wife  had  to  stand  so  long  in 
the  bread  lines  that  she  had  no  time  to  look  for 
meat;  and  one  evening  she  came  home,  crying, 
because  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  bread 
or  sugar.  The  next  morning,  for  breakfast, 
mother  and  I  had  only  hut  tea,  with  no  sugar  or 
cream  in  it,  and  no  bread, 

"Then  spring  came  and  our  boy  and  girl  came 
home  from  schof)!  for  their  vacations.  Mother 
and  1  were  glad  to  see  them  but  1  found  myself 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could  go 
back  to  school  at  Moscow  where,  I  thought,  the 
food  was  plentiful. 

"  My  daughter,  who  is  fifteen  years  old, 
wouldn't  let  her  mother  go  for  bread.  She  t(x>k 
it  upon  herself  to  stand  in  the  bread  line.  She 
used  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning— three 
o'clock,  sometimes — and  go  out  to  the  bread 
line.      It  is  lieht  in  the  =.«.tow«.\\\to.«:  -js-  ■C^-'.-w- 
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in  the  morning  and  we  did  not  worry  about  her, 
knowing  that  many  people  were  on  the  streets. 
My  son  took  it  upon  himself  to  hunt  for  meat. 
All  day  he  used  to  go  about  from  shop  to  shop 
looking  for  any  kind  of  meat.  He  is  sixteen  and 
smart  and  lively,  and  he  makes  friends  quickly. 
But  night  after  night  he  came  home,  without 
meat.  At  last  several  weeks  went  by  without 
his  having  any  success.  Sometimes  he  was  able 
to  buy  a  piece  of  fish.  Now  and  then  he  got  a 
can  of  fish  or  meat  and  we  would  have  a  feast. 
"  My  daughter  found  it  harder  and  harder  to 
get  bread.  She  used  to  come  in  at  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon  with  what  she  had  found.  '1 
stand  in  one  line  until  the  man  comes  to  the  d(Kir 
and  tells  everybody  that  his  bread  is  all  gone,' 
1  heard  her  tell  her  mother  one  time.  'Then  he 
slams  the  door  so  we  won't  rush  into  the  shop. 
But  I've  always  got  another  bread  line  picked  out 
somewhere  nearby.  I  run  over  to  that  one 
and  get  in  at  the  tail  end  and  wait.  Lots  of 
times  the  man  in  the  second  shop  comes  out 
and  tells  us  the  bread  is  all  gone.  Then  1  hurry 
to  a  third  line.  1  know  where  all  the  bread  lines 
are  in  our  neighborhood.  To-day  I  had  to  stand 
in  four  different  bread  lines  before  !  got  this  loaf  I' 
One  night  she  did  not  return  home  until  after 


seven  o'clock.  She  had  no  bread  and  she  was 
crying. 

■"Don't  cry,'  my  wife  said  to  her.  'We  can 
get  along  without  bread  now  and  then,  if  we  have 
to.  And  you  must  never  stay  out  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  you  can't  find  bread 
by  that  time  we  will  do  without  it. 

"  Focxi !  Food !  Food !  FikkI  !  1 1  was  all  the 
talk  in  our  home.  Books,  music,  repartee,  play, 
laughter  were  all  forgotten.  I  found  myself 
at  the  office  wondering  whether  we  would  have 
food  for  supper.  When  I  got  home  I  found  that 
my  wife  and  children  had  spent  the  entire  day 
trying  to  get  ffxxl.  The  rule  about  my  daughter 
coming  home  by  four  in  the  afternoon  went  by 
the  boards. 

"None  of  us  could  joke  about  it  any  more. 
Soon  I  found  myself  staying  away  from  the  office, 
hunting  food — meat,  cheese,  canned  goods,  any- 
thing. My  business  was  going  to  pieces,  so  it 
didn't  matter.  I  was  drawing  on  my  savings 
but  we  had  to  eat  or  die. 

"  Mother  and  1  talked  almost  every  night, 
after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  about  sending  the 
children  back  to  school.  We  decided  that  we 
could  worry  along  through  the  coming  winter 
somehow,  if  only  they  were  well  fed  and  warm. 
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I  had  tried  to  find  wood,  as  usual,  for  our  winter 
supply,  but  I  couldn't  gel  it  for  love  or  money,  and 
we  knew  that  our  flat  was  going  to  be  cold.  And 
the  boy  and  girl  were  getting  thin.  We  could 
see   it.     They   weren't   getting  enough   to  eat. 

"One  day  a  letter  came  from  the  school  in 
Moscow  telling  us  that  its  opening  had  been 
deferred  a  month.  At  this  very  moment  there 
were  some  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  homeless 
in  Petrograd,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  school 
by  their  parents,  with  only  money  enough  to  get 
to  Moscow  and  had  found  that  the  schools  would 
not  open.  The  police  had  to  let  them  sleep  in 
the  station  houses. 

"Mother  and  I  were  disappointed,  of  course, 
but  we  thought  we  could  endure  it  a  month 
longer.  And  then,  just  the  other  day,  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  school  saying  that  it  would  not 
open  at  all.  The  children  are  to  be  with  me  and 
mother  this  winter.  How  in  God's  name  are  we 
to  feed  them?  The  days  are  only  six  hours  long 
in  winter.  Shall  my  daughter  and  son  haunt  the 
dark  streets,  like  dogs,  for  crusts  of  bread?"  He 
looked  me  square  in  the  eye,  that  grizzled  business 

man,  and  said,.bilteriy,  "  I  don't  give  a who 

wins  or  loses  this  war.  All  I  want  is  to  have  it 
over  with  ri^ht  away  some  way  or  other." 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  to  its  bitter  end. 
The  father  hired  himself  to  me  for  ten  rubles 
to  help  as  interpreter,  when  one  bitterly  cold 
morning  I  went  to  the  railroad  station  to  have 
m;    baggage  examined,   preparatory  to   leaving 


Russia.  I  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  and 
Russia  was  full  of  news,  but  it  was  too  horrible  for 
me  to  endure  and,  beside,  I  had  lost  twenty-one 
pounds  in  weight. 

When  we  got  back  to  my  hotel  I  invited  him 
to  my  room.  1  had  half  a  cheese  hoarded  there — 
perhaps  four  pounds — which  1  had  bought  in 
a  distant  part  of  Russia.  1  gave  him  the  ten 
rubles  which  1  owed  him  for  his  services  and  then, 
somewhat  diffidently,  I  brought  out  the  cheese. 

"Will  you  accept  this?"  I  said,  with  some  em- 
barrassment. 

"You're  going  away  and  you  won't  need  it?" 
he  said  slowly,  half  to  himself. 

"No!  No!"  I  said,  emphatically.  "I'll  be 
in  Sweden  in  three  or  four  days  where  I  can  get 
all  the  food  I  want." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  reached  out 
and  took  the  cheese. 

"If  you  only  knew  what  that  piece  of  cheese 
will  mean  in  my  home,"  he  said.  "  Life  is  all  food, 
these  days.     Isn't  it  beast-like?" 

As  I  look  back  at  that  Russian  father  and 
mother  and  their  boy  and  girl,  they  were  like 
those  desperate  mothers  in  the  milk  line.  They 
had  no  opinion  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
war.  They  didn't  care  how  it  ended,  just  so  it 
ended  soon.  Pride,  morals,  everything  that  was 
decent  in  the  old  days  had  gone.  "  Life  was  all 
food." 

The  meat  and  bread  that  this  family  did  get 
in  Petrograd  and  the  food  that  th& children  got  at 


.W.JMi-  i.'i.i/rii /\  i/  fiiiiilii  arc  wilhoiit  mtdicine.  in  Ibeir  own  crudt  v-'ay  the  ualives  have 
ail,  iiipli-J  lo  make  iiklriie.  This  photograph  shows  Russians  gathering  seaweed  in  a 
ri-iifh  •i^agoii.     It  is   burnt  in  hrick  kilns  and  the  iodine  is  extracted  from  the  aikes 
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school  in  Moscow  came  in  larger  part  either  from 
Finland  or  Ukraine.  To-day  it  is  probably  not 
coming  at  all.  Every  American  who  has  visited 
Russia  since  the  Revolution  has  scores  of  acquaint- 
ances such  as  I  have  described,  persons  or  fam- 
ilies whose  present  plight,  behind  the  German  fog, 
is  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

There  is  one  form  of  fear  which  we  all  noted 
in  Russia  that  is  rare  in  the  experience  of  man, 
but  unspeakably  terrible.  It  is  a  fear  that  can 
come  only  in  a  stricken  land  like  Russia.  I  had 
it  myself  and  I  know  very  few  Americans  who 
did  not  feel  it.  An  American  from  Iowa,  who  had 
come  to  Russia  to  sell  locomotives,  expressed  this 
fear  in  good,  clear  American  fashion,  when  he  said : 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  off  my  feed  in  this  land. 
When  you're  well  you  eat  this  black  bariey  bread 
and  this  old  meat  and  fish,  but  when  you're 
sick — good  night!  There's  no  milk  or  eggs  or 
toast  or  jelly  or  cocoa  or  anything  on  which  to 
diet  yourself  back  to  health." 

One  of  the  last  cabled  cries  that  was  sent  out  by 
a  Red  Cross  man  from  Russia,  before  the  Ger- 
man curtain  went  down,  was:  "Send  condensed 
milk,  powdered  milk,  e^a,'.  powder,  rice,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  sugar,  oatmeal,  corn  meal  and  gruel"; 
all  foods  for  the  sick. 

Among  the  last  calls  from  Russia  were  requests 
for  medicine.    On  the  files  of   the  Red   Cross 


headquarters  in  Washington  there  is  a  telegram 
from  Moscow  six  hundred  words  long.  It  is  a 
message  that  reverberated  around  the  world, 
perhaps,  for  it  was  so  precious  and  important 
that  it  went  out  from  Russia  by  wireless,  when 
the  Bolsheviki  held  the  telegraph,  and  was  caught 
by  hundreds  of  wireless  stations,  both  German 
and  Ally.  The  Eiffel  Tower  station  in  Paris 
took  it  and  sent  it  on  to  Washington  by  cable. 
It  is  an  appeal  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
kinds  of  the  most  common  and  necessary  medi- 
cines. Six  months  ago  it  came,  but,  up  to  this 
minute,  the  German-erected  barrier  stands 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Russian  folk  who 
must  be  dying  for  lack  of  medicine. 

And  now  a  new  horror  is  coming  on  Russia. 
Germany,  not  long  ago,  boasted  that  she  was 
sending  2o,o(X)  Russian  prisoners  a  day  back  to 
Russia.  They  are  the  sick  prisoners;  Germany 
has  sent  back  no  others.  Almost  to  the  last 
man.  these  Russians  are  sick  with  tuberculosis, 
and  they  are  going  home  to  mothers  or  to  wives 
who  must  helplessly  see  them  die  for  lack  of  food 
and  medicine. 

Two  cries  the  American  Red  Cross  got  from  the 
centre  of  Russia  before  the  Germans  and  their 
friends  took  things  in  hand  there.  O-^i^  -^ajcw 
last  June,  t^om  ^cfi«s«-.   ""^^^  '^-'J^t^C 
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tion  of  them  are  ill,  mostly  tubercular.  The 
need  for  medicine  and  food  for  the  sick  is  very 
great  and  we  have  nothing  to  give."  The  other, 
from  a  centre  where  many  returned  prisoners  were 
gathered,  said,  "Send  two  physicians  if  you  can 
and  four  men  to  help  care  for  eyes  here."  You 
can  imagine  whatever  horrors  you  care  to  about 
the  eyes  that  needed  attention ! 

The  blackest  part  of  the  Russian  map,  of  course, 
includes  the  industrial  centres  and  the  towns. 
On  this  basis  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  20  per 
cent,  of  the  Russian  population  is  fighting  for 
its  very  life.  In  the  country  districts  the  food 
problem  is  not  so  serious,  and  in  every  district 
there  is  some  spinning  wheel  left  from  the  not 
faraway  days  when  the  Russians  wore  home- 
spun, and  some  grandmother  still  living  who  can 
give  lessons  on  it.  But  as  each  farm  becomes 
more  and  inore  self-contained,  the  great  industrial 
Russia  disappears  and  a  silent  vast  place  dotted 
only  with  scattered  hovels  and  poorly  tilled  farms 
stands  in  the  place  where  the  great,  free,  mighty 
surging  Russia  might  have  been. 

The  sole  trouble  with  Russia  in  this  war,  the 
thing  that  explains  her  defection,  can  be  ex- 
plained m  two  words:  "Empty  stomachs." 
For  people  with  empty  stomachs,  especially  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  don't  think  rightly;  in  fact,  they 
don't  think  at  all. 

Russia  sank  from  the  realm  of  psychology  to 
the  realm  of  pure  physiology.    To  win  her  back 


to  the  Allies  it  is  our  task  to  fill  her  stomach  and 
to  ease  her  heavy  heart  and  to  set  her  again  in 
the  realm  of  psychology. 

Already  the  Russian  has  seen  enough  of  the 
German  to  know  that  the  German  means  him  no 
good.  If  we  feed  him  and  set  his  mind  to  work- 
ing he  will  see  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
who  are  coming  to  his  aid  mean  him  nothing  but 
good  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  set  him  up 
again  in  the  world. 

The  Allies  have  sent  troops  into  Russia  to  take 
help  to  the  Russian  people.  Every  ounce  of 
medicine,  every  drop  of  milk,  every  crust  of  bread 
counts,  as  much  as  bullets  and  shells  ever  count- 
ed on  any  other  front.  Every  Russian  hamlet. 
town  or  city  that  we  put  behind  us  in  our  for- 
ward movements  in  Russia  must  be  properly  fed. 

We  are  a  relief  expedition  carrying  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  to  good  friends  who  have  suf- 
fered more  for  the  Allied  cause  than  most  of  us 
have  suffered  or  ever  will  suffer. 

Every  barrier  must  be  put  down  whether  it 
be  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  (who  did  not 
contract  tuberculosis  while  they  were  in  Russian 
camps)  or  whether  it  be  certain  misguided  Rus- 
sians themselves. 

Everything  in  Russia  must  make  way  for  mercy. 
The  war  may  be  partly  won  by  capturing  Ber- 
lin, but  the  finishing  touch  will  be  the  lifting  of 
the  German  fog  in  Russia  and  a  manhunt  for 
Germans  in  every  comer  of  that  vast  land. 


The  Women's  Battlefront 

By  Marian  Bonsall  Davis 

Illustrated  by  drawings  and  posters  by  F.  Luis  Mora 


Mary  ktpl  all  Ibisr   thitift   and   p.milertd  Ihcm   i 


THEIR  youn^  ajns  tau>;ht  American  wo- 
men to  smile  throuf^h  their  tears  very  early 
in  the  war.  To  the  Civil  War  tune  of 
"The  Old  Gray  Mare,"  the  youngsters  used  to 
start  out  and  come  in  from  their  hikes  in  the  early 
days  of  the  training;  camps  that  sent  the  first  regi- 
ments to  France.  Before  the  khaki  had  settled 
to  their  sturdy  figures,  you  could  hear  Triumph- 
ant Youth  sending  out  the  lusty  chorus: 
For— 

Un — cle  Sam — mcc,  he  needs — the  in— fant— ree; 
He  needs— the  cav— a! — ree; 

He  needs — art— ill— er — ree; 
And  soon — by  Gosh,  we'll  all  go — to  Gcr — man — nee; 

God  help  Kai— ser  Bill! 

And  in  a  few  months  they  did  go  across  in  the 
glory  of  their  offered  youth,  singing.  At  Chateau 
Thierry  and  St.  Mihiel  they  made  good  the  prom- 


ise of  the  last  chorus  with  its  slight  change  of 
words,  for 

L'n^irle  Sam — met.  he  nets— the  in — fant — r«e; 
llegels— theeav-al— ree; 
He  gets— art— ill — er- ree.     .     .     . 

As  a  token  and  a  pledge  we  have  our  victories, 
our  hospitals,  and  our  gold  stars. 

Women  who  said  good-bye  to  them  and  to  the 
officers  who  carried  the  responsibility  of  their 
sacrifice — women  obliged  to  remain  behind  for 
the  home  tasks — did  not  hear  the  blasting  of  the 
guns,  except  in  their  own  hearts;  they  did  not  see 
the  stretchers,  or  watch  the  saluting  of  the  flag, 
except  in  their  own  minds  They  had  for  their 
training  camps,  their  own  kitchens;  for  their 
bugle  calls,  pamphlets  on  food;  for  overseas  or- 
ders, the  genius  of  their  race.  Imagination. 

They  heard,  and  read,  and  thou.?{\-t.  ■¥f.«a*--w=« 
thing?.    TYvej  \nO«J(A\-cv\a *Cwt  >iKw  -e^"^ ** "*« 
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sons  and  it  was  as  if  their  own  had  "  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

Women  keep  these  things,  and  ponder  them  in 
their  hearts.  In  this  war  thousands  of  young 
wives  are  meeting  lonely  motherhood  that  may 
mean  poverty,  or  wage-earning  double-parent- 
hood, with  brave  eyes  that  look  ahead  twenty 
years  when  the  children  born  to-day  will  approach 
the  new  world  as  its  new  citizens.  And  thousands 
of  the  childless  turn  to  the  tasks  of  men  to  release 
soldiers  for  the  war,  that  the  new  world  may  be 
bom. 

If  men's  part  in  this  crisis  is  work  and  war,  so 
women's  elemental  part  may  be  children  and 
"bread."  Working  first  on  this  basis,  we  may 
know  if  they  have,  so  far,  soldiered  well. 

Since  April,  you  have  seen  in  many  an  incon- 
gruous place  a  sign  urging  the  reader  to  have 
"the  baby"  weighed  and  measured.  .  .  . 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  its  wo- 
men began  to  look  with  larger  motherhood  to 
the  country's  children.  The  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  Julia  Lathrop 
as  its  chief,  showed  them  that  300,000  under  five 
years  old  die  yearly  in  the  United  States,  half  of 
them  from  preventable  causes. 

This  Bureau  proposed  a  plan  for  "Children's 
Year,"beginningontheanniversaryofourcntrance 
into  war,  with  the  purpose  of  saving  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  lives.  Conservatively,  but  with  a 
margin  of  hope,  it  estimated  that  100,000  might 
be  saved  by  a  campaign  of  education.  vitali;:ed 
by  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  babies^this 
being  a  starting-point  for  teaching  untrained 
mothers  the  elements  of  child-care  and  physical 
standards,  and  giving  them  clinical  opportunities 
when  they  needed  advice  or  treatment  for  their 


children.  It  was  a  way  of  reaching  mothers  to 
let  them  into  the  secrets  of  life  which  can  some- 
times turn  so  much  of  tragedy  into  so  much  of 
joy. 

The  women  organized  through  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
undertook  the  carrying  out  of  the  campaign 
throughout  the  country.  Half  a  million  babies, 
it  was  believed,  might  be  "weighed  and  meas- 
ured." 

By  the  first  of  October  about  6,000.000  babies 
had  been  weighed  and  measured;  but  of  still  greater 
consequence  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  result,  in  many 
places  the  foundation  for  permanent  child  wel- 
fare work  has  been  definitely  laid.  Here,  shining 
through  the  smoke  of  war,  are  a  Star,  and  a 
Child,  and  a  Hope. 

There  is  a  war  poster  issued  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, showing  a  long,  curving  line  of  motor 
transports  in  France  pushing  onward  through 
the  snow.  Off  in  the  distance  is  the  suggestion 
of  a  (lag  which  our  allies  love  to  call — for  all  it 
is  So  hard  for  them  to  pronounce  in  English^ 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  And  underneath  the 
picture  there  is  this  legend: 

We  must  not  only  feed  our  soldiers  at  the  front,  bul 
the  millions  of  women  and  children  behind  our  lines. — 

JOH\  J.  PtRSHlMr.,  ClENPKAL. 

It  is,  without  special  training  or  imagination, 
a  hard  thing  to  have  one's  war  job  do  with  food: 
its  saving,  its  preparation,  its  various  manipula- 
tions to  meet  the  requests  or  the  rules  of  the 
strange  new  authority  of  a  Food  Adtninistration. 
A  food  army  is  not  like  an  army  with  banners. 
There  is  no  martial  music. 

Neither,  here  at  home,  is  there  the  visu<diza- 
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tion  of  hosts  uf  hungry  and  ]ost  children;  of  old, 
bewildered  refugees;  nor  the  imminent  danger  of 
an  advancing  enemy;  nor  the  sense  of  one's 
country  devastated  and  outraged ;  nor  the  sound  of 
guns  and  sight  of  stretchers;  nor  shriek  of  siren 
warning  of  the  Golhas.  There  is  not  that  evening 
service  of  "  Songs  and  Prayers  for  our  Dear  Sol- 
diers," in  churches  where  congregations,  in  which 
each  family  is  bereaved,  go  daily  to  pray  together 
and  renew  their  strength. 

French  women,  on  the  spirit  of  these  things, 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  run  and  are 
not  wearv,  they  walk  and  faint  not.  American 
women  send  their  men  across  a  vast  country  and 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  into  a 
foreign  land,  to  face  death.  The  majority  of 
them  perforce  stay  behind  in  the  familiar  living 
room,  in  the  famihar  kitchen,  the  clock  tick- 
ing calmly  on — and  letters  taking  a  long,  long 
time  to  come  and  go.  Though  some  may  call 
it  the  woman's  safety  and  protection,  others 
will  always  know  it  for  the  peculiar  hardness 
of  her  part. 

And  yet — with/<W  the  women  of  America  have 
done  one  of  the  supremely  imaginative  things  of 
this  war. 

They  observed  the  rules,  they  took  the  substi- 
tutes, they  cut  their  portions,  they  fed  millions 
of  the  Allies.  And  when,  last  April,  the  Food 
Administratiiin  made  its  final  appeal  to  American 
housewives  for  the  omservation  of  wheat,  telling 
them  there  was  left  but  one  month's  supply 
(simply  stating  the  fact  and  making  no  new 
rules)  they  saved  and  sent  abroad  149,000,000 
bushels  before  the  September  harvest. 

This  coming  year  of  war,  50  per  cent,  more  of 
staple  food  commodities  need  to  be  saved.  The 
Food  Administration  needs  no  new  rules.     It  will 


again  simply  tell  this  fact  to  American  women, 
who  will  save  that  amount. 

Neighborliness,  in  these  new  conditions,  lies 
close  to  the  heart  of  things.  In  Red  Cross  Home 
Service — which  is  literally  service  in  the  homes  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  friendship  ways,  medical 
ways,  legal  ways,  in  every  human  way — there  is 
scope  for  all  one's  power  of  understanding,  all 
one's  simplicity  of  heart,  all  one's  depth  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"In  pioneer  days," said  Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons, 
National  Director  of  Home  Service,  "when  a  com- 
mon foe  threatened,  the  community  rallied  and 
fought  side  by  side  for  the  general  weal.  These 
are  not  pioneer  days,  but  there  is  a  new  birth  of 
this  neighboHiness.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  deep- 
est instincts  for  service  which  lie  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

"Women  in  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  have,  with 
the  same  great  vision,  seen  Home  Service  as  the 
elemental  right,  due  fnjm  the  American  people  to 
their  defenders.  When  the  first  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  Institutes  were  planned,  to  give  to  vol- 
unteer women  Home  Service  workers  the  training 
which  should  fit  them  for  the  most  delicate  and 
the  must  essential  tasks,  there  were  some  who 
doubted  a  full  enrollment  of  students.  The  ap- 
plications, however,  in  many  instances  have  been 
greater  than  the  capacity.  This  year  more  than 
one  thousand  have  graduated  from  the  fifty  ses- 
sions held  at  thirty  different  Home  Service  In- 
stitutes. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Persons,  "we  have  the  un- 
precedented spectacle  of  a  m.iU.t».vj  i.1■^&x^«^.-«'^^s^ 
men  res^stM  «i  (aJissfts  'CkM.  \x  "v^  -m"*^^-^^^  ^^^ 
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General  Crowder  to  issue  advice  that  legitimate 
claims  for  exemption  and  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion siiould  be  made.  It  is  this  same  spiritual 
inspiration  that  actuates  the  Home  Service  work- 
ers, who  are  offering  sacrifices  and  services  just  as 
eagerly  and  just  as  fully." 

In  Washington,  during  the  autumn  months, 
the  military  band  from  Camp  Meigs  used  to  play 
every  other  day  during  the  noon  hour  in  the  "  lot " 
behind  the  War,  State,  and  Navy  Building.  There 
was  always  a  crowd  of  war  workers  from  the 
neighboring  Government  and  Red  Cross  build- 
ings, passers-by,  and  a  dramatic  sprinkling  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  i'redominant  were 
giri  and  young  woman  clerks  and  stenographers, 
to  whom  the  Government  had  sent  a  call  for  ser- 
vice to  the  most  out-of-the-way  places.  They 
were  not  in  uniform.  Nearly  everyone  sat  on 
the  ground ;  and  it  was  sti  gentle  a  crowd,  so  pleas- 
ing a  band,  so  genuine  an  atmosphere  of  asmmon 
understanding,  and  common  effort,  and  simplicity, 
that  it  was  a  moving  thing  to  see  and  experience. 

The  band  played  always  "  Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning."  "Carmen," or"  Faust,"  "Over There." 
"It's  a  Long,  Long  Trail,"  and  finally  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner";  and  on  its  first  note, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  stood  at  salute,  and 
the  people  seated  rose  in  one  great  eager  wave. 

Who  shall  say  what  was  in  those  hearts,  as  the 
crowd  started  back  to  work!  Who  shall  say  how 
important  were  the  Government  tasks  accom- 
plished because  those  young  girl  workers  came 
long  distances  and  typed  and  checked  and  filed; 
and  who  is  not  reverent  of  all  those  Liberty 
Bonds  purchased  from  their  savings — Bonds 
which,  to  youth,  could  not  but  have  an  extra 
glamor  of  romance  because  of  the  salesmanship 
of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford! 

From  those  band  concerts  there  were  some  who 
went  to  their  tasks  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
And  from  the  desks  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  there,  they  saw  a  vision.  Every  state  in 
the  Union  calling  for  women  workers;  new  pro- 
fessions for  women  being  created;  factories 
spending  millions  for  the  training  of  new  workers; 
a  need  for  every  available  woman,  and  for  every 
woman  an  Opportunity  .  .  .  and  that  Su- 
preme Opportunity,  training.  A  crucial  moment 
for  women  in  the  ranks  of  labor! 

"Lists  of  wanted,"  such  as  no  country  has 
ever  seen  before;  women  wanted  for  work  on 
optical  lenses — grinding,  polishing,  centering, 
assembling  and  inspecting — for  the  cameras  on 
airplanes,  periscopes  of  submarines,  for  telescopes 
and  engineering  instruments,  under  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army,  This  department  is 
"'ving  courses  of  training  to  women  workers. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has  oi^nized 
schools  of  instruction  in  several  forms  of  railroad 
and  office  work.  The  Woman's  Radio  Corps 
(74th  St..  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York 
City)  has  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Boari!  f--,: 
Vocational  Training  in  training  women  as  radb 
operators  for  teaching  positions,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  have  filled.  One  might  write 
many  pages  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  open  to 
women  and  which  women  are  filling. 

A  part  of  the  home  army  is  the  industrial  army. 
It  needs  recruits— very  specially  does  it  need 
trained  recruits.  The  one  thousand  community 
labor  boards  are  reaching  into  every  section  of 
the  country,  acting  under  detailed  instructions 
from   the    United    States   Employment    Service. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  offering,  in  many 
large  cities.  War  Emergency  Courses  in  Employ- 
ment Management.  To  these  courses  employers 
are  invited  to  send  men  and  women  of  their  own 
choosing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  section 
of  Employment  Management.  In  the  beginning 
10  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for  these  courses 
were  women;  now  50  per  cent,  of  the  students 
are  women. 

In  very  many  of  the  homes  or  the  rooms  in  lodg- 
ing places  where  ourindustrial  women  workers  live. 
there  are  service  flags  in  the  windows  for  men  in 
service.  There  are  two  armies  marching — a 
man  army  and  a  woman  army.  Voices  of  the 
future  sound  through  the  guns  over  there,  and  here 
through  the  stroke  of  hammer,  the  roar  of  traffic, 
and  the  hum  of  new  machinery. 

An  old  Christmas  poem  begins  something 
like  this: 

1  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 
On  Christmas  Day.  on  Christmas  Day. 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

"And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three?"  comes 
the  query  of  the  second  stanza.  And  Christmas. 
1918,  would  seem  to  answer,  "Wheat,  and  hos- 
pital supplies,  and  garments  for  refugees."  They 
have  sailed  into  the  p<jrts  of  our  Allies  during  the 
year  with  precious  cargoes— millions  of  bushels 
and  millions  of  cases,  made  up  of  offerings  from 
lonely  cabins  on  the  prairies,  clubs  in  cities,  tene- 
ments, palaces,  every  kind  of  home,  from  offices 
and  stores  and  factories — where  employees  stayed 
to  work  for  the  Red  Cross  after  the  day's  work 
was  done — from  the  thousands  of  chapter  and 
auxiliary  work-rooms  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  one  great  expression — not  only  of  national 
service  but  of  that  still  greater  thing  which 
-  our  men  are  fighting  for — women  are  working 
through  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Liberty 
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Loan,  through  the  Hostess  Houses  and  foreign 
service  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  through  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  such  organized  activi- 
ties, or  to  suggest  the  diversity  of  their  services, 
or  to  make  mention  even  of  the  manifold  tasks 
which  American  women  workers  are  accomplish- 
ing overseas. 

No  word,  however  fragmentary  and  incomplete, 
can  be  written  on  American  women  in  this  war 
without  the  tribute  that  springs  from  one's  deep- 
est gratitude  and  admi- 
ration for  our  Army  and 
Navy  and  Red  Cross 
nurses  on  active  duty^ 
those  veritable  Soldiers 
of  Life.  By  virtue  of 
their  training  they  go. 
as  the  representatives 
of  all  women,  to  their 
place  of  supreme  privi- 
lege to  help  at  this  time 
of  times.  More  than 
18,000  were  on  military 
duty  in  September,  and 
the  number  may  need 
to  be  doubled  by  July. 

There  are  but  few 
women  now  who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  sub- 
jectof nursing.  Mostof 
them  are  engaged  in 
that  c>'cle  of  efJTort  to 
which  the  press  has 
educated  the  public: 
Cooperation  with  all 
local  health  measures; 
recruiting  pupil  nurses 
for  hospital  training 
schools;  releasing  pri- 
vate duty   nurses    for 

greater  usefulness  — every  measure  to  release 
graduate  nurses  for  war  service. 

But  it  is  more  intimate,  by  far.  than  this.  The 
lists  of  wounded  in  the  daily  casualties  area  voice 
asking  all  women  to  keep  accurately  informed 
as  to  what  makes  them  eligible  for  nursing  ser- 
vice. Through  the  Department  of  Nursing  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  they  may  learn  what 
training  is  required  and  how  it  may  be  procured. 
If  future  events  make  changes  in  the  technical- 
ities governing  entrance  to  nursing  service,  they 
must  be  alert  to  perceive  them.  This  need  they 
dare  not  fail. 

Our  wounded  have  started  to  come  home.  If 
you  go  into  any  one  of  the  base  hospitals  to  which 
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they  are  brought,  you  will  find  that  some  of  their 
bodies  are  badly  broken,  but  that  their  spirit  is 
the  spirit  that  lifts  the  worid. 

And  here,  among  them,  is  a  service  open  to 
hundreds  of  women.     The  Government  needs  re- 
construction aids.     "  Reconstruction  "  is  a  word  t& 
thrill  us  now.     It  means  giving  light  to  the  blind, 
movement  to  the  paralyzed,  independence  to  the 
crippled,  strength  to  the  weak — to  these  soldiers 
who  have  offered  their  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice. 
Reconstruction    aids    are    civilian  employees 
of    the     Medical    Department    of    the   Army. 
Their  work  will  belong 
to  one  of  two  general 
classes:  the  occupa- 
tional work,  which  will 
prepare  men  to  take  up 
regular      vocational 
training;  or  the  physio- 
therapeutic work,  which 
deals   essentially  with 
physical  reconstruction. 
This    latter    embraces 
massage,  hydrother- 
apy,     electrotherapy 
and  mechanotherapy. 
It   requires  training, 
which  the  Government 
is  preparing  to  give,  and 
is  already  giving  in  part. 
There  is  an  immedi- 
ate need  of  reconstruc- 
tion aids.  The  Surgeon- 
General's  Office.  Divis- 
ion of  Reconstruction, 
will  answer  all  requests 
for  information  regard- 
ing application,  courses 
of    training,   pay,   and 
other  particulars. 

This  sketch  has  em- 
phasized American  women's  efforts;  but  so  thor- 
oughly does  the  American  people  understand 
that  all  they  can  do  is  just  a  national  contribu- 
tion to  the  stupendous  Allied  effort,  that  no 
apology  needs  to  be  made  for  but  a  cursory  glance 
over  our  own  field  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  only  our  women  who  are  thinking,  as 
their  sons  and  husbands  fall,  of  the  "unbroken 
sword";  who  feel  themselves  charged  with  new 
strength  by  sorrow  which  unglorified  would  leave 
but  desolation.  The  eternal  mysteries  seem  al- 
most revealed  in  the  light  of  all  this  eager,  youth- 
ful sacrifice. 

The  deepest  thoughts  are  those  which  do  not 
permit  of  words;  but  women  keep  these  things, 
and  ponder  them  in  their  hearts. 


0^  Duly  in  an  Aviation  Camp  in  France 


The  Business  Side  of  the 
Red  Cross 

By  Edward  Hungerford 
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Mk.  HUNGERFORD,  who  is  knotvnfor  his  ability  to  translate  complex  business  into  popular  terms 
and  paniciilarh  for  his  !criiings  on  ike  romance  of  transportation,  has  compressed  into  short  space  an 
outsider's  summary  of  ike  American  Red  Cross  activities.  Tke  complete  story  would  fill  volumes.  A 
concise  narratizv  affords  only  tke  bird's-e\e  viezB.  Such  a  siea'  is  skilfully  presented  here,  picturing  tke 
humanitarian  service  n-kirk  kas  miraculously  kept  pace  witk  the  ravages  of  a-orld-teide  war. 


FROM  the  Commissioner  in  Paris  comes 
this  cablegram:  "Get  us  six  of  the  big- 
gest circus  tents  as  quickly  as  you  can." 
Within  an  incredibly  short  time  this  reply  goes 
winging  its  way  back  underthe  sea:  "Tents  are 
on  their  way." 

It  all  is  a  part  of  the  day's  work  of  the  Red 
Cross.  When  Mr.  Harvey  D  Gibson,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  France,  found  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  absolute  limit  of  storage 
accommodation  fur  supplies  in  and  around  Paris 
had  been  reached  and  that  it  would  be  several 
months  before  additional  warehouses  could  be 
constructed,  his  practical  mind  went  to  circus 
tents  to  meet  the  emergency.  They  would  be 
rain-proof,  sun-proof,  frost-proof  as  well.  And 
so,  turning  to  the  cable,  he  ordered  the  tents;  as 
casuaUy  as  he  might   have  asked  for    10,000 


sweaters  or  100,000  surgical  dressings.  And 
received  them  as  he  might  have  received  the 
sweaters  or  the  dressings,  without  an  hour  of  un- 
necessary delay. 

In  a  single  day  in  the  great  Italian  debacle  of 
October,  1917,  half  a  million  refugees  were 
forced  back  from  the  Udine  into  the  cities  and 
towns  far  behind  the  fighting  line.  It  was  a 
fearful  experience.  Men  and  women  stood  in 
freight-cars,  herded  like  cattle,  and  without  food 
or  rest.  On  these  frightfully  overcrowded  trains 
children  were  born;  while  other  children  and  men 
and  women  died  of  exposure.  And  when  the 
vast  horde  of  these  refugees  reached  their  tempo- 
rary destinations  they  found  conditions  little,  if 
any  better.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  care 
properly  for  them.  And  for  many  days  thou- 
sands of  them  had  to  sleep  in  churches  and  in 
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monasteries,  with  nothing  save  their  own  torn  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
clothing  between  their  bodies  and  the  cold,  stone  is  a  monumental  structure — an  architectural 
floors.  triumph  in  cold,  white  marble,  planned  as  a  great 
In  such  a  supreme  emergency  the  American  memorial  long  before  the  coming  of  the  war. 
Red  Cross  moved — and  moved  quickly.  A  tele-  Even  to-day  the  beautiful  and  restful  exterior 
gram  of  appeal  from  our  ambassador  at  Rome  gives  no  evidence  of  the  whirl  of  industry  within 
reached  Red  Cross  headquarters  at  Paris  in  the  and  behind;  for  far  to  the  rear  of  the  main  head- 
middle  of  one  forenoon.  Before  the  evening  of  quarters  building,  designed,  as  we  have  just  said, 
the  following  day  the  Red  Cross  agents  had  pur-  with  no  immediate  thought  of  war,  stretch  great, 
chased  twenty-four  carloads  of  supplies  in  the  plain,  utilitarian  emergency  buildings;  each  a  hive 
markets  of  the  French  capital  and  had  started  of  offices  and  each  peopled  with  hundreds  of 
them  toward  Italy.     That,  too,  was  part  of  the  clerks  and  desks  and  typewriters  and  telephones- 


day's  work. 

For  the  day's  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  not 
merely  the  ordering,  the  purchasing,  or  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  despatching  of  relief  supplies 
overseas  and  up  toward  the  fighting  lines — 
although  in  the  seventeen  months  between  our 
entrance  into  the  war  and  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  some  lo.ooo.ooo  knitted  articles,  an 
equally  vast  quantity  of  hospital  garments  and 


all  the  paraphernalia  that  go  to  the  making  of 
the  cogs  and  wheels  and  shafts  and  cylinders  of 
the  great  modern  machine  of  business  to-day. 

And  behind  these  buildings  are  many  others — 
unseen  as  one  stands  in  the  national  capital — 
buildings  here  and  there  across  the  face  of 
America,  in  little  towns  and  big;  warehouses  at 
ports  of  embarkation;  more  warehouses  at  ports 
far  overseas;  and  still  more  warehouses  in  France 


^out  331,000,000  surgical  dressings,  to  take  a     and  in  England,  in  Rome,  and  in  Vladivostok,  in 


few  instances  out  of  many,  had  been  sent — but 
the  securing  and  handling  of  these  things,  and 
many,  many  others,  in  great  emergencies.  For 
you  must  not  forget  that  the  Red  Cross  is  a 
creature  of  emergency.  It  is  part  of  its  job  to 
move  quickly;  and  to  move  well  as  it  moves 
quickly.  With  it  the  unexpected  always  must 
be  the  expected.  In  this  it  is  like  a  great  metro- 
politan newspaper,  whose  plant  and  staff  must 
ever  be  adapted  toward  doing  the  impossible — 
and  doing  it  at  once. 

We  all  like  to  think  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  vast 
humanitarian  enterprise — the  one  gently,  ideal- 
istic touch  in  the  tragic  business  of  war  or 
other  grim  catastrophe.  In  that  spirit  and  to 
that  end  it  was  created;  and  so  it  must  remain. 
I  n  truth  it  is  "  the  greatest  mother  in  the  world. " 
And  no  mother  is  more  loving,  more  unselfish, 
more  ready  to  take  upon  her  well-burdened 
shoulders  additional  tasks  and  burdens.  But 
the  great  mothers  of  history  have  ofttimes  been 
practical  women,  as  well  as  unselfish. 
And  by  being  practical  women  they 
have  in  almost  every  instance  been 
more  efficient  women;  more  efficient 
to  succor  the  helpless. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Red  Cross, 
myself,  in  its  vast  humanitarian  as- 
pects; and  yet  the  business  side  of  th( 
great  organization  fascinates  and  de- 
lights me.  To  go  behind  the  scenes  ol 
the  greatest  helping  hand  of  all  time, 
and  there  see  system,  precision, 
and  order,  is  a  mighty  privilege. 
The  headquarters  building  of  the 
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Palestine,  in  Serbia,  in  almost  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  world  into  which  this  monstrous  war 
has  stretched  its  gaunt  fingers.  In  all  these  ware- 
houses are  not  merely  supplies — food,  clothing, 
hospital  dressings,  medicines — but  more  clerks  and 
desks,  more  typewriters  and  telephones,  more  of 
the  cogs  of  the  mighty  Red  Cross  business  ma- 
chine of  to-day. 

To  have  builds  such  a  machine  in  the  days 
before  the  coming  of  the  war — a  carefully  planned 
organization  of  not  merely  factories  and  ware- 
houses and  hospitals  and  transportation  but  of 
nearly  10,000  folk  as  well — would  seemingly  have 
been  a  matter  of  years.  But  I  have  said  already 
that  the  Red  Cross  is  a  creature  of  emergency. 
In  emergency  it  was  developed — not  in  years, 
but  in  months  and  even  weeks. 

"We  had  to  build  an  organization — and  operate 
it  all  the  time  that  we  were  building  it,"  said  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  organization  at  Washington. 
"We  had  to  start  to  get  actual  materials  and 
supplies  for  field  relief  work  at  the 
very  hour  and  minute  that  we  were 
sending  our  first  working  commission 
to  France  and  were  struggling  to  get 
competent  field  relief  organization.  In 
every  direction  raw  and  inexperienced 
■  uman  material  confronted  us.  We 
ere  raw  and  inexperienced  ourselves, 
.nd  yet,  as  we  confronted  the  big 
roblem  and  turned  it  over  between 
s,  we  saw  light.  We  began  to  realize 
certain  definite  things.    We  re- 
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the  turning  out  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  hospital  dressings,  we  did 
not,  after  all,  need  a  tiurse  or  a  doctor, 
but  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  the 
experience  or  the  technique  to  turn 
out  a  dressing.  We  needed  an  execu- 
tive. We  found  such  an  executive  in 
a  lumberman  out  in  the  Middle  West. 
We  brought  him  to  Washington  and 
he  has  made  good  on  the  job." 

The  peace-time  organization  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  thoroughly 
efficient — for  peace  times.  War  time 
was  another  matter.  1  he  mere  size  of 
the  war-time  problem  was  overwhelm- 
in;.?  to  it.  It  needed  help,  and  frankly 
asked  for  it.  Help  came— came  from 
what  corner?  From  Big  Business  —  . 
that  once-di-ridcd  phase  of  American 
life.  It  was  the  biggest  banking  house, 
not  only  within  the  United  States  but 
perhaps  within  the  whole  world,  that 
sent  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  to  take 
executive  charge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Red  Cross  through  the  war  emer- 
gency. 1 1  was  the  business  world  that 
enabled  Mr.  Davison  to  draw  to  his 
assistance  such  experienced  counselors 
as  George  B.  Case.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Jr.,  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  president  of 
one  of  the  youngest  but  most  profit- 
able of  all  the  banks  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  George  F..  Scott,  who 
recently  became  general  manager  after 
Mr.  Gibson  went  to  France.  Mr.  Scott 
is  vice-president  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  Company  and.  like  the 
others,  has  left  his  own  business  to 
help  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war. 
AnotherisMr. Charles  G.  DulJois.  the 
statistical  expert  of  the  telephone  in- 
terests. Then  there  is  Mr.  Polos  W. 
Cooke,  vice-president  of  the  Krie  Kail- 
road,  who  closed  his  desk  in  New  \  ork 
and  ran  down  to  Washington  to  handle 
transportation  for  the  Red  C.ross.  In 
the  wake  of  these  men  were  not  merely 
dozens  but  hundreds  of  other  able, 
alert,  trained  executives.  These  men — 
just  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  their  eager- 


ness to  serve  where  they  could  serve 
best — brought  not  alone  their  experi- 
ence but  their  methods.  In  truth  it  i 
was  Big  Business  that  builded  the  big 
business  machine  of  war  for  the  Red 
Cross — that  builded  it  so  quickly  and 
so  efficiently. 

The  first  job  of  these  builders  of 
the  big  war  machine  was  to  centralize 
its  activities  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters— at  least  until  it  could  begot 
under  way  and  fairly  tested.  The  next 
job,  equally  important,  was  to  decen- 
tralize the  machine;  in  other  words 
to  relieve  those  selfsame  Washington 
headquarters  of  what  would  have  been 
an  almost  unbearable  burden  —  par- 
ticularly in  a  city  already  congested 
by  war  activity  close  to  the  breaking 
point — by  the  establishment  of  divi- 
sion headquarters  across  the  land.  At 
one  time  over  i^.ooo  letters  a  day 
were  coming  into  the  Washington  Red 
Cross  building.  In  the  following  out 
of  this  policy  thirteen  headquarters. 
or  sub-machines,  working  in  conso- 
nance at  all  times  with  the  big  main 
mechanism  at  Washington,  were  estab- 
lished in  important  cities  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  And 
a  little  later,  a  fourteenth  division, 
having  in  its  charge  the  many  chap- 
ters of  the  American  Red  Cross  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  was  established,  with  its  local 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  4,000  chapters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross-  with  their  18,000  branches 
and  their  22,000,000  adult  members- 
have  no  direct  dealings  with  the  main 
headquarters  at  the  national  capital. 
Their  activities  are  directed  almost 
entirely  by  and  through  the  fourteen 
division  headquarters,  leaving  for  the 
National  Headquarters  the  careful  de- 
termination of  policy  and  the  broad 
general  survey  and  supervision  of 
activities.  '.  he  work  overseas  is 
under  the  control  of  the  war  machine 
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from  Washington — its  official  name  by 
the  way.  is  the  War  Council — which 
directs  it  through  commissioners  in 
each  of  the  Allied  countries.  It  plans  as 
well  to  send  additional  commissions 
to  Archangel,  to  Siberia,  and  to  Ru- 
mania. This  organization  is  simple 
yet  comprehensive.  Not  only  do  the 
divisional  headquarters  in  the  United 
States  relieve  the  National  Head- 
quarters but  they  give  supervision  and 
decision  thirteen  times  as  etficient. 
And  it  is  significant  that  since  this 
organization  has  been  perfected  no 
problem  has  arisen  that  is  beyond  its 
scope  and  power. 

With  the  plan  of  organization  defi- 
nitely established  and  the  securing  of 
a  proper  personnel  well  under  way,  the 
Red  Cross  turned  its  attention  to 
getting  materials  for  its  work — in 
systematic  and  orderly  fashion.  Of 
necessity,  some  of  the  first  materials 
had  to  be  obtained  in  a  manner  where 
speed  was  the  objective,  and  some  of 
the  system  and  order  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. It  never  has  been  a  question  of 
what  is  nicest  or  cheapest,  but  what  is 
the  best.  It  is  almost  always  so  in 
organizations  that  are  builded  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  meeting  emer- 
gencies. The  metropolitan  newspaper, 
with  a  great  and  unexpected  catas- 
trophe upon  its  hands — a  vast  fire,  a 
huge  flood,  an  earthquake,  or  a  war- 
does  not  first  count  the  cost.  It  first 
goesahead  and  does  its  part;  and  then, 
if  the  emergency  continues,  begins 
systematically  to  handle  it  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  this  supreme  emergency.  It  never 
has  permitted  form  or  system  to  delay 
it  in  Its  immediate  duty ;  and  yet  it  has 
insisted  upon  both  proper  form  and 
system  in  the  steady  procurement  and 
transportation  of  its  materials.  1  have 
told  already  of  the  2}i.ooo,ooo  surgi- 
cal dressmgs  made  and  used  by  the 
organization  in  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  its  war  activities.     It   is 


necessary  to  ship  to  France  each 
month  more  than -a  million  yards  of 
gauze  to  be  used  at  the  base  hospitals 
and  at  the  front.  Blankets  are  a  most 
valuable  item  in  relief  work;  up  to 
the  present  time  our  Red  Cross  has 
sent  1,134,000  of  these  to  the  warring 
nations  overseas.  Drugs,  loo,  are 
hardly  a  secondary  consideration,  not, 
at  least,  when  one  learns  that  10,000 
pounds  is  the  weekly  ether  shipment 
from  the  United  States  to  France.  It 
is  not  all  circus  tents  over  there. 

Neither  is  it  all  the  grim  businessof 
sickness  and  disease.  The  Red  Cross 
makes  it  part  of  its  fundamental  pohcy 
to  give  pleasure  and  comfort  to  our 
troops  abroad  as  well  as  to  meet 
their  needs  when  they  are  sick  and 
wounded;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
fundamental  policy  it  sends  each  month 
to  Pershing's  boys  500  tons  of  jam  and 
I  .^oo.ooo  packages  of  chewing  gum,  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bars  of  sweet  chocolate  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  such  lesser  but  important 
items  as  toothpaste,  tooth-brushes, 
and  safety  razors. 

And  just  to  recall  once  again  that 
the  life  of  a  soldier  in  war  service  is 
not  all  skittles  and  beer,  please  under- 
stand that  in  addition  to  equipping 
our  boys  both  in  camp  here  and  at 
the  ports  of  embarkation,  the  Red  Cross 
has  already  shipped  abroad,  to  meet 
their  needs  in  foreign  service,  2,689. 
ooopairsof  socks  and  1,187,000  sweat- 
ers. This  is  the  solid  part  of  the  sup- 
ply job.  So.  too,  is  the  procurement 
of  portable  huts,  to  be  used  for  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  and  in  some 
instances  for  housing  isolated  detach- 
ments of  troops  or  for  emergency 
warehouse  purposes  — huts  which,  if 
erected  in  a  single  continuous  row. 
would  stretch  for  more  than  two  solid 
miles.  And  the  4,842  motor  trucks 
and  motor-cars  bought  for  war  service 
would  also  stretch  a  considerable  dis- 
tance: would  make  a  sizable  parade 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  or 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
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The  purchase  of  all  these  vast  stores — and  the 
figures  which  I  have  just  given  offer  no  hint  as  to 
the  quantities  which  have  been  bought  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  overseas  in  order  to  save  time  and 
valuable  space  upon  the  transports— has  been  a 
job  not  for  one  man,  but  for  a  whole  corps  of 
men  well  trained  and  systematically  organized. 
Their  manufacture  has  kept 
many  hundreds  of  men  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  women 
busily  engaged,  ever  since  our 
entrance  into  the  war. 

"We  fell  from  the  begin- 
ning,"  one  of   the  managers 
will  tell  you,  "that  two  of  the 
best  ways  to  interest  American 
women  in  the  Red  Cross — the 
thing  that  is  so  close  and  so 
vital  to  their  boys— was  first 
for  us  to  do  the  striking  things 
and  then  to  let  them  partici- 
pate in  these  selfsame  things. 
These  were  the  fundamental 
principles  that  led  us  to  de- 
velop the  great  national  pian  of  permitting  the 
women  of  America  to  do  their  direct  part  by 
knitting  and  more  knitting  and  still  knitting^but 
always  along  systematic  and  carefully  directed 
lines.     In  this  way  we  not  only  standardized  our 
production  but  greatly  stimulated  interest. 

"Incidentally,  this  was  one  of  the  very  first 
great  problems  of  the  business  side  of  the  Red 
Cross:  The  work  that  was  first  offered  us  was  vol- 
untary; voluntary  in  every  possible  sense  of  the 
word.  But  there  were  women  who  wanted  to  do 
one  sort  of  knitting,  and  women  who  wanted  to 
do  another.  There  were  women  who  said  that 
they  would  rather  make  pajamas  than  sheets,  and 
some  who  would  rather  make  sheets  than  paja- 
mas. And  there  were  women  who  were  insist- 
ent that  they  wanted  to  turn  out  supplies  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  or  that,  or  for  certain 
definite  and  designated  units  or  hospitals.  The 
spirit  that  was  back  of  every  one  of  these  women 
was  earnest;  but  it  was  impossible  in  so  vast 
an  enterprise— with  time  always  a  strong  guiding 
factor^to  meet  their  individual  requests.  So 
we  had  to  educate  them.  We  simply  showed 
these  patriotic  women  that  the  real  spirit  of  vol- 
untary sacrifice  lay  in  the  willingness  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  asked ;  not  the  thing  that  the  work- 
er, herself,  was  most  anxious  to  perform.  And 
this  we  really  think  we  have  accomplished.  The 
response  was  just  what  can  always  be  expected 
from  the  women  of  America," 

With  materials  purchased,  the  next  step  was 


their  transportation — a  doubly  difTtcult  matter 
in  these  recent  days  when  every  ship  bound  over- 
seas   was    taxed    to     the    uttermost     carr^'ing 
soldiers  and  munitions  to  stop   the   Hun  from 
a  further  invasion  of  France  and  the  possible  cap- 
ture of  Paris  itself.     It  needed  all  the  tact  and  all 
the  experience  of  a  veteran  and  well-trained  rail- 
roader and    shipping    expert 
like  Mr.  Delos  Cooke  to  solve 
such  a  huge  problem. 

The  essence  of   the    trans- 
portation job  really  rested  in 
the  ability  to  keep  the   Red 
Cross  supplies  moving  across 
the  Atlantic  in  an  even  flow. 
There  must  be  no  lack  over 
there — such  a  thing  would  be 
criminal;  yet  it  would  have 
been   nearly  as   bad  to  have 
flooded  France  with  an  over- 
plus of  materials — a  wastage 
of    money  and    warehousing 
facilities   and    transportation 
.  and  time.  To  keep  goods  mov- 
ing in  such  a  desired  even  (low 
of  transportation  becomes  quite  largely  a  prob- 
lem of  proper  warehousing  facilities  at  the  source. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  manufac- 
ture in  exact  proportion  to  use.    This,  in  turn. 
meant,    in    the    case  of  the  Red    Cross,    not 
only  proper  warehouses  at  the  thirteen  division 
headquarters  in  the  United  States  but,   more 
particulariy,  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.     The 
Red  Cross  solved  this  phase  of  the  problem  as 
soon  as  it  arose;  and  solved  it  so  promptly  and  so 
efficiently    that   the   first   warehouses   which    it 
builded  in  America's  chief  port  of  embarkation 
were    immediately    requisitioned    by    the    War 
Department,  to  solve  its  own  desperate  transpor- 
tation needs  at  that  very  moment.    To  this  request 
the  Red  Cross,  like  any  other  good  American 
citizen,  immediately  acceded,  and  began  forth- 
with the  erection  of  another  terminal. 

In  all  this  we  have  seen  the  big  war  machine  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  merely  as  a  spender  of 
money  where,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  it  must 
at  all  times  earn  its  own  way.  No  little  part  of  its 
activities,  therefore,  have  had  to  go  toward  finding 
the  wherewithal  for  its  maintenance  as  well  as  for 
the  vast  tasks  that  it  is  undertaking.  Two  great 
drives  have  provided  the  larger  part  of  these 
means.  In  each  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  was 
asked.  In  the  first  drive — early  in  the  summer 
of  1917 — the  appeal  for  $100,000,000  was  met 
with  returns  of  over  $1 12,000,000,  while  that  of 
June,  1918,  for  the  same  amount,  brought  in  the 
staggering  total  of  $176,000,000 — and  this  des- 
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pite  the  many,  many  demands  that  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  the  war  had  made  upon  the  gen- 
erous American  purse.  The  response  came  from 
all  corners  of  the  United  States — it  is  the  boast  of 
the  organization  that  in  all  this  broad  land  there 
is  not  a  square  mile  that  is  not  under  direct  chap- 
ter supervision — and  from  distant  corners  of  the 
world  as  well. 

This  great  flood  of  money,  transmuted  into 
other  moneys  and  material  supplies,  has  gone  to 
all  our  Allies,  with  little  loss  in  the  transmission. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  more  than  four 
thousand  two  hundred  men  and  women  who  are 
giving  their  entire  time,  or  practically  their  entire 
time,  to  the  workings  to  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  half  are  without  any 
salary  whatsoever.  And  the  highest  of  the  sal- 
aries is  an  inconsequential  figure. 


Have  you  ever  stood  beside  a  fairly 
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machine — a  linotype  or  a  silk-loom  or  a  paper- 
machine,  for  instance — and,  after  examining  its 
intricacy  of  cams  and  cogs  and  pedals  and  shafts, 
wondered  how  it  turned  out  its  product  with  such 
precision  and  rapidity?  So  it  is  with  the  big  bus- 
iness machine  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  You 
may  stand  close  to  any  one  of  its  many,  many 
individual  activities — the  sewing-room  of  a  chap- 
ter, a  base  hospital  at  the  front  over  there,  a 
canteen  at  a  French  railroad  junction,  a  transport 
receiving  its  medical  supplies — and  wonder  truly 
at  the  coordination  of  such  huge  activities.  For 
they  do  coordinate.  The  big  machine  functions; 
and  functions  very  well  indeed.  And  because  it 
does  it  so  .  very  well,  the  largest  single 
humanitarian  effort  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
being  carried  to  a  successful  culmination,  without 
friction  and  the  loss  of  precious  energy. 

So  much,  if  you  please,  for  practical  business 
methods  in  a  national  emergency. 
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Sacramental  Bread 

By  Anne  Lewis  Pierce 


IT  IS  cold  and  many  are  hungry.  But  the 
heart  of  the  world  is  on  fire  with  the  intense 
desire  to  serve  those  who  die  with  youthful 
zest;  to  "carry  on"  for  those  who  break  the  bread 
of  their  bodies  and  spill  the  wine  of  their  blood 
in  a  toast  to  freedom  that  voices  no  thought  of 
self. 

"We  must  hurry,"  the  women  say  in  their 
hearts,  "to  keep  step  with  them.  We  must  not 
be  left  behind." 

War  of  nece^sit\■  breeds  sorrow.  But  sturdy 
optimism,  real  courage,  is  not  afraid  to  look  som- 
ber facts  in  the  face  and  then  turn  to  the  work  of 
wresting  a  blessing  from  them. 

From  a  little  town  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
claim  of  freedom  is  as  clear  as  mountain  air, 
there  comes  to  us  an  appreciation,  a  sort  of  grace, 
said  over  the  white  bread  we  sent  to  them. 

"One  day  it  came,"  they  write,  "the  white 
bread,  to  ail  alike,  to  rich  and  p<K)r,  with  nothing 
to  pay,  with  no  humiliations,  a  free  gift  from  the 
great  generous  nation  across  the  sea.  It  feeds 
not  only  our  bodies  but  enfolds  us  with  a  sense  of 
safety  since  it  comes  as  a  gracious  surely  that  our 
great  sister  republic  is  determined  that  no  small 
nation,  believing  in  freedom,  shall  perish  from 
the  earth." 

A  sacramental  bread,  this,  eaten  in  brother- 
hood, with  a  heart  of  hope  and  the  growing  con- 
viction that  in  the  end  Right  will  always  be 
iWight. 
Does  any  woman  who  shared  her  wheat  with 
others  need  any  other  Christmas 
feast  when  she  can  feed  on  this 
message  "in  her  heart  with  faith 
and  thanksgiving"? 

An  army  of  these  good  women, 
14,000,000   strotig,  answered  t\\e. 


challenge  to  take  from  their  own  and  give  to 
others.  There  is  no  harder  call  for  a  woman  to 
meet.  They  did  not  have  the  inspiration  of 
marching  together,  but  each  in  her  separate  home 
met  the  need.  The  word  went  out  that  the  an- 
guished worid  must  have  bread,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  days  the  wheat  that  was  streaming 
into  American  homes  decreased  to  less  than  half 
of  its  normal  volume,  and  the  "vital  margin"  of 
food  that  meant  life  to  our  Allies  was  saved. 

And  it  was  not  the  proud  gift  of  our  super- 
abundance that  we  sent.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
humble  self-denying,  for  we  poured  142  million 
bushels  of  wheat  into  the  outstretched  hands  of 
our  Allies  and  we  saved  virtually  all  of  it  from  our 
own  tables. 

All  helped,  but  the  woman's  part  is  the  domin- 
ant one  in  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  home 
table  with  humanity.  Never  again  can  it  be  said 
that  women  are  only  personal  in  their  sympathies, 
that  they  see  no  farther  than  their  own  garden 
gate.  The  vibrant  fact  that  we  have  shared  our 
plenty  (a  plenty  that  threatened  to  breed  weak- 
ening lu.Kury  if  unshared)  with  the  struggling  free 
peoples,  the  laying  away  forever,  as  one  discards 
a  doll  for  a  living  child,  the  notion  that  we  are  a 
people  apart,  safe  and  secure  and  unconcerned 
with  Old  World  problems;  the  quickening  con- 
sciousness that  we  arrived  in  time  to  lay  our 
sacrifice  on  the  Altar  of  Freedom — all  of  these  are 
blessings,  won  from  the  dark  War  Angel. 

The  Christmas  communion  that  American 
women  take  together, —all  those 
who  answered  the  call  to  save 
wheat,  to  be  loaf-givers, — is  the 
dawning  in  millions  of  hearts  of 
what  it    means   to   mother    the 


Wanted— Books  for  the  Soldiers! 

Some  personal  experiences  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

AMknr  oj  "Mrs.  Wigp  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  "Lovry  Mary,"  "Sandy,"  itc. 


WHEN  conscription  for  the  National 
Army  was  first  put  in  motion  it  was 
like  a  huge  dragnet  reaching  down  in- 
to the  tranquil  waters  of  civilian  life  and  drawing 
up  thousands  of  young  men  into  the  complicated 
meshes  of  war.  It  was  practically  the  first  time 
that  Young  America  had  suffered  coercion,  had 
felt  the  least  restraint  on  that  glorious  freedom 
which  was  its  birthright.  It  was  a  stupendous 
thing  to  ask  of  these  youths  suddenly  to  lay  down 
their  various  vocations  and  ambitions  and  sub- 
mit unquestioningly  to  a  great  unknown  author- 
ity which,  for  an  unknown  time,  was  arbitrarily 
to  control  not  only  each  detail  of  their  daily  lives 
but  their  destinies  as  well. 

In  recognition  of  the  debt  the  nation  owed  to 
them,  the  President  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  which  was  the  task  of  supplying 
reading  matter  for  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Commission  wisely  turned  this  branch  of 
the  service  over  to  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation, with  the  modest  request  that  it  undertake 
to  furnish  books  for  the  forty-three  canton- 
ments, each  of  which  contained  more  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  outgoing 
transports,  the  innumerable  smaller  camps  and 
aero  and  naval  stations  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts. 

It  was  an  order  sufficient  to  stagger  the  most 
courageous,  but  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  who  was  director  of  the  work,  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  "A  Million  Dollars 
for  a  Million  Books  for  a  Million  Soldiers,"  was 
the  request   proffered   to  the  American  people. 

Weareallfamiliarwith  the  book  campaign  that 
followed,  with  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  were  raised,  and  two  mil- 
lion books  donated.  What  the  general  public 
does  not  realize  is  the  far-reaching  results  of 
that  campaign. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
such  a  variety  of  types,  occupations,  and  races 


been  gathered  together  as  is  represented  in  the 
National  Army.  The  men  are  not  soldiers  in 
the  professional  sense;  they  are  lawyers,  doctors, 
artists,  clerks,  laborers,  mechanics,  and  hoboes — 
men  of  every  class  and  every  creed — not  gathered 
together  as  a  heterogeneous  mass,  but  bound 
together  by  a  great  and  unifying  principle. 

Three  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
camp  libraries.  40  per  cent,  of  these  new-made 
soldiers  had  become  their  patrons.  No  other 
form  of  camp  recreation,  not  even  the  ubiquitous 
movies,  can  show  such  3  record  as  that!  But  it 
is  not  alone  as  recreation  centres  that  the  camp 
libraries  are  used.  War  to-day  is  a  science,  and 
the  soldier  who  seeks  promotion  must  acquire 
definite  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  war. 
Books  on  aviation,  signaling,  on  the  technique  of 
drilling,  on  airplanes,  gas  engines,  hydraulics, 
electricity,  are  in  constant  demand.  Mechanics 
who  have  never  been  inside  of  a  library  are  learn- 
ing the  use  and  advantage  of  technical  books. 

But  it  is  not  of  camp  libraries  in  general  that 
1  am  best  qualified  to  speak.  My  work  for  the 
past  year  has  had  to  do  with  the  hospital  library 
at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  and.  while  it  has  pre- 
sented its  individual  problem  and  furnished  its 
quota  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  it  is  perhaps 
only  typical  of  all  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  all 
the    base  hospitals  abroad    as  well  as  at  home. 

When  the  cantnrmcnt  was  first  built  and  the 
task  of  distributing  reading  matter  among  the 
eighteen  hundred  sick  soldiers  was  turned  over  to 
my  small  committee,  we  were  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  was  half  a  mile  from  the 
camp  library,  that  there  was  no  provision  in  any 
of  the  wards  for  books,  and  no  means  provided 
for  moving  them  from  one  ward  to  another. 
After  obtaining  permission  from  the  adjutant  and 
valuable  assistance  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we 
managed  to  install  a  three-foot  book  shelf  in 
each  of  the  fifty-eight  wards  of  the  base  hospital. 
Then  came  the  task  of  filling  them.  The  main 
library  agreed  to  give  us  ten  volumes  to  a  sbe.l.< 
to  start  with,  and  ■««.  'w«\a«'e&.  ■^'s-  ^^«A■  ^»*^ 
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fr'.m  th':  'jfficcrs'  mcis.  and  set  about  distributing 
them.  Hut  lh<:  pbcin-j  '.f  bfi-jki  on  Ihu  shelves 
wa-  '-nlv  Uk-  b'r.'innin-  of  our  bb.r.;  f..r  .,nlv  the 
men  v.ho  v.rr-;  uj.  an.l  ahoul  could  rrjkt-  use  of 
tlnrni.an'l  it  a.i-,  j - <n  frMnM  ihJi  our  la-k  was  to 
(v.l;)blili  ;i  cir.  ulijiin:'  librar-.  nii  :j  iiniiiue  plan. 
Arm.-fl  ■Aiih  ba  k-i  ,  lull  ■,;  bM.,k-.  .-jrL-lul!-.  stlec- 
li-(j  ;in'l  |>l;i.---'l  with  Htl.-  wy  wi:  'Ai.-nt  In.m  ward 
ii,  want  ;m'l  l.'-.l  t.,  h..|  pp-lfunnj  our  ware,. 
At  hr  t  <.m  ii;i  ion  wa  .  mi-^under^lood.  S-me 
iif  thi-  l)o-,  ijf.ii:Oit  we  were  ^ellinj  the  brK.k^. 
ami  ..ller.rd  L.  |.:.-,  J.,r  them,  lo  manv  the  idea 
ot  :i  tree  hhr.it:  -.rTvi.-f  w;ii  ipjite  ne^V-  Nine  out 
of  li-n  -il  tlir  paliirit-,  would  \iew  u>  with  su^- 
piti'in:  "No,  I  ain'l  anv  hiind  for  readin,:;."  wa-» 
thi;  most  !rei|uenl  ri-.pon-e  in  thuse  earlv  da\s. 
liul  Ihe  trnih  m.in,  prohabiv.  wmM  be  sil- 
ting lip  in  brdwaiiin;M.,ru.  with  ea-er  eves.  "I 
been  watdiin-  lor  \ou."  said  one.  -  I  was  ■^keered 
voii'd  a>\v>-  while  I  was  bein;.'  operated 


"Oh,  I  jest  as  soon  read  it  fer  ye  as  not."  later 
buasted  that  he  had  read  more  books  while  in  the 
hospital  than  he  had  ever  read  in  hi?  whole  life  be- 
f.,re-     lie  had  read  -ix: 

I  he  main  diilicult\  in  circulating  the  br-oki  lay 
in  the  fact  thai  iume  ward- were  "cntadtms"  and 
S'ime  wi-re  n.it.  For  instance,  the  bi^uks  mijiht 
circulate  from  fine  mea-les  ward  In  another,  but 
n'lt  fn.ni  a  measle>  tu  a  mumps  ward.  In  ex- 
treme case>.  >uch  a-^  emp>enia  or  meningitis,  the 
hiHiks,  of  coursf.  were  never  moved  from  the 
ward,  I  hi-,  t'ljether  with  the  fact  that  patients 
are  cinsiantK'  bein^  transferred,  made  classi- 
(icatinn  and  cataln.uuini^  out  of  the  question. 
The  one  dulv  of  the  volunteer  librarian  was  tn 
Connect  the  man  with  the  brwik  that  would  in- 
lereNt  him.  Some  wanted  only  books  that  they 
had  read  before.  One  husky  \'irginian,  recov- 
ering from  mastoiditis,  asked  if  we  had  ever 
of  a  honk    called  "Uncle    I'om's  Cabin.' 


I  hereadin:'  habit  spn-ad  like  the  measles.      The      In  the  same  ward  an  Italian,  a  plasterer  by  trade, 
man  who  on  our  first  visii  said,  condescemlin^lv.     aski.il  for  DanteS  "Inferno"  and  "  Romola." 


.-It  IK-  h'ri. 
I, :■'•,:,.. -.I  I:: 
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Often  a  man  is  able  to  get  through  a  tedious 
convalescence  by  the  aid  of  some  special  book. 
I  remember  one  poor  chap  who  lay  for  weeks 
with  heavy  weights  attached  to  his  legs,  under- 
going a  painful  corrective  treatment,  lie  only 
stopped  reading  long  enough  to  eat.  His  in- 
variable remark  was,  "  You  picked  me  a  good 
one.     As  long  as  I  am  reading  I  forget  the  pain." 

Frequently  we  find  men  who  want  books  on 
special  subjects.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
frail,  sensitive  young  man,  from  a  small  town  in 
Illinois,  who  was  nn  fire  with  the  desire  to  be  an 
artist.  He  had  read  everything  he  could  get 
hold  of  about  the  old  masters,  and  in  a  burst  of 
confidence  told  us  that  he  had  enlisted  with  the 
one  thought  of  getting  to  Paris  and  seeing  the 
Louvre.  That  he  knew  the  great  artists  and  their 
works  by  sight  was  quite  evident,  but  that  he 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  them  was  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  he  made  frequent  allusions  to  one 
Ti-Ti-an,  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Titian. 

Another  request  came  for  a  book  on  manners 
from  a  rough  diamond,  who  longed  to  be  polished. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  handed  back  the  book  on 
etiquette  that  had  been  given  him  with  the  re- 
msrk  that  "he  couldn't  get  on  to  the  veiy  ftrst 


page."  On  investigation  we  found  that  the 
opening  paragraph  assured  the  aspirant  to  social 
distinction  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  full 
dress  on  a  week-end  party,  as  a  Tuxedo  is  re- 
garded as  quite  proper. 

In  proffering  the  books  from  cot  to  cot  it  ,is 
amusing  to  see  the  way  the  illiterates  find  ex- 
cuses for  not  reading.  Some  claim  impaired 
eyesight,  others  "ain't  no  hand  fer  it."  One 
beguiling  Irishman,  on  requesting  me  to  write  a 
postal  card  for  him,  got  around  it  by  saying: 
■'You  write  it  fer  me.  sister,  you  can  say  it 
prettier  ner  1  can,"  But  in  most  cases  there  is  the 
frank  and  pathetic  confession,  "  I  don't  know  how 
to  read  ner  write." 

In  one  draft  of  9,500  at  Camp  Taylor,  800 
were  illiterates.  Of  these  100  were  foreigners. 
leaving  700  illiterate  white  Americans!  General 
Hale  stated  in  print,  that  out  of  40  of  these 
selected  at  random,  only  one  knew  what  we  were 
fighting  for,  only  ten  knew  whom  we  were  fighting, 
and  many  of  them  knew  neither  the  state  they 
were  born  in  nor  the  state  they  were  now  living 
in.  These  facts  seem  incredible,  until  one  con- 
siders that  many  of  the  recruits  at  Camp  Taylor 
come  from  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  moun- 
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tains,  and  have  had  little  chance  of  receiving  even 
the  most  nidimentayy  education.  The  Story  is 
told  of  one  lank  mountain  boy  who,  on  reaching 
camp,  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not  in 
France.  "They  tole  me,"  he  said,  "that  I'd 
ride  on  a  railroad  train,  and  crost  a  big  body  of 
water  to  git  to  France  and  I  done  it." 

Another  young  chap  was  asked  by  the  chaplain 
where  he  came  from.  "Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky," was  the  prompt  response.  "What  part 
of  the  state  is  that?"  asked  the  chaplain.  "I 
don't  know,  partner,"  said  the  boy.  "I  ain't  no 
scholard." 

What  the  army  is  doing  for  such  mountain 
boys  alone  is  amazing.  These  stalwart  young 
Americans,  hitherto  out  of  touch  with  modern 
progress,  proud  and  ambitious  but  wholly  in- 
articulate, are  getting  their  chance  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Their  education  is  being 
conducted  on  a  generous  and  thorough  plan. 
Four  nights  in  the  week  school  is  held  in  the  mess 
halls,  and  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  hundred  pupils. 

When  we  find  illiterates  in  the  hospital,  we 
begin  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  while  they 
are  still  in  bed.  I  have  seen  intelligent  looking  men 
of  more  than  twenty-five,  who  did  not  recognize 
their  names  when  they  saw  them  in  print.  To 
these  we  bring  primers  and  first  readers  and 
copy  books,  and  they  wrestle  with  c-a-t  cat 
and  b-a-t  bat,  with  the  same  grim  determination 


3t 

they  have  shown  in  tilling  the  soil  and  hewing 
the  forests  in  their  mountain  homes. 

Now  that  a  Red  Cross  House  has  been  opened 
in  the  hospital  grounds,  classes  are  held  for  con- 
valescents every  afternoon,  the  Louisville  school 
teachers  volunteering  their  services  for  the  work. 
From  sixty  to  seventy  pupils  are  already  enrolled. 
A  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  hospital 
library,  and  a  trained  librarian  is  in  charge  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee  of  volunteers.  In 
this  way  we  are  enabled  promptly  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  men,  to  keep  on  the  shelves  not  only 
good,  bright  fiction  and  technical  books,  but 
foreign  books  and  magazines  as  well. 

The  problem  of  the  foreigner  has  been  a  difficult 
one.  Russians,  Poles,  Italians,  Swedes,  Greeks, 
all  pass  through  the  long  hospital  corridors. 
Often  they  read  very  little  English,  and  we  must 
find  them  simple  books  which  they  can  under- 
stand. These,  generally  dubbed  "Dagos,"  are 
the  butt  of  the  other  boys'  wit,  and  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  persuade  them  to  study  English 
on  account  of  the  teasing.  One  day  I  was  teach- 
ing a  fine-faced  Italian  boy,  named  Larry,  the 
alphabet.  From  the  adjoining  cots  came  a  cho- 
rus of  jeers:  "Larry  don't  know  his  A,  B,  C's, 
He  don't  know  a  p  from  a  q,"etc.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  situation  1  announced  that  I  was 
teaching  htm  the  English  alphabet,  and  he  was 
going  to  teach  me  the  I  talian,  and  if  any  other  boy 
was  smart  enough  to  know  the  alphabet  in  two 
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languages,  he  was  to  hold  up  his  hand.  This 
had  the  desired  effect.  But  before  1  left  Larry 
whispered,  in  agonized  embarrassment,  "Lady, 
t  can  no  teacha  you  Italian  alphabet.  I  can  no 
reada,  no  writa  my  own  language." 

Another  interesting  and  inspiring  opportunity 
presented  to  the  hospital  librarian  is  that  of  meet- 
ing the  moral  needs  of  the  men.  1  he  awakening 
of  the  religious  instinct  in  this  world  wur  has  been 
a  matter  of  general  comment.  But  its  reasun  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  men  are  meeting  new  con- 
ditions, adjusting  themselves  to  the  amazing 
fact  that  they  are  preparing  to  kill  their  fellow 
men  or  be  killed  by  them .  Homesickness, 
loneliness,  domestic  worries  assail  them.  Many  a 
boy  has  been  found  sobbing  into  his  pillow,  when 
a  moment  before  he  had  saluted  the  inspecting 
officer  with  a  smile.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
are  suffering  physical  disability  for  the  first  time. 
Hundreds  are  undergoing  operations  for  appendi- 
citis, hernia,  and  other  troubles  of  long  standing; 
many  others  are  having  severe  corrective  treat- 
ment for  misplacements  of  one  kind  and  another. 
And  a  small  number  are  facing  problems  that  are 
harder  to  meet  than  the  shrapnel  of  the  enemy— 
the  discovery  that  they  have  tuberculosis,  or 
organic  heart  trouble,  or  coming  blindness.  Few 
people  understand  that  this  class,  when  pro- 
nounced by  the  Disability  Board  unfit  for  service, 
are  not  sent  home,  but  are  treated  by  the  best 
specialists  the  Government  can  obtain  so  long  as 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  their  recovery. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first-aid  stations 
behind  the  firing  line  afford  any  more  poignant 
tragedies  than  these  eager  young  soldiers,  many  of 
them  volunteers,  who,  keen  for  life  and  all  its 
glorious  opportunities,  are  commanded  to  halt  by 
a  voice  grimmer  than  Death's  and  harder  to  obey. 

Is  it  surprising  that  in  such  cases  men  turn  for 
comfort  to  religion?  Through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
thousands  of  small  khaki-covered  Bibles  are  fur- 
nished us  for  circulation,  and  one  has  only  to  walk 
through  the  wards  to  seethe  use  that  is  being  made 
of  ihem.  Sometimes  one  gets  a  refreshing  point 
of  view  from  a  man  who  is  being  introduced  to 
the  Scriptures  for  the  first  time,  I  remember 
offering  a  novel  to  a  former  bartender  before  1 
noticed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  the  Bible. 
"  No,"  he  said,  without  looking  up,  "  1  don't 
want  to  read  nothing  'til  I  see  how  this  here 
turns  out." 

The  question  of  magazines  has  been  a  perplex- 
ing one  to  the  camp  librarians.  The  first  call 
for  them  resulted  in  a  general  cleaning  out  of 
attics,  and  a  deluge  of  old  copies  of  periodicals 
as  hopelessly  antiquated  and  unfit  as  the  "  Un- 
dertakers' Review"  for  1899.  Appropriate  maga- 
~fnes  of  the  current  year  are  in  constant  demand. 


Camp  Zachary  Taylor  recaves  from  five  to 
thirty  sacks  of  magazines  a  day.  These  are 
sorted,  the  best  ones  placed  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts 
and  in  the  hospital,  especially  in  contagious 
wards,  and  the  unfit  are  sold  for  old  paper. 
As  a  rule,  magazines  prove  of  less  use  in  the  hos- 
pital than  books;  they  are  glanced  at  and  tossed 
aside,  whereas  a  good  book  will  hold  the  attention 
for  days.  Home  papers,  on  the  contrary,  are 
greatly  in  demand,  and  many  editors  of  small 
country  newspapers  are  rendering  real  service  in 
sending  copies  to  the  base  hospital.  When  Pri- 
vate Wm.  Jones  reads  in  the  Smitbville  Express 
that  "Miss  Ferney  Wilson  spends  all  her  time 
up  at  the  post  office  waiting  for  letters  from  Camp 
Taylor.  How  about  that,  Bill?"  he  begins  to 
improve  at  once. 

The  great  objects  of  the  library  work  are 
to  help  win  the  war  by  keeping  up  men's  courage, 
providing  right  recreation,  and  setting  high 
standards,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  re- 
construction by  educating  the  men  through 
directed  reading. 

For  this  latter  work  the  Government  is  plan- 
ning the  greatest  educational  work  ever  con- 
ceived. Every  disabled  man  discharged  from 
the  hospital  is  to  be  given,  if  he  desires  it,  a 
thorough  course  of  vocational  instruction  in 
the  trade  or  profession  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
Think  of  a  free  technical  education,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  best  vocational  teachers,  for 
every  man  who  wants  it!  The  training  is  be- 
gun at  the  patient's  bedside  and  continues 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  him  com- 
petent. 

In  all  this  work  books  play  an  increasinf^y 
important  part.  General  Pershing  has  called 
for  fifty  tons  of  books  a  month  to  help  win  the 
war.  Each  soldier  that  goes  up  the  gang-plank 
of  a  transport  is  given  a  book  to  read  on  the 
journey,  with  the  request  that  he  carry  it  aahoic 
when  he  reaches  a  French  port.  Here  they  are 
gathered  up  and  forwarded  to  the  trenches. 
The  demand  for  books  never  ceases.  They  re- 
ceive hard  usage  and  are  short-lived.  The  supply 
must  be  continuous  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  started 
a  campaign  to  collect  books  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  campaign  is  to  continue  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Two  million  more  books 
are  needed  at  the  present  time  to  stock  the 
libraries  and  recreation  buildings  in  this  country 
and  France.  By  supplying  the  fiction,  the  pub- 
lic enables  the  American  Library  Association  to 
buy  those  technical  books  which  are  so  necessary. 
not  only  for  the  soldiers  who  are  going  over,  but 
for  the  disabled  and,  please  God,  victorious  sol- 
diers who  are  coming  back! 


When  the  Snow  Flies 
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The  Italians  in  their  mountain  lines  are  fighting  under  appalling  difficulties. 
The  wounded  men  have  to  be  lowered  down  preapices.  often  more  than 
■  thouaand  feet  high,  to  emergency  hospital*  or  waiting  ambulances  below 
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In  the  Great  Allied  Drive 

From  letters  written  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hospital 

By  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  C  F,  A, 

Author  of  "Out  To  Win,"  "Carry  On,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches" 


July  loth,  1918. 

JAM  delighted  to  see  that  every  day  the  pro- 
phecies I  made  in  "Out  to  Win"  are  coming 
true.  The  attack  that  the  Americans  put  over 
on  July  4th  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant things  that  has  happened  yet.  Their 
battle-cry,  '  Lusifania!"  says  everything  in  one 
word  concerning  their  purpose  in  coming  to 
France.  If  I  were  a  Hun  I  should  find  it  more 
terrifying  than  the  most  astounding  statements  of 
armaments  and  men.  I  can  picture  the  enemy 
in  those  old  shell  holes  of  the  Somme  that  I  know 
so  well.  It  is  early  morning  and  a  low  white 
mist  steals  ghost-like  over  that  vast  graveyard, 
where  crumbling  trenches  and  broken  entangle- 
ments mark  the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  The 
enemy  would  be  sleepy-eyed  with  his  long  vigil, 
but  with  the  vanishing  of  night  he  would  fancy 
himself  safe.  Suddenly,  hurled  through  the 
dawn  comesthe  cry,  " Luutania!"  It  must  have 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  conscience — the  old  and 
boasted  sin  for  which  medals  were  struck,  the 
infamy  of  which  was  worn  as  a  decoration,  rising 
out  of  the  past  to  exact  suffering  for  suffering, 
panic  for  panic,  blood  for  blood.  Whoever 
chose  that  battle-cry  was  a  poet — he  said  every- 
thing in  the  shortest  and  most  rememberable 
way.  America  is  in  France  to  act  as  the  vengeance 
of  God.  She  has  suffered  in  the  spirit  what 
France  has  suffered  in  the  flesh;  through  being  in 
France  she  has  learnt  from  the  French  the  jus- 
tice of  passionate,  punishing  hate.  I  can  think 
that  somewhere  beneath  the  Atlantic  the  bodies 
of  murdered  children  sat  up  at  that  cry;  I  can 
believe  that  the  souls  of  their  mothers  went  over 


the  top  with  those  American  boys.  "  Lusitania!" 
The  white-hot  anger  of  chivalry  was  in  the  cry. 
Yes,  and  we,  too,  are  learning  to  hate.  For 
years  we  have  hesitated  to  dogmatize  as  to  which 
side  God  favors;  but  now,  since  hospitals  have 
been  bombed  and  the  women  who  came  to  nurse 
us  have  been  slaughtered,  Cromwell's  religious 
arrogance  has  taken  possession  of  our  hearts — 
"Let  God  arise,  and  His  enemies  be  scattered." 
When  it  was  only  we  men  who  were  wounded  and 
killed  by  the  Hun  we  could  afford  to  regard  him 

with  an  amused  tolerance,  but  now .     This 

ishowmuch  we  have  changed:  We  should  welcome 
our  chance  to  kill  at  close  quarters  and  to  forget 
mercy.  This  time  last  year  we  were  proud  to  say 
that  we  had  no  personal  animosity  for  the  indi- 
vidual German;  it  sounded  so  strong  and  impar- 
tial. We  don't  feel  that  way  now;  we  can't  feel 
that  way.  At  last,  because  of  our  women  who  are 
dead,  we  have  learnt  the  magnanimity  of  hatred. 
Germany  has  entered  a  new  phase  of  the  war — a 
phase  which  her  persistent  brutality  has  creatKl. 
She  will  find  no  more  smiling  faces  on  our  side  of 
No  Man's  Land  when  she  lifts  up  her  hands, 
shouting"  Kamerad!"  We  are  not  her  comrades; 
we  never  shall  be  again  so  long  as  our  race-mem- 
ory lasts.  Like  Cain,  the  brand  of  murder  is  on 
her  forehead  and  the  hand  of  every  living  creature 
is  against  her.  When  she  pleads  with  us  her 
common  humanity,  we  will  answer  "  Lusilania!", 
and  charge  across  the  Golgothas  and  the  mists  of 
the  dawn.  No  truth  of  the  spirit  which  her  voice 
utters  will  ever  be  truth  for  us  again.  It  has 
taken  four  years  to  teach  us  our  lesson;  '««.'«<l-«. 
slow;  we  fyive  QjiM\.«-.\MS. '««.^«in%.\'«»s:«-''»- 
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August  13th,  1918. 

1  haven't  seen  a  paper  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  so 
don't  know  what  news  of  the  front  has  been 
published  and  can  risk  telMng  you  nothing. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I'm  having  the  most  choice 
experience  that  I've  had  since  1  took  up  soldier- 
ing. We  are  winged  persons — the  body  is  no- 
thing; to  use  Homer's  phrase,  "our  souls  rash 
out  before  us."  This  is  the  top-notch  of  life; 
there  was  nothing  like  it  before  in  all  the  ages. 
We  triumph;  we  each  individually  contribute 
to  the  triumph  and,  though  our  bodies  are  tired, 
our  hearts  are  elated.  We'll  win  the  war  for  you 
and  bring  back  peace. 

I  try  to  keep  notes  of  the  tremendous  tragedies 
and  glories  which  I  witness  hour  by  hour,  so 
that  one  day  I  can  paint  the  picture  for  you  as  it 
happened.  All  day  1  am  reminded  of  that  motto 
of  the  Roman  stories,  "What  I  spent,  f  had; 
what  I  saved,  1  lost;  what  1  gave,  I  have."  So 
many  men  have  given  in  this  war — given  in  the 
sense  of  giving  alt.  I  think  it  must  be  true  of 
them  wherever  they  are  now,  that  they  have  in 
proportion  to  their  sacrifice.  It  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  white  crosses  above  all  our  soldiers, 
"IVbai  He  Gate,  He  Has."  What  we  are  trying 
to  give  is  heaven  to  the  world ;  it  is  just  that  those 
who  fall  should  receive  heaven  in  return. 


August  14th,  191* 
I  am  writing  to  you  in  a  lull— 1  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  for  days.  In  a  battle  one  has 
no  transport  for  conveying  letters— only  for 
ammunition,  wounded,  and  supplies.  I'm  stun- 
ningly well  and  bronzed.  The  weather  is  royal 
and  tropical  and,  best  of  all.  the  Hun's  tail  is 
down  while  ours  is  pointing  heavenward.  One 
of  my  gunners  was  complaining  this  morning  that 
it  was  "  a  hell  of  a  war, "  Another  gunner  cheered 
him  up.  "Where's  the  use  complaining.  Bill? 
It's  the  only  war  we  have." 

That's  the  spirit  of  our  men.  It  may  be  a  hell 
of  a  war,  but  it's  the  only  one  we  have,  so  we  may 
as  well  grin  and  make  the  best  of  it.  in  the  past 
few  days  1  have  seen  more  than  in  all  my  former 
experience,  i  can  visualize  Waterloo  now — and 
the  last  trump:  the  hosts  of  death  deploying 
before  my  eyes.  That  one  still  walks  the  earth 
seems  wonderful.    God  is  very  lenient. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  death — only  the 
thing  that  is  left  is  horrible — and  how  horrible! 
But  the  things  that  are  left  are  not  us— we  have 
pushed  onward  to  God. 


August    17th,    1918. 

I'm  up  in  the  support  trenches  to-night  carry- 
ing on  with  the  infantry.  This  is  my  third  day  and 
1  am  relieved  to-morrow.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
gorgeous  spree  which  I  will  tell  you  about  some 
day.  I  was  out  in  front  of  our  infantry  in  an 
attack,  scouting  for  the  enemy.  This  war  may 
be  boring  at  times,  but  its  great  moments  hold 
thrills  which  you  could  find  nowhere  else.  Jt 
may  sound  mad,  but  it's  extraordinary  fun  to  be 
chased  by  enemy  machine  gun  bullets.  I've 
recently  had  fun  of  every  kind. 

Once  again  death  is  a  familiar  sight — tired 
bodies  lying  in  the  August  sunshine.  In  places 
where  men  once  were,  birds  are  the  only  inhabi- 
tants remaining. 

In  this  hole  in  the  ground  where  1  am  sitting  1 
found  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  for  June 
30th.  with  the  first  advertisement  (rf  "Out  To 
Win."  Less  than  thirty  hours  ago  the  Hun  was 
sitting  here  and  making  himself  quite  comfort- 
able. I  wonder  if  he,  too,  was  reading  the  New 
York  Times. 

August  19th,  rgiS. 

I  was  relieved  last  night,  and  had  a  difficult 
walk  back  to  the  battery.  There  were  several 
letters  from  you  all  awaiting  me.  How  tired  I 
was  you  may  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  I  fell 
asleep  without  reading  them.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  fortnight  I  had  my  clothes  off  last  night.  Up 
forward  one  got  drenched  with  sweat  by  day  and 
lay  sodden  and  itchy  on  the  damp  ground  by 
night.  But  don't  think  we  weren't  cheerful — 
we  were  immensely  happy.  There  is  no  game  in 
the  world  like  pushing  back  the  Hun.  I  had 
another  example  of  how  we  treat  our  prisoners. 
A  young  officer  came  in  captive  while  I  was 
shaving.  "How  long  before  we  win?"  I  asked 
him.  "We  are  going  to  vin,"  he  replied.  "If 
not,  vhy  not?"  Our  Tommies  started  kidding 
him,  "Say.  bo,  you  don't  look  much  like 
winning  now."  And  then  they  offered  him  water 
and  food,  although  we  were  short  ourselves  and  his 
whole  deportment  was  insolent. 

During  an  attack,  while  1  was  within  200  yards 
of  the  advanced  post  and  pinned  under  a  barrage, 
a  Canadian  Tommy  wormed  his  way  toward  me, 
"Say,  sir,  you  hungry?  Have  some  maple  sugar 
and  cake?"  Was  1  hungry!  He  had  received  a 
parcel  from  Canada  the  night  before  which  he  had 
taken  with  him  into  the  attack.  There,  amongst 
whizz-bangs  and  exploding  five-nines,  we  feasted 
together,  washing  it  all  down  with  water  from  the 
bottle  of  a  neighboring  dead  Hun. 

You  can't  beat  chaps  who  joke,  think  of  home, 
go  forward,  and  find  time  to  love  their  enemies 
under  shell-fire.  They're  extraordinary  and  as 
normal  as  the  air. 


In  the  Great  jellied  Drive 
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August    20th,    1918. 

To-day  I  have  spent  some  time  in  composing 
recommendations  for  decorations  for  two  of  my 
signallers  who  were  with  me  in  my  latest  show. 
One  of  the  lucky  fellows  came  straight  out  of 
the  death  and  racket  to  find  his  blighty  leave- 
warrant  waiting  for  him.  Not  that  I  really 
envy  him,  for  I  would  not  leave  the  front  at  this 
moment  if  there  were  twenty  leave-warrants 
offered  to  me.  I  suppose  I'm  a  little  mad  about 
the  war. 

I  am  still  very  tired  from  my  last  adventure  and 
am  limping  about  with  sore  feet — but  I'm  very 
happy.  I  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  drawing  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Hun  knows  now  that 
the  jig  is  up.  He  was  going  to  have  defeated  us 
this  summer  while  the  Americans  were  still  pre- 
paring— instead  of  that  we  are  pushing  him  back. 
1  do  not  think  he  will  gain  another  square  yard  of 
France.  From  now  on  he  must  go  back  and 
back. 

This  moving  battle  has  been  a  grand  experience; 
it  enables  you  to  see  everything  unfolding  like  a 
picture — ^tanks,  cavalry,  infantry,  guns.  The 
long  marches  were  very  wearying  and  we  were 
always  pushing  on  again  before  we  were  rested. 
Not  that  we  minded — the  game  was  too  big. 
The  first  day  of  the  attack  I  pushed  out  into  the 
open  fields,  following  up  the  Hun.  I  had  the  huge 
felicity  of  firing  at  his  retreating  back  over  open 
sights  at  a  range  of  less  than  a  thousand  yards. 
We  pushed  so  far  that  night  that  we  got  in  front 
of  our  infantry  and  were  turned  back  by  enemy 
machine-gun  fire.  The  Hun  is  a  champion  run- 
ner when  he  starts  and  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
with.  However,  we  caught  him  up  several  times 
after  that  ar-i  helped  him  to  hurry  a  bit  faster. 
i  never  saw  anything  finer  in  my  life  than  the 
masses  of  cavalry  mustering^lhe  way  the  horses 
showed  their  courage  and  never  budged  for  shell- 
fire  set  an  example  to  us  men.  The  destruction 
burst  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  they  stood  like 
statues  till  the  order  was  given  to  advance.  Then 
away  they  went,  like  a  whirlwind  of  death,  with 
the  artillery  following  at  the  trot  and  coming 
into  action  point  blank.  I  came  across  one 
machine-gun  emplacement  that  a  horseman  had 
charged.  The  horse  lay  dead  on  the  top  of  the 
emplacement,  having  smothered  the  machine 
gunner  out  of  action.  That  day,  when  I  was  off 
by  myself  with  my  two  guns,  I  fed  my  horses  on 
the  oats  of  the  fallen  cavalry  and  my  men  on  the 
rations  in  the  haversacks  of  the  dead  infantry. 
In  the  ripe  wheat  the  dying  stared  at  us  with  un- 
interested eyes  as  we  passed.  The  infantry,  go- 
ing cheering  by  when  we  were  firing,  waved  their 
hands  to  us,  shouting,  "That's  the  stuff,  boys. 
Give  'em  hell!"    We  gave  them  hell,  right  enough. 


I've  come  through  without  a  scratch  and  now 
I'm  off  to  bed.  Don't  worry  if  I  don't  write  you 
— it's  impossible  sometimes,  and  I'll  always  cable 
through  London  as  soon  as  1  can. 

On  September  2nd  Lieutenant  Dawson  was 
wounded.  The  wound  was  at  first  reported  as 
"gunshot  wound  in  the  bead";  but  in  a  brief  note 
received  a  Jew  weeks  later  it  was  staled  that  it  was 
caused  by  shrapnel  from  an  exploding  whin-bang, 
which  pierced  the  temple. 

The  following  letter  was  written  from  the  Prince  of 
iVales  Hospital  for  officers,  in  Marylebone  Road, 
London,  to  which  the  writer  was  taken  as  soon  as  he 
could  he  moved  from  France. 


September  8th,  1918. 

I've  returned  from  this  offensive  with  a  very 
healthy  hatred  of  the  Hun.  One  of  our  tanks, 
commanded  by  a  boy  of  twenty,  got  too  far 
ahead  and  was  captured.  When  the  rest  of  the 
attacking  line  caught  up,  they  found  him  stripped 
naked  and  bound  to  his  tank — dead.  The  brutes 
had  bombed  him  to  death  mother-naked.  When 
[  tell  you  that  no  prisoners  were  taken  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  I  think  you  will  applaud 
and  wonder  why  the  twenty-four  hours  wasn't 
extended.  The  men  said  they  got  sick  of  the 
killing. 

Why  we  are  decent  to  these  vermin  at  all, 
amazes  me  until  I  remember  that  1  also  am  decent 
to  them.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  originally 
we  set  out  to  be  good  sportsmen  and  are  ashamed 
of  being  forced  into  hatred.  All  the  way  down  the 
line  the  German  wounded  received  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  our  own  men — and  treatment 
that  was  just  as  prompt.  At  the  Casualty  Clear- 
ing Station  German  officers  sat  at  table  with  us 
and  no  difference  was  made.  On  the  Red  Cross 
train  they  were  given  beds  in  our  carriage  and  our 
English  sisters  waited  on  them.  1  thought  of  how 
the  German  nurses  treat  our  chaps,  spitting  into 
the  food  and  the  cups  before  they  hand  them  to 
them.  Every  now  and  then  you  would  see  a 
wounded  Canadian  hop  up  the  carriage  and  offer 
them  cigarettes.  They  sat  stiffly  and  insolently, 
with  absurd  yellow  gloves  on,  looking  as  though 
every  kindness  shown  was  a  national  tribute 
to  their  superiority.    TK«."c«.  ■♦»w^  ■;»  -wm^  ^  '*»' 
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that  at  night  two  had  to  lie  on  beds  made  for 
one.  The  Germans  refused;  they  wanted  a  bed 
apiece.  When  they  were  told  they  would  have 
to  sit  up  if  they  would  not  share,  they  said  they 
would  sit  up.  Then  the  sister  came  along  to 
investigate  the  disturbance.  They  eyed  her  with 
their  obstinate  pig-eyes,  as  though  daring  her  to 
touch  them.  She  told  them  that  if  they  wanted 
to  sit  up  all  night  they  would  have  to  do  it  in  the 
corridor,  as  they  prevented  the  bed  above  them 
from  being  pulled  down.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes  they  decided  to  share  a  bed  as  all  of  us 
had  been  doing,  but  they  muttered  and  grumbled 
all  night.  There  were  a  good  many  of  us  who 
wished  for  a  Mill's  bomb  and  an  open  field  in 
which  to  teach  them  manners.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  German  is  incorrigible.  He  was  born  a 
boor  and  he  can  never  respond  to  courtesy. 
Kindness  and  mercy  are  lost  upon  him;  he  ac- 
cepts them  as  his  right  and  becomes  domi- 
neering. 

If  any  peacemaker  thinks  that  Christian  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity  will  make  for  a  new 
brotherhood  when  peace  terms  are  formulated, 
he  is  vastly  mistaken.  The  German  is  a  bully 
and  the  only  leadership  that  he  acknowledges  and 
the  only  righteousness  to  which  he  bows,  are  the 
leadership  and  the  armed  force  of  a  person  strong- 
er than  himself.    Sentimental  leniency  on  the 


part  of  the  Allies  will  only  make  him  swell  out 
his  chest  afresh. 

You  may  have  seen  the  account  of  a  hochy- 
trap  which  the  Huns  left  behind — a  crucified 
kitten.  They  banked  on  the  humanity  of  our 
chaps  to  release  the  little  beast,  and  the  moment 
the  first  nail  was  drawn  it  exploded  a  mine  which 
killed  our  Tommies.  In  contrast  to  this  is  an 
incident  which  occurred  the  night  before  our 
attack  on  the  Hindenburg  line.  A  hare,  fri^t- 
ened  by  shell-fire,  came  panting  through  our  gun 
position.  Some  of  the  fellows  gave  chase,  till  at 
last  one  fell  on  it  and  caught  it.  It  started  to  cr>' 
like  a  baby  in  a  heart-rending  sort  of  way. 
We  hadn't  had  very  much  meat  and  the  inten- 
tion in  catching  it  had  been  to  put  it  in  the  pot; 
but  there  was  no  one  who  could  face  up  to  kil- 
ling it^so  it  was  petted  and  set  free  again  in  the 
wheat.  Queer  tender-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
men  who  next  morning  were  going  to  kill  their 
kind!  Their  concern,  when  the  little  beast  be- 
gan to  sob,  was  conscience-stricken  and  ludicrous. 

Later  Lieutenant  Dawson  -was  able  to  leave  the 
hospital  long  enough  to  attend^  the  dinner  given  in 
London  in  September  to  the  group  of  American 
journalists.  He  had  to  appear  in  his  grimy,  ivorn. 
field  uniform,  the  only  available  clothes,  but  bis  bead 
was  swathed  in  nice  fresh  bandages. 
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How  it  Feels  to  be  Submarined 

Told  to  Emily  Frances  Robbins  by  a 
Ship's  Officer,  a  Soldier,  and  a  Stoker 

Illustrated  by  ANTON  OTTO  FISCHER 


The  Shin's  Officer's  Story  J«st  before  we  were  hit,  I  was  talking  to  a 
young  lady  on  deck.    She  asked  me  if  there 

BEING  submarined  is  not  the  soul-racking  were  any  danger  of  our  being  torpedoed,  and  was 
experience  that  people  think  it  is;  it  is  not  evidently  a  little  nervous.  I  replied  that  I  did 
so  full  of  thrills  and  excitement  as  one  would  not  think  so  because  it  was  getting  dark  and  we 
imagine.  As  an  adventure  it  is  rather  dis-  were  practically  out  of  the  danger  zone.  The 
appointing,  because  everything  that  follows  just  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  a  tor- 
evolves  naturally.  pedo  hit  us  forward  of  nunOsw  \^<i\«».cs^- 
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A  great  volume  of  water  rose  high  in  the  air 
and  hung  over  the  ship.  Then  it  fell,  like  a 
cataract,  on  to  the  deck  below.  I  suddenly 
missed  the  throb  of  the  engine.  In  its  place 
there  was  a  hissing,  like  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam.  The  ship  was  evidently  holed  well  un- 
der the  water  line,  as  she  listed  badly  at  once. 
She  reminded  me  of  a  wounded  duck.  You  know 
when  a  duck  is  shot  its  wings  trail  and  its  legs 
stick  out  behind,  and  it  seemed  in  just  that  way 
that  our  vessel  trailed  along. 

We  had  seven  hundred  women  and  children 
on  board.  They  did  not  scream  and  get  hysteri- 
cal. That  is  evidently  done  only  in  story  books. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  thrilling  tale  out  of  it, 
but  the  fact  is  1  do  not  think  they  worried  very 
much.  They  trusted  to  the  men  and  to  the 
sailors,  and  fortunately  they  did  well. 

When  we  were  getting  the  women  into  the 
boats,  I  found  that  a  number  of  stewards  were 
already  in  one  of  them.  I  asked  them  to  get 
out,  as  I  wanted  them  to  do  work  on  the  ship 
and  to  help  the  passengers.  They  all  came  out 
except  one  young  man,  who  remained  in  the  cor- 


ner. I  ordered  him  out,  too,  but  he  replied,  "  I 
am  blind,  sir."  Afterward  there  was  an  acci- 
dent and  the  blind  man  was  thrown  into  the  water. 
When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  could  seel 

After  all  the  passengers  were  supposed  to  be 
gone,  we  found  forty  women  and  children  sitting 
on  a  raft  waiting  for  the  ship  to  go  down.  They 
thought  they  could  cling  to  the  raft  and  that  it 
would  float.  They  were  taken  forward,  ropes 
were  placed  under  their  armpits,  and  they  were 
lowered  down  by  hand.  As  the  water  was  a 
little  rough,  several  of  them  got  ducked,  but  they 
were  all  saved.  The  last  to  enter  the  boat 
were  two  little  Sisters  of  Mercy.  After  rowing 
around  a  bit,  they  were  all  picked  up  by  de- 
stroyers and  patrol  boats. 

The  next  morning  the  vessel  was  still  afloat. 
and  several  of  us  officers,  who  had  come  off  on  a 
mine  sweeper,  went  back  on  board.  When  we 
got  on  the  deck  of  the  deserted  ship,  we  met  a 
boy.  He  had  slept  through  the  whole  thing. 
He  came  up  to  one  of  the  officers  and  asked  him 
where  the  dining  saloon  was,  as  he  was  hun- 
gry and  wanted  his  breakfast 


"An  enormous amaint 
of  imoke  came  oul  0/ 

thtir  itnokestatki   and 
they  slftreJ  rniitid  and 
round,    all     the     linif 
dropping  dtpib  botulrs" 

■-■,.    -3t^.    -   ■ 

The  Soldier's  Story 

IT  WAS  a  small  sea,  and  we  were  sliding  along 
in  great  style.  Everybody  was  feeling 
fine.  I  was  talking  to  the  captain  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a  ship  near  us. 
It  sounded  like  a  fog  horn. 

Another  ship  had  seen  the  submarine  first. 
Everybody  looked  around,  and  then  the  cap- 


tain pointed  and  cried.  "There  it  is!"  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  periscope. 

It  looked  like  two  tomato  cans,  one  set  on  the 
other.  The  thing  was  revolving;  I  could  see  it 
turning  around. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  gunner's  crew  potted 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  fore  gun's  crew  also 
got  the  range.  You  could  see  the  shots  converge. 
They  blew  the  periscope  to  smithereens.    At  the 
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moment  when  the  periscope  was  demolished,  the 
submarine,  traveling  along  with  us,  fired  torpedoes 
from  both  its  port  and  starboard  tubes — fired 
from  both  sides  at  once,  hoping  to  bag  two  ships. 
She  did  get  one  other  ship,  but  it  afterward 
reached  port  safely. 

Our  destroyers  had  been  circling  around,  and 
they  got  busy  right  away.  An  enormous  amount 
of  smoke  came  out  of  their  smokestacks,  and  they 
steered  round  and  around,  like  a  lot  of  ants,  all 
the  time  dropping  depth  bombs.  The  con- 
cussions from  the  bombs  were  so  great  that  our 
transport  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  With  its 
periscope  gone,  of  course  the  submarine  couldn't 
see  where  it  was  going.  The  depth  bombs  got 
it,  but  the  gunners  said  it  was  done  for  any- 
way. 


Gee,  it  was  pretty,  the  way  our  soldiers  acted! 
There  was  a  big  crowd  of  them  on  deck.  The 
gunners  had  to  go  through  them  to  get  to  their 
stations,  and  the  boys  hollered,  "Gangway,  gang- 
way!" and  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass. 

Then  they  were  all  laughing  among  themselves. 
First  they  asked,  "Where  is  it^where  is  it?" 
And  then  they  shouted,  "There  it  is,  there  it  is!" 
When  they  saw  the  periscope  they  were  just 
crazy  to  shoot  at  it  with  their  rifles.  They  made 
a  request  of  the  commanding  officer  to  permit 
them  to  fire  at  it,  but  of  course  he  would  not  do 
so.  That  was  the  privilege  of  the  gun's  crew. 
When  the  gunners  got  the  periscope,  the  boys 
made  up  a  song,  "  Good  by,  Fritz,  we  hate  to  see 
you  go."  There  was  no  fear  on  anybody's 
part — it    was    simply    interesting,    fascinating. 


The  Stoker's  Story 

1WAS  stoking  at  the  time.  We  was  shoveling 
coal  in  and  cleaning  the  fires  and  raking  the 
stuff  out  at  the  same  time.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  1  had  been 
huried  up  against 
the  bulkhead  and 
she  started  shak- 
ing, and  snot  and 
everything  was 
coming  downfrom 
the  tops  of  the 
boilers,  and  we 
was  all  blind  with 
the  dust. 

The  ship  was 
shaking  like  that 
for  about  three  or 
four  minutes.  We 
couldn't  see  any- 
thing: everything 
was  pitch  black- 
ness in  our  eyes. 
Wewasall  stunned 
like,  for  a  minute. 
Then  the  next 
thing,  all  hands  of 
uswasgropingour 
way  up  the  lad- 
ders. 

We  gets  on  top 
of  the  stoke-hole, 
into  the  alleyway, 
and  then  every- 
body beats  it. 
You  couldn't  see 
nothing  else  but 


"About  an  hour  and  a 
came  full  speed  past  us. 
of  us,  because  she  was 


men  running  this  way  and  that,  to  reach  the 

boats. 
I  gets  up  on  deck  and  I  fmds  I  has  no  life  belt. 

So  I  says  to  meself,  "Well,  I  will  go  and  get  it." 

So  I  goes  back,  and  when  I  walks  out  of  my  room 
and  up  on  deck 
again  and  comes 
along,  the  sailors 
and  the  firemen 
has  got  in  and  all 
four  boats  is  low- 
ered into  the  wa- 


1  was  one  of  the 
last  men — me,  the 
Old  Man,  and  the 
chief  steward. 
Then  she  starts  to 
go  down,  pitching 
headfirst.  So  the 
rest  of  us  runs  for 
thejacob'sladder, 
to  go  down  the 
ship's  side.  But 
she  was  looking 
very  crooked  to 
me,  and  I  says  to 
meself.  "  By  the 
time  I  gets  into 
them  boats,  she 
will  be  taking  a 
dive."  And  so  I 
gets  me  foot  on 
the  rail,  and  I 
says.  "Well.  I 
think  I  will  go 
a>wK  "^cae.  •**•£■'  — 


half  later  a  destroyer 

She  took  no  notice 

after  the  submarine" 


"^mmrnmrn^ 
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jump,  you  see,  over  the  side.  Well,  just  as  [ 
was  looking,  up  comes  this  periscope  of  the  sub- 
marine. As  soon  as  1  seen  the  periscope,  I  runs 
back  to  the  ladder  again  to  get  down  into  the 
boat.  The  captain  and  the  chief  steward  was 
just  coming  down  the  ladder  when  I  gets 
down. 

We  pulls  away,  and  the  captain  says,  "Get 
away  as  soon  as  ever  you  can."  We  got  out 
of  the  way  and  stood  by,  waiting  for  her  to  go. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  was  expecting  to 
see  the  submarine  come  up  any  minute,  and  if 
she  comes  up,  you  don't  know  where  you're 
going  to  get  it. 

There  was  no  other  ships  around  then.  About 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  a  destroyer  comes  full 
speed  past  us.  She  takes  no  notice  of  us,  be- 
cause she  was  after  the  submarine.  She  very 
nearly  capsized  us  two  or  three  times  with  the 
backwater,  flying  right  past  us,  and  you  see  it 
was  pretty  choppy  anyway.  Finally,  after  we 
had  been  in  the  boat  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
— it  was  December  and  pretty  cold,  too — the 
captain  of  the  destroyer,  he  turns  around  and  he 
says,  "Well,  1  couldn't  see  anything  coming 
up,  and  your  ship  is  holding  pretty  fast,  so  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  and  get  back  to 
the  ship  again." 
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There  was  half  of  us  didn't  like  coming  back, 
and  the  other  half  wanted  to  pull  for  the  shore, 
as  we  was  near  up  to  it  then.  Anyhow,  we  come 
back  to  the  ship. 

That  was  worser  than  when  we  was  there  in 
the  first  place.  I  reckon  meself,  with  the  men 
down  below,  that  we  take  our  lives  in  our  hands 
more  often  than  any  men  aboard  the  ship,  be- 
cause if  a  ship  ever  gets  hit  in  the  engine  room  or 
the  stoke-hole,  the  stokers  don't  never  have  time 
even  for  to  bless  themselves. 

But  we  got  aboard  again,  while  we  was  that 
much  shaken  up.  Well,  you  see.  it  is  the  life 
that  I  has  been  leading  these  eighteen  years. 
Since  the  war  started.  1  don't  think  !  been  more 
than  a  fortnight  ashore.  It  is  naturally  my 
hving,  though,  and  1  follows  it  up.  While  you 
are  down  below  and  driving  the  ship,  you  got 
no  time  to  think  of  these  things. 

After  we  got  back  to  the  ship  we  couldn't 
get  up  steam  for  hours,  and  all  that  time  we  didn't 
know  any  minute  when  she  was  going,  and  be- 
sides we  knew  a  submarine  was  somewhere  around 
us.     It  just  made  us  work  that  much  harder. 

When  your  mind  is  occupied  with  plenty  of 
work,  such  things  don't  worry  you.  1  don't 
let  them  worry  me.  1  says  to  meself,  "Well, 
if  she  comes  in,  she  comes  in." 


'Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity' 

By  Reginald  T,  Townsend 


"Liberte.  Egalite,  Fraternity" — you  see  it  everywhere  in  France — on  the  walls  of  houses,  over 
the  doorways  of  palaces,  even  on  the  fretted  vaults  of  churches.  Symbol  of  France,  those  three 
words  sum  up  her  ideals  and  hopes.    Around  them  History  has  taken  form. 

"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity" — they  stand  for  us  as  they  stand  for  France.  In  them  lies  our 
destiny. 

Liherly — for  which  our  forefathers  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  days  of  1776. 

Equality — for  which  the  bloody  struggle  was  fought  in  the  days  of  1861. 

Fraternity — for  which  a  million  of  our  sons  are  offering  their  lives  to-day  on  foreign  soiL 

"LIBERTE.  ECALITE,  FRATERNITE"— true  motto  of  a  world  to  comel 


The  Mercy  Road  to  Palestine 


By  Elizabeth  M.  Heath 


WHEREVER  the  American  Red  Cross 
goes  it  opens  a  Road  of  Mercy  to  un- 
happy and  suffering  people.    Almost 
two  years  ago  it  led  the  way  to  France.     Last 
winter  it  pushed  on 
into  Italy.   To-day, 
the  Mercy  Road 
stretches  across  half 
the  world  into  the 
true  Christmas  land 
—Palestine,  the 
home  of  the  Christ- 
child. 

The  English 
drove  theTurksoul 
of  Jerusalem  on 
December  1 1.  1917. 
but  the  fighting 
continues  many 
miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city  where 
the  Turkish  army 
is  being  s  lowly 
forced  out  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria. 
Men,  women,  and 
children  flee  from 
the  towns  and  little 
mud-walled  villages 
on  this  northern 
front.  I  Sometimes 
they  go  of  thei  r  own 
free  wills,  some- 
times they  are 
driven  out  by  the 
Turks;  but  one  and 
all  turn  south  to 
Jerusalem  and  the 
English. 

Es-Salt  is  a  town 
some  six  hundred 
miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem and  east  of 
the  Jordan.  On 
the    arrival    there 

of  the  advancing  Turkish  army,  5,000  Armen- 
ians and  Syrians  were  ordered  to  leave  imme- 
diately.    Many  of  them  had  property  outside 


the  city — flocks  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  pleasant 
vineyards.     Leaving  all  these  to  the  Turks,  they 
set  out  on  foot,  carrying  huge,  unwieldy  bundles 
of  bedding,  sometimes  attended  by  a  straggling 
goat  or  two.     Be- 
fore them  lay  the 
steep    mountains 
and  deep  passes  of 
the    river    Jordan 
and  then  the  long 
wilderness   road 
from   Jericho  to 
Jerusalem. 

Some  Armenians 
travelled  an  even 
longer  road,  from 
provinces  eight 
hundred  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  or  all 
the  way  from  Asia 
Minor. 

The  British  wel- 
comed these  weary 
thousands  into  the 
Holy  City  and  gave 
them  what  help 
theycould.  Vacant 
buildings  in  and 
around  the  city 
were  opened  for 
them.  Fifteenhun- 
dred  Armenian 
exiles  are  waiting  in 
the  St.  James  Mon- 
astery on  Mount 
Zion  to  be  taken  to 
the  permanent  refu- 
gee camp  at  Port 
Said.  An  old  Turk- 
ish prison,  a  bare 
new  barracks  out- 
side Bet  hany,  aclus- 
ter  of  tents  around 
the  Monastery  of 
the  Holy  Crossover- 
lookingjenisalem— in  these  strange  refuges  the  Red 
Cross  Commission  found \W^Ta.«^;^>^^^"^_™' 
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mp  at  Porl  Suhl.  £\'v/)/. 
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Tbfse  cbiidrtn  walked  six  bmiiir/d  miUs  jfOVA  Es-Satt  h  Itrusalem 
and  are  waiting,  wilb  Ibeir  parents,  in  the  St.  James  Monastery 
on  Ml.  Zion  to  be  taken  to  tbe  permanent  camp  at  Port  Said 


The  Mtrcv  Road  to  Palestine 


Condensed  mil 
can  money  is 


/trmeniiins  from  Ki 
through  ibe  Garden 
JtrusaUm  road,   a. 
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Hungry   people  wailing  /i 
beadquarUn  of  the  Svriai 


Tbe  Mercy  Road  to  Palestine 


The  Fourth  of  July.  1018,  was  celebrated  in 
all  the  Allied  countries.  America's  birthday  was 
hailed  as  a  symbol  of  world-wide  freedom.  N(h 
where  was  it  acclaimed  more  joyfully  than  in 
Jerusalem,  for  on  that  day  the  American  Red 
Cross  Ojmmission  ofiicially  began  its  work. 
Early  in  April,  the  fifty-seven  members  of  the 
Commission  sailed  from  America  in  the  ^ood 
ship  ('ity  of  York,  of  the  British  merchant  marine. 
After  seventy  days  at  sea  they  reached  Palestine, 
by  way  of  Oilombo,  Cairo,  and  Port  Said.  There 
l)r.  John  II.  Finlcy,  head  of  the  (Jimmission. 
joined  them.  The  British  military  aulhurities 
welcomed  them  gladly.  The  Turks  had  carried 
off  in  their  retreat  or  destroyed  everything  useful, 
and  the  question  of  caring  for  the  refugees  so  far 
from  England  and  supplies  was  beajming  a  des- 
perate one.  The  Red  Cross  ship  brought  in  its 
hold  500  tons  of  supplies — everything  that  the 
Commission  needed  for  its  work  of  fighting  disease 
and  dirt  and  want,  from  anti-meningitis  serum 
to  uniform  buttons,  delicacies  fur  hospital  diet. 
X-ray  machines,  and  Ford  trucks  to  haul  this 
precious  life-saving  assortment. 

General  Allenby,  who  led  the  victorious  Brit- 
ish into  Jerusalem,  welcomed  the  Red  Cross  with 


amount  of  destruction  in  war.  You  have  come  to 
help  set  right  the  wrongs  and  to  rebuild  what 
military  force  has  destroyed,  and  it  is  for  this 
work  that  we  particularly  welcome  your  coiipera- 
tion."  The  Red  Cross  Commi.ssion  set  out, 
lirst  and  foremost  to  fight  the  terrible  epidemics 
of  cholera  and  typhus  that  had  been  sweeping 
Palestine.  American  doctors  and  nurses  are 
caring  for  the  sick  refugees.  Led  by  the  digni- 
fied tnuktar,  or  head  man,  they  go  from  patient 
to  patient,  examining  and  prescribing.  A  hos- 
pital has  been  opened  in  Jerusalem,  Otnnected 
with  it  are  a  dispensary  and  a  children's  clinic. 
Outside  the  relief  station,  at  certain  hours,  men 
and  women  stand  in  line  fiir  bread  tickets,  moth- 
ers wait  their  turn  to  receive  condensed  milk, 
and  a  crowd  of  small  boys  and  girls,  laden  with 
pots  and  kettles,  are  always  eager  for  the  soup 
kitchen  to  open. 

Everywhere  there  are  children — children  carry- 
ing huge  bundles  in  the  straggling  lines  of  incom- 
ing refugees;  little  children  who  hang  on  to  moth- 
ers' skirts  much  as  our  youngsters  do  but  who  are 
weary  as  ours  never  are  from  walking  six  hundred, 
miles  in  their  bare  (eef,  ^\.-a.\N\^^X\x««-  ^w^*^^ 
lost  m  \\\e  'ATett'i  'wVwJt  TO^iC^^'^  ■*-^^  ^^^ 
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just  plain  exhaustion.  For  all  these  the  Red 
Cross  is  caring,  with  money  given  by  American 
Sunday-school  children— the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tine Relief  Fund.  Before  the  Commission  came 
to  Jerusalem,  this  work  was  we  I  started,  and  now 
the  Red  Cross  has  taken  charge  of  orphanages, 
in  which  four  hundred  scrubbed  and  pinafored 
children  live. 

The  clothes  for  these  little  orphans  are  made  by 
girls  and  women  of  Jerusalem.  Five  hundred 
and  forty  of  them  work  in  the  women's  sewing 
headquarters  and  turn  out  2,000  garments  a 
week.  Before  the  Americans  gave  them  this 
way  to  make  a  little  money,  they  were  unemployed 
and  suffered  bitterly  n  the  winters  of  1916  and 
1917,  On  August  8th,  the  Red  Cross  at  Wash- 
ington received  a  cabled  order  for  1 ,000  spools  of 
sewing  cotton  for  these  women  to  use. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  Palestine.  But  the  thought 
of  Ford  trucks  hauling  hundreds  of  cartons  of 
American  thread  and  tins  of  condensed  milk  over 
the  hallowed  cobblestones  of  the  Holy  City  ought 
to  make  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  more  real  to  us 
than  dots  on  the  Bible  maps.  This  order  from 
Colonel  Finley,  cabled  last  August,  reflects  mod- 
em America  at  work  "to  hold  for  civilization  this 
most  sacred  bit  of  the  planet." 

Please  send  at  once: 

;oton5  Portland  cement 

6  cylinder  7-passcnger  Buick  or  Studebaker,  with 
full  assortment  spare  parts 

15  pairs  33  in.  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires  33  x  4  in. 
(or  Ford  ambulances 

;  Ford  touring  cars  with  spare  parts 

3  air  cooled  Coolidgc  tubes  for  U.  S.  Army 

Portable  X-ray  outfit 
I  wide  carriage  Underwood  typewriter,  140  spaces, 
pica  type 

4  ordinary  No.  5  Underwood  typewriters 

5  Corona  typewriters 

Linseed  oil  (boiled,  200  gal.;  raw  300  gal.) 
300  gals,  turpentine  in  drums 
500  doz.  spools  white  sewing  cotton 


$00  doz.  spools  black  sewing  cotton 
^  tons  cotton  thread  for  weaving 
;oo  bedsteads  for  the  orphanage 
Lumber  practically  unprocurable,    greatly   needed. 
Desire  30,000  ft.  assorted  kinds,  widths  and  thick- 

5,000  tons  condensed  milk 

100  Red  Seal  dry  batteries 

100  1  in.  force  pumps 

500  I  in.  pitcher  spout  pumps 

10,000  ft.  galvanized  No.  1  iron  pipe 

1,000  galvanized  No,  1  elbows 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies,  medical  engi- 
neering, industrial  and  social  skill,  material  for 
raiment  and  for  the  establishment  of  industries, 
plows,  water  pipe,  sanitary  equipment — Amer- 
ica, through  her  Red  Cross,  is  sending  a  strange 
and  wonderful  procession  down  the  Road  of 
Mercy  that  leads  to  Palestine.  "That  which 
we  proffer,"  said  Dr.  Finley  on  July  4th,  "is  but 
a  modest  intimation  of  what  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  and  of  all  the  faiths  which  had  their 
cradle  here  (Jewish,  Moslem,  and  Christian  alike) 
will  be  eager  to  put  at  your  command  for  the 
beautifying  of  this  Holy  City,  for  the  clothing  of 
the  sacred  hills,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  villages 
and  for  the  blessing  of  the  children." 

The  hope  of  Palestine,  as  the  hope  of  France, 
lies  in  its  children.  The  Red  Cross,  the  greatest 
mother  in  the  world,  has  spread  her  protecting 
arm  above  them,  and  in  this  great  work  the  chil- 
dren of  America  are  her  chief  support.  But 
they  must  give  more  than  money  and  supplies. 
Dr.  Finley  has  voiced  the  high  demand  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  his  message  from  Palestine  to  the  teach- 
ers of  America : 

I  send  greetings  from  the  land  of  the  Great  Teacher 
to  the  teachers  of  America.  The  Red  Cross,  in  its 
international  mission  of  mercy  and  rehabilitation,  is 
to  find  the  schools  the  most  helpful  agency  in  bringing 
the  youth  of  all  nations  to  work  together  for  the  ideals 
of  civilization  based  on  the  commandments  and  the 
beatitudes  uttered  here. 


Making  It  Unanimous 

How  the  Red  Cross,  through  its  Christmas  Roll  Call, 

will  summon  every  free  American  to  partnership 

in  the  cause  of  Liberty 


Is  THERE  among  the  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  a  single  one  who  needs  urging  to 
help  and  encourage  our  men  "Over  There"? 
Not  one,  you  say.  All  of  us  know  their  cour- 
age, their  sufferings;  all  of  us  have  teamed  long 
ago  that  they  are  facing  death,  or  worse,  to  let  us 
live.  Besides,  it  is  the  Christmas  season.  If 
for  a  moment  we  had  forgotten  our  loving  debt, 
the  memory  would  now  revive  with  double  force, 
Christmas  on  the  battle  front,  under  the  star 
shells  of  No  Man's  Land,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon 
— where  hearts  beat  bold  at  the  thought  of  home, 
where  the  bravest  souls  would  shrivel  but  for  a 
certainty  that  the  home  lines  hold  Arm!  It 
seems  unthinkable  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  the  land  needs  a  summons  to  full  duty  at  this 
time. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  many  of  us  do  forget,  or 


have  been  careless  in  thinking  it  out,  and  so  must 
be  reminded  of  the  realities  which  are  blurred  be- 
cause of  our  distance  from  the  scenes  of  war. 

That  is  why  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call, 
an  appeal  for  unanimous  membership,  must  be 
made  to  echo  in  the  most  remote  places  and  to 
impress  itself  upon  those  who  are  farthest  from 
a  realization  of  the  war's  tragic  truths.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  call  for  money,  it  is  a  summons 
to  undivided  effort  by  the  humanitarian  society 
which  mothers  American  soldiers,  watches  over 
their  families,  succors  the  friendless  and  bereaved 
of  the  Allied  nations,  and  strives  to  keep  intact 
the  links  of  home  sympathy  which  make  our 
fighting  men  willing  and  even  joyous  in  their 
supreme  sacrifice. 

No  chances  are  being  takea  wWbi.^i«.^^^^^^J^^- 
Everybodv  wViTCs^stAxjaW^  «»««.. -4.  «*«*- 
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body  knows  what  it  means.  But  there  are  those 
who  may  not  know.  They  must  be  told,  over 
and  over  again  if  need  be. 

As  this  is  written,  American  armies  are  helping 
to  drive  back  the  German  invaders.  The  Red 
Cross  is  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  war.  But 
even  if  peace  comes  quickly,  there  must  be  no  slow- 
ing down.  Our  owyi  men  and  our  suffering  Allies 
will  require  hospital  supplies,  canteens,  and  sympa- 
thetic aid  long  after  the  fighting  ceases.  The 
Christmas  enrollment,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a 
call  for  temporary  support.  It  is  a  plea  for  neces- 
sary war  relief  work  continuing  into  the  future. 

For  circulating  the  membership  appeal  among 
a  hundred  million  and  more  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales,  an  organization  has  been  perfected 
after  months  of  study  and  hard  work.  It  is  no 
haphazard  undertaking,  this  business  machine 
which  must  guarantee  that  the  story  it  tells  will 
be  heard  and  heeded.  Every  phase  means  plan- 
ning and  execution  by  experts.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  advertising,  of  presenting  arguments 
to  a  restricted  audience.  Ihe  force  of  it  must  be 
made  plain  to  Americans  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  All  of  them  will  want  to 
enroll  as  sofm  as  the  truth  is  written  in  the  hearts 
of  them.  The  problem  has  been  to  find  the 
various  methods  by  which  each  one  can  be 
reached. 

The  Christmas  call  of  a  year  ago,  having  begun 
with  the  object  of  enrolling  15,000,000  members, 
succeeded  beyond  all  forecasts.  The  result 
was  a  roster  of  22,000,000  grown-ups,  and  a  sub- 
sequent addition  of  8,000.000  juniors.  That 
record  has  served  as  an  incentive  to  greater 
effort.  Lessons  have  been  learned  in  the  art  of 
distributing  such  a  nation-wide  plea  to  patriotism. 
The  Roll  Call  week  of  this  year,  December  16  to 
23,  will  find  no  eligible  loyal  American  out  of 
hearing  distance.  In  addition  t(»  the  avenues  of 
information  used  in  1917,  new  channels  are  being 
opened  in  all  directions,  to  every  community  and 
individual  at  home,  and  to  groups  of  American 
citizens  wherever  they  may  be  scattered  in 
foreign  lands. 

Through  the  spoken  word,  the  picture  and  the 
written  page,  the  Christmas  call  will  be  sounded. 
From  platform,  stage,  and  pulpil  will  be  related 
the  story  of  helpful  service  which  is  keeping  pace 
with  Ihe  sufferings  of  war;  not  to  glorify  the 
Red  Cross  organization  nor  to  boast  of  its  effi- 
ciency, but  to  impress  upon  the  Nation  an  ideal 
of  service  and  duty,  to  bring  into  line  all  the 
resources  of  a  united  country's  support. 

How  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  has  been 
assisted  in  caring  for  our  wounded,  how  the 
families  of  Allied    soldiers  have   been   rescued 
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in  the  invaded  areas,  how  refugee  women  and 
children  by  tens  of  thousands  have  found 
homes  and  friends,  how  the  hungry  have  been 
fed,  the  homeless  sheltered,  the  stricken  com- 
forted—all these  things  are  included  in  the  storv'. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  or  hear,  or  see  what  has 
been  done  and  is  still  being  done  with  the 
Ji76.ooo,ooo  poured  into  the  Second  War  Fund 
last  spring;  how  870,000,000  of  that  sum,  for 
instance.will  have  been  spent  in  France  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  establishing  base  hospitals,  equip- 
ping canteens  wherever  American  fighters  are 
stationed,  supplying  newspapers  and  periodicals  10 
our  men  scattered  between  the  battle  front  and 
the  seaports,  training  additional  nurses,  installinii 
rest  stations  for  the  tired  battalions  before  and 
after  battle,  and  contributing  to  the  morale  of 
our  Allies  as  well  as  of  our  sons  and  brothers. 

Farther  afield,  the  record  covers  increasing 
service  in  the  Balkan  countries  and  plans  for 
Russian  relief  continuing  as  far  into  the  future  as 
the  unhappy  plight  of  the  Slavic  empire  may 
make  necessary.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  hopes 
or  the  intentions  of  this  humanitariai]  service 
which  war  has  developed.  In  Russia,  particu- 
larly, will  reconstruction  involve  long  labor. 
Throughout  Europe  and  in  near  Asia  the  curing 
of  wounds  inflicted  in  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years  will  be  no  inconsiderable  task. 

Except  for  the  Home  Service  work  in  the 
homes  of  America,  perhaps  no  phase  of  war  work 
outside  the  fighting  zone  is  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  public  as  the  question  of  com- 
munications—keeping the  families  at  home  in 
touch  with  the  boys  over  there.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  it  is  being  met.  '  Inquiries  from  sol- 
diers in  France  in  regard  to  their  relatives,  and 
from  the  families  as  to  the  soldiers,  are  being  han- 
dled as  expeditiously  as  possible  by  mail  or 
cable.  And  all  the  while  a  vast  organization  is 
trying  at  both  ends  of  the  line  to  ensure  com- 
fort, relieve  distress,  and  maintain  courage. 

Speakers  and  writers  enlisted  for  the  Christmas 
Roll  Call  are  to  emphasize  the  vital  fact  that  the 
organization  belongs  to  no  creed  or  race,  sect 
or  faction,  cult  or  class — that  the  Red  Cross  is 
for  everybody's  service.  They  are  to  make  it 
plain  that,  with  all  the  business  machinery  and 
system  needed  by  so  diversified  an  undertaking, 
the  service  is  at  bottom  built  on  personal  sym- 
pathy and  humanity.  In  proof  of  which,  mark 
these  incidental  facts:  The  food  served  at  Red 
Cross  hospitals  in  France  is  not  merely  the  staple 
fwHi  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Everv 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide  dainties  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Only  a  little  while  ago  an 
arrangement  was  completed  for  supplying  fredi 
milk  to  army  invalids,  and  as  a  be^nning  the 


"Avanti,  Bersaglieri!" 

Italy's  crack  army  corps,  the  Bersaglieri,  confers  honorary  membership 
upon  two  members  of  The  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy 

By  JVilliam  R,  Hereford 


WHEREVER  you  go  in  Italy  you  see 
them.  With  gay  green  plumes  falling 
at  a  rakish  angle  over  the  sides  of 
their  hats,  they  appear  at  once  so  saucy  and  so 
defiant  that  they  cummand  immediate  attention. 
These  are  the  iJersaglieri,  the  crack  troops  of 
King   Victor  Emmanuel    III    of    Italy. 

What  theCj&iiiSfHrj 
Alp'tns.m  their  bonnie 
blue  berets,  are  to  the 
French,  so  are  the 
Bersaglieri.  in  their 
plumed  hats,  to  the 
Italians.  It  is  no 
slight  honor  to  belong 
to  the  corps,  around 
which  tradition  and 
legend  are  woven. 
The  word  "  Bersagli- 
ere"  means  literally 
sharpshooter,  but  to 
an  Italian  it  expresses 
quick  action  and  vic- 
tory. The  corps  al- 
ways moves  on  the 
double  quick.  Even 
its  dignified  general 
never  walks  across  the 
field  -though  his  hair 
may  be  while,  he  goes 
with  his  men  at  a  trot 
and  he  is  as  lively  as 
the  youngest  member 
of  the  corps. 

"  Avanii,  avanti!"  is 
their  battle  cry  and  they  shout  it  m  unison  as  they 
charge.  It  is  the  refrain  of  their  war  song  that 
apostrophizes  the  plumes  that  are,  to-day,  fast- 
ened to  the  modern  steel  helmets,  although  this 
is  distinctly  not  regulation. 

Up  near  the  front,  within  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  there  was  recently  held  a  great  review  of  the 
Bersaglieri,  to  which  came  three  generals,  an  army- 
corps  commander,  representatives  of  the  Allied 
nations  and  representatives  of  the  American  Red 


Cross    in    Italy.     Before    them    the    Bersaglieri 

charged  across  the  field,  shouting  their  battle  cry 

of    "/fvanii!"    and    performed    various   military 

manoeuvres.     Then   followed    a   distribution   of 

small  giftsfromtheAmerican  Red  Cross — giftsthat 

add  so  much  to  the  soldiers'  comfort^and  as  the 

men  at  double  quick  marched  past  the  reviewing 

party  they  raised  the 

packages,    with    the 

entwined  Italian  and 

American   flags  upon 

their  covers,  high 

above  their  heads  and 

with  one  accord,  cried, 

"  yiva  I' America!" 

Then  the  general,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the 
ofTicers,  summoned  be- 
forehim  the  two  Amer- 
ican RedCross  women 
present — Miss  Sylvia 
Coney,  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Sarah  Flem- 
ing Maclntosh.of  Bos- 
ton— and    solemnly 
pinned  upon  their  uni- 
forms the  gold  medal 
with  its  ribbon  of  pur- 
ple that  signifies  mem- 
bership in  the  Bersa- 
glieri.   "  You  are  now 
the  American   sisters 
of    The    Regiment," 
he  said  simply. 
Later,  at  the  ban- 
quet held  on  the  field  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
the   Commanding  General  pinned  the    plumes 
of  the  corps  on  the  berets  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can women,    pressing    his   lips    to  the  plumes 
to  signify  that    this    symbol    was,  to   a    Bep> 
sagliere,  to  be  his  wife  or  sweetheart  until  victory 
was  declared.    With  the  honor  stripes  of  five 
wounds  upon  his  arm,  the  General  leaped  upon  the 
Ubieand  called  for  a. t*»sxv*Kis«K«»-    *^^^ 
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Missing 

The  work  of  a 
Red  Cross  searcher 

By  Algernon  Blackwood 

Illustrations  by  CHAS.  B.  FALLS 


Algerwm  Blackwood  {on  the  right)  is  the  son  of 
the  laU  Duchess  of  MancbesUr.  He  is  a  veritable 
literary  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He 
has  been  a  Jarmer  in  Canada,  a  hotel-keeper,  a 
foid-miner.  He  has  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Sun."  He  u  besi  knownfor  his  hook,  "John 
Silence,"  though  be  adaed  many  friends  by  "The 
Centaur,"  "Karma,"  and  "The  Promise  of  Air" 


WHEN  a  friend  first  suggested  to  me  the 
work  of  a  "searcher,"  under  the 
Wounded  and  Missing  Department 
of  the  British  Red  Cross,  1  had  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  hunting  over  No  Man's  Land  for 
ghastly  remains.  A  vague  emotion  in  me  whis- 
pered that  I  might  be  of  greater  use  elsewhere;  or, 
as  the  cook  where  1  lived  as  a  war  guest  expressed 
it:  "It's  a  shime,  sir,  that  they  should  send  you 
out  aptckin'  up  of  the  dead  and  wounded!"  A 
closer  description  of  the  work  involved  persuaded 
me  it  would  be  comparatively  simple,  but  cer- 
tainly useful.  There  was  some  surprise,  there- 
fore, when  an  official  upon  being   interviewed, 

•  inquired  quietly:  "Have  you  any  legal  trainingP 
Are  you  expert  in  judging  evidenceP" 

The  human  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  difficulty  of  becoming 
a  good  "searcher,"  only  came  home  to  me  after 
considerable  practice.  It  is,  primarily,  a  work  of 
mercy,  an  effort  to  obtain  first-hand  information 
concerning  the  fate  of  "missing"  men  who,  in 
this  vast  battlefield,  are  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sand. For  the  relatives  and  parents,  the  wives  and 
mothers,  there  is  no  more  poignant  adjective 
in  this  war  than  "missing." 

When  a  day's  fight  is  over,  the  regiments  com- 
pile  their  casualty  lists;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 

inen,  sent  out  of  the  actual  fight  to  base  hospitaH 


from  dressing  stations  or  casualty  clearing  sta- 
tions, who  cannot  be  questioned  as  to  what  they 
saw  or  know  of  their  pals  and  fellow  fighters. 
The  casualty  lists,  therefore,  are  in  so  far  in- 
complete. Men  not  otherwise  accounted  for  are 
labelled  "missing."  It  is  the  work  of  a  searcher 
to  visit  sick  or  wounded  men  in  the  various  base 
hospitals  and  inquire  of  them  what  they  may 
know  of  anybody  in  their  respective  regiments 
and  companies  and  platoons,  to  obtain  from  them 
first-hand  reports  of  what  they  saw,  or  what  any 
pal  of  theirs  knew  and  saw,  and  to  send  in  these 
reports  to  the  headquarters  where  they  are  dealt 
with  before  being  communicated  to  the  relatives 
of  the  missing  men.  From  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ability  to  judge  the  value  of  evidence 
is  a  great — perhaps  the  greatest — ^asset  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  searcher. 

The  day's  work  for  a  searcher  may  be  sum- 
marized (though  it  must  vary  with  different 
bases)  as  follows:  The  morning  is  spent  removing 
from  his  printed  book  of  missing  men  the  names 
already  cancelled  by  searchers  at  other  hospitals. 
There  may  be  hundreds  of  men  about  whom  suf- 
ficient information  has  already  been  received; 
they  have  been  reported  prisoners  or  killed. 
With  these  he  has  no  further  concern;  he  crosses 
out  their  names. 

"V^iCTiN  T\cw  'oifss  «f  men  about  whom  in- 
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formation  is  desired  have  come  in  by  post;  these 
he  enters  in  his  book-  Telegrams,  too,  pour  in 
from  London,  asking  if  any  casualty  is  yet  re- 
ported about  Jim  Jones;  he  scurries  about  the 
town  in  an  automobile,  making  inquiries  at  the 
various  ichelons.  His  morning  is  spent  in  busy 
clerical  work  of  this  description.  The  hospitals 
where  he  works  are  of  no  use  to  him  before  the 
afternoon,  for  men  are  being  dressed  and  dosed, 
and  tents  are  being  cleaned  and  inspected,  and 
his  presence  would  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
a  help.  Only  after  dinner  can  he  visit  them.  A 
car  carries  him  swiftly  out  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  town,  where  most  of  these  great  hospitals 
and  camps  have  been  improvised.  Carrying  a 
book  about  the  size  of  a  telephone  directory 
beneath  his  arm,  he  starts  his  real  work  of  the 
day. 

Inexhaustible  patience  is  necessary  in  obtain- 
ing infonnation.  Most  men  begin  their  story 
in  the  middle,  or  with  some  salient  detail  that  has 
remained  vivid  in  their  minds.  They  forget 
that  the  searcher  was  not  present  with  them  at 
the  time,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  local  geography. 
His  problem,  then,  is  to  visualise  the  actual  scene 
— the  position  relatively  of  our  and  the  enemy 
trenches,  distances,  light,  who  held  the  particu- 
lar bit  of  ground  after  the  fight  (affecting  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  body  could  or  could  not 
have  been  recovered  by  our  stretcher-bearers  for 
burial)  and  whether  the  Germans  did  or  did  not 
take  any  prisoners  at  that  particular  place  and 
time  (if  they  did  not,  the  missing  body  was  prob- 
ably buried  by  a  subsequent  shell).  A  dozen 
important  and  useful  questions  will  occur  to  the 
searcher  who  has  a  touch  of  visualizing  imagina- 
tion, though  he  must  be  cautious  not  to  assist 
the  memory  of  his  informant  beyond  a  certain 
point. 

The  conditions  of  the  interview,  moreover,  are 
not  ideal.  He  has  to  be  quick,  for  one  thing,  for 
crowded  wards  await  him  and  his  time  is  short. 
The  man  he  listens  to  is  not  in  normal  health,  with 
a  clear  brain  and  full  powers.  He  may  have 
lost  his  voice  from  gas,  so  that  he  whispers  or 
mutters  hoarsely;  an  arm  or  a  leg  may  have  been 
taken  from  him  the  day  before;  trench  fever 
may  still  give  him  violent  shooting  pains;  he 
may  be  blind.  A  glance  at  his  card  hanging 
above  the  bed,  at  his  face  too,  with  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  feels  well  enough  to  talk  a  moment, 
soon  inform  the  searcher  if  the  man  is  better 
left  alone.  As  a  rule,  once  the  errand  is  ex- 
plained, the  soldier  is  only  too  glad  to  tell  what 
he  can;  the  visit  breaks  his  monotony  of  pain  or 
weariness. 

Still  more  disconcerting  to  a  sensitive  searcher. 


gasp  for  breath,  the  call  for  "A  drink,  please, 
sister,"  the  cries  while  a  wound  is  being  dressed, 
that  make  his  heart  ache;  above  all,  the 
sight  of  the  small,  stiff  screen  just  placed 
round  another  bed  where  a  body  that  will  never 
move  again  and  that  knew  no  last,  tender  touch 
of  wife  or  mother,  lies  beneath  a  long,  white 
sheet.  There  are  other  sights  and  sounds  as 
well  which  need  not  be  specifically  mentioned. 
Enough  that  the  conditions  for  careful  question- 
ing and  cautious  yet  sympathetic  cross-examin- 
ation are  not  ideal. 

As  a  rule  the  searcher's  mind  is  soon  clear  as 
to  whether  the  man  is  telling  something  he  is 
positive  about  or  actually  witnessed.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  identity.  Is  it  quite  posi- 
tive that  the  fellow  seen  killed  in  that  scene 
of  terror,  confusion,  and  grim  stress,  perhaps  in 
fading  light,  perhaps  in  darkness,  is  the  same 
Jones  whose  name  stands  in  cold  print  on  the 
page  of  the  book?  This  matter  of  identity  is 
crucial.  The  man  himself  may  be  convinced;  he 
may,equally,convincethesearcherthatheisright; 
but  the  searcher's  purpose  now  is  to  obtain  such 
proofsof  identity  asshall  satisfy  thewife  or  mother. 
This  is  what  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
at  each  bedside.  Infinite  patience  is  required; 
the  informant,  often  enough,  resents  these  neces- 
sary questions,  "Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  it  was  him," 
he  reiterates.  As  a  rule,  a  little  judicious  ques- 
tioning elicits  the  essential  points.  Some  men, 
however,  are  very  stubborn,  though  not  inten- 
tionally so.  In  vain  it  is  insisted  that  the  wife  or 
mother  will  demand  some  detail  that  convinces 
them  it  is  not  another  fellow  with  the  same  name. 
Had  he  a  nickname?  Was  he,  perhaps,  a  singer 
who  amused  you  in  the  trenches?  Did  you 
come  out  together?  Did  you  train  or  enlist 
together?  He  was  not  in  your  company — how 
then,  did  the  acquaintanceship  begin?  Possibly 
he  wore  glasses,  or  stammered,  or  walked  with 
"  splay "  feet  (a  very  common  characteristic 
given)  or  had  a  stoop?  Had  he  any  peculiarity 
that  marked  him  from  other  chaps?  In  time, 
and  with  patience,  the  identity  may  be  faithfully 
established,  and  the  searcher  is  satisfied;  but  he 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  the  wife  or  mother, 
not  himself,  who  asks  for  proofs,  and  that  the 
wife  or  mother  will  instantly  detect  the  slight- 
est flaw. 

Failing  such  defmite  touches,  a  general  des- 
cription of  the  "casualty's"  appearance  must  be 
demanded.  This  description  is  of  Jittle  value. 
"  He  was  a  little,  low-sized  fellow  with  a  bit  of 
a  moustache  and  a.  pleasant  manner,"  will  hardly 
satisfy  a  parent.  "Why!  You.  ccKW«i'«-  -^wi- 
take  himl  V\t  \oA.  >sV»  «a«.  «^  ^^  *;^ 
v.,»»"   v«  .»».\\«  ««i&Ma...    "Vnfc '*■»«**-"'•**■ 
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"Serious,  thinking,  responsible  men,  men  with  strong  home  ties  and  all  tbey 
hold  dear  at  stake who  know  quite  well  what  tbey  are  fighting  for" 


of  height,  too,  prevafi,  and  most  men,  apparently, 
are  five  foot  four  or  five  in  Tommy's  eyes. 
"About  your  height,  sir,  1  should  say.  He 
wasn't  much" — though  I  am  six  feet  three  inches 
in  my  socks! 

A  valuable  descriptive  item,  however,  was  given 
to  me  by  one  man,  though  he  had  no  further  de- 
tails of  any  value  to  report.  He  mentioned  the 
thing  that  struck  him:  "An  upper  artificial  set 
that  fairly  shone!"  Very  often  a  few  tactful 
questions  make  the  informant  hesitate.  The 
searcher  has  noticed  one  or  two  discrepancies. 
He  refers  to  these — in  the  lightest,  most  careless 
sort  of  -Stage-aside  way  he  can.  And  the  man 
says  suddenly;  "  Oh,  no;  it  wasn't  Alfred  Cooper — ■ 
he  was  in  B  Company-  I  was  thinking  of  Bert 
Cooper.  Sorry!"  And  the  matter  is  cleared  up 
forthwith  over  a  cigarette  and  a  laugh.  Voluble 
explanations  are  entailed,  which  can  be  cut  short 
if  no  other  report  is  expected,  or  must  be  listened 
to  in  case  there  is  more  of  value  to  follow. 

In  a  single  ward  men  are  found  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Empire.    Their  characteristics  vary. 
Australians,   New  Zealanders,   Canadians,  and 
SoutJi  Afiiauis  are  usually  quick  and  accuTale; 


Newfoundlanders  also  tell  clean,  straight  stories; 
Guernsey  men  (Guernsey  Light  Infantry)  need 
care,  owing  to  the  frequent  numbers  of  similar 
names;  French  Canadians  may  be  left  alone, 
unless  their  lingo  is  an*asset  among  the  searcher's 
acquired  talents;  but  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  to 
say  nothing  of  Border  men  and  those  from  Somer- 
set and  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire,  need  a 
quick  ear  and  an  alert  interpretation.  When  to 
these  dialects  is  added  the  afflicted  whisper  due 
to  recent  gas  or  pain  or  other  illness,  the  result 
demands  the  closest  attention.  Upon  "Scotty, " 
however,  the  searcher  may  bet  his  final  sou. 
If  a  Scotchman  repfjrts  a  detail,  he  may  write  it 
down  in  his  notebook  without  further  delay.  It 
is  usually  to  be  depended  on. 

"Ah,  i  knew  him." 

"Well?    You'd  known  him  sometime, eh?" 

"Aye — a  bit." 

In  the  end  it  turned  out  that  Scotty  had  known 
him  two  years  in  the  battalion  and  five  years 
before  the  war  at  home.  They  had  lived  in  Glas- 
gie  or  Edinboro  together.  The  "missing"  man 
was  engaged  to  his  sister! 

Kn  ^nsb<cnaL<t\,  bless  his  heart,  irill  talk  one's 
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head  off  before  he  mentions  a  single  fact.  He 
knows  everybody  in  the  company,  begad!  He 
knew  'em  in  Bally-something-or-other  before 
the  war.  Pat  will  relate  a  long  story  which 
seems,  at  first,  a  perfect  report.  All  the  essentials 
are  given.  He  saw  the  missing  man  taken  pris- 
oner with  his  own  eyes  (which  means  good  news 
for  the  parents,  thinks  the  searcher  happily); 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  place,  the  time,  the 
light,  the  distances,  geography,  personal  identi- 
fication— everything  required  to  make  a  report 
that  must  satisfy  not  only  the  authorities  in 
London  but  the  relatives.  Then — plop  at  the 
end ! — he  adds  abruptly:  "  But,  bejabers,  it's 
not  him  afther  all.  His  first  name  was  Tim,  ye 
say.  Well,  sorr,  my  pal's  was  Micky!"  A  cigar- 
ette is  lit,  a  laugh  exchanged,  and  Pat  passes  on 
rapidly  and  volubly  to  another,  possibly  a 
similar  story  of  "a  feller  Oi  knew  in  Baliy- 
whatever-it-is." 
On  the  whole,  the  faithful  Tommy  is  the  best 


He  had  quick  eyes,  mobile  expression,  and  an 
air  of  alert  sympathy  that  was  most  promising. 
If  the  book  contained  any  names  he  knew,  |  felt 
sure  of  good  and  competent  reports  from  him. 
His  information  would  be  accurate  as  well  as 
picturesquely  given.  We  exchanged  smiles  and 
lit  cigarettes,  though  he  said  no  word.  Thank 
heaven,  I  thought,  he  is  not  voluble.  1  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  knew  my  errand  and  that  the  usual 
explanation  might  be  dispensed  with.  To  my 
greeting  he  made  no  reply  but  a  smile.  I  took 
his  regiment  from  the  card  beside  his  bed,  looked 
up  the  page  in  my  book,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  any  of  the  printed  names  of  missing  men 
in  his  own  company.  Silence  was  all  I  got,  but 
his  smile  remained  adorable.  He  was  dark  and 
foreign-looking;  I  judged  him  subtle;  he  was  too 
intelligent  to  waste  words.  I  suggested  he  might 
possibly  know  some  of  the  men  in  other  com- 
panies. 
No    reply;  the    sympathetic    smile    and  un- 


of  them  all — secure,  steady,  sure,  not  easily  dis-     derstanding    eyes    alone    gave    answer.     I    re- 


suaded.     His  replies  come  slowly;  contradicted, 
he  merely  stares  and  waits.     "  1  can't  say  for 
sure,  sir,"  he  repeats,  seeking  no  evasion  that 
shall  justify  his  doubtful  point.    A  deep,  blunt 
tenderness,  too,  shines  out  often  enough.     He 
loved  the  pal  marked  "missing"  in  the  book;  the 
terrible,  confirmatory  details  he  supplies  without 
a  wince:    "The  whizz-bang 
caught  him  in  the  neck.     1 
was  not  fifteen  yards  away, 
his  head  was  blown  off;"  or 
worse — whatever  the  ghastly 
proof  may  be,  he  just  tells 
it  quietly,  adding  in  a  lower 
tone,      "We  was  great  pals, 
sir,  you  see.     I  knew  him." 

There  is  nothing  mechani- 
cal in  searching;  the  gamut 
of  human  emotions  is  exper- 
ienced; it  is  exhausting.  If 
the  searcher  has  no  heart, 
he  is  not  in  the  first  rank; 
if  he  has  too  much,  perhaps, 
he  also  fails  for  subtler  rea- 
sons. 

He  has  adventures,  too. 
Many  of  the  men  in  bed 
hear  imperfectly.  "What  is 
your  regiment?"  has  been 
known  to  elicit  the  strange 
reply:  "Laryngitis  and  pleurisy  and  trench  fever, 
sir." 

Once,  after  a  long  series  of  interviews  that 
had  proved  without  result,  I  remember  my 
spirits  rising  as  1  approached  a  bed  where  a  man 
with  a  keen,  intelligent  face  lay  watching  me. 


"A  gassed  man.  lying  moUon- 
Itiijace  and  eytibatidagtd  .  .  . 
gave  me  three  reporti,  I  stayed 
with  him  for  twenty  minutes" 


peated  my  questions  a  little  more  definitely. 

Still    silence.     " What's   wrong   with    him? "    \ 

asked  in  a  whisper  of  the  adjoining  bed  1  had  just 

left,     "Nothing  much,"  was  the  reply,  "trench 

fever,  1  think."    The  man  in  the  bed  beyond 

was  also  quietly  watching.     "  He's  in  the  Labor 

Corps."  he  volunteered.     But  that  helped  me 

little.     1  judged  him   deaf, 

perhaps.     1  repeated  my 

questions  in  a  louder  voice. 

Then  I  heard  laughter. 

And,  suddenly,  I  guessed. 
He  lay  there,  smiling  his 
sympathetic,  intelligent 
smile,  while  I  said  to  him 
the  only  Russian  word  1 
knew:  "Nitcbevo!"  We  all 
laughed  together  then,  and 
the  Russian,  who  knew  no 
word  of  English,  smiled  more 
sympathetically  than  before, 
as  1  passed  on,  leaving  him 
with  several  cigarettes. 

"The  only  man  I  know 
here,  sir,  is  myself,"  said  one 
fellow,  after  reading  through 
the  list.  "And  I'm  not  miss- 
ing!" His  name  had  crept 
in  by  error. 
Good  searching  must  be 
rapid,  yet  unhurried.-  For  longer  than  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  stretch  it  is  not  possible;  one 
gets  stale  and  wearied,  cardess,  and  exhausted. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  leave  a  bed  at  once  merdy 
because  its  wounded  ooat^as*.  Vo^'Wi'w^f^'^ 
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touched  in  a  hundred  ways,  one's  interest  roused 
as  well.  The  men  ask  one  to  look  up  pals  of 
theirs  in  other  regiments;  they  ask  you  to  write 
a  letter,  perhaps;  they  want  to  chat  about  the 
battle,  about  their  wounds  as  well;  they  produce 
the  extracted  bullet 
from  a  bag. 

We  broach  here  an- 
other aspect  of  the 
work,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  work  under 
a  chief  who  realized 
that  the  number  of  re- 
ports obtained,  while 
important,  was  not 
everything,  A  searcher 
may  come  back  from 
three  hours'  arduous 
inquiry  without  a  single 
story  worth  sending  to 
London;  yet  if  he  has, 
during  that  time, 
cheered  and  encouraged 
every  man  with  whom 
he  spoke,  left  each  one 
with  the  comfort  of 
human  sympathy, 
made  him  feel  that  he 
is  being  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  that  he 

is  not  forgotten— those  '-ne  hospital  ships 

three  hours  have  not  soon  canvassrd;  tbn 

been    unfruitful.     The  talk  lo  }y>  men  in  an 

men,  moreover,  appreci- 
ate the  work.    "A  long 

job,  sir,  ain't  it?"  or  "  You  don't  get  much,  may- 
be, but  it's  worth  it,"  are  the  usual  criticisms 
heard.  The  commonest  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
"Good  idea,  that!"  The  men  understand  and 
appreciate.  Each  man  knows  that  if  ever  he 
is  missing,  busy  searcher:-  will  do  their  best  to 
send  the  most  accurate  details  obtainable  of  his 
end  to  those  who.  because  of  their  love  and 
sacrifices  have  the  right  to  know. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  gassed  man  near  the 
door  of  a  ward  1  had  just  finished  search- 
ing. I  glanced  at  his  bed.  He  was  lying 
motionless,  his  face  and  eyes  were  bandaged,  he 
made  no  sign.  I  was  tired;  it  was  getting 
late;  1  thought  I  would  go  out  without  speak- 
ing to  him.  He  might  be  asleep,  too.  It's 
a  long  job  always  interviewing  blind  men. 
And  I  had  a  full  notebook.  Then  something 
prompted  me  to  say  a  word.  His  instant  answer 
made  me  wince:  "  1  heard  yer  step,  guv'nor, 
and  knew  you  was  seein'  the  boys.  I  was 
afraid  you  was  goin'  to  pass  me  by  just  be- 
cause I  was  blind.    Wot  is  it?"    He  gave  me 


three  reports;  and    1    stayed   twenty    minutes 
chatting  with  him. 

A  good  worker,  I  can  well  think,  comes  away 
from  his  three  hours  of  patient  inquiry  with 
deep,  searching  thoughts  alive  in  him.  His 
admiration  for  the  men 
is  really  unbounded; 
simple  heroism  en  masse 
has  been  his  experi- 
ence; cowards,  after  all, 
must  be  very  rare. 
Cheerful  and  brave  the 
men  most  certainly  are, 
but  light-hearted  Ifiey 
are  not.  The  jolly 
Tommy  who  talks  as  if 
killing  men  were  sport, 
the  frivolous,  almost 
giggling  Tommy  the 
papers  insist  upon  ad 
nauseam,  has  not  come 
across;  he  has  been 
with  serious,  ihinking. 
responsible  men,  men 
with  strong  home-ties 
and  all  they  hold  dear  at 
stake,  but  men  without 
exception  who,  though 
sick  of  the  war,  would 
rather  go  on  for  another 
:.  too.  are  fairly  V^ar  than  Seethe  Prus- 

er    searchers    can  sian  Spirit  dominate  the 

I  hour  and  a  balj"  world.    They  know  quite 

well  what  they  are  fight- 
ing /or. 
Evidence  of  emotion,  however,  the  searcher  does 
not  easily  find.  He  bends  his  head  with  some- 
thing like  reverence  to  catch  the  low  whisper 
of  the  voice,  still  strangled  by  the  effects  of  gas, 
and  hears  the  phrases  that  have  become  the 
"patter"  of  daily  experience.  The  men  are  not 
callous;  numb,  perhaps,  they  may  be.  They 
tell  the  simple  facts:  "  We  were  everywhere  walk- 
ing on  the  dead";  "He  got  a  whole  shell  to 
himself";  "We  had  to  leave  him  there — we're  not 
allowed  to  stop,  as  it  breaks  the  line";  "He 
asked  me  for  a  drink,  and  put  his  arms  round  me. 
and  then  urged  me  to  go  on  and  leave  him"; 
"No,  there  was  no  burial — not  a  button  of  him 
was  left  to  bury";  "Another  shell  buried  him"; 
or  "He  slipped  off  the  narrow  duck-board  into 
a  shell  hole  full  of  mud  and  water.  We  never 
saw  him  again."  "  It  isn't  war."  is  the  com- 
mon verdict,  "it's  murder."  Yet  hatred  of  the 
Germans  i  have  never  once  heard  expressed. 

Strange  words,  too.  and  a  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic vocabulary,  the  searcher  learns.  "The 
Germans"  is  hardly  ever  heard,  but  many  syn- 
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onyms  replace  the  name:  "Fritz"  is  the  com- 
monest, then  follows  "Jerry."  and  after  that, 
"Johnny."  The  term  "Boche"  is  used  only  by 
the  French.  A  fight  is  invariably  a  "stunt." 
The  names  of  various  kinds  of  shells,  from 
"whizz-bangs"  to  "flying  pigs,"  most  of  us  know 
well  enough  already.  An  unusual  word  no 
"Tommy  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  me,  yet 
one  that  all  of  them  make  use  of,  is  "mebus," 
referring,  apparently,  to  a  fortified  concrete 
structure  that  yet  is  not  a  "pill-box."  its  deriv- 
ation is  unknown  to  me. 

Occasionally,  too,  a  cultivated  tone  of  voice 
comes  as  a  surprise— a  man  of  refinement  and 
easy  life,  probably,  whose  high  spirit  induced 
him  to  enlist  in  the  ranks.  "  Hullo!  But  you're 
a  gentleman!"  flashes  into  the  mind.  One 
stops  and  hesitates,  while  a  deeper  thought  fol- 
lows probably:  "What  is  the  difference,  indeed! 
Every  man  I've  seen  in  this  ward  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  biggest  sense  and  truest!" 

Small  changes  of  routyie  come  into  the  search- 
er's day  of  work.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  the 
convalescent  camp,  where  the  men  are  paraded 
for  him.  No  explanations  here  are  required;  all 
goes  rapidly;  the  men  file  past,  grouped  by  the 
sergeant  according  to  their  regiments;  each 
tells  his  tale  or  does  not  tell  it;  the  interviewing 
is  sharp  and  short — no  cigarettes,  no  chat,  no 
word  about  the  wound  or  illness.  The  hos- 
pital ships,  too,  are  fairly  soon  canvassed.  Three 
searchers  can  talk  to  350  men  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  men  are  in  good  humor,  going  home  to 
"blighty."  But  the  stooping  by  each  bunk, 
the  dim  light  of  the  wards,  and  the  fact  that  the 


men  are  tired  from  the  convoy  journey,  are  small 
contributory  difficulties.  One  has  to  be  quick,  too; 
the  ships  load  and  start  in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  every  alert,  energetic,  intelligent  man  will 
make  a  good  searcher.  It  demands  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  by  no  means  common :  patience 
perhaps  is  the  first  of  these,  but  sympathy, 
judgment,  accuracy  follow  closely  in  importance; 
and  a  touch  of  visualizing  imagination  is  in- 
dispensable. Such  types  are  not  too  easily 
found  now  when  most  competent  men  have  al- 
ready got  their  niche  and  work.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain tedium,  too,  while  there  is  certainly  no 
chance  of  glory  or  public  recognition.  Searching 
is,  besides,  no  "cushy"  job  where  a  man  can  live 
on  his  pay. 

Yet,  if  there  is  something  of  monotony, 
there  is  something  ever  new  as  well  in  the 
daily  round.  Each  report,  that  costs  time  and 
labor,  brings  satisfaction,  if  not  always  comfort, 
to  people  yearning  for  it.  No  better  tonic  for 
the  |>essimist,  as  regards  the  raw  stuff  that  makes 
up  men,  could  be  devised.  The  chief  impression 
left  upon  the  mind,  I  think,  after  hundreds  of 
straight  talks  with  the  lads  and  the  men  who  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  remains  one 
of  intense,  astonished  admiration  and  respect, 
an  uplifting  joy  that  our  race  can  supply  these 
"common"  men  in  such  profusion,  a  longing  to 
make  their  suffering  lighter,  and  a  deep,  spiritual 
tenderness  toward  them  for  their  ready  sacri- 
fice. The  searcher  often  may  feel  weary;  but  his 
opinion  of  men — of  ordinary,  rough,  uneducated 
men— whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  certainly 
.been  raised. 


A  (lost  f,ame  of 
checkers  on  I  be 
deck  of  the  U.  S. 
Baltleship      New 

York 


My  Friends,  "The  Gobs' 

By  Henry  B.  Beston 


IN  THE  lingo  of  the  Navy,  the  enlisted  men  are 
known  as  "gobs."  This  word  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  in  any  sense  ainveying  a  derog- 
atory meaning.  The  men  use  it  themselves — 
"The  gobs  on  the  2/0,"  "What  does  a  real  gob 
want  with  a  wrist  watch?"  It  is  an  unlovely 
syllabic,  but  it  has  character. 

In  the  days  before  the  war.  our  navy  was.  to 
use  an  officer's  phrase,  more  of  "a  big  training 
school  than  anything  else."  There  were,  of 
course,  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  in- 
tended to  become  sailors  by  profession,  even  as 
some  entered  the  regular  army  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  it;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
sailors  were  "one-enlistment  men,"  who  signed 
on  for  four  years  and  then  returned  to  civilian 
life.  The  personnel  included  boys  just  gradu- 
ated from,  or  weary  of,  high  school,  young  men 
from  the  Western  farms  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
world,  and  city  lads  either  uncertain  as  to  just 
what  trade  or  profession  they  should  follow  or 
thirsting  for  a  man's  cup  of  adventure  before 
settling  down  to  the  prosaic  tasks  that  give  the 
daily  bread. 


To-day,  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  a 
cross  section  of  the  nation's  youth.  There  are 
many  college  men,  particularly  among  the 
engineers.  There  are  young  men  who  have 
abandoned  professions  to  enter  the  Navy  to  do 
their  bit.  For  instance,  the  yeoman  who  ran 
the  little  office  on  board  destroyer  660  was  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  attained  real  distinction. 
On  board  the  same  destroyer  was  a  lad  who  had 
been  for  a  year  or  two  a  reporter  on  a  New  York 
paper,  and  a  chubby,  earnest  lad  whose  father  is 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 
I  have  spent  several  months  with  the  forces  of  the 
American  Navy  now  on  foreign  service,  and  of 
my  four  best  friends,"  Pop"  had  worked  in  some 
shop  or  other.  "Giles"  was  a  student  from  an 
agricultural  college  somewhere  in  western  New 
York,  "Idaho"  was  a  high-school  boy  fresh  from 
a  great  ranch,  and  "Robie"  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  in  a  small  Southern  city. 

The  Napoleonic  veterans  of  the  new  Navy  are 
the  professional  "  gobs  "of  old ;  sailors  with  second- 
enlistment  stripes  go  down  the  deck  the  very 
vieux  de  la  vtetUe.    1  remember  one  good  friend 
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among  these  veterans  who  loved  to  describe 
his  career,  enjoying  the  merriment  caused  by  the 
tale.  Fate,  it  appears,  had  provided  him  with  a 
stepfather,  a  bricklayer  with  a  violent  temper. 
There  had  been  a  clash  of  temperaments,  the 
climax  coming  when  "he  hit  me  over  the  pants 
with  his  trowel."  This  fellow  has  been  in  the 
Navy  seven  years,  likes  the  life,  and  is  steadily 
climbing  up  to  higher  ratings. 

The  sailor's  character  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
many  people  have  fixed  in  their  minds  an  imagin- 
ary person  whom  they  have  created  from  light 
literature  and  the  stage.  Just  as  the  soldier  must 
always  be  a  dashing  fellow,  so  must  the  sailor  be 
a  rollicking  soul,  fond  of  the  bottle,  and  with  a 
wife  in  every  port.  Is  not  the  "comic  sailor" 
a  recognized  literary  figure?  Vet  whoever  heard 
of  the  "comic  soldier"?  This  silly  phantom 
blinds  us  to  the  genuine  charm  of  character  with 
which  the  sea  endows  her  adventurous  children; 
we  turn  into  a  frolic  a  career  that  is  really  one  of 
endurance,  heroism,  and  downright  hard  work. 
Not  that  1  am  trying  to'  make  Jack  a  sobersides 
or  a  saifit.  He  is  full  of  fun  and  spirit.  But  the 
world  ought  to  cease  imagining  him  either  as  a 
mannerless  "roughhouser"  or  a  low  comedian. 
Our  sailors  have  no  special  partiality  for  the 
bottle;  indeed,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  major- 
ity of  every  crew  "keeps  away  from  booze" 
entirely.  As  for  having  a  wife  in  every  port — a 
sailor  is  the  most  faithful  husband  in  the  woHd. 

As  a  whole  sailors  are  unusually  good  hearted. 
Last  Christmas  the  men  of  our  American  battle- 
ships, now  included  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  requested 
permission  to  invite  aboard  the  orphan  children 
of  a  great  neighboring  city,  and  give  them  an 
"American  good  time."  So  the  kiddies  were 
brought  aboard;  the  sailors  rigged  up  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  distributed  presents  and  sweets  in 


a  royal  style.  Said  a  witness  of  the  scene  to 
me,  "I  never  saw  children  so  happy." 

One  of  the  passions  which  sway  the  gobs  is  to 
have  a  set  of  "tailor-made"  liberty  blues.  By 
"liberty  blues,"  you  are  to  understand,  is  meant 
the  sailor's  best  uniform,  the  picturesque  outfit 
he  wears  ashore.  Surely  the  uniform  of-  our 
American  sailor  is  quite  the  handsomest  of  all. 
On  such  a  flimsy  excuse,  however,  as  that  "the 
Government  stuff  don't  fit  you  round  the  neck"  or 
"hasn't  any  style,"  Jack  is  forever  rushing  to 
some  Louis  Katzenstein  in  Norfolk.  Va..  or  Sam 
Schwartz  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  get  a  "real" 
suit  made.  Endless  are  the  attempts  to  make 
these  "a  little  bit  different" — attempts,  alas, 
which  invariably  end  in  reprimand  and  disaster. 
The  dernier  cri  of  sportiness  is  to  have  a  right 
hand  pocket  lined  with  starboard  green  and  a 
left  hand  pocket  lined  with  port  red.  A  second 
ambition  is  to  own  a  heavy  seal  ring,  "fourteen 
karat,  Navy  crest.  Name  and  date  of  enlist- 
ment engraved  free."  Sailors  pay  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  seventy  dollars  for  these  treasures. 
To-day,  the  style  is  to  have  a  patriotic  motto 
engraved  within  the  band;  I  remember  several 
inscribed  "Democracy  or  IDeath."  The  desire 
of  having  a  "real"  watch  comes  next  in  hand, 
and  if  you  ask  a  sailor  the  time  he  is  very  liable 
to  haul  out  a  watch  worth  anywhere  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Our  sailors  are  the  very  finest  fellows  in  the 
world  to  live  with.  I  sailed  with  the  Navy 
many  thousand  miles;  I  visited  all  the  great  bases, 
and  /  did  not  see  one  single  case  of  drunkenness 
or  disorderly  behavior.  The  work  our  sailors 
are  doing  is  hard  and  gruelling  labor,  the  seas 
which  they  patrol  are  haunted  by  every  danger; 
yet  everywhere  they  are  eager  and  keen,  their 
energy  unabated,  their  spirits  unshaken. 
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ilMORIAL  Arch  prcclcd  in  CKiciijjit  in  Konor  of  "Our  Horci.:  Dciil."  under 
vhicKihe  Ri- J  Cross  parade,  headed  by  IheGrc.it  Likes  Hand.  nurcheJ  on  Ke.l 
Day.  Seplemhcr  ;,   191S,  al   (he  United  States  Government  War  Exposition 


A  True  "Widow's  Mite" 


THHRF.  is  a  woman  who  lives  in  Canso,  Nova 
Scinia.  who  is  u  real  h^Toinc.  She  has  actually 
shown  what  a  "widow's  mite"  is.  She  is  a  pcKir 
young  seamstress,  who  lives  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  earns  a  very  meagre  living  by  doing  children's 
sewing  in  the  small  fishing  town  of  Canso.  She  went 
to  the  local  Red  Ooss  Chapter  one  day  wilh  two  fine 
pairs  of  hand-knitted  socks.  She  asked  them  10  accept 
the  socks  for  the  soldiers  overseas,  if  they  were  good 
enough  to  send  and  the  yarn  not  too  coarse.  She  had 
obtained  the  wool  for  the  socks  from  her  one  sheep  and 


had  spun  and  carded  the  wool  herself.  It  was  learned 
from  her  neighbors  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling,  heretofore,  the  wool  of  her  pet  sheep  in 
order  to  buy  some  necessary  winter  supplies  for  her 
mother  and  herself.  She  could  not  ri'sist  the  appeals 
of  the  Red  Crrtss  Society  for  socks  for  our  brave  buys 
overseas,  so  she  brought  two  pairs  and  said,  if  they 
were  acceptable,  she  would  knit  the  rest  of  the  wool 
into  socks  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  little  seamstress  gave  more  than  many  of  her 
friends,  for  she  gave  all  she  had. 
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These  Are  Bath  Tubs 


Another  Proof  of  German  Barbarism 
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Can  Any  Town  Beat  Mt.  Harris,  Colorado  ? 


M 


T.  HARRIS,  a  min- 
ing camp  in  Ruutt 
County,  Colorado,  lays 
claim  to  the  United 
States'  record  for  Red 
Cross  patriotism.  Dur- 
ing the  Second  RcdCross 
War  Fund  Drive,  the 
quota  tor  Mt.  Harris  was 
fixed  at  Si  14.  With  a 
population  of  only  400.  it 
rolled  up  the  astounding 
total  of  !i3,74}.  Then 
every  working  man  in 
the  camp  pledged  3  per 
cent,  of  his  wages  for  (he 
war.  This  will  give  S8«o 
a  month  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

"  Where  is  the  place  in 
the  United  States — pop- 
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AT  A  BIG  AMERICAN  AVIAIION  CAMP  IN   FRANCE 

Tilt  Red  Cross  workers  are  the  hig  sisters  of  the  camp.  Clothing  accidents  are  frequent 
and  arc  a  constant  source  of  initation.  Here  is  an  aviator  who  tore  his  coat  getting 
out  of  his  plane,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the  barracks  has  stopped  at  the  mending  shop  to  have 
he  rip  sewed  up.     It  requires  three  women  to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  the  mending  shop  V 
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A  Red  Cross  Department  Store 


w: 


OMKNS  doihcs,  re^civ 
hi*  Fted  Cross  Sho[! 
en's  shirts,  slightly  w 


s  gifts  and  pressed  free  of  charge  hv  local  lailors,  fill  one  depar 
Canton,  Ohio.     Slightly  used  dresses,  wraps  or  skirts  find  buyers  at 
are  turned  into  shirtwaists.    Shots  are  mended  and  hats  rclrimmed 


THE  success  of  the  Red  Cross  Shop  iti  Catiton, 
Ohio,  has  been  so  marked  that  wf  have  asked  Mr. 
J.  H.  HiiiH-s,  the  chairman  of  the  Canlon  Chapter,  lo 
tell  us  somethifig  about  it. 

"On  varioits  occasions,"  Mr.  llimes  writes,  "we  have 
been  visited  by  the  perjpie  living  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  Chapter  who  would  give  to  the  Kcd  Cross, 
but  who  did  not  have  ihe  rcadj'  mntioy  to  gi%c.  _  We 
have  been  offered  diamond  rings,  oil  paintings,  furni- 
ture. None  of  these  things  could  be  accepted  for  we 
had  no  way  to  convert  them  into  money,  and  we  could 
not  make  of  ourselves  a  selling  agency  unless  we  estab- 
lished some  institution  whereby  this  w<)rk  could  be  done. 

"Therefore,  in  order  to  conduct  the  work  of  con- 
verting materia!  and  effort  into  money,  the  Canlon 
Chapter  has  opem'd  the  Canton  Red  Ooss  Shops  and 
Tea  Cardens.  In  a  town  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  we  have  earned  through  them,  net,  for  the 
first  month,  in  excess  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"U^e  secured  for  the  Red  Cross  Shops  and  Tea 
Gardens  the  donated  and  unrestricted  useof  aclvuTch- 


On  the  roof  garden  of  this  building  wc  conduct  Red 
Cross  festivals;  in  the  auditorium,  where  wc  can  seal 
about  two  thousand  people,  we  hold  all  our  meetings; 
in  the  basement  we  have  our  Red    Cross  Shops. 

"Everything  in  the  Red  Cross  Shops  is  donated; 
nothing  costs  us  anything.  All  our  clerical  statr,  which 
is  composed  of  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross, work  without 
payment.  These  shops  are  conducted  on  the  same  basis 
and  in  identicilly  (he  same  way  as  a  large  department 
store.  One  huniired  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  is  profit. 
Almost  every  Loncei\able  thing,  from  a  newspaper  to  an 
automobile,  is  on  sale  in  one  of  the  departments. 

"On  account  of  the  very  high  price  of  many  things 
because  of  the  war,  particularly  clothing,  shoes,  etc, 
we  are  able  to  provide  people  less  fortunate  financially 
with  clothing  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  arc,  therefore. 
doing  lots  of  good.  All  classes  of  people  frequent  our 
shops  from  the  time  that  they  open  until  the  closing 
hour.  One  would  be  astonished  to  realize  the  varied 
kinds  of  things  on  sale,  and  equally  surprised  to  see 
how  early  these  things  are  purchased  " 
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ON1-:  s[H'>.-i:iily  »(  Ihe  Kt-.l  Cnws  l\'parimcn(  Stan-  is  its  um 
pi-rs  and  «<irk.Ts.  Ihr  ReJ  Cross  Chnpii^r  was  (?*<■■"  thi 
;i  L-luirch  in  CanTon,  Ohio.  \V;irK'ni'lils  .iri-i:onaiicli-J  onlhc  im 
inys  hcM  in  ;m  auJiUirium.  simIIiik  ahc.ut  iwo  thous.ind  [vojili;. 
i>n  a   iiHi-ptT-ivnl.   prolil.    fur  ihi:  giHxIs  I'osl  nolhing  anj  an 


1\  IFHS  TiKim  iiri-  sold  iircMTU'*.  canned  hooJs.  and  Bnn:trii's.  In  the  l.tte 
sumrtiiT  hushcis  iif  huans.  irnrn.  nnJ  Inm.itncs  passed  ihmuKh  the  sUiie-  daily. 
Thu  patronaKt  is  cnnfincd  lo  no  particular  class;  ihc  very  pmr,  ihc  rnolerattly 
prosperous,  the  rich,  all  buy  from  Ihc  Red  Cross  shehes.  ll  is  a  business  under- 
taking of  war  times,  run  with  the  care  and  judgment  of  business  men  and  w.'omnt 


'Attention!  The  Enemy  SeesYou' 

By  Forbes  Watson 
Being  Part  III  of  "From  Seaport  to  Trenches" 


Orderlies  oj  J  mobile  hospital  unit  lemocing, 

the   wounded  jrotn    a    light    railway  train 


IN  THE  American  "special"  which  carried 
soldiers  and  ofticers  of  the  A.  E.  F.  between 
two  main  points  on  the  American  line  of  com- 
munication, one  could  sleep  comfortably  stretched 
out  at  full  length  beneath  warm  blankets.  An 
hour  or  two  after  dawn  there  appeared  the  colored 
sergeant  formerly  belonging  to  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  a  gentleman  who,  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace,  inevitably  answered  to 
the  name  of  George, 

We  shaved  and  washed  and  prepared  to  arrive 
at  an  important  American  military  centre  just  as 
if  we  were  about  to  pull  into  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  George  served  hot  coffee  and  roast  beef 
sandwiches.  A  tall  and  genial  military  policeman 
entered  and  examined  our  papers  during  the 
banquet.  Tickets  and  cash  are  not  needed  on 
the  American  "special" — but  correct  pai>ers  are. 
One  travels  free  if  at  all. 

A  captain  drew  my  attention  to  an  orderiy 
vista  of  warehouses  and  repair  shops  stretching 
away  from  the  railroad  tracks,  which  made  clear 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  if  the  United  States 


Army  has  shortcomings,  smallness  of  conception 
is  not  among  them.  My  traveling  companion 
had  dune  some  work  here,  but  he  was  glad  to  be 
returning  to  the  front  where  he  was  to  direct  a 
moving  repair  shop  for  guns.  He  was  one  of 
those  officers  who,  in  spite  of  inexperience  in  war- 
fare, have  something  of  the  air  of  veterans.  In 
my  travels  with  soldiers  it  often  has  seemed  to 
me  that  such  men  are  marked.  The  type  is 
distinct.  This  particular  captain-man  had  run 
away  from  home  at  fifteen;  he  had  been  a  cow- 
puncher,  a  salesman  in  Mexico,  and  later  a 
member  of  Pershing's  army  there.  He  invited 
me  to  go  with  him  to  the  front.  It  was  out  erf  the 
question;  but  I  knew  that  one  who  ^ould  follow 
him  would  have  experiences  worth  recording — 
if  he  happened  to  survive  them. 

The  city  where  1  left  the  train  was  in  the  ad- 
vanced zone.  It  was  out  of  reach  and  sound  d 
guns  (a  good  bit  farther  from  the  front  than  from 
Paris),  yet  it  was  permeated  with  the  sense  of 
that  vague,  indefinite  region  known  as  "the 
front. "    The  place  was  full  of  staff  cars.     When 


"Attention!    The  Enemy  Sees  You  " 


I  asked  a  private  the  way  to  headquarters,  he 
said  it  was  on  the  road  turning  off  to  the  left 
from  "the  general's  house."  Yes,  this  was  "the 
general's"  home  town  and  by  "the  general" 
onfy  one  person  was  meant. 

Next  day  we  motored  through  a  fine  but  re- 
morseless rain  over  sticky  red  roads  to  another 
important  Americanized  town,  from  which  I 
made  an  excursion  to  two  baths  which  revealed 
impressively  what  preparation  the  army  had  made 
for  its  sick  and  wounded.  In  both  places,  which 
are  near  together,  there  are  what  are  known 
as  base  hospitals — but  the  simple  term  "base 
hospital"  only  begins  to  suggest  what  is  there. 
In  truth,  they  are  dream  towns  for  convalescents. 

The  Red  Cross  has  taken  over  the  bathing 
plants,  has  revived  the  silent  engine  rooms,  and 
serves  the  patients  of  thirteen  adjacent  buildings. 
Recently  when  a  Red  Cross  hospital  train  arrived 
full  of  wounded,  who  had  stopped  only  once  on 
their  journey  from  the  front  for  the  first  dressing, 
the  men  were  taken  to  these  baths,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  350  had  been  bathed, 
blanketed,  and  carried  on  stretchers  to  hospital 
beds.  In  other  words,  the  baths  were  used  as  a 
receiving  station.  And  smce  cleanliness  brings  a 
sick  man  even  closer  to  godliness  than  it  does  a 
healthy  man,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  great 
value  of  the  institutiotr. 


7r 

Across  the  gardens  from  the  baths  the  Red 
Cross  has  taken  over  a  theatre.  It  is  not  a  hut 
theatre;  it  has  gold  trimmings!  The  Red  Cross 
representative  had  visions  of  discovering  dramat- 
ic talents  in  the  convalescing  patients  and  the 
hospital  staffs.  Between  hiring  Broadway  sing- 
ers to  sing  the  same  old  Broadway  songs  and 
inspiring  the  boys  themselves  to  put  on  a  play, 
the  choice  is  all  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

There  also  are  a  library  and  a  writing  room  in 
another  part  of  the  garden  and  farm,  where  ear- 
lier in  the  year  the  Red  Cross  steam  plow  drew 
fifteen  hundred  farmer  admirers  from  the  coun- 
tryside. A  steam  plow  never  had  been  seen  there 
before.  One  can  perceive  the  reason  when  it  is 
explained  that  the  Red  Cross  garden  of  about  ten 
acres  was  divided  among  not  less  than  seventeen 
different  owners.  The  second  bathing  establish- 
ment has  not  only  a  theatre  but  also  golf  links, 
tennis  courts,  and  a  baseball  field. 

The  next  day  a  truck  started  for  the  last  town 
on  our  side  of  the  lines,  and  I  joined  the  driver 
on  the  front  seat.  We  halted  for  lunch  in  a  tiny 
mud  hole  surrounded  with  low  brick  buildings 
and  high  heaps  of  barnyard  wealth.  I  said  to 
my  companion  that  I  didn't  believe  any  other 
Americans  had  penetrated  into  this  place,  which 
looked  like  a  meeting  place  for  cut-throats  of  a 
romantic  novel.     Hardly  had  the  words  been 


American  soldiers  are  iiill  pouring  into  France.    Here 
is  a  delacbmttU  leaving  tbtir   camp  for  the  front 
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uttered  when  a  band  of  Americans  poured  in. 
They  were  telephone  Hnemen — an  adventurous 
crowd  who  long  since  had  learned  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  remotest  villages  of  France. 
They  spoke  an  ingenious,  a  useful  language,  which 
served  their  purpose. 

The  country  from  this  point  was  agreeable 
and  (^(xxi  to  be  in.  despite  the  everlasting  rain. 
Sometimes  it  looked  like  southern  Scotland  and 
sometimes  as  barren  as  the  north.  Before  the 
end  of  the  drive,  we  traversed  the  country  that 
had  been  fought  over,  and  I  saw  my  first  Ger- 
man "pill  box."  Old  trenches  and  rusty  wire 
entanglements  appeared.  Finally  we  reached  a 
walled  town,  the  last  one  outside  of  the  firing 
zone.  The  next  day  I  entered  the  region  where 
steel  helmets  are  constantly  worn  and  gas  masks 
arc  always  ready. 

First  of  all  there  was  a  sign.  The  letters  were 
white  on  a  blue  background.  I  had  been  looking 
at  the  road,  fascinated;  and  when  the  blue  sign 
— "Attention!  The  enemy  sees  you!"— nailed  to 
a  tree  on  the  right  suddenly  came  into  view,  my 
nerves  tightened.  As  an  ambulance  volunteer 
with  the  French  army  i  had  often  been  nearer 
the  lines  than  this.  But  here  there  was  a  dif- 
ference. It  was  my  first  view  of  Americans 
actually  in  the  fighting  zone,  within  gun  range. 
A  series  of  hills,  looking  like  the  upturned  hulls 
of  yachts,  bounded  our  vision.    At  one  end  they 


sloped  sharply  upward  from  a  comparatively  flat 
base,  and  at  the  other  they  sloped  with  a  long 
graceful  curve.  On  a  pale  blue  hill  far  at  the 
left,  beyond  the  German  lines,  were  German 
guns.  At  curves  in  roads,  dust-stained  screens  of 
camouflage  waved  between  us  and  the  eyes  o( 
the  enemy.  An  officer  said  to  the  driver,  "From 
here  on,  don't  use  your  horn." 

Motley  groups  of  soldiers  in  muddy  boots,  with 
gas  masks  hanging  from  their  necks,  were  engaged 
in  the  innumerable  tasks  of  war.  A  camion 
trundled  by,  disregarding  half-filled  shell  holes. 
The  formalities  of  the  soldier  on  parade  had  van- 
ished. Here  were  no  dressed-up  men,  but  Rghters 
in  their  working  clothes.  The  private,  not  the 
tailors'  idol,  looked  best  in  this  setting.  Over 
there  in  the  trees  beyond  the  swamp  an  obser- 
vation balloon  lay  hidden  and  a  car  had  turned 
into  the  crude  new  road  that  apparently  led  no- 
where. A  sentinel  stepped  from  his  shelter  and 
stopped  our  car.  A  word  from  the  officer  on  my  . 
right,  and  we  passed  on. 

Going  down  a  slope  into  a  town  shelled  and 
broken,  the  car  halted.  We  got  out  and  turned 
to  the  right.  A  hundred  yards  away  in  a  field 
was  the  burial  ground  of  the  first  American  sol- 
diers who  had  died  in  action.  Soldiers  were  dig- 
ging other  graves.  Far,  terribly  far,  it  seemed 
from  home. 

We  traversed  a  village  literally  swarming  with 
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American  soldiers.  Between  trucks  and  narrow- 
gauge  railway  cars,  guns,  ammunition,  soldiers 
and  horses,  messengers  on  motor  cycles  dodged 
and  sped. 

Out  on  the  toad  again,  beyond  the  dishevelled, 
crowded  town,  shell  holes  appeared  more  and 
more  often.  In  the  lee  of  the  slope  an  American 
battery  was  hidden.  The  officer  at  my  right 
knew  it  was  there.  Yet  after  his  pointing  it  out 
I  could  not  see  it.  Excellent  camouflage.  Look- 
ing ahead  I  became  convinced  that  the  road  led 
to  some  intolerable  crater  and  that  we  had  but  to 
drive  straight  on  finally  to  reach  the  edge  and  to 
drop  off  into  a  boiling  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
and  bodies.    The  road  to  hell! 

They  gave  us  a  hot  drink  at  an  American  Red 
Cross  outpost.    To  enter  it,  we  had  to  skirt  a 
shell  hole  big  enough  to  hide  a  hand-organ.    We 
went  on  with  the  Red  Cross  outpost  director, 
"We're  coming  to 
Hell's   Bent,"  said 
the  driver  of  the 
car.   1  smiled  at  the 
name.    At  the  next 
curve  1  found  out. 
Three  ambulances 
lay  upturned,  man- 
gled, tossed  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  off  the 
road.    There  was  a 
"Dead    iVIan's 
Curve,"  too;  it  was 
marked  the    same 
way. 

Think  of  being 
brought  in  wound- 
ed, of  having  your 
wounds  dressed,  of 
being  on  your  way 
back  to  the  hos- 
pital,of  feelingthat 
you  were  going  to 
be  taken  care  of,  to 
rest  in  a  clean  hos- 
pital bed  and  to 
rest  long  and  com- 
fortably, to  sleep 
peacefully  in  a  quiet 
place,  to  be  made 
whole  again  —  and 
then  thinkof  a  shell 

from  that  razor  hill  miles  back  of  the  Boche  lines 
pursuing  you  and,  disregarding  the  open  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  empty  road  wljere  it  might  land 
harmlessly,  making  you  its  target.  You  and  the 
fellow  lying  in  the  stretcher  above  you  and  the 
two  on  the  other  side  of  the  ambulance  are  thrown 
out  of  life  toeether  and  become  part  of  the  iunk 


heap  on  the  side  of  the  road.  That's  a  vicious 
turn  of  fate.  But  it  has  happened  many  times 
at  Dead  Man's  Curve. 

In  the  next  rock-heap,  or  "town,"  was  the 
entrance  to  the  trenches.  There  was  plenty  of 
life,  but  most  of  it  underground.  When  we  began 
to  skate  in  the  mud,  which  still  was  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  mud  in  the  trenches,  I 
realized  why,  in  war  diaries  of  this  region,  there 
is  the  ever  recurring  phrase,  "  It  rained  again 
to-day."  1  had  not  really  grasped  before  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  Now  I  understood  at 
once  how  fervently  men  can  pray  for  sunlight. 
Already  I  began  to  hate  the  mud.  It  seemed  an 
unnecessary  villainy  on  the  part  of  nature.  We 
stepped  from  a  pool  of  ooze  to  duck-boards  lead- 
ing to  the  advanced  dressing  station,  then  down 
narrow  steps  where  a  sergeant  and  an  oil  lamp 
were  the  only  occupants  for  the  moment. 

An  hour  later  the 
motor  turned  back 
toward  Dead 
Man's  Curve. 
Frankly,  breathing 
was  easier  when 
those  curves  and 
the  junked  ambu- 
lances were  past. 
Yet  Dead  Man's 
Curveisalongwalk 
from  the  front  lines. 
Together  with  five 
shell-shock  cases  1 
was  put  up  that 
night  in  the  back 
room  of  the  Red 
Cross  outpost.  The 
place  must  have 
been  a  bakery  once. 
The  first  time  1 
had  passed  through 
this  town  of  A — ,  it 
struck  me  as  liter- 
ally a  mud-hole  on 
the  edge  of  obliv- 
ion. Returning 
from  the  front  zone, 
it  seemed  a  lovely 
place  —  a  civilized 
village  of  joy  after 
the  burrowings  in- 
habited by  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  Hell's 
Bent.  To  be  sure,  one  could  not  sanely  go  'round 
the  comer  in  A  —  without  his  gas  mask.  If  one 
stuck  his  head  out  of  a  door  without  it,  somebody 
was  sure  to  yell  "mask!"  As  for  a  light  at '^'.■^^ — 
well,  that  was  a  su^«,-«a:i  ^^i■«^^^w*.,■Kw^^**-^'^'^ 
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show  a  light*,  and  neither  of  the  types  was  con- 
sidered useful  in  this  vicinity.  The  simplest  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  the  surest.  It  had  not 
happened  yet,  but  there  was  an  order  to  that 
effect,  or  the  salutary  rumor  of  one. 

On  the  way  to  mess  I  noted  at  the  comer  of  the 
t  two  streets  a  hand  Klaxon,  the  gas  signal. 
Though  the  road  to  mess  was  muddy,  it  was 
worth  taking.  In  that  low  stone-walled  room  the 
officers  sat  round  a  big  table.  When  the  colonel 
entered  they  rose  to  a  man  and  his  "  Be  seated, 
gentlemen,"  was  a  bit  of  civilization  among  the 
ruins.  The  officers  for  the  most  part  were  young, 
an  exceedingly  attractive,  straight-looking  lot 
of  men.  Their  boots  were  muddy,  perforce,  but 
their  faces  were  clean  and  shaved,  their  hair  well 
brushed.  There  is  an  expression  in  their  eyes 
different  from  that  in  the  European  eye.  One  or 
two  stalwart  young  men  in  the  early  twenties  had 
faces  as  innocent  as  babies — quiet,  conscientious, 
inexperienced  faces.  They  appeared  to  have 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  might  be  called  a 
dangerous  i  n  n  o  - 
cence— that  is, dan- 
gerous for  their  en- 
emies, the  Boches. 

We  invited  two 
of  the  shell-shocked 
boys  to  smoke  with 
us  in  the  rear  room. 
It  was  five  days 
since  they  had  been 
brought  in.  and 
they  were  almost 
ready  to  return  to 
the  front.  One  was 
nineteen,  a  little 
fellow  with  big  blue 
eyes;  the  other  was 
twenty.  It  had 
been  their  first  real 
fight  and  thev  were 
full  of  it.  I  had 
been  told  that  the 
boy  of  nineteen  had 
been  the  bravest  of 
the  gang;  yet  when 
he  told  me  his  story 
he  kept  repeat- 
ing. "Gee,  1  was 
scared!" 

He  had  gone  seven  times  through  a  German 
barrage.  He  was  carrying  ammunition,  and  the 
trench  through  which  he  went  back  and  forth 
was  beaten  into  heaps  of  dirt  and  rocks  by  the 
enemy  shells.  On  the  first  trip,  a  shell  hit  just 
ahead  of  him,  and  he  was  knocked  over  by  the 
force  of  it.     "Gee,   I  was  scaredV  ttie  WuVt 


Front  titTi'  of  a  lank,  ibmciiiK  Ike  posilioii  of 
Ibe  driver  and  the  gunuer  All  the  doors  are 
open  and  the  turret  door  is  turnfd  to  the  front 


high-school  boy  repeated.  He  went  again.  He 
was  knocked  over  again.  Each  time  it  was 
harder  to  get  through  and  over  the  dirt  piles 
in  the  trench.  Finally  he  couldn't  get  through- 
He  tried  to,  but  he  couldn't,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded he  would  have  been  blown  to  bits,  for 
while  he  was  trying  a  shell  landed  in  front  of  him 
and  exploded. 

Seven  times  he  escaped  death  by  inches.  "I 
was  getting  more  scared  every  minute,  but  I 
couldn't  get  through.  Pretty  soon  there  was 
nothing  to  get  through  to.  You  see,  it  was  my 
first  real  fight,  and  gee!  there  was  an  awful  lot  of 
shells  fallin'  and  I  kind  of  began  to  feel  as  if  I 
didn't  have  any  strength.  Well,  some  other  fd- 
lows  carried  me  back  and  they  brought  me  in 
here.     Now  I  feel  fine." 

The  story  of  the  boy  of  twenty  told  how  he  had 
carried  a  message  from  the  front  lines  to  an  artil- 
lery post.  He  had  stumbled  through  hell,  been 
knocked  down,  had  fallen  down  and  thrown  him- 
self down  a  dozen  times,  obstinately  clinging  to 
h  i  s  mission.  "  I 
couldn't  go  another 
step,  but  1  got  hold 
of  a  fellow  who 
could  take  theword 
on  for  me.  He  got 
it  there  all  right.  It 
wasn't  far  then. 
But  it  was  too  far 
for  me.  1  was  all 
in.  and  1  was  scared. 
But  the  message 
got  there.  I  fed 
fine  now.  This  Red 
Cross  outpost  has 
sure  been  one  god- 
send to  us  fellows. 
They  certainly  have 
treated  us  well.  Do 
>ou  remember. 
Captain  U  nder- 
wood?  You  slept 
between  us  t  hat 
first  night."  , 

Captain  Under- 
wood remembered 
perfectly.  There 
was  no  danger  of 
his  forgetting,  for 
he  nearly  lost  the  canteen  that  night.  Shells  hit  all 
around  it  within  a  few  feet.  The  Red  Cross  man 
walked  through  the  shelling  to  the  near-by  dress- 
ing station  to  see  if  he  could  help  the  overworked 
doctor.  The  doctor  passed  the  five  mild  shell- 
shock  cases  to  him,  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
Rftd  Cross  outpost  where  he  fathered  thenu 


"Attention !    The  Enemy  Sees  You  " 


The  first  few  days  they  were  a  nervous  crowd. 
But  they  rea)vered  steadily  and  became  more 
used  to  gunfire  while  they  convalesced.  Near  one 
hospital  where  they  made  a  specialty  of  such 
patients  therewas  a  hand-jj;renade  sch<K>I.  and  the 
boys  were  gradually  accustomed  to  theexpliKlin^ 
grenades  until  their  nerves  became  normal. 

When  we  retired,  there  was  little  undressinf;. 
The  mental  comfort  of  being  ready  exceeded  the 
physical  discomfort  of  it.  In  the  darkness  for  a 
while  there  was  talk,  stories  of  emergency  work 
carried  on  in  low  voices  as  if  the  enemy  might 
hear  us.  Somebody  told  how  two  companies 
had  come  out  of  the  trenches  after  an  extra  long 
stay  in  them,  and  the  army  suppl>- of  clean  clothes 
hadn't  come  lip;  but  the  Red  Ooss  supplied  socks 
and  underclothes  for  live  hundred  boys.  There 
weretalesof  rushing  tobacco  and  medical  supplies 
past  Dead  Man's  (^urve  to  the  trenches. 

Evidently  this  was  not  a  "cushy"  jiib.  this 
management  of  a  Red  Cross  outfxist.  I'very 
other  organization  had  been  evacuateil  from  the 
place.  Only  the  army  and  the  Reil  Cross  re- 
mained. The  outpost  stayed,  and  it  delivered  the 
gifts  of  America  to  the  soldiers  who  most  needed 
them  and  where  they  meant  the  most  to  them. 

When  the  low  voices  stopped  murmuring,  an- 
other sound  started.    There  were  rats  about: — 


not  shy  little  rats,  but  n)aring  lion  rats.  It  is  a 
positive  lad  that  when  our  guns  started  a  barrage 
the  noise  was  a  relief.  It  dnjwned  out  the  sound 
of  the  racing  rodents.  To  be  sure  this  particu- 
lar barrage  was  not  the  terrifying  noise  it  can  be. 
Before  it  had  finished  we  were  asleep  so  soundly 
that  even  rats  could  not  break  it.  Three  of  us 
had  gone  to  sleep.  When  we  woke  up,  we  were 
twenty.  The  other  seventeen  were  in  a  big  wire 
cage,  and  we  drowned  rhem  without  a  qualm. 

A  pail  of  water  and  razor,  hair  brushes,  and  a 
tooth  brush  made  us  look  as  if  we  had  at  least 
taken  off  our  shirrs  the  night  before.  We  hadn't. 
We  went  to  mess  with  impassioned  appetites. 
That  mess  served  amid  ruins  was  by  no  means 
the  primitive  allair  that  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated. There  were  corn-bread  and  white  bread 
toast,  fresh  butter,  heaping  plates  of  oatmeal  with 
cream,  crisp  slivers  of  bacon  and  snowy  potatoes 
— a  purely  American  breakfast,  that  could  not  be 
bought  in  a  Paris  restaurant  with  gold  a>ins! 
The  (lour  and  the  oatmeal,  the  corn-meal  and  the 
bacon,  all  came  from  America. 

After  that  breakfast  every  one  was  ready  for  the 
day's  work.  The  men  scattered  to  their  posts 
and  duties.  All  was  quiet,  when  we  started  once 
more  in.  the  direction  of  Hell's  Bent. 
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Real  Letters 


Human  documents  of  personal  experiences  in  the  Great  War 


nnHIS  is  pan  of  a  UlUr  from  Maitland  BartUtI, 
X  a  viiniiteT  in  tke"Y"  service,  wrilUn  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  great  summer  advance.  Since  sending 
this  letter,  the  writer  has  been  cited  for  bravery. 

Somewhere  in  France, 
August,     1918. 

WE  CAN  no  longer  say  that  we  are  in  a  quiet 
sector.  At  present  we  are  just  located — our 
headquarters  are  in  a  town  that  has  been 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  during  the  war.  When 
wc  entered  it  a  week  ago  the  Germans  had  bei-n  gone 
but  a  few  days  and  it  was  a  picture  of  desolation. 
Everything  shelled  and  looted.  Only  a  few  inhabitants 
had  remained  during  the  German  occupation  of  seven 
weeks.  Our  home  here  has  beautiful  gardens  hut  noth- 
ing else.  We  are  simply  camping  and  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  food.  Army  rations  areuncerlain  at 
the  front  and  one  never  Knows  what  to  expect.  I  have 
been  spending  thu  nights  at  our  field  hospital  since 
coming  here.  We  are  proud  of  our  boys  but  they 
are  paying  the  price.  One  night  1  knelt  beside  three 
hundred  and  fifty  litters,  giving  cigarettes,  chocolate, 
crackers,  or  water.  It  is  hard  to  get  food  up  to  the 
men  in  the  fighting  line,  and  almost  every  wounded 
man  is  hungry  when  he  comes  in. 

The  other  night,  when  I  uncovered  the  face  of  one 
man,  I  found  a  lieutenant  whom  [  had  come  to  know 
and  appreciate.  He  greeted  me  with  his  wonderful 
smile  (although  severely  wounded  in  three  places),  and 
said,  "Bartlett,  -ak you  herel" 

You  can  well  imagine  that  I  was  glad  1  had  come  so 
far  just  to  be  here  at  that  moment,  f  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  of  our  experiences.    That  night  wc  halted 


operations  five  t'mes  to  extinguish  the  candles— al- 
though our  windows  were  blanketed — because  the 
Boches  w.rc  bombing  us.  They  seem  to  be  fiends  in- 
carnate. I  have  learned  to  dread  air  raids  more 
than  shelling  from  guns  or  even  gas.  One  feels  sa 
helpless— nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  wait  for  ihM 
machine-gun  lire  or  for  their  shells,  which  literally 
tear  to  bits  whole  companies  of  men.  In  our  house 
here  the  paintings  have  been  ripped  to  pieces  with 
bayonets;  and  the  German  officers,  who  were  quarteml 
here,  evidently  amused  themselves  by  firing  bullets 
at  the  mirrors.  We  found  children's  dolls  cut  in  tft-o 
with  bayonets. 

Vesterday  a  boy  gave  me  a,  postcard  to  send  back 
home.  It  had  the  photograph  of  a  sweet-looking  girl 
on  it,  and  some  messages  written  on  the  other  side. 
He  had  taken  it  from  the  body  of  a  friend  who  request- 
ed thai  if  he  fell  il  should  be  mailed.  I  am  giving  you 
the  messages.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  boy  whom  yoj 
would  have  admired  and  loved.  This  is  only  a 
sample  of  instances  that  are  often  repeated. 

July  3.  I  am  getting  ready  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  I 
guess  you  ure  doing  the  same,  but  when  the  lime  comes  I 
win  be  somewhere  in  No  .Man's  Land.  It  will  be  no 
snap  to-niehl  that  I  will  have  to  perform,  but  I  will  do  it 
if  God  is  willinj;:  and  I  trust  that  if  1  don't  return  from 
out  of  No  .Man's  Latid  to-night  a  friend  will  mail  this  to 

July  8ih.     Back  lo  No  Man's  Land. 

July  iHh.     Out  in  No  .Man's  Land. 

July  14th.  I'o-niRhl  we  will  go  on  a  raid  to  the  German's 
second-line  trenches.     Good-bye, 

July  31SI.  Wc  are  following  up  the  Boche  retreat.  Hftve 
orders  to  have  our  packs  rolled  And  ready  to  go  by  4 
o'clock.  There  has  been  hard  fighting  ia  this  part  ol 
the  woods  and  wil[  be  clear  on  to  Berlin.  Good-bya.  You 
■re  always  in  my  heart. 


On  the  back  of  the  envelope  in  which  this  card  was 
enclosed  I  found  the  boy's  name  and  regiment  number 
with  these  words: 


This  is  one  boy's  story  written  on  a  card,  but  it  i; 
volume  to  us  who  are  here  with  them. 


The  Hospital  that  Moves 


]i/fISS  VioUtta  Carroll  Mercer,  the  writer  of 
IrJ.  this  letter,  served  for  tu/o  yean  as  a  nurse  with 
the  American  Ambulance  at  Juitly,  France.  When 
the  United  States  declared  war  she  had  Just  recovered 
from  a  long  illness  and  teas  on  leave  in  this  country. 
In  May,  IQIJ,  she  went  to  France  with  the  Presby- 
ierian  Hospital  Unit  from  New  York,  and  worked 
toitk  the  British  forces  until  ike  American  Army 
established  iti  first  mobile  hospital. 

WE  WERE  expecting  a  Boche  offensive  on  a 
certain  day,  and  were  all  prepared  for  a 
great  rush  of  work,  and  also  a  quick  get- 
away should  the  Hun  break  through.  The  barrage 
seemed  about  as  usual;  then,  about  11:30,  it  increas- 
ed in  violence,  until  it  became  terrific,  and  just  at 
midnight  a  loud  explosion  was  directly  followed  by 
the  alarm  of  gas. 

It  all  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the  only 
thought  was  to  put  on  the  respirator,  wake  up  the 
patients,  and  get  them  into  thuir  masks;  and  all  the 
time  the  shells  kept  coming  over  our  heads.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  commanding  officer  arrived  and  ordered 
us  to  take  off  our  respirators,  as  there  was  no  gas 
coming  over,  but  to  keep  them  in  the  "alert  position." 
All  the  patients  were  to  be  taken  immediately  to  the 
dugout 

We  put  the  helpless  ones  on  stretchers,  and  sent  the 
walking  casos  right  down;  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
C.  O.  said  1  must  go  to  the  dugout,  that  the  orderlies 
would  clear  the  ward.  So  down  I  went,  accompanied 
by  the  other  night  nurse.  All  our  frii-nds  were  inside 
and  greeted  us  warmly.  They  had  had  their  own 
experiences — had  been  wakened  from  a  sound  sleep 
by  shells  bursting  and  by  the  alarm  of  gas,  had  golien 
into  their  clothes  in  total  darkness,  and  had  rushed 
to  the  dugout. 

This  place  of  safety  was  a  huge  affair,  supposed  to 
hold  a  thousand  people  and  was  lined  with  steel  like  a 
giant  tunnel.  We  stayed  about  two  hours;  then  the 
ambulances  began  to  arrive.  Tht  shelling  was  much 
less  violent,  so  the  doctors  decided  to  begin  operating 
at  once.  We  worked  until  about  six  a.  m.  (And  let  me 
tell  you  that  a  tin  hat  and  a  respirator  are  not  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world  to  wear!)  At  about 
that  time  the  Hun  began  sending  over  more  of  his 
souvenirs. 

Very  soon  an  order  came  for  all  patients  to  be  taken 
to  the  duKout,  operations  to  he  stODoed.  nurses  to  so 


down  immediately.  So  down  I  went  again,  and  before 
I  had  been  out  two  minutes,  my  ward  was  struck, 
two  patients  were  killed  and  one  wounded.  Then  the 
Hun  pelted  us  for  two  solid  hours!  1  shall  never  for- 
get the  scene  underground,  stretcher  after  stretcher 
being    brought    in!     Two    men    died    down    there. 

We  did  our  best,  which  was  very  little.  The  men 
brought  us  hot  coffee,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  there 
was  another  pause,  and  an  order  for  another  evacua- 
tion. We  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  our  quarters. 
The  men  Just  threw  together  everything  we  owned, 
tied  them  up  in  sheets,  and  so  we  travelled.  But 
nothing  was  lost.  We  had  breakfast  and  were  piled 
into  two  motor  lorries,  following  the  evacuation  of  the 
patients,  and  after  us  came  the  rest  of  the  personnel, 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  loaded  into  the  lorries. 

We  had  been  up  all  night;  it  was  hot.  the  dust  was 
unspeakable,  and  the  riding  was  anything  but  com- 
fortable. We  went  down  little  byroads,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  main  highways  which  were  being  shelled. 
After  what  seemed  hours  of  riding  we  arrived  at  noon 
at  an  American  camp  hospital,  about  twenty  miles 
behind  the  lines,  which  had  by  that  time  been  flooded 
with    wounded — seven    thousand,   they  said. 

Installed  in  the  officers'  tent,  we  had  luncheon  and 
were  allowed  to  rest  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
That  place  I  shall  always  remember  as  a  horrible 
nightmare.  We  worked  until  midnight,  some  of  us 
all  night.  In  the  meantime  our  mobile  hospital  had 
gone  on  to  a  place  about  ten  miles  further,  and  was 
being  set  up,  so  the  next  day  we  were  sent  for.  Per- 
haps we  weren't  glad  to  go!  That  very  afternoon  we 
received  the  first  patients,  and  they  poured  in  all  night 
until  the  place  was  full.  The  patients  got  immediate 
operations  and  good  care,  rest  and  food,  even  while  the 
hospital  was  being  put  together. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  orders  came  to  move  again. 
We  had  to  evacuate  every  patient  and  be  ready  to 
move  in  twelve  hours,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  our  convoy,  so  we  did  not  get  off  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  car  with  the  section  commander,  but  most 
of  the  girls  and  officers  were  in  lorries. 

The  convoy  started  at  five  p.  M.  We  stopped  on 
the  road  at  seven,  and  had  dinner — cheese  and  crackers! 
It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night.  We  drove  untif 
one  in  the  morning,  when  orders  came  to  stop — which 
we  did  and  slept  for  two  hours  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
wrapped  up  in  heavy  blankets. 

Shiirp  at  three  the  whistle  blew,  and  we  were  again 
on  our  way.  At  nine  the  following  morning  we  reached  a 
Krenchchilteau,  with  a  nice  park  In  which  are  quartered 
many  troops.  In  about  an  hour  some  of  these  men 
had  prepared  a  meal — I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
iircakfast,  lunch  or  dinner,  but  it  saved  our  lives.  After 
which  we  took  our  blankets  and  went  out  under  the 
trees  and  slept  while  the  hospital  was  being  set  up. 
The  hospital  is  under  canvas  pitched  on  the  green- 
sward at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  next  morning  our  patients  began  arriving,  and 
they  are  still  coming.     Wc  have  been  here  only  a 
few  days.     It  may  be  hours,  it  ro.a.>j  t«i  ^^^ci«C«^.'^*:- 
forc  we  -most  ^^sxtv.    W  Ss.  *  «>!.^v  \-^'<r-KS«s!^-e^  -• 
trifle  cx^^au^VtniL  W.  Vwne^N 
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Physical  Fitness  and  Moral 
Fitness 

By  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 


On  board  thi-  hospital  ship,  SIralhcona, 

"Off  Iht  Labrador  Coasi" 

I   HAVE  been  inionsoly  inierL-sitd  in  the  introduction 
to  the  little  articles  on  "Strong  Life — Long  Life," 
in  the  August,    i()[8,  Magazine,  and  also  in   the 
article  entitled,  "Pershing  Keeps  Fit.     Do  you?" 

[t  is  absolutely  true,  and  yet  it  is  a  reproach  and 
hence  unpleasant  to  many.  For  twenly-six  years  we 
have  been  here  among  people  who  get  ihcir  living  by 
physical  work,  and  not  simply  by  their  brains.  They 
are  all  producers,  and  by  their  physical  fitness  wrest 
food  material  for  the  world  from  a  reluctant  environ- 
ment. It  is  true  that  we  have  tuberculosis,  and  we 
have  also  some  of  those  diseases  that  are  produced  by 
insufficient  or  non-nourishing  food  in  childhood;  but  our 
capacity  for  endurance  at  hard  labor  has  made  me  wish 
often  to  call  "civilization's"  attention  to  the  vast  im- 
portdace  of  "physical  fitness,"  and  th«  miLintaining  of 
it  IS  it  can  be  maintained.    I  have  seen  rooic  tia:^  wca 


a  man  of  eighty  pulling  a  good  strong  oar  in  a  heavy 
fishing  boat;  and  already  we  easily  notice  the  effect 
of  motor  boats  replacing  oars,  even  in  this  strenuous 
life. 

Every  summer  there  come  north  to  help  us  in  out 
work  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  act  as 
voluntary  teachers,  nurses,  hospital  hands,  ministers, 
and  outdoor  workers.  They  represent  mostly  the 
youth  of  modern  communal  life,  and  are  naturally 
fitter  and  slronger  than  a  similar  sample  from  middle 
life;  but  even  they  haven't  the  physical  endurance  of  our 
people.  As  Professor  Wyckoff  found,  when  he  went 
out  as  a  "working  man"  instead  of  a  "talking  worker," 
he  wasn't  physically  able  to  compete  with  the  "lower 
classes."  I  once  asked  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  what  happeited  to  the  average 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  athlete  in  middle  life.  "He  marries, 
settles  down,  and  runs  to  fat,"  was  the  reply. 

HQ«,>}oa  ua>.veEft:v»vw>&  wi  «x9erieiice  is  that  it  ii 
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«  lie  to  say  the  "upper  classes"  cannot  keep  physically 
fit.  Of  course  they  can,  and  of  course  thcv  ought  to. 
Are  they  fit  to  consider  themselves  the  upper  classes 
when  their  physical  means  of  responding  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  life  on  the  earth  are  admittedly  inferior? 
Can  they  expect  to  seltle  the  very  intimate  problems  of 
labor  and  capital,  of  domestic,  social  and  political  dif- 
ficulties, by  talking  and  theorizing  when  they  arc  ad- 
mittedly unfit?  I  never  could  listen  to  an  obviously 
self-indulgent  preacher,  '^an  a  perfect  animal  accept 
the  decisions  of  an  obviously  unfit  one?  The  churches 
are  realizing  that  ihe  making  o(  a  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth — such  as  our  brav:  lads  in  Franco  and  on  sea  are 
fighting  for — is  not  to  come  by  creeds,  ritual,  or  maxims. 
\mt  by  the  fit  body  that  harbors  a  lii  soul,  hy  the  per- 
fecting of  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Ciod.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  these  gineral  statements; 
(hey  only  prove  the  rule.  Missions  will  come  into  more 
universal  sympathy  when  they  aim  at  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  betterment  of  the  pi-ople  they  serve, 
and  when  the  missionaries  themselves  strive  to  be 
exponents  of  what  physique  as  well  as  creed  should  be. 
Fat  and  slolh  are  evil  heritages  of  the  bodily  machine, 
even  as  they  appear  to  be  of  the  soul;  therefore  all  the 
more  need  for  us  to  keep  fit  for  the  next  generation. 

We  haven't  seen  yet  a  man  in  this  country  who  has 
suffered  b>'  war  restrictions  of  food.  Meat  is  never 
nccessar)'.  We  live  among  those  whose  daily  bread 
comes  by  supplying  the  world  with  fish,  which  ranks 
with  us  as  meat.  We  cannot  well  be  vegetarians  where 
so  few  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  no  fruit  except 
wild  berries.  Meat  is  not  necessary  to  "fitness" — 
quite  the  reverse,  in  fact. 

As  for  play,  it  is  exactly  what  civilization  needs. 
Wc  would  have  just  as  many  high  financiers  and  big 
business  men,  if  they  kept  their  bodies  physically  fit 
by  exercise  in  holiday  times.  And  we  should  have 
less  temptation  and  less  crime  if  all  men  took  their  ex- 
ercise in  off  hours,  as  enforced  war  work  has  shown;  and 
that  not  less  among  women  than  men.  When  our 
women  in  society  keep  physically  fit  by  a  self-mastery 
of  their  habits,  then  so-called  "society"  will  have  the 
influence  in  the  world,  among  the  world's  workers, 
which  it  should  and  could  have,  but  never  has  ol>- 
tained. 

The  workers  from  these  Labrador  wilds  wonder  at 
the  possessions,  the  comforts,  the  machinery  of  life 
when  they  visit  civilization;  but  they  also  marvel  at  the 
human  phxsical  unfitness.  It  is  so  ancient  a  truth 
that  mental  balance  is  largely  dependent  on  physical 
balance  that  one  hates  to  repeat  it.  It  is  as  true  as 
the  converse  which  all  doctors  now  realize. 

We  should  find  General  Pershing's  other  contention   . 
fs  the  truest  of  all,  if  only  men  would  n-ally  look  into  it. 

For  spiritual  and  moral  fitness  makes  for  physical 
and  mental  fitness.  A  clean  army  means  an  etlicient 
armv.  as  does  a  clean  communitv  mean  a  worthwhile 
one.  What  is  the  raison-d' Hre  of  the  Y.  \\.  C.  A.  in 
France  as  well  as  at  home?  Personally  it  appeals  to 
me  as  this:  That  God  gives  the  victory  to  those 
who  deserve  it — in  America,  in  France,  or  anywhere. 
But  it  all  has  to  be  won,  not  merely  believed  in,  and  , 
the  harder  it  is  the  more  it  is  worth  winning.  Nothing 
can  make  a  victor  in  life  of  a  physically  unfit  man,  who 


could  be  physically  fit  but  wilt  not  face  the  morning 
cold  bath  or  setting-up  exercises.  May  God  send  into 
the  field  at  home  and  abroad  more  men  like  Genera] 
Pershing  who  arc  not  afraid  to  live  out  this  doctrine! 


The  Story  of  a  Middle-aged  Man 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbtm 


H¥.  H.AD  chosen  his  own  career,  fbllowcd  It  after 
his  own  fashion,  married  the  woman  he  wanted, 
ruled  in  his  own  household,  and  ordered  his  ex- 
istence entiR'ly  to  his  liking.  He  had  even  had  his  own 
way  with  Nature.  Other  men  had  found  tftat  she  did 
not  permit  them  loeat  rich  food,  to  drink  "moderately", 
to  smoke  continually,  work  over-hard,  keep  late  hours, 
and  ignon^  exercisi-.  He  had  lived  no  other  way  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Then  he  came  to  desire  something  more  than  any- 
thing he  ever  wishi-d  to  have.  He  had  got  past  want- 
ing money;  there  was  enough  of  that.  A  new  ambition 
took  posst.'ssion  of  his  thoughts.  He  would  go  overseas 
and  work  for  the  soldiers. 

In  a  great  glow  of  enthusiasm  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions, turned  over  his  Lusiness,  arranged  his  family 
affairs,  and  appliL'd  at  the  Red  Cross.  His  idea  re- 
ceived the  favorable  reception  that  it  sought. 

One  of  the  mere  details  of  the  Red  (^ross  require- 
ments K'fore  he  could  leave,  however,  was  a  full 
medical  examination.  The  doctor  went  ov«r  him  frotn 
head  to  f(N)t,  weighed  him,  measured  him,  took  his  tem- 
perature, his  pulse,  his  blood  pressure,  felt  of  his  ar- 
teries, listened  to  his  heart,  and  sounded  his  lungs. 
Then  he  told  ihe  man  to  go  home  and  wait  for  the 

He  waited  two  days,  three  days,  five  days. 

Then  the  report  came.  The  Red  Ooss  would  be 
unable  to  get  his  passport  vis^,  it  said,  because  of 
his  physical  condition. 

He  rushed  back  to  the  doctor. 

"What  do  I  care  about  my  health,"  he  said.  "I 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  that  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
1  am  not  thinking  of  myself  in  these  times,  but  of  our 
poor  boys,  who  need  the  help  that  1  can  give  them." 

".\lv  dear  man,"  said  the  doctor  as  patiently  as  he 
could,  "although  you  are  only  forty-six  years  old,  your 
blood  pressure  is  3io  systolic  and  iKii  diastolic,  your 
arteries  are  hardened.  The  heart  sounds  are  already 
impure  andyour  kidneys  are  in  bad  shape." 

"I  haven't  a n>' selfish  interest  in  my  health,"  the 
man  shouted.     "I'm  patriotic." 

"Is  it  patriotic,"  the  doctor  replied,  "to  allow  the 
lives  of  many  persons  to  be  entrusted  to  your  care, 
when  you  are  in  a  condition  in  which  a  slight  strain 
might  produce  serious  results  on  you  and  thus  endanger 
their  lives?" 

The  man's  breast  heaved.  For  the  first  time  that 
he  could  remember,  he  was  to  be  denied  something. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  more'  humbly,  "  1  have  always 
had  my  own  way." 

"It  w\\\»iVRMwX  WW."  w.Sv'OiNs.&n^M^- 
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The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


GRADUALLY  the  iron  ring  which  the 
Allies  have  drawn  about  Germany 
tightens.  In  Siberia,  in  northern  Rus- 
sia, in  Palestine,  in  Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  France, 
step  by  step  the  Allied  armies  are  forcing  back 
the  foe.  Behind  them  is  coming  the  Red  Cross, 
embodying  to  people  all  over  the  world  the  true 
message  of  America  at  war. 

Hundreds  of  miles  into  Asia,  west  of  Lake 
Baikal,  hospitals  are  being  set  up  behind  the 
Czechoslovak  line;  in  Manchuria  sanitary  trains 
and  first-aid  units  will  serve  the  recently  sent 
American  army  base  hospital.  Hundreds  of  miles 
south,  in  workrooms  in  Tokyo,  Shanghai,  Canton, 
and  many  other  cities,  American  women  are  mak- 
ing the  surgical  dressings,  the  hospital  garments 
and  supplies  which  may  mean  life  or  death  to  the 
wounded  of  our  new  and  heroic  ally,  fighting  on 
the  Siberian  plains  and  the  slopes  of  the  Urals. 

The  first  Red  Cross  ship,  with  hundreds  of 
tons  of  food,  of  medical  supplies  and  drugs, 
has  arrived  at  Archangel.  Food  for  the  liberated 
Russians,  delicacies  vital  and  necessary  for  con- 
valescents in  a  land  where  not  even  the  necessaries 
of  life  can  be  obtained.-  milk  for  ^abies:  drugs  to 


combat  epidemics  among  the  Allied  troops  and 
the  Russian  population — these  things  America 
and  her  allies,  through  the  Red  Cross,  are  offer- 
ing to  the  harassed  people  in  northern  Russia. 

In  the  rest  of  Russia  is  darkness.  The  Red 
Cross  is  still  in  Moscow,  as  this  is  written  in  late 
October.  The  milk  distribution  to  the  babies  of 
Petrograd  probably  still  continues,  financed  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  carried  on  by  other  agencies — 
these  are  the  only  glimpses,  via  wireless,  vouch- 
safed us. 


The  Work  With  Our  Army 


IN  FRANCE,  meanwhile,  the  war  drama  is 
growing  in  intensity  and  meaning,  absorbing 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  every  family  in  that 
country  as  the  Allied  line  from  Metz  to  Ostend 
emerges  at  last  into  a  war  of  movement.  With 
the  gradual  entrance  of  the  American  Army  into 
the  fighting,  the  Red  Cross,  too,  is  swinging  more 
and  more  from  work  with  the  French  to  iabor 
among  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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In  the  emergency  situation  caused  by  the  Amer- 
ican Army  taking  part  in  driving  back  the  Ger- 
mans across  the  Hindenburg  line,  two  carloads 
of  surgical  dressings  were  shipped  daily  from  the 
Red  Cross  Eastern  Zone  until  the  needs  were 
supplied.  All  available  workers  were  rushed  to 
hospitals  and  canteens.  Forty-five  women  were 
sent  from  the  Paris  headquarters  alone.  Thirty 
outpost  canteens  on  the  American  sectors  were 
operating  at  full  capacity. 

The  Home  Service  section  in  France  made  a 
record  of  handling  4,294  cases  in  four  months, 
and  there  were  a  hundred  Red  Cross  searchers  at 
work  by  early  October.  At  the  same  lime 
seventy-five  workers  were  busy  in  twenty-three 
recreation  huts.  The  farm  and  garden  section, 
which  had  proved  itself  a  fine  agency  for  the  cure 
of  nervousness,  was  employing  more  than  five 
thousand  convalescent  soldiers  for  short  periods. 

Sixteen  tremendous  hospitals — either  strictly 
Red  Cross  or  administered  by  the  Red  Cross — 
and  eight  amvalescent  establishments  scattered 
over  France  are  now  being  operated  close  to 
capacity.  To  every  man  in  these  hospitals,  as 
to  every  American  in  the  French  military  hos- 
pitals and  the  English  military  hospitals,  the  Red 
Cross  searchers  arc  going,  inquiring  after  the 
soldier's  wants,  writing  letters  for  him,  getting  the 
lonely  ones  in  touch  once  more  with  America 
and  home. 

At  all  the  American  base  hospitals,  recreation 
buildings  have  been  constructed  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  nurses,  consisting  of  a  rest  room. 


library,  music  room,  and  auditorium.  Gardens, 
in  which  the  nurses  may  work,  and  tennis  courts 
have  also  been  provided. 

For  the  convalescent  "Yanks"  who  are  not 
yet  in  shape  to  report  for  active  duty,  many 
beautiful  chateaux  in  the  country  have  been 
pressed  into  service,  usually  at  their  owners* 
request. 


When  the  "Yanks"  Get  Well 


4  T  TWO  of  the  most  famous  bathing  cure 
/\  resorts,  several  thousand  convalescent 
i  \  soldiers  have  been  given  bathing  facilities 
which  are  the  last  word  in  comfort  and  elegance. 
Baseball  fields  have  been  built  and  equipment 
furnished,  and  tennis  courts  reserved  for  those 
who  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  conva- 
lescence. Huge  modern  hotels  serve  as  the  hos- 
pitals, while  the  hospital  staffs  and  the  nurses  are 
quartered  in  pretty  villas  situated  around  the 
parks.  Motion  pictures  are  presented  every  after- 
TVion  and  evening,  not  only  at  the  convalescent 
establishments  but  in  all  the  recreation  huts  which 
have  been  established  at  the  army  base  hospitals. 
In  England  the  same  programme  is  under  way  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  every  way  the  army  system  of 
convalescent  homes  is  being  supplemented. 

Daily  papers  are  distributed  every  morning 
at  these  places  and  in  all  the  hospitals.  Many 
of  them  are  European  papers  printed  in  English, 
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The  Red  Cross   Magazine 


to  which  the  Red  Cross  is  the  largest  single 
subscriber.  Every  week  both  American  and 
European  magazines  arrive,  as  well  as  the  papers 
from  America.  At  the  front,  the  English  Euro- 
pean papers  are  distributed  from  the  Red  Cross 
warehouses  and  stations  on  their  arrival  from 
Paris  by  rail.  A  newspaper  is  never  destroyed 
until  every  soldier  in  the  sector  has  read  it. 

Shaving  outfits,  sanitary  articles,  and  the  ever- 
present  American  tooth  brush  are  being  furnished 
to  wounded  soldiers.  Comfort  bags  containing 
these  and  other  articles  are  hung  on  each  hospital 
bed. 


I,    France  Divided  into  Red  Cross 
Zones 

MEANWHILE,  in  ever-increasing  volume, 
there  flows  into  France  the  stream  of 
supplies  which  are  the  basic  materials 
of  Red  Cross  work — food,  clothing,  surgical 
dressings — one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
surgical  dressings  for  American  wounded;  100,000 
meals  served  to  French  and  American  soldiers  in 
canteens  at  Dijon  and  elsewhere;  a  million  and 
a  half  refugees  provided  with  either  food,  clothing, 
or  household  goods. 

Where  our  work  is  concerned.  France  has  now 
been  divided  into  nine  zones,  each  one  a  complete 
operating  unit  administered  by  a  zone  manager 
whose  responsibility  for  his  special  sector  extends 
over  all  of  the  Red  Cross  activities  within  his 
territory.  British,  American,  and  French  mili- 
tary activities  are  thus  mapped  out,  and  the  work 
among  the  civil  population  of  France  divided 
into  units  that  can  be  more  easily  handled. 

In  each  department,  the  local  refugee  delegate 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  cooperating  with  the  French 
Government  in  making  special  housing  surveys 
for  those  who  have  been  evacuated  from  the 
invaded  regions.  In  every  instance,  where  com- 
fort can  be  procured  by  an  expenditure  greater 
than  that  which  the  French  Government  can  af- 
ford, the  difference  is  being  borne  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  repatriated  alone  now  number  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
this  total  is  steadily  increasing  as  Germany  sends 
back,  through  Evian,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren at  the  rate  of  thirteen  hundred  a  day. 
In  solving  this  problem  the  Red  Cross  is  doing 
its  part. 

Just  one  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  how 
difficult  that  part  has  been.  A  few  months  ago 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  the 
hundred  Red  Cross  delegates  scattered  from  the 
Brittany  Coast  to  the  Pyrenees  was  to  secure 


enough  beds  for  refugees.  At  that  time,  in  spite 
of  many  ingenious  schemes  put  forth  in  different 
localities,  thousands  of  refugees  were  forced  to 
sleep  on  hard  floors. 

So  the  Red  Cross  was  forced  to  go  into  the  bed- 
making  business  on  a  large  scale.  In  Bordeaux, 
Lyons,  and  Toulouse,  which  are  situated  in  the 
timber  regions  and  are  railroad  centres  for  large 
areas  in  which  thousands  of  refugees  are  living, 
arrangements  were  made  to  manufacture  at  once 
a  special  Red  Cross  bed  which  is  strong,  practical, 
good-looking  and,  including  the  springs,  costs 
only  five  dollars. 

Going  forward  now  with  ever-increasing  energy 
is  the  work  in  the  dispensaries  throughout  France 
of  which  there  are  now  seventy-two;  and  the 
work  of  the  educational  exhibits  to  combat 
infant  mortality  and  tuberculosis,  which  are  be- 
ing attended  by  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
people  every  month.  More  than  thirty-two 
thousand  French  youngsters  are  being  reached 
through  the  schtxtl  canteens  in  Paris.  In  the 
various  departments  which  the  dispensaries 
reach,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  children  and 
mothers  were  aided  last  month. 

The  Relief  of  the  Belgians 

INDISSOLUBLY  bound  up  with  the  French 
relief  has  been  the  work  which  has  developed 
among  widely  scattered  Belgians — some  are 
ill  in  Holland,  a  few  thousand  are  in  the  recon- 
quered part  of  Belgium,  and  many  more  are  scat- 
tered throughout  France.  At  the  present  moment, 
indeed,  there  are  more  Belgian  refugees  in  France 
than  there  have  been  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  war.  More  than  thirteen  thousand  Belgian 
children  are  being  aided.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothing  has  been 
recently  distributed  among  these  people  who  are 
in  France.  Four  hundred  layettes  of  baby  cloth- 
ing are  being  sent  each  month  to  destitute 
mothers.  Among  the  twenty-eight  thousand 
Belgian  soldiers  who  have  been  interned  in 
Holland  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  three  thou- 
sand are  sick  and  these  are  being  fed.  Lace- 
makers  are  being  supplied  with  raw  material  so 
that  they  can  support  themselves  by  working 
at  their  old  occupation;  a  complete  saw  mill 
has  been  installed  at  the  Belgian  refugee  colony 
at  Chartres.  so  that  the  wooden  shoes  which 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children  manufacture 
there  can  be  lowered  in  cost  and  their  output 
increased.  In  Brussels  itself,  although  still  under 
German  domination,  ^teen  thousand  people  a 
day  are  being  provided  with  food  f  n»n  a  separate 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
ZONES  IN  FRANCE 

Britiih  Zone,  Army  No.  4 

HecitfvatUti,  Boulogne 
Norlhwfilern  Zone,  Army,  No.  5 

Headquarhts,  Brest 
SouthwesleiH  Zone,  Army  No.  2 

HtadquaritTs.  Bordeaux 
}V(itern  Zone,  Army  No.  I 

Headquarters,  Nantes 
Southern  Zone,  Army  No.  6 

Headquarters,  Marseilles 
North  Intermediate  Zone 

Headquarters,  Tours 
South  Intermediate  Zone 

Headquarters,  Lyons 

Headquarters,  Paris 
American  Zone 

Headquarters,  Neujcbdleau 


fund;  sickly  children,  up  to  ten  thousand  in 
number,  are  being  sent  into  Holland  to  build 
up  their  strength;  even  the  wives  of  Belgian 
soldiers  in  England  and  France  are  being  supplied 
with  sewing  machines  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  secure  remunerative  work. 


Behind  the  Italian  Lines 


THE  Red  Cross  in  northern  Italy  continues 
to  be  hard  pressed.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  ambulance  sections  along  the 
Piave  line.  Day  after  day,  dawn  finds  almost 
all  the  cars  and  camionettes  which  comprise  the 
Red  Cross  sections  still  on  the  road  and  at  work. 
Back  of  the  lines  the  Red  Cross  is  helping  to 
solve  the  last  phase  of  the  refugee  problem. 
Workshops  and  sewing  rooms  have  been  opened 
so  that  practically  all  refugees  can  support  them- 
selves. Community  kitchens  have  been  installed 
in  almost  all  villages,  remodeled  buildings  being 
used  for  the  purpose  where  necessary.  In  the 
most  congested  towns,  soup  kitchens  are  still 
selling  food  at  nominal  prices. 
In  the  Avellino  district,  five  hours  fnun  Naples, 


there  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
assistance  the  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  offer 
to  the  Italians.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  saw 
mills  there,  which  support  the  refugees  who  have 
been  sent  to  this  district,  were  forced  to  close 
because  the  mill  owners  were  unable  to  get  ribbon 
saws  for  their  plants.  Commissioner  Perkins 
at  once  cabled  to  Washington  to  purchase  $42,000 
worth  of  saws  and  removed  all  restrictions  in 
the  way  of  their  shipment. 

In  Sardinia  and  Calabria,  white  flour  has  been 
imported  and  distributed  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  towns,  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
children  having  been  benefited.  In  the  war 
zone  near  .Milan  fourteen  institutions  have  been 
aided,  to  care  for  thirty-five  hundred  children. 

Just  back  of  the  Italian  lines,  our  military 
work  has  been  going  on  this  past  month  as  it 
did  before  our  troops  went  to  Italy.  At  rail- 
way junctions,  where  thousands  of  Italian  sol- 
diers pass  daily,  our  huge  station  canteens  are 
selling  at  cost— or  giving  away  when  a  soldier 
■  has  no  coppers— soup  and  hot  coffee  and  bread, 
and  occasionally  cigarettes  and  chocolate. 

In  the  rest  house  at  Milan,  '«^«*' ^'^'^*®™^;^S. 
larged,  new  sleepiiv%\i*Tx«^>^'^^^'^S^^; 
Food,  cigarettes.  a.viS.  V^  w«&  ^^^^^^.-^ 


«•( 
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to  twenty-five  thousand  men  a  month.  Shirts, 
drawers,  socks,  and  shoes  are  also  provided  when 
needed.  In  the  Ancona  rest  house  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men  a  week  are  being  entertained, 
sometimes  as  many  as  one  thousand  men  being 
served  every  hour.  „ 

The  canteen  service  all  thn)Ugh  Italy  is  being 
steadily  enlarged,  five  new  canteens  having  been 
opened  just  recently  at  towns  near  the  front. 
The  value  of  the  front  line  canteen  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  one  opened  served 
fourteen  thousand  men  the  first  week. 


Magnitude  of  Red  Cross  Work 


hospital  with  two  hundred  patients  are  being 
cared  for  as  before.  Relief  has  also  been  given 
to  the  Syrian  and  Palestine  orphanages  and  to 
organized  Catholic  institutions  of  the  country. 
Two  large  workshops  are  now  being  conducted 
in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  several  village  workshops 
where  Russian  pilgrim  woman  are  employed,  ia 
all  more  than  fifteen  hundred  women  have  been 
made  self-supporting — Moslem,  Jewish,  Christian 
— in  such  occupations  as  spinning,  weaving,  knit- 
ting, basketry,  rugmaking,  the  manufacture  of 
bedding,  embroidery,  etc.  Similar  relief  work  is 
being  carried  on  at  Jaffa,  and  at  Port  Said  albo 
seven  thousand  Amienian  refugees  are  in  one 
camp. 


FCX3D,  clothing,  and  uniforms  are  being 
sent  to  Switzerland  and  Copenhagen  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  American 
prisoners  in  Germany;  autumobiles,  linseed  oil, 
and  lumber  supplement  the  Red  Cross  supplies 
going  to  Palestine;  two  hundred  army  field 
kitchens,  two  hundred  two-ton  trucks  on  their 
way  to  France,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  blankets  for  shipment  to  Siberia,  Italy, 
Archangel  and  France — these  few  items  may  per- 
haps give  the  layman  some  vague  idea  of  how 
rapidly  and  greatly  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  Red  Cross  supplies  in  America  are  in- 
creasing. 

Even  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  the 
island  of  Madeira,  the  helping  hand  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  being  extended.  Starvation  has  just 
been  averted  there  by  the  receipt  of  corn  from 
Morocco  which  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  world- 
wide organization,  borrowed  from  French  supplies 
in  Africa  uptm  the  promise  to  replace  in  France. 
Five  hundred  tons  have  already  been  landed;  by 
arrangement  with  the  shipping  board  and  twelve 
hundred  tuns  a  month  will  be  delivered  until 
the  Portuguese  Government  can  make  its  own 
arrangements. 

Mobile  medical  units  with  social  workers  have 
been  sent  to  Xablus  and  Fs-Salt  beyond  the 
Jordan.  A  complete  survey  is  being  made  of 
child  life  in  Palestine.  Sanitary  work  will  he 
undertaken  in  the  camps  and  villages  in  which 
our  workers  are  employed. 

Despite  the  present  emergency,  however,  the 
work  originally  started  in  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where is  being  conducted  with  great  energy.  Two 
boys'  orphanages  accommodating  four  hundred 
children,  a  regular  hospital,  and  a  children's' 


The  Future  in  the  Balkans 


SOON  Greece,  and  then  the  Balkans  also, 
will  be  added  to  the  territory  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  serving.  The  Greek  Com- 
mission is  already  on  its  way  to  Athens  with  a 
party  of  seventy  workers.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  genuine  need,  among  the 
native  population  and  among  the  great  numbers 
of  refugees  driven  from  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Turks.  With  the  recent  victory 
of  the  Allied  armies  over  Bulgaria,  in  which  the 
Greek  army  played  a  fine  part,  there  is  an  ad(W 
satisfaction  in  the  departure  of  Professor  Cappi 
and  his  Commission  to  enlarge  and  add  to  tbe 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Ryan  at  Saloniki. 


Let  Us  Make  it  Unanimous! 


IN  AMERICA  the  Red  Cross  is  preparing  for 
the  Christmas  Roll  Call.  In  every  chapter 
and  divisi<m  volunteer  workers  are  making 
ready  for  a  nation-wide  canvass.  But  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross— in  its  thousands  of  workrooms,  in  its 
more  than  five  hundred  canteens,  in  the  camps 
and  cantonments,  in  the  work  of  the  Home 
Service. 

In  the  camps  alone  this  last-named  activity 
is  handling  now  more  than  thirty  thousand  cases  a 
month  through  its  ninety-one  men  with  the 
army  divisions  in  this  country,  in  addition  t« 
the  many  thousands  of  inquiries  from  our  soldiers 
in  Europe. 
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How  Your  Red  Cross 
is  seeking  to  aid  the  French 

—by  caring  (or  h«r  thouaands  of  rafuKoas — old  men  and  women,  children  and  bablaa,  the  alck 

and  afflicted — and  providing  them  with  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  attention. 
— by  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  aoldiere'   famlliee  and,  a*  a   result,  that  of  the  *rini«« 

in  the  field. 
— by  helping  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis, 
— and  by  reconstructing  ruined  cities  and  villages  reconquered  from  the  foe. 

Thi*  hoM  been  th*  moMt  itupvndoua  toMk  to  which  thu  Ameriean  Red  Cross  eiier  imt  /(• 
hand.  Since  the  War  began  and  including  appropriation*  ap  to  Jan.  I*t,  next,  morm 
than  $42,000,000  will  haoe  been  expended  among  the  eioilian  popalalion  in  Frane*. 
{Thi*  sunt  doet  not  include  any  diMburtement  or  appropriation  for  military  relief.) 


Refugee  relief  and 
reconstruction  of  devastated  areas 


On  Much  1st,  1917,  be[or«  Aiaoi 


IE  than  400.00U  dcmi 

-^'^■''I  theGennancampr- 

Thnr  have  ah  bevn  provided  lor  I. .  .... 

■■- to  Diccniber  aiat,  1917,  gram  of 
ide  throuxh  7HoinDusitioni  ami "' 
other  locii]  odiciah.    T4,3TZ  articica  of  cli 
over  25,W»  yanli  o(  ctolh  anil 
..  ..      ..lachinn.  Mc.  m  addi  ' 

[ippliea  were  dnlributed. 

Moit  than  20  ilrpariments 
litna  WDlfccra — mnilary  homes 
ImoM  tmnwdialcly.  cither  by  r 


Caring  for  Children 

UptoJi^liL  191a.  SI.U9.IZ9.70  had  Inn , 

the  care  ot  Rench  chilrtnai.     The  appropriation  for  Oda  fine 

and  moat  ■aliafyj        •■■"■-■  ■  -     • 

J2,77S.B77.19. 


January  latnottis 


France"  the  Red 


The  retnat  of  the  Gt... 
ine  witncanl  the  (yitematic  di 
ilinandvUli       " 


BULLETIN    NO.    4 
— I»u.d  by  th<  War  CauncU  of  th>  Ain>rlcan  R«l  CroM 
to  ihaw  t>u  Anwrlcan  p»pla  haw  tliair  (ancroiu  contri- 
butlsna  an  baln«  aapaDdad  la  Um  IntarHt  of  humanity. 
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A  man  should  not  do  the  work  a 
machine  will  do  for  him 


A  merchant  with  all  his  troubles 
should  never  do  the  work  that  a 
machine  does  better  and  quicker. 

Our  newest  model  National  Cash 
Register  makes  the  records  which 
a  merchant  needs  to  control  his 
business.  It  does  fifteen  necessary 
things  in  three  seconds. 

Without  the  register  a  man  cannot 
do  these  things  in  half  an  hour. 


With  the  register,  even  a  new  clerk 
can  do  them  just  by  pressing  the  keys. 

Our  new  electric  machines  are  as 
much  better  than  old  machines  as 
an  up-to-date  harvester  is  ahead  of 
a  ^ckle  for  cutting  grain. 

The  latest  model   National   Cash 
Register  is  a  great  help  to  merchants 
and  clerks. 
It  pays  for  itself  out  of  what  it  saves. 

Merchanb  need  National  Cash  Reguters  now  more  than  ever  before 


-  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY  - 
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Group 
Insurance 

has  created  Christmas 
warmth  in  thousands 
of  America's  leading 
concerns.  An  ideal 
gift  for  your  employees 

The  Cost  is  Little— 
The  Effect  is  Great 

Ask  any  Agent  or  Broker 

The  Travelers  Insurance  0>mpany 

Hartford,  Conn. 

{Wriu  for  pamphlets) 


In  writing  to  adveitiseis  please  mentioD  the  Red  Cross  Magasiiie 


•«n 
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GET-AT-E  Z 

PaMport  and  Tre«»ur*  Carrier 

Ccnl  and  comrnrtable.     Eagy  o[  acccu. 


J.S.YERGASON 


Why    Hens  Won't   Lay 

p.  J.  Kelly,  the  Minnesota  Poultiy  Expert,  13S  Kelly 
B!(fe.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a  book,  "The 
Tale  of  a  Lazy  Hen."  It  (ells  why  the  bens  won't  lay 
and  hon'  to  make  them  lay.  Mr.  Kelly  will  mail  the 
hook  tree  to  anyone  who  will  write  him. 


Knit  Socks  and  Dollars  with  the  Auto  Knitter 

Profitable  employment  at  home 
in  war  or  peace  time 

Socks— more  socks— the  SoWicre'  call  !  The  hosiery  industry  is  bt»raing 
and  the  demand  Tar  exceeds  the  supply.  Help  us  fill  it  but  get  away 
from  slow  hand  knitting.  I'se  Ihe  fast,  reliable,  nwdem  Auto  Knitter; 
We  gladly  take  all  the  socks  you  wish  to  send  us  and  pay  you  highly 
profitable  prices. 

The  Auto  Knitter  im  almple  and  eaaily  learnt — 

^tr  todar  for  tull  ButlculiTs  cncloiina  3ci1anip.    S«  ohBl  good 
inciuy  you  and  your  fainiiy  c.in  cam  at  home  bcnidn  domjE  painotic  wor^ 


Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  89B 


S2IJefferson  St .,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  the  Red  Cross  Magszine  when  you  ask  about  these  goo<Ii 
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"  Roll  \bur  Own" 

A  Command  and  a  Privilege. 

There  is  every  good  reason  in  the  world  why  smokers  should  "roll  their 
own"  cigarettes. 

Reason,  common  sense,  personal  satisfaction,  all  suggest  it.  But  "Roll 
Your  Own"  is  a  command  these  days  as  well  as  a  privilege.  Economy 
demands  it;  not  alone  in  the  personal  saving,  but  in  the  saving  of  labor — 
the  time  of  other  people.  The  appeal  of  the  economy  of  "rolling  your 
own"  is  insistent  and  compelling. 

Back  of  the  economy  of  it — and  making  that  saving  natural  and  easy,  lies 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  cigarette  you  roll  for  yourself,  with  your 
own  hands,  is  the  moat  compelling,  the  moat  individual  of  all  smokes. 
The  machine-made  cigarette  can  never  approach  it. 

For  mildness,  for  fragrance,  and  for  Economy,  the  real  American 
inus*  "roll  his  own"  of  GENUINE  "BULL"  DURHAM  TOBACCO. 


^u^Jrn\i'rte<M^  ly&feg^'^. 


WIuD  writiiig  to  ulvcrtiien  please  mention  the  Red  Cross  Magadne 
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RENEW  NOW! 

"TTHE  increasing  demand  for  The  Red  Cross 
Magazine  makes  it  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  acute  shortage  of  paper,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  that  can  be  accepted  during 
the  Christmas  Roll  Call.  We  therefore  urge 
you,  if  your  subscription  expires  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  to  send  in  your  re- 
newal at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  your  local 
Red  Cross  Branch  or  Chapter. 

We  urge  you  to  do  this  now  rather  than  to 
wait  until  the  Christmas  Roll  Call  which  will 
be  a  time  of  great  rush  for  both  Chapter  and 
Magazine  workers. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience. 

Send  this  coupon  with  $2J)0  to  the  Secretary  oj  your  local  Branch 
or  Chapter,    Please  do  NOT  send  it  to  the  Magazine   Office. 


-(cSS")  American  Red  Cross 
_St.&No. 


m 
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TIRE  CHAINS 

Attached  without  the  Use 
of  a  Jack  or  Other  Tools 


L^y  chains  over  wheel  Start  'car  forward  just  Hnok  chiiins  as  lifrhtly 

with  hooks  toward  rear,  enough  to  run  over  slack  as  possible  by  hand, 

and  tuck  the  slack  under  -    ends, 
front  part  of  wheel.                                                                     Do  Not  Anchor 

Chains  must  be  free  to  "Creep" — to  Shift  their 
Position  on  the  Tires  Continually — or  they  will 
Injure  Tires. 
Weed  Chains  do  "Creep" — a  patented  principle 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT     VcV"     CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:    DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Ltd..  Kiogara  Fall*.  Ontano 

Largest    Chain    Manufacturers    in    the  World 

THE  COMPLETE  CHAIN  LINE— ALL  TYPES.  ALL  SIZES.  ALL  FINISHES 
From  Plumbera'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships' Anchor  Chnio 

1'Ii>;l.i-  niiiitidii  tht  Kcit  Cross  M:it;;winc  whvn  you  :i^k  iiUiiil  llu.-r  ■i.-«xU 
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